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THTJBSDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1971 

U.S.  SexatEj 
Subcommittee  on  Educatiox  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington^  D.G, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  457,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clairborne  Pell  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee), presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Pell. 

Committee  staff  menibers  present:  Stephen  J.  Wexler,  counsel; 
Richard  D.  Smith,  associate  counsel,*  and  Roy  H.  Millenson,  minority 
professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Pell.'  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
come  to  order. 

Today  we  meet  not  on  a  specific  bill,  but  on  the  subject  of  nonpublic 
education.  Almost  weekly  one  reads  an  article  on  how  the  nonpublic 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  facing  disaster  and  the  effect  this  will  have 
on  local  public  school  systems. 

Moreover,  during  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  discussion  of  increasing 
Federal  supportive  education  legislation  has  seemed  to  touch  upon  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools. 

The  case  law  on  this  subject  of  nonpublic-school  education  has 
grown  in  the  past  few  years.  Indeed,  each  Federal  education  statute 
has  ^?iveu  rise  to  a  ^roup  of  cases  to  challenge  it. 

l^Tiat  I  seek  to  do  through  this  hearing  is  to  discuss  just  what  com- 
prises nonpublic  education  in  our  country,  what  are  the  numbers  of 
children  involved  and  who  they  are,  whei^,  are  the  schools  located,  and 
what  are  the  services  provide? 

And  most  important,  what  can  we  do  to  help  the  education  of  our 
children  attending  these  schools. 

I  hope  to  compile  a  useful,  comprehensive  record,  but  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  must  decide  whether  nonpublic  education  is  of  value.  If  it 
is,  we  must  seek  ways  to  provide  assistance. 

Our  first  witness  today  is  Stephen  Kurzman,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  \vill  present  the  administration's  thinking.  I  think  it  is  most 
fitting  that  Mr.  Kurzman  is  here,  because  President  Nixon,  on  August 
17,  committed  himself  to  aid  nonpublic  education  when  he  stated: 

We  must  see  to  It  that  our  children  are  provided  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
and  religious  values,  so  necessary  to  a  great  people  In  great  times.  And,  as  Car- 
dinal Cookft  has  pointed  out,  at  a  time  we  see  those  private  and  parochial  schools 
wljich  lay  such  stress  on  these  religious  values,  as  we  see  them  closing  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day,  we  must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  turn  it  around.  You  can 
count  on  my  support  to  do  that. 

(1) 


I  now  look  forward  to  hearing  Mr.  Kurztnan:  I  know  that  in  the 

Hon  w'rS^'l^'^'"/  ^'""^^  "^^^^  ^^'^  statement,  his  administra- 
tion has  been  lookmg  for  ways  to  constitutionally  determine  how  can 
the  children  m  our  Nation's  nonpublic  schools  best  be  helped.  It  is  a 
very  tough  nut  to  crack,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  cracked 

Perhaps  put  of  this  hearing  there  will  flow  some  constructive  ideas, 
^ir^^/^'^^'.l^^^'"^,  talkecTto  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  problems  that  are  faced  in  trying  to  grapple  with' 
this  issue,  and  I  m  no  way  v  ant  to  embarrass  vou  but  I  also  have  been 
thinking  how  we  can  address  it.  Perhaps  out  of  a  hearing  of  this  sort 
we  can  come  up  with  some  ideas,  particularly  from^the  people  in- 
volved, as  to  how  we  can  help  the  children  who  are  presently  attending 
nonpublic  schools.  ° 

Mr.  Kurzman. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  KUEZMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECEETARY  FOE 
LEGISLATION,  DEPAETMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WEEPAEE 

Mr.  Kttrzman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
your  remarks  very  much.  ^ 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  today  on  the  important  subject  of  aid  to  non- 
public schools. 

Senator  Pell.  There  is  no  acoustical  system  here:  you  will  have 
to  speak  up  so  the  people  behind  you  can  hear. 

Mr.  KxmzMAN.  I  will  do  so ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  my  right  is  Dr.  Duane  J.  Mattheis,  Deputy  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  School  Systems,  and  on  my  left,  well  known  to 
the  subcommittee,  is  Mr.  Christopher  T.  Cross,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Legislation  (Education). 

As  you  know,  and  as  you  have  yourself  referred  to,  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  stated  his  strong  belief  that  nonpublic 
schools  are  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  system  of  this  country  and 
has  stressed  that  their  needs  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  burden  on  public  schools  would  become  intolerable. 

The  nonpublic  schools  now  enroll  almost  5  million  students*  or  10 

Eercent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  the  Nation.  It 
as  been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  almost  $i  billion  per  year  in 
additional  operating  costs  and  an  estimated  $5  billion  for  facilities  for 
the  public  schools  to  absorb  these  students. 

In  1970  the  President  demonstrated  his  concern  by  aJ)pointin^]:  the 
President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education  as  a  pari  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  School  Finance,  thereby  strengthening  each 
while  increasing  the  opportunities  for  coordination  and  cooperation 
The  Commission  report  will  be  filed  in  April  of  197i?.and  will  include 
the  panel's  recommendations  on  the  problein  of  nonpublic  school 
finances. 

In  his  message  on  education  reform  of  March  3, 1970,  in  which  he 
announced  the  Commission  on  School  Finance,  the  President  said: 
"The  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  tfnited 
States  have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation^s  educational 
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cstabli.slunent— supplementing  in  an  important  way  the  main  task 
of  our  public  school  system.  The  nonpnblic  schools  provide  a 
diversity  which  our  educational  system  would  otherwise  lack. 
Iliey  also  .^ivc  a  spur  of  competition  to  tlie  public  schools— 
through  winch  educational  innovations  come,  both  systems  benefit, 
and  progi-css  results. 

"Sliould  any  single  school  system— public  or  private— ever  ac- 
quire a  complete  monopoly  over  the  education  of  our  children,  the 
absence  of  competition  would  neither  be  good  for  the  school  sy.stein 
nor  good  for  the  country.  The  nonnnblic  schools  also  give  parents 
the  opportunity  to  send  their  children  to  a  scliool  of  their  own 
choice,  and  of  their  own  religious  denomination.  They  ojfer  a 
wider  range  pf  possibilities  for  education  e.xperimentation  and 
special  opportunities  for  minorities,  especially  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  black  Americans.  Tlie  specific  problems  of  paro- 
chial schools  is  to  be  a  particular  assignment  of  the  Commission 
(on  School  Finance). 

"Ill  it5  delibei-ations,  I  urgeilie  Commission  to  keej)  two  con- 
siderations' ni  mind.  First,  our  purpose  here  is  not  to  aid  religion 
In  particular  but  to  i)roinote  diversity  in  education;  second,  that 
nonpublic  schools  in  America  are  ciosiui;  at  the  rate^of  one  a 
day.'' 

In  a  speech  bt^fbre  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  New  York  City  in 
August,  the  President  again  said: 

"But  when  we  talk  about  (tlie)  character  of  a  nation  w*c  must 
never  forget  that  character  depends  upon  the  individual  character 
of  200  millibii  Americans,  Where  does  that  come  from?  It  comes 
from  the  home.  It  comes  from  the  cliiii'dies.  It  comes  from  the 
schools  of  this  Nation,  There  is  where  the  cl;aracter  of  the  r:coct 
generation,  the  coming  generation,  is  being  formed. 

"We  inust  .s<*e  to  it  that  our  children  are  provided  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  and  religious  values  so  necessary  to  a  great  people 
in  great  times.  And,  as  Cardinal  Cooke  has  pointed  out,  at  a  time 
(when)  we  see  these  private  and  parochial  schools  which  lay 
such  stress  on  these  reli/rious  values,  as  we  see  them  closing  nt  the 
rate  of  one  a  day,  we  miist  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  turn  it 
around.  Vou  can  count  on  my  support  to  cIo  that.*' 
In  a  welcoming  statement  sent'to  the  Joint  Conference  of  Public  and 
Nozipublic  School  Superintendents  in  the  Nation's  Largest  Cities  meet- 
ing last  month  at  Airlie  House,  tlie  President  said : 

"Your  approach  also  properly  recognizes  that  what  should 
concern  us  most  is  the  product  of  the  educational  process,  namely 
the  student  and  his  needs,  and  not  primarily  the  form  that  the 
process  takes.  It  is  my  view  that  the  most  impoHant  and  enduring 
result  that  can  be  achieved  from  this  conference  is  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  mutual  dependence  of  our  public  and  nonpublic 
schools." 

Throughout  these  st^itements,  the  President's  primaiy  concern  has 
been,  and  remains,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  role  of  nonpublic 
education  as  it  contributes  to  the  overall  success  of  our  educational 
system,  within  the  constraints  of  the  first  amendment  prohibiting  laws 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  by  Government  and  requir- 
ing separation  of  church  and  state. 


.stitutionnhty  of  st;itiit<js  i)rovKling  aid  to  church-related  elementary 
and  secondary  schools : 

(1)  the  ^-purpose-'  te:>t— does  the  act  reflect  a  secular  legislative 
purpose  ?  And,  ^ 

(2)  the  "i)riniary  ellect'-  tost— is  tlie  primary  elFect  of  the  act 
to  i>dvance  or  inhibit  religion  ? 

On  t.,-  basis  of  these  tests  fhe  Kvcrmx  and  Alhn  decisions  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  State  statutes  which  provide  aid— transporta- 
tion and  books  in  these  cases— directly  to  children  enrolled  in  sect^irian 
e  ementary  and  secondary  schools.  These  cases  rest  upon  the  so-called 
child  benefit  theory. 

In  Jnne  of  this  year,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  downi  a 
decision  in  the  cases  of  Lanon  v.  Kurtzmaii  and  Earlcy  \\  DiCenso. 

In  that  decision  the  Court  applied  a  third  test  to  statutes  providing 
aid  to  church-i-clated  educational  institutions,  the  *^excessive  entangle- 
ment*' test— does  the  iulminish-ation  of  the  act  foster  an  excessive 
Government  entanglement  with  religion? 

In  applying  this'test,  which  derives  from  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
case  of  Wah  y  Tax  f^ommmlon  of  New  York  (1070),  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  tax  exemptions  for  church  property,  the  Court 
fashioned  these  three  criteria  to  be  examined : 

(1)  The  character  and  purpose  of  the  institutions  which  are 
benefited ; 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  aid ;  and 

The  resultin<r  relationship  between  the  Government  and 
the  religions  authority. 
Using  these  criteria  the  Court  struck  down  in  Earlej/  a  Rhode  Island 
statute  which  supplemented  the  salaries  of  teachei'S  o'f  secular  subjects 
in  church-related  elementary  schools  and,  in  Lcmon^  a  P.^nnsylvania 
statute  which  reiinbui*scd  church-related  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  cost  of  providing  education  in  secular  subjects. 

The  Court  did  not  in  these  cases*  however,  overrule  its  earlier  deci- 
sions in  EDcrHon  and  Allan. 

^  As  a  result  of  applying  these  three  tests,  plus  the  tln-ee  criteria  under 
the  '^excessive  entanglement^^  test*  the  Court  has,  to  i)araphrase  Mn 
Justice  White,  created  a  paradox;  fhe  Government  may  not,  in  giving 
assistance  to  sectarian  schools,  pennit  that  assistance  to  be  used  to 
promote  religion. 

But  if  the  Government  takes  steps  to  see  to  it  that  the  assistance 
is  not  used  for  that  purpose,  the  Government  is  likely  to  become 
-'excessively-^  and  therefore  unconstitutionally  "entangled"  with 
religion. 

Federal  statutes  such  as  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  provide  assistance  to  children  enrolled  in  private — in- 
cluding sectarian— elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of 
the  child  benefit  theoiy  expounded  in  the  Ewrson  and  AUen  cases. 

We  believe  those  cases  continue  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the 
types  of  assistance  which  are  now  provided  children  enrolled  in  pri- 


vate  schools  iiiuler  those  statutes  and  for  the  types  of  assistance  which 
wonkl  be  provided  such  children  nnder  the-  Education  ReveniiC  Shar- 
ing Acfc  of  1971,  S.  1GG9,  which  is  pending  Ixifore  this  suhconnnittee. 

Chairman,  I  woiild  ask  at  tlsis  point  to  have  printed  at  the  end 
of  niy  statement  an  appendix  ouJining  all  techniques  used  to  give  aid 
to  nonpublic  school  children  by  the  Federal  Government  and  statisti- 
cal information  on  the  anioiuit  of  assistance  used  by  children  attending 
nonpublic  schools. 

Senator  PkMa  Without  objection.  That  will  prove  to  be  very  inter- 
esting, I  think,  to  the  whole  thrust  of  this  hearing.  We  hope  to  have 
another  hearing  iu  New  England,  for  we  have  a  real  problem  there. 

I  believe  this  table—the  liuished  one— should  be  best. 

Mr.  KuuzMAX.  Tliank'you,  Mr.  Chainnnn. 

As  Secretary  Ricliardson  pointed  out  ni  his  testimony  Tjefore  this 
subcommittee  on  October  27,  the  administration  education  revcr.ue 
sharing  propo&\l  mandates  nonpublic  school  child  i)ai-ticipation  on  an 
equitablej*:;a;3  ni  the  affected  Federal  program  except  for  impact  aid. 
Public  Law  ni^74,  and  Public  Law  81-815. 

If  a  Slatf  \yem  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  such  participation, 
the  Sccvctaiy  would  arrange  for  similar  pro^^rams  with  appropriate 
nonprofit  institutions,  such  as  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
would  deduct  the  cost  from  the  State's  allotnient.  Tliis  provision  would 
expand'thc  participation  of  eligible  nonpub)f>school  children  in  Fed- 
eral programs  since  they  are  not  currently  eligible  to  participate  in  all 
the  programs  whicli  \vould  be  included  in  Federal  education  revenue 
sharing. 

Tho  administration  proposal,  in  providi;  r  for  support  of  eligible 
nonpublic  school  children  in  the  manner  have  described,  uses  the 
type  of  mechanism  now  exemplified  by  title  II  of  ESEA  (libraries), 
a  meclianism  which  is  based  on  tho.  cliil('>  benefit  theory.  We  recom- 
mended this  type  of  provision  for  revenue/ sharing  after  examinixigthe 
various  altenuitives  and  noting  that  titl'i  II,  among  all  the  programs 
of  aid  to  nonpublic-school  children,  seems  to  come  closest  in  providing 
benefits  to  nonpublic-school  childi  in  proportion  to  their  percent- 
age iu  the  coimtry;  now  approximately  10  percent. 

Thus,  title  II  has  been  generaUy  accepted  by  nonpublic  groups  as 
providing  the  most  equitable  benefits  for  all  the  approaches  used  to 
date. 

Iiv conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woul;l  in  no  way  want  to  prejudge 
what  stand  the  administi-ation  will  ultimately  take  on  specific  pro- 
posals to  aid  nonpublic  schools  or  schoolchilJlren.  We  will  want  to 
ixiceive  the  proposals  of  the  President's  Commission  and  Panel,  as  well 
as  any  proposal  put  forward  in  hearings  such  as  these  by  the  CongJ-css. 
and  to  give  them  full  and  careful  consideration. 

Our  goal  remains  clear.  While  recognizing  the  importance  and 
essentiality  of  the  public  scliools.  this  administration  believes  iu  the 
viability  of  the  nonpublic  sector  of  oi:r  education  cr  ununity  as  well. 
It  also  recoirnixes  the  serious  fiscal  needs  facing  t\,  sector  as  well, 
and  it  will  do  whatever  is  feasible^  within  the  hounds  .  the  Constitu- 
tion and  available  resources,  to  bring  the  necessary  relief. 

Thank  you,  ^^r.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  notice  that  you  have  as  a  criteria,  tlie  purpose  test,  but  then  I 
notice  you  talk  about  the  character  and  purposes,  the  ndture  of  aid. 

isn  t  that  the  same  thing  as  the  primarv  assessment^ 

iAIr.  IvuRZiiAX  I  think'that'S  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  more  recent  decisions  the  Court  was  more  explicit  and  used  greater 
detail  m  defining  the  tests  and  added  the  term  '^entanglement'^vhich 
haa  not  appeared  in  the  earlier  decisions. 

But  I  think  your  characterization  of  the  net  effect  is  correct,  that 
tne  Court  IS  applying  the  same  basic  tests:  it  simply  was  acln'evinor 
greater  specificity  m  applying  them.  ^  ^    -  t> 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  speaking  as  a  nonlawyer  to  a  lawyer,  and  sim- 
pntymg  this  from  the  viewpoint  of  my  constituents,  there  are  really 
three  points  involved;  the  purpose,  the  primary  effect,  and  the  exces- 
sive entanglement,  and  each  of  these  is  a  separate  entity  in  itself 

Any  one  of  these— if  it  is  overstepped,  could  cause  that  particular 
form  of  aid  to  be  found  unconstitutional. 

Would  that  be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr  KuRx^AiAX.  I  am  not  quite  sure— and  here  I  must  say  that  I  am 
departing  from  my  specific  role  in  the  Department  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  offering  to  answer  questions  on  the  constitutionality  How- 
ever. I  would  say  that  my  impression  is  that  these  tests  have  to  be 
applied  m  a  balancing  matter,  rather  than  merely  the  notion  that  any 
one,  if  not  met,  will  bring  down  the  statute.  ' 

In  other  words,  I  think  there  may  have  to  be  some  kind  of  con- 
tinuum on  each  test,  some  sort  of  a  mixture  where  a  particular  statute 
IS  on  any  one  of  the  tests.  That  may  make  a  di  fference. 

Senator  Pfxl.  If  any  one  of  them  are  clearly  overstepped  

Mr.  KuRz^iAX.  I  think  if  anyone  was  clearly  way  over  on  the  con- 
tinuum, you  are  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  I  notice  from  your  table,  that  you  are  only  including 
prognms  m  your  own  Department.  Doesn't  the  National  Science 
i^oundation  make  available  grants  for  teachers  in  private  schools  in 
order  to  increase  their  expert  knowledge,  and  doesn*t  the  Humanities 
I^.ndownientalso  do  a  little  of  the  same.  ' 

n^^;/^^^i^^^^^''  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^^^'^  Agriculture  Department  as 
well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  As  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  

Mr.  KuRz^TAX.  And  I  was  adding  to  the  two  you  mentioned,  the 
Agriculture  Department  as  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  submit  for  the  record  all  others,  speaking 
for  the  Grovernment— you  as  the  spokesman  for  education-all  other 
goveruinental  pro<rrams  that  assist  nonpublic  schools  ? 

Mr.  KuRZKAx.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

benator  Pell.  Agriculture,  National  Science  Foundation— I  think 
the  lMido\ynieat  m  Humanities  gives  a  little  help.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
extent,  and  whatever  other— perhaps  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  KuRZMAx.  We  will  be  happy  to  supply  that,  sir. 

benator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Now,  the  question  always  comes  up  after  these  hearings,  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  And  without  tiying  to  put  you  on  the  spot  in  any 
way,  do  you  see  any  way  of  presenting  legislative  proposals  before 
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the  end  of  this  Congress?  Do  you  see  that  that  is  so  tough  to  cmck 
tiiat  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  wresthng  with  it  und  take  a 
longer  time  than  that  to  come  up  with  proposals  I 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  I  am  afraid  I  really  can't  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  eifort  is  ongoing,  and  whether  it  will  bear  fruit 
within  the  administration,  or  within  the  Congress  or  elsewhere^  within 
anv  given  time,  is  a  very  difficult  ])roblem. 

Senator  Pell.  As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  I  want  to  be  of 
help  to  this  administration  in  developing  any  information  or  ideas  that 
could  be  put  into  legislation  form. 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the  subconmuttee  is 
liolding  these  hearings  is  helpfuK  and  !  would  hope  that  the  witnesses 
who  appear;  who  may  have  specific  proposals,  will  air  theni;  and  de- 
bate and  analysis  by  constitutional  lawyers  will  take  ])lace. 

The  recent  decisions,  of  coui-se,  are  very  complex;  the  mixtures  of 
phiralities  and  majorities  on  the  Court  are  complex.  The  concepts 
are  veiy  difficult,  and  I  think  that  any  new  proposal  needs  to  be 
weighed  very  carefully  in  the  light  of  all  these  factors,  and  I  think 
that  having  public  debate  on  them  is  very  desirable. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  from  a  practical  political  viewpoint,  it  is 
good  in  many  ways,  because  one  finds  that  nniny  Catholics  do  not 
support  the  parochial  schools,  particularly  relating  to  the  parish  and— 
you  find  some  of  the  younger— I  will  bring  this  out  in  the  hearing  later 
on— the  younger  Catholics  believe  that  their  money  could  better  be 
spent  in  other  ways. 

Pei-sonally  I  am  a  great  believer  in  pluralism  in  education 
and  the  character  forming  that  goes  into  various  church  schools.  I 
know  my  >wn  four  children  went  to  church  schools,  and  I  just  believe 
that  this  plurality,  this  choice  of  sj'steins  should  be  offered  to  our 
children. 

Thank  you  vei-y  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  KtiRZMAN-.  Thank  you.  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kurzman  and  other  material  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  follow :) 


FOR  RELEASE  UPON  DELIVERY 
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Mr,   Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  ny  pleasure  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  important  subject 
of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 
The  Administration's  Position 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  stated  his 
strong  belief  that  nonpublic  schools  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
educat ional  system  of  this  country  and  has  stressed  that 
their  needs  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  burden  on  public  schools  will  become  intolerable, 

The  nonpublic  schools  now  enroll  almost  5  million  stu- 
dents or  10?  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  the 
Nation,     It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  almost  $^ 
billion  per  year  in  additional  operating  costs  and  an 
estimated  $5  billion  for  facilities  for  the  publi c  schools 
to  ab£>orb  these  students. 

In  1970  the  President  demonstrated  his  concern  by 
appointing  the  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education  as 
a  part  of  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance, 
thereby  strengthening  each  while  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  coordination  and  cooperation.     The  Commission  Report  will 
be  filed  by  April  of  1972  and  will  include  the  Panel's 
recommendations  on  the  problem  of  nonpublic  school  finance , 

In  his  message  on  Education  Reform  of-March  3»  1970, 
in  which  he  announced  the  Commission  on  School  Finance  the 
President  said: ' 
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Page  Two 

The  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  have  long  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  Nation's  educational  establish-* 
ment — supplementing  in  an  important  way  the  main 
task  of  our  public  school  system.     The  nonpublic 
schools  provide  a  diversity  which  our  educa- 
tional system  would  otherwise  lack.     They  also 
give  a  spur  of  competition  to  the  public  schools-- 
through  which  educational  innovations  come,  both 
systems  benefit,  and  progress  results. 

Should  any  single  school  system — public  or  pri- 
vate--ever  acquire  a  complete  monopoly  over 
the  education  of  our  children,  the  absence  of 
competition  would  neither  be  good  for  the. school 
system  nor  good  for  the  country.     The  nonpublic 
schools  also  give  parents  the  opportunity  to 
send  their  children  to  a  school  of  their  own 
choice,   and  of  their  own  religious  denomination. 
They  offer  a  wider  range  of  possibilities  for 
education  experimentation  and  special  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities,  especially  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  black  Americans. 


The  specific  problems  of  parochial  schools  is  to 
be  a  particular  assignment  of  the  Commission  (on 
School  Finance). 

In  its  deliberations,  I  urge  the  commission  to 
keep  two  considerations  in  mind.     First,  our 
purpose  here  is  not  to  aid  religion  in  particu- 
lar but  to  promote  diversity  in  education; 
second,  that  nonpublic  schools  in  America  are 
closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  New  York 
City  in  August  the  President  again  said. 

But  when  we  talk  about  Cthe]  character  of  a  nation 
must  never  forget  that  character  depends  upon 
the  individual  character  of  200  million  Americans. 
Where  does  that  come  from?     It  comes  from  the 
home.     It  comes  from  the  churches.     It  comes 
from  the  schools  of  this  Nation.     There  is  where 
the  character  of  the  next  generation,  the  coming 
generation ,   is  being  formed . 
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Page  Three 

We  must  see  to  it  that  our  children  are  pro- 
vided with  the  moral  and  spiritual  and  religious 
values  so  necessary  to  a* great  people  in  great 
times.     And,  as  Cardinal  Cooke  has  pointed  out, 
at  a  time  CwheiO  we  see  those  private  and  parochial 
schools  which  lay  such  stress  on  these  reli- 
gious values,  as  we  see  them  closing  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day,  we  must  resolve  to  stop  that 
trend  and  turn  it  around.     You  can  count  on  my 
support  to  do  that . 

In  a  welcoming  statement  sent  to  the  Joint  Conference  of 

Public  and  Nonpublic  School  Superintendents  in  the  Nation's 

Largest  Cities  meeting  last  month  at  Airlie  House,  he  said: 

Your  approach  also  properly  recognizes  that 
what  should  concern  us  most  is  the  product  of 
the  educational  process,  namely  the  student  and 
his  needs,  and  not  primarily  the  form  that  the 
process  takes.     It  is  my  view  that  the  most 
important  and  enduring  result  that  can  be 
achieved  from  this  conference  is  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  mutual  dependence  of  our  public  and 
nonpublic  schools . 

Throughout  these  statements,  the  President's  primary 
concern  has  been,  and  remains,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  nonpublic  education  as  it  contributes  to  the 
overall  success  of  our  educational  system,  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  First  Amendment  prohibiting  laws  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  religion  bjr:^  government  and  requiring 
separavion  of  church  and  State. 
Constitutional  Constraints 

Prior  to  June  28  of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  had 
been  applying--in  cases  such  as  Ev^rson  v.  Board  of  Education 
(19^7)  and  Board  of  Education  v,  Allan  (I968) — two  tests  to 


8S.871  O  -  72  -  2 
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Page  Four 

determine  the  constitutionality  of  statutes  providing  aid 
to  church-related  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

(1)  the  "purpose"  test-«does  the  Act  reflect  a 
secular  legislative  purpose?  and 

(2)  the  "primary  effect"  test— is  the  primary 
effect  of  the  Act  to  advance  or  inhibit  religion? 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests  the  Everson  and  Allan 
decisions  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  State  statutes 
which  provide  aid—transportation  and  books  in  these 
cases— dii'ectly  to  children  enrolled  in  sectarian  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.     These  cases,  rest  upon  the  so-called 
"child  benefit  theory".  t 

In  June  of  this  year,  however,  the.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  cases  of  Lemon  v.  Kurtz'man 
and  Earley  v.  DiCenso.     In  that  decision  the  Court  applied 
a  third  test  to  statutes  providing  aid  to  church-related 
educational  institutions,  the  "excessive  entanglement*' 
test— does  the  administration  of  the  act  fosteir  an  excessive 
government  entanglement  with  religion?     In  applying  this 
test,  which  derives  from  the  Court's  decision  in  the  case  of 
i^^^v-  Tax  Commission  of  New  York  (l970),  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  tax  exemptions  for  church  property,  the 
Court  fashioned  three  criteria  to  be  examined: 

(l)     the  character  and  purpose  of  the  institutions 
which  are  benefited; 
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Page  Five 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  aid;  and 

(3)  the  resulting  relationship  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  religious  authority. 

Using  these  criteria  the  Court  struck  down  in  Barley  a 
Rhode  Island  statute  which  supplemented  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  secular  subjects  in  church-related  elementary 
schools  and  in  Lemon  a  Pennsylvania  statute  which  reim- 
bursed church-related  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  cost  of  providing  education  in  secular  subjects.  The 
Court  did  not  in  these  cases,  however,  overrule  its  earlier 
decisions  in  Everson  and  Allan ♦ 

As  a  result  of  applying  these  three  tests,  plus  the 
three  criteria  under  the  "excessive  entanglement"  test,  the 
Court  has,  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Justice  White,  created  a  para- 
dox; the  government  may  not,  in  giving  assistance  to  sec- 
tarian schools  permit  that  assistanc-^.  to  be  used  to  promote 
religion.     But  if  the  government  takes  steps  to  see  to  it 
that  the  assistance  is  riot  used  for  that  purpose,  the  govern- 
ment is  likely  to  become  "excessively",  and  therefore  un- 
constitutionally, "entangled"  with  religion. 

Federal  statues  such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  I965  provide  assistance  to  children  en- 
rolled in  private  (including  sectarian)  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  child  benefit  theory 
expounded  in  the  Everson  and  Allan  cases.     We  believe  those 
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Page  Six 

cases  continue  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  types  of 
assistance  which  are  now  provided  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools  under  those  statutes  and  for  the  types  of 
assistance  which  would  be  provided  such  children  under  the 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971,  S,  l669,  which  is 
pending  before  this  Subcommittee,     Mr,  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement  an  appendix 
outlining  all  techniques  used  to  give  aid  to  nonpublic 
schoolchildren  by  the  Federal  Government  and  statistical 
information  on  the  amount  of  assistance  used  by  children 
attending  nonpublic  schools* 
Education  Revenue  Sharing 

As  Secretary  Richardson  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
before  this  subcommittee  on  October  2? »  the  Administration 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  mandates  nonpublic 
schoolchild  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  in  the* 
affected  Federal  programs  except  impact  aid,  P,L,  81-8?^ 
and  P,L,  81-815'     If  a  State  were  unwilliYig  or  unable  to 
provide  such  participation,  the  Secretary  would  arrange  for 
similar  prograi^s  with  appropriate  nonprofit  institutions, 
such  as  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  would  deduct 
the  cost  from  the  State's  allotment.     This  provision  would 
expand  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school- 
children in  Federal  programs,  since  they  are  not  currently 
eligible  to  .participate  in  all  the  programs  which  would  be 
included  in  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
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Page  Seven 
Page  Eight 

The  Administration  proposal,  in  providing  for  support 
of  eligible  nonpublic  schoolchildren  in  the  manner  described 
above,  uses  the  type  of  mechanism  now  exemplified  by  Title 
II  of  ESEA  (libraries),  a  mechanism  which  is  based  on  the 
child  benefit  theory..    We  recommended  this  type  of  provision 
for  revenue  sharing  after  examining  the  various  alternatives 
and  noting  that  Title  II,  among  all  the  programs  of  aid  to 
nonpublic  schoolchildren »  seems  to  come  closest  in  providing 
benefits  to  nonpublic  schoolchildren  in  proportion  to  their 
percentage  in  the  country,  now  approximately  10%,  Thus 
Title  II  has  been  generally  accepted  by  nonpublic  groups  as 
providing  the  most  equitable  benefits  of  all  the  approaches 
used  to  date. 
Conclusion 

I  would  in  no  way  want  to  prejudge  what  stand  the 
Administration  will  ultimately  take  on  specific  proposals 
to  aid  nonpublic  schools  or  schoolchildren.     We  will  want 
to  receive  the  proposals  of  the  President's  Commission  and 
Panel,  as  well  as^  any  proposal  put  forward  in  hearings  such 
as  these  by  the  Congress,  and  to  give  them  full  and  careful 
consideration. 

Our  goal  remains  clear.     While  recognizing  the  importance 
and  essentiality  of  the  public  schools,  this  Administration 
believes  in  the  viability  of  the  nonpublic  sector  of  our 
education  community  as  well.     It  also  recognizes  the 
serious  fiscal  needs  facing  that  sector  and  it  will  do 
whatever  is  feasible,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution 
and  available  resources,  to  bring  the  necessary  relief ♦ 
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Federal  fundt  AvatUble  for  Participating  Nonpublic  School  Children 

In  , 
Office  of  Education  Adalnlstertd  Frograma 


Yenr 


1969 
1970 


1970 


;9e9 


1970 


Activity 

Burenii  of  Adult.  Vocn* 
clonal.  6,  Technical 
Educidon 

Expansion  &  Improvement 
of  Vocational  Ed««***« 

Saslc  Cranta  to  Statea 
Cooperative  Education 
Inno  :tlon,,, 
Special  Needs, 

Bureau  of  Education  for 
Che  Ii.indlcopped 
89-3^3  i>tote  and  to  Handl 

capped  Education* ««• • 
VI-A  Itr-provesuint  of  Ser* 

CO  Handicapped  hy  State 

D.ita  Av.illable 

t 

S'jrcau  of  Elcntttitnrv  & 
K>c>>.-^dr.rv  EdL'cactcn 
Tltl4  I  • 
Title  II  ESEA 
Title  HI  NDEA 
^^:/^.proflt  Pclvat« 
Schools 
Title  III  ESEA 
Title  Vir  £SEA 
Title  vm  ESEA 
Title  V-A  NDZA 
Follov  Through 

Title  I  ESEA 
Title  II  ESEA 
Nonprofit  FrlvaC« 
Schools 
Title  III  ESEA 
Title  VII  ESEA 
Tide  VIII  ESEA 
Title  V-A  KDEA 
Follow  Through 


Total 
Available 
Dollars 


248,215,823 

307,497,455 
14,000,000 
13,000,000 
17,000.000 


29,743,000 

2<>>  250(000 


990,033,747 
50,000,000 


2,038,633 
16^., 876,000 
7,500,000 
5,003,000 
17,000,000 
32,000,000 

1,183,157,449 
/•2,5C0,C00 

500,000 
116,393,000 
21,250,000 
5,000,000 
14,450,000 
70,300,000 


Konpublie  'School 
Children  as  a 
Perctnt  of  Tocal 
Participating 


M 
.41 


23. OX 


4. OX 
12.4X 


lOO.OX 
9.  ox 
4. OX 
7.0X 
I. OX 
1.99X 

3.7X 
12,0X 

lOO.OX 
9.0X 

.4X 
7.0X 
l.OX 

.94X 


Total  Dollara 

AvAlUblc 
For  Konnuhllc 


992,863 

1,229,989 
56,000 
52,0C0 
68,000 


6,840,890 
I,170,CCD 


39,603,549 
6,000,000 


2,038,636 
15,338,840 
300,000 
350,000 
170,000 
639,990 

47,326,297 
5,100,000 

500,000 
10,475,370 
85,000 
350,000 
144,500  ^ 
661,850 
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INSERT  2 

FKDF.RAL  ASSISTANCE  KIOCRaMS  TOR  SlUDCNTS 
IN  NONrUBLlC  KLEMENTARY  AND  SECONDi\RY  SCJJOOLS 

Congress  has  established  educational  programs  to  benefit  students 
in  both  public  and  private  schools  through  the  passnge  of  legislation 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.    In  addition,  there  are  other  programs  which  benefit  nonpublic 
school  students  as  well  as  public  school  pupils,  such  as  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  are  the  major  Federal  programs  affecting  the 
cuucdLXuii  oZ  culXuren  in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 
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progra::: 


FOR  irrro^yAViori 
contact: 


PROGRAM: 


FOR  niFORMATlON 
CCmACT; 


lEGAL  BASIS: 


RlllnRUftV  f-ducation     (Title  Vll) 

The  dcvclopoent  and  operation  of  ncv 
progrftns,  services,  and  activities  vhlch 
»ect  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  3  to  iB  years  of  age  vho  have 
llttUed  English-speaking  ability  and  vho 
come  fron  envlronnents  where  the  dooilnent 
language  Is  not  Fncllsh. 


Division  of  Conpenr^tory  Education 
Bureau  of  Slewentary  and  Secondary  Education 
U»r.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.c. 

Bilingual  Educatloa  Act:  Public  Law  90-?»i7, 

aa  ataended  by  Public  Uw  91-230;  20  U.S.C.  880b, 

p ropout  Pre  ^en  t Ion 

To  provide  grants  to  local  public  education 
igepole*  for  th*  devtlop^-r.t  and  dec?r.str*ticr. 
of  educational  practices  which  show  promise 
of  reducing  the  nutaber  of  children  who  fall 
to  complete  their  eleoentaty  and  secondary 
education.  * 


Local  education  agency 

OR  WRITE:  ;  "  I 

Chief 

Dropout  Prevention  Program, 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Office  of  Education 

UtO  Kajyland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D#C» 

Elementary  and  Recondajy  Education  Act  of 
1965  »s  amended;  Public  Law  69-IO;  Title  VIII, 
Section  007;  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967;  Public 
Uw  9O-2U7;  Titles  I,  VIl",  Sections  172,  702; 
20  U.SX.  8fi7. 
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PROGHAM: 


nupplcnf:»tttry  Educational  Ccntcry  nnd 
Servicer,  CutJunce,  CounKCllnt:>  ondTcatlnt^ 

Innovative  end  cxewpliry  projects  which 
ar«  dcsif^ed  to  dcrnon^trnte  solutions  to 
the  critical  cducfttlonr  i  needs  of  Ui*? 
•ttte,  &S  specified  In  the  state  pUni  are 
eligible  for  support.    At  least  15  p?:rccnt 
of  the  funds  nust  be  rctorved  for  special 
programs  for  handicapped  children*  For 
the  purposes  of  guidance^  counseling^  and 
testing  programs,  each  state  nust  oxpcnd 
no  lets  than  ^0  percent  of  the  amount 
expendeO  froo  fiscal  year  1970  Federal 
grant  funds  for  the  purposes  of  Title  V-A 
of  the  national  Defense  Education  Act|  vhich 
fomerly  authorized  the  guidance,  councding 
and  testing  progran.   The  Cosralssloner  of 
E'ducation  is  authorised  to  arrange  for 
the  testing  of  nonpublic  school  students 
in  any  state  in  vhich  the  state  provides 
luch  testing  in  public  schools »  but  is 
not  authorixed  by-  law  ^^^maXe  pajTiaents 
for  such  testing  in  nonpublic  schools* 
An  iuvilillic'a  to  blu  Cii  le*tlrie&.i^tc\lcili 
and/or  services  is  sent  to  test  agencies 
bx.  the  Office  of  Education 


TOR  ICTOBMATION 
CONTACT: 


USAL  BASIS: 


Chief 

State  plans  Branch^ 
Office  of  Education 
U 00  Maryland  Avenue/S.W. 
Vaabington^  D.C«  SOCCC 

Elenentary  and  Secondary'  Education 
Education  Act  of  I965,  as  aaeodcd;  Public 
Lav  89-10,  Title  HI,  section  301;  79 

sut,  39;  20  u.s.c.  ehu 
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PROGRAlt: 


FOR  INFORMATION 
CONTACT  r 


LEGAL  BASIS: 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  KANDICAPPSD 

This  program  helps  neet  the  needs  of 
children  who  are  handicapped  by 
providing  a  variety  of  needed  educational 
services. 

Possible  programs  for  children  in  private 
schools  include -grants  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects,' grants  for  experimental 
preschool  and  early  childhood  prograns, 
deaf-blind  centers,  film  and  instructional 
media, physical  education  and  recreation 
research  sand  training,  and  regional  resource 
centers,  handicapped  teacher  education 
'and  teacher  recruitment  and  Information. 


Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HAtDICAPPED  ACT, 
Public  Law  91-230;  20  U.S. C.  lUOl 


PROGRAM: 


Vocational  Education 


FOR  INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 


To  assist  in  conducting  vocational 
edtcation  programs  for  persons  of  all 
ages  in  all  conmunities  with  the  objective 
of  insuring  that  education  and  training 
programs  for  career  vocati<Jn8  are  available 
to  all. individuals  vho  desire  and  need 
such  education  and  training. 

Possible  programs  include  grants  to  states, 
grants  for  handicapped,  grants  to 
state  advisory  councils. 


HEW  Regional  Offices 
OR: 


LEGAL  BASin: 


Director 

Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Fxlucation 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocatioral  and  Technical  • 

Education 
Office  oi  Education 
Wrshinfiton,  D.C. 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  19^^,  Title 
r.  Part  B;  Public  Iaw  90-576 


ERLC 
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PR<y:RAI': 


pon  rjTOHrATiori  cojnrAcr 

C0N7ACT: 


LEGAL  BASIS:- 


PROGRAM: 


FOR  INFORKATIOr; 
CONTACT: 


LEGAL  BASIS: 


5 

Pchool  Library  Resources,  Tcxtbookr,  ond 
other  Instructional  t^aterinls 

To_inprove  the  qunllty  of  inrtruetion  li>* 
providing  funds  t^  stntes  to  nequire 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  end 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
material?  for  use  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


State  Education  Agency 

OR  miTE: 

Director 

Division  of  State  Agency  Cooperation 
Bureau  of  Eleoentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  B.C.  20P0e 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  Title  II;  Public  Law  89-IO;  Public 
Law  89-750;  Public  Uw  90-2U7;  Public 
Uw  91-230;  20  U.S.C.  281. 


School  Equipa»nt  Loans  to  Nonprofit 
Private  Schools 

To  provide  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipoient  and  minor 
remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space. 


Director 

Division  of  State  Agency  Cooperation 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Office  of  Education 
tfashiogton,  D.C.  20202 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968; 
Public  Law  85-86U,  as  amended.  Title  III, 
Section  305;  20  U.S.C.  ****1. 
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PnOORAM:  Contracts  to  Kncourape  Full  'Jtlllzatlon 

of  Educational  Talent 

The  programs  under  this  include: 

1.  Talent\Search,  designed  to  identify 
qualified  youths  of  financial  or  cultural 
need  with  -an  exceptional  potenti&l  for 
postsecondary  educational  training  and 
encourage  them  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  undertake  postsecondary 
educational  training. 

publicize  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid including  aid  famished 
under  this  title, 

encourage  secondary-school  or  college 
dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  t->  reenter 
educational  programs,  including  post- 
secondary-school  programs. 

2.  irptiard  Bound,  which        designed  to 
generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary 
for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school  and  in  which  enrollees  from 
low-incomft  hRcksrorinds  tr.i  '..-ith  inddcquate 
secondary-school  preparation  participate 
on'  a  substantially  full-titne  basis  during 
all  or  part  of  the  program 

3.  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students, 
of  remedial  and  other  special  services  for 
students  with  academic  potential  who  are 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at 
the  institution  which  is  the  beneficiary 
of  the  grant  or  contract,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  deprived  educational,  cultural, 
or  economic  background,  or  physical  haodicap, 
are  in  need  of  such  services  to  assist 
theia  to  initiate,  continue,  or  resume  thvir 
postsecondary  education. 


Division  of  Special  Student  Services 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Higher  Education  Act  of  I965,  Title  IV-A, 
Public  Law  89-239,  public  Uw  90-575; 
20  U.S.C.  1101. 


FOR  iriPORMATION 
'  CONTACT: 


13ECM  BASIS! 
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PROOHAM: 


FOR  HIFORmTION  CONTACT: 


LEGAL  BASIS: 

1 


PROGRAM: 


FOR  IT^FORMATION  CONTACT: 


I£OAL  BASIS : 


Improved  rduca'lon  for  Children  in  Poverty 
Areas 

thir,  profpr'^m  helps  meet  the  needs  of  children 
in.  lev*  income  areas  by  p*-ovidinR  a  variety 
of  vitally  needed  ed-icai  ional  services.  Tach 
school  district  determines  which  pro^?rnms  are 
needed  to  help  its  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Possible  programs  for  children  in  private 
'schools  include  shared  time^  educational 
radio  and  television,  loan  of  equipment  and 
iMte^-ials,  and  sending  public  school  teachers 
into  the  private  schools  for  special  services. 

Local  Public  Kducatlonal  Agency 

OR  WRITE: 

Division  of  Compensatory  Education 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
U.S;  Office  of  Education 
Washinp.ton,  D.C. 

The (Klementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (P.L.  89-10  as  amended,  Title  l) 


surplus  Property  Utiliy.ation  urogram 

This  program  provides  federal  surplus  property 
of  all  kinds,  including  tools,  furniture, 
communication  and  construction  machinery  for 
both  public  and  p«*ivate  educational  institutions 

'  Surplus  Property  Utilization  Division 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 

i 

Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act 'of  191*9  (P.L.  81-152  as  amended) 


PROGRAM: 


Community  Action  Program 
I 

Thia(  program  provides  Federal  assistance  to 
private  organizations,  including  schools,  for 
a  variety  of  projects  such  as  remedial  educa- 
tion programs  for  tho  correction  of  deficiencies 
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in  reading,  language  arts,  spelling,  and 
mathematics;  pre-5chool  day  care  end  nursery 
centers  for  three  and  four-year  olds;  and 
tutoring  programs  for  pupils  in  need  of  extra 
educational  assistance.    These  educalionnl 
programs  are  limited  by  law  to  "special 
remedial  and  other  noncurricular  educa*^ional 
assistance." 

FOR  INFORIWTION  COIITACT:  Local  Community  Action  Program  Agency 

.    V .  OR  xmvt?' 

Community  Action  Program 
Office  of  Kconomic  Opportunity 
Washington,  D.C. 

LEGAL  BAJ-IS:  .         Kconomic  Opportunity  Act  of  I96U 

(P.L.  88-^*52,      amended,  Title  II-a) 


PROGRAM: 


National  School  Lunch  Program 


FOR  INFORKATIOW  CONTACT: 


IJ5GAL  BASIS: 


This  progran  provides  Federal  fur.dc  en2  foods 
.to  States  and  territories  for  use  in  serving 
mid-day  meals  to  children  attending  both 
public  and  nonprofit  private  schools . 

Director,  Child  Nutrition  Division 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wash^ni^ton,  D.C* 

National  School  Lunch  Act  of  191*6 
(P.L.  79-396  as  amended) 


PROGRAM: 


FOR  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 


W:OAL  BASIS: 


;  Special  Milk  Program 

This  program  provides  milk  for  children  in 
both  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools. 

Director,  Child  Nutrition  Division 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
WftFhingtDn,  D.C, 

Agriculture  Act  of  19'*9 
(P.L.  83-690  as  amended) 
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Federal  Programs  in  Which  Private  Schools 
And  Colleges  Kay  Participate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Kattonal  School  Lunch  Program 

The  purpose  of  thi<  program  is  to  improve  the  hsalth  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  children  by  providing  funds  and  foods  to  States  and 
territories  for  uce  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to  children 
attending  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  l«ss*    The  Federal 
assistance  is  through  payments  to  the  educational  agency  of  s^ch 
State  which  then  channels  the  aid  to  participating  schools* 
However »  42  U.S.C*  1759  provides  that  in  any  State  where  the  State 
educational  agency  is  not  psrmitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds  to 
nonprofit  schools,  thsy  shall  be  disbursed  directly  to  such  schools 
for  program  purpotes* 

Special  Mtllc  Projcram 

Under  this  program^  funds  of  the  Comodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  childrsn  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under,  in  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child  care  centers^  etc*»  devoted  to  ths  care  and 
training  of  children* 


DEPARTTSKT  OF  DEFENSE 

Research  and  Development  Programs 

Grants  and  contracts  for  ressarch  and  development,  togsther  with 
research  facilities,  are  made  with  educational  institutions  both 
public  and  private* 

Tralninit  in  non-Fed sral  FaciXitist 

Training  programs  for  both  civilian  and  military  personnel  of  the 
department  are  carried  on  in  isuti tut ions  of  higher  aducation* 


DEPARTKEKT  OP  CCHMERCE 

Research  and  Development  Protrams 

Grants  and  contracts  for  research  and  development  together  with 
research  facilities,  are  mads  with  educational  ijistitutiotta  both 
public  and  private* 
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tXPARlMENT  or  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AKD  WELFARE  *  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOK 
Cooperative  Research  ProKran 

Research,  demons tratlont,  courae  content  ispruvettent  and  related 
pirogrant  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  colleges,  anlTersltles, 
and  State  education  agencle.*. 

HlKher  Education  Facllltlee  Cone true t Ion  Grant a 

Grants  are  nade  to  Inttltuitlons  of  hl^er  education  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  designed  for  research  and  Instruction  In  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  engineering,  maeheoxatlcs,*  and.nodera  foreign 
languages,  and  for  libraries.    Construction  grants  are  also  available 
for  the  establlshiient  or  Inprovement  of  graduate  schools  or  cooperative 
•graduate  centers.   The  Federal  support  Is  limited  to  one*thlrd  of  the 
total  cost. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction  Loans 

Loan«2  are  ntde  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
academic 'facilities  In  Institutions,  of  higher  education. 

Institutes  Programs 

Contracts  are  made  with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  sunmer 
and  regular  academic  year  training  programs  to  Improve  the 
qualifications  of  school  counselors  and  of  school  psrsonnel  In 
foreign  languages  (reading,  history,  geography,  English,  dlsadvaotaged . 
youth,  library  services,  and  educational  media).    Personnel  from 
both  public  and  private  schools  are  eligible* 

Language  and  Area  Centers 

Contracts  are  made  with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
establlshttent  and  operation  by  them  of  centers  for  the  teaching 
of  certain  modem  foreign  languages  and  studies  related  to  the  cultures 
In  vblch  such  languages  are  used* 

Langtugfr  Fellowships 

Stipends  are  paid  to  Individuals  undergolug  advanced  draining  In 
any  modern  foreign  language  for  vhlch  there  Is  a  special  need  In 
business,  government  or  education.    No  payment  Is  made  to  the 
Institutions* 
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LarutuiRC  Research 

Contricti  are  made  with  Instltutloni  of  higher  education  for  itudlei 
and  surveys  relating  to  the  need  for  Improved  Instruction  In  modem 
foreign  languages  and  research  In  effective  methods  of  Improving 
such  Instruction* 

loans  to  Nonprofit  Private  Schools 

Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provides  )KtAn%  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  for  Che  acquisition  of  equipment  r^^cA 
minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space ^  In  order  to  strengthen 
Instruction  In  science^  mathematics^  foreign  languages^  history^ 
clvlcs»  geography,  English,  and  reading. 

HDEA  Graduate  Fellowships 

Grants  uvt  mad^^       Individuals  and  costs  of  education  psyments  to 
Institutions  of  ulgher  education. 

Research  and  Dissemination  In  Educational  Media 

Grants  or  contracts  are  made  with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  research  and  dissemination  In  the  educational  uses  of  such  newer 
communication  media  as  television,  radio  and  motion  plcturea* 

Research  and  Demonstration  In  Educational  Improvement  for  the  Handicapped 

Grants  are  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
development  of  new  currlcular  materials^  teaching  techniques,  and 
othar  research  and  damonstratlon  projects* 

Student  Loan  Prcitram 

Under  Title  II  of  the  NDEA  funds  are  appropriated  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  so  that  they  may  provide  low-Interest,  long-term 
loans  to  needy  students*    Loans  are  also  provided  to  Institutions  to 
help  finance  their  contributions  to  the  loan  fund  and  up  to  50  percent 
of  a  student  loan  can  be  cancelled  for  service  as  a  teacher  after 
graduation. 

Testing  Students  In  Nonprofit  Private  Schools 

Undfir  Title  V  of  the  NDEA  funds  are  provided  for  testing  students 
in  secondary,  elementary,,  junlo'C  college,  or  technical  Inatltutlon 
levels* 
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Tratntni^  Granti  in  Educittoni  Iraproven>ent  for  the  Handicapped 

Grants  are  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  support 
training  of  teachers,  supervisors >  speech  correctionists,  research 
and  other  professional  personnel  in  fields  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children* 


DHEW  -  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Bureau  of  State  Services  rellovships  - 

Stipends  sre  awarded  to  individuals  and  cost  of  education  payments 
to  institutions  of.  Utgher  education  for  study  in  the  fields  of  air 
pollution  and  water  supply  and  pollution  control* 

Bureau  of  State  Services  Training  Grants 

Grants  sre  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to    meet  the 

costa  of  providing  specialized,  technical  or  advanced  training  in 

such  fields  as  sir  pollution,  chronic  diseases,  radiological  health,  etc* 

NIK  Fellowships 

Stipends  are  awarded  to  individuals  and  cost  of  education  payments 
to  institutions  for  research  and  study  in  health  and  health  related 
fields  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  health,  etc* 

NIK  General  Research  Support 

Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  strengthen  health 
research 

NIH  Health  Research  Facilities  Support 

Grsnts  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  construction  of 
research  facilities 

HTH  Research  Career  Awards 

Grsnts  to  individuals  in  scademic  and  career  research  positions  in 
universities,  medical  Schools,  and  resesrch  institutions 

NIH  Trsinee ships 

Stipends  are  determined  individually  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's 
qualifications  and  particular  training  needs* 

NIH  Training  Grants 

Grants  are  made  to  assi&t  insitutions  of  higher  education  in  research 
trsining  programs  in  health  and  health  related  fields* 
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Grants  are  aadt  to  Indlvlduali  and  tnitltutloni  o£  higher  education 
to  aupport  nurie  tralnlnj  prograst*    ?rogram  inc\udei  loans  and, 
additional  support  of  colleflate  and  nursing  school  training  programs. 

Professional  PubHc  Health  Personnel  Tralneeshlu' 

Awards  are  made  either  directly  to  Individuals  or  tnrough  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  cover  tht  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  subsistence  during  graduate  or  specialised  training  In 
public  health  of  physicians,. engineers,  nurses  and  other  professional 
health  personnel* 

Project  Grants  for  Graduate  Training  in  Public  Health 

Grants  are  awarded  to  schools  of  public  health,  nursing  or 
engineering  to  meet  the  costs  of  graduate  or  specialized  training  In 
public  health  for  nurses  or  engineers  and  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  or  expsndlng  public  heslth  training  In  such  schools. 

Research  and  Developtoent  programs 

Grants  and  contracts  are  made  vtth  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Training  Grants  for  Cancer  Control 

Grants  are  nade  to  Institutions  cf  higher  education  to  cover  the 

cost  of  training  programs  in  cancer  prevention,  control  and  eradication 


DHEW  -  SURPLUS  PROPERTT  UTIUmiON  DIVISIOH 
Surplus  Property  Utlltaatlon  Program 

Federal  surplus  property  Is  made  available  to  educational  Institutions  . 
and  systems*    Public  and  private  Institutions  are  equally  eligible* 


DHEW  -  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  ACMIMISTRATIOH 

Research.  Demonstration  and  Training  programs 


Grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  paying  part 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  research  and  demonstration  In  the  field 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  of  Individuals  In 
professional  fields  which  provide  services  to  physically  handicapped 
Individual!).    The  training  grants  Include  an  amount  to  enable  the 
Institutions  to  pay  stipends  to  persons  In  training* 


'i 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  Fellovihlpt 

Stipend!  and  allowancea  are  paid  for  ftudy  and  reiearch  relating 
to  vocational  rehabilitation* 


DHEW  *  ASSISXAHCE  PARENTS  AIMIMISTRATZON 

Project  Crantt  for  Hate-*        nd  Child  Health' 

Grants  ar«  made  to  Initltutioni  of  higher  ecSucAtlon  for  »?eclal 
project!  In  the  field  of  lervlcei  for  crippled  c'4lldren  ana  mtter^val 
and  child  health. 

Training  Cranti  In  Child  Welfare  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Grant f  are  aade  to  Inftltutlong  of  higher  education  to  cover  the  coit 
of  training  programs  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  and  juvenile 
dellnquenc7. 


DEPARTMEtn:  OF  INraRIOR 

Research  and  D^veloPtaent  Pronratns 

Grants  and  contracts  are  mtde  with  insitutions  of  higher  education^ 
both  public  and  private »  for    ^earsih  and  construction  of  research 
facilities. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Educational  Exchange  Programs 

Grants  to  individuals,  either  Aaericans  going  abroad  or  foreign 
scholars  coning  to  the  United  States*  for  teaching*  study  or  research 


ATOMIC  ENERGT  COMMISSION 

Equipttent,  Materials  and  Services 

Grants  and  loans  of  laboratory  equipment »  research  reactors,  and 
teaching  aids  are  made  to  insitutions* 

Research  and  Developtr^nt  ProKrams      •  » 

Grants  or  contracts  are  tude  with  instit;utlons  of  higher  education 
for  research  and  construction  of  research  facilities  in  fields 
involving  atctnic  energy* 
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Student  Fellowships 

Payments  are  made  to  individuals  to  cover  tuition  and  subsistence 
for  study  1.  nuclear  science  and  engineering  and  for  graduate  work 
In  the  atomic  energy  aspects  of  the  life  sciences. 

Training  Programs 

Sutomer  Institutes  for  teachers  and  other  ''raining  programs  are 
offered  In  various  fields  relating  to  -atomic  energy. 


HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGEMCY 
College  Housing  Loan  FroRram 

Loaiis  are  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  offering  at  least 
a  2-year  program  for  construction  of  new  or  Improved  housing  and 
other  related  facilities  for  students  and  faculties. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  (NASA) 
Research  and  Development  Programs 

Grants  or  contracts  are  made  with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
both  public  and  private  foroesearch  and  research  facilities  In  matters 
within  the  scope  o£  Interest  of  NASA. 

University  Training  Programs 

Grants  are  made  to    Institutions  of  higher  education  to  support 
training  programs  In  fields  of  Interest  to  the  NASA 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Basic  Research  Project  Support 

Support  for  basic  research  In  the  sciences 

Institutional  Science  Programs  Support 

Grants  to  assist  In  the  deTelopment  and  lmprovese>         .  'ence 
programs  In  colleges  and  universities.    Includes  institutional  basic 
grants.  Instructional  equipment  for  undergraduate  education, 
graduate  science  facilities,  and  science  development  grants. 
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Specialized  Research  Facilities  Grants 

Support  for  equipment  and  specialized  scientific  facllltlec  at 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  research  Institutions 

Fellowships  and  Tralneeshlps 

Awards  to  those  working  toward  advanced  degrees  In  science  fields 
and  to  scientists  and  teachers  for  full-tlcte  study  or  research 

Institutes  for  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers 

Grants  for  group  training  activities  In  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  for  teachers  at  all  levels  In  both  public  and  private 
schools 

Research  Participation  Grants 

For  sxjBimer  opportunities  for  college  and  high  school  teachers 
Scientific  Activities  for  Teachers 

Support  of  visiting  scientist  program:    Leading  scientists  visit 
college  campuses  for  advice  on  science  programs  and  to  give  students 
opportunities  to  meet-vlth  them*    Also  supports  supplementary 
training  for  teachers— conferences,  workshops,  special  courses 

Science  Education  for  Undergraduate  Students 

To  provide  training  opportunities  for  undergraduate  science  students 
through  research  participation  and  Independent  study 

Science  Education  for  Secondary  School  Students 

For  special  courses  and  research  participation  opportunities  for  able 
students 

Specialized  Advanced  Science  Education  Projects 

Support  of  advanced  science  seminars,  science  exhibits  and  other 
educational  materials,  and  experimental .projects  In  science  education 

Course  Content  Itaprovement  Grants  ' 


Grants  to  educational  Institutions  and  others  for  modernizing  of 
science  and  matheoiaClcs  courses  at  all  levels 
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VETERANS  AI»iIKISTRATION 


Educational  Benefits  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 

An  education  and  training  allowance  Is  paid  directly  to  the 
veteran  who  may  use  same  At  an  Institution  of  his  choice*  Small 
allowances  are  paid  to  the  Institution  as  reimbursement  for  making 
required  reports  on  veterans  In  attendance* 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

Training  Is  purchased  from  educational  Institutions  of  all  types 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  war  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 

War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  children  of  wartime  veterans    who  died 
from  a  service-Incurred  disease  or  Injury  to  help  defray  the  child's 
tuition  and  subsistence  while  attending  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  vocational  school  below  the  college  level*    A  small 
allowance  Is  paid  to  the  Institution  as  reimbursement  for  preparing 
and  submitting  reportT^ 
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Automobile  Prices 


StttttMcnt  by  the  President  on  tlic  Rescission  of  Price  _ 
Increases  by  M auufacturcrs,   August  17, 1071 

In  annoiincin;:  that  their  prcviouUy  announced  price 
mcrca.\cs  for  1072  modcU  would  be  rescinded,  the  Na- 
tion's Auiomobilc  manufacturers  have  acted  with  a  laud* 
able  respect  for  the  national  interest,  and  with  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility.  ^ 

This  action  demonstrates  dramatically  a  spirit  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  in  making  the  wage-price  freeze  work. 
With  this  spirit,  and  with  all  Americans  pulling  together, 
we  can  break  the  back  of  inflation  and  set  the  Nation 
securely  on  the  path  of  a  new  prosperity. 


Disaster  Assistance  for  Maryland 

Aunowicenient  of  Disasttr  Declaration  and 
Authorization  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Repair 
of  Damage  Caused  by  Storms  and  Flooding* 
August  17, 1971 

The  President  today  declared  a  major  disaster  for 
Maryland  authorizing  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  supple* 
ment  Sute  and  local  resources  for  relief  measures  after 
severe  storms  and  flooding  occurred  in  Baltimore  eity 
and  six  adj.icent  counties  in  Maryland.  The  President 
acted  at  the  request  of  Governor  Marvin  Mandel. 

Today's  action  by  the  President  makes  av.iihble  Fed* 
eral  funds  for  individual  assistance,  debris  clearance, 
restoration  of  publicly-owned  sewer  and  water  systems, 
repair  or  restoration  of  roads,  streets,  and  bridges,  and 
other  public  property  damaged  by  the  flooding. 

The  Oflice  of  Emergency  Preparedness  regional  staff  in 
Olney,  Md.,  under  Regional  Director  Robert  C.  Stevens 
is  coordinating  the  Federal  response  and  administering 
the  President's  funds  allocated  to  this  disaster. 


Bill  To  Provide  Increased  Retirement 
Benefits  to  Totally  Disabled  District  of 
Columbia  Policemen  and  Firemen 


Tfu President's  Memorandum  of  Disapproval, 
Augustl7,1971 


departments,  the  U.S.  P.^rk  Police,  the  Hxcculive  Pro- 
icc\ve  Service  and  the  U.S.  .Secret  .Service  who  retired 
prior  to  Ortol>cr  1,  lOf^G,  with>crvirc-incurred  disribititic; 
rated  at  100  percent. 

Bills  with  somewhat  similar -objectives  were  ve:ocd  bv 
President  HUenhowcrin  1959  ;ind  by  President  Kenncdj' 
in  1961.  ThU  particular  bill  has  been  opposed  by  the 
'D.C,  Government  in  Senate  hearings.  After  reviewing  the 
merits,  I  am  vetoing  H.R.  2600  because  I  believe  it  is 
inconsistent  with  essential  standards  of  fairness  and 
impartiality  toward  other  District  Co\'emment  employees. 

H.R.  2600  would  grant  an  unw.irrantcd  benefit  to  a 
small,  special  group  of  retirees.  These  former  emplo>ec$ 
already  receive  annuity  increases  substantially  alx)ve 
those  of  other  District  employees.  Furthermore,  under 
their  retirement  system,  retired  D.C.  policemen  and  fire- 
men automatically  obtain  an  increase  in  annuities  pro- 
portionate to  any  increases  in  the  pay  of  aclive*duty 
policemen  and  firemen.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  retirees 
who  would  benefit  from  this  bill  already  receive  a  larger 
annuity  than  the  salaries  they  received  when  they  were  on 
active  duty. 

H.R.  2600  would  not  only  increase  the  disparity  be* 
tween  the  group  affected  and  other  District  Government 
employees^  but  would  also  create  a  new  disparity  within 
the  police  and  firemen's  retirement  system  by  singling  out 
one  select  group  and  ignoring  other  employees  who  re» 
tired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  with  less  than  1009^ 
disability. 

I  am  also  seriously  concerned  that  this  bill  would  es> 
tabllsh  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  other  retirees  under 
the  D.C.  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  Sx'Stem, 
and  also  for  those  under  other  District  of  Columbia  and 
Federal  retirement  systems. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  outstanding  services  which 
the  District  of  Columbia's  police  and  firemen  have  per* 
formed  over  the  years.  They  deserve  a  just  rewarjJ  for 
their  work,  and  today  their  disability  and  retirement 
benefit  system  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  generous  in 
the  country.  It  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest,  how* 
ever,  to  create  special  benefits  for  a  small  group  of  these 
men  which  would  be  unfair  to  the  many  other  deserving 
persons  in  District  Government. 

RtCKAJLO  KOCON 

The  White  House 
August  17, 1971 


Knights  of  Columbus 


I  am  today  withholding  my  approval  of  H.R.  2600, 
which  would  increase  the  retirement  benefits  of  former 
memben  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  antpFire 


Tfu  President's  Remarks  to  tkeSQth  Annual 
Interruuional  Meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
NiwYorkCity.  August  17, 1971 

Supreme  Knight  John  McDevitt,  Your  Eminence  Cardi* 
nal  Cooke,  Mr»  Attorney  Gtneral,  Mr,  Secretary  of 
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Triinil'ortation,  cll  of  ih*-  tlht'itti;u'itiu'd  nuott  on  the 
platform  end  in  this  tiuditncc: 

Tills  is  .1  s-ciy  spcci.il  d.iy  for  mc,  bcc.iu^c  lo  be  ihc  fir^; 
Prcsadcni  of  the  UiilK'd  Si.iicn  ;o  .iddrcss  (iil>  Si.itcs  Din* 
ncr  of  (he  Kii^liu  of  Columbus  is  a  great  honor.  I  am 
proud  to  be  thnt  firs;  Pr&idcn;. 

On  this  occ.islon,  I  miiM  s.iy  th.i;  to  sec  the  Mgns  you 
'held  up  from  ihe  States  across  the  country  gave  me  some- 
what the  fed  of  A  convention.  I  did  not  s.iy  which  party, 
because  I  realize  that  this  is  an  organization  above  party. 
This  org.-mizatton  has  one  party:  the  United  States  of 
'  America. 

I  want  10  a:i.\ociaie  ni)-sclf  with  the  remarks  of  His  Emi* 
ncncc  Cardinal  CoOkC.  I  would  like  to  use  this  oppor* 
tunity,  jtpeakin;  from  this  platform,  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
him.  I  have  known  him,  had  she  priwiege  of  knowing 
him,  for  20  >eaT^.  I  had  tlic  privilege  of  addressing  th£ 
.M  Smith  dinner  right  here  on  several  occasions,  and 
Cardinal  Spellman  before  him,  and  now  Cardinal  Cooke, 
of  course,  lins  been  a  great  religious  leader  for  this  diocese 
and  for  tite  United  States  of  Anterica. 

But  speaking  ax  the  Prc>idi-nt  of  the  United  States^ 
.and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  I  tliink 
that  the  work  tliat  Cardinal  SpcUman  did  Christmas 
after  Chrisim.'vs,  year  after  year,  and  that  now  Cardinal 
.  Cooke  continues,  of  going  abroad  and  visiting  our  Armed 
Forces,  this  is  something  that  all  Americans  are  deeply 
grateful  for»  and  we  thank  him  today  for  that. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  something  appropriate  to 
say  with  regard  to  my  good  friend  John  Volpe,  the  former 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  And  incidentally,  he  lost  once 
and  won  the  next  time,  too.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  put  it^ 
in  a  timely  fashion, by  pointing  out  that  in  Washington, 
as  you  know,  thc^e  days  it  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  a  secret — the  Pentagon  papers — in  fact,  I  think  the 
only  secret  people  said  has  been  kept  was  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  trip  I  was  going  to  take  to  Peking. 

There  is  one  other.  When  I  learned  that  I  was  going  to 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  addressing  this  dinner, 
and  I  had  a  talk  with  John  Volpc  about  the  organiza* 
tion  and  everything  it  meant,  he  told  me  everything.  The 
one  thing  he  would  not,  however,  tell  me  at  2II  was  the 
ceremonial.  I  said,  "Well,  John,  how  do  I  leam  what  the 
ceremonial  is?"  He  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  have  to  join 
us."  Well,  I  am  here  in  spirit.  That  is  for  sure. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  organization  tonight  on 
America's  problems,  and  particularly  one  which  I  ad* 
dressed  myself  to  just  two  nights  ago.  I  think  you  will  sec 
how  it  ih  related  to  everything  you  stand  for — a  strong 
and  vigorous  United  States  of  America. 

You  will  recall  that  I  ulked  about  the  competitive 
spirit  of  the  United  States  in  the  economic  field  when  I 
addressed  the  Nation  on  Sunday  night.  I  pointed  out 
then  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  bold  action  to  rekindle 
that  spirit  in  America.  I  aimounced  a  new  economic  policy 
with  three  goals  in  mind:. 


I'iiNi,  t(>  j^'jjcnite  n»(»rc  ]».!*%,  Ur.niNC  |  Ulitve  that 
everyone  who  wanu  to  work  in  America  ^hould  have  the 
chance  to  work.  In  the  next  10  ycar»,  we  must  create  '^0 
million  new  joKs  for  the  American  people.  We  can  do  it, 
and  our  program  is  designed  to  do  that. 

Second,  I  took  action  to  c.ilt  a  halt  in  the  rise  of  the 
cost  of  living.  That  is  the  inevitable  legacy  of  war,  one 
that  steals  away  the  life  .savings  of  so  many  of  our  people, 
and  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  millions  of  American 
families  to  balance  their  far.^ily  budgets. 

Third,  I  took  action  to  defend  the  American  dollar 
against  the  .itiack  of  international  speculation.  I  am  de* 
termtned  that  the  American  dollar  must  never  again  be 
hostage  to  the  world's  money  manipulators. 

These  are  all  Government  actions.  There  Is  a  need  for 
these  actions,  because  only  by  coming  to  grips  with  all 
of  our  problen^s  can  we  expect  to  solve  any  of  them. 

And  there  is  a  need  for  bold,  decisive  action,  because 
a  nation  can  remain  great  only  if  it  acts  with  a  sure  sense 
of  destiny. 

As  Knights  of  the  Citholic  f.iith.  Knights  of  Columbus, 
you,  .'xs  much  .is  anyone  in  this  great  N.ition,  feel  th.it 
sense  of  destiny.  From  ^hc'ljcglnning,  Americi  h.ws  &ecn 
its  destiny — a  cill  to  set  an  example  and  to  >cr\'e  man* 
kind,  and  that  is  why  this  Nation  from  the  l>cginning 
opened  its  doors  wide.  America  became  the  refuge  of  the 
world.  Catholics  came  after  the  Revolution  in  England 
in  1688.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  terrible  Irish 
famine  of  1846  put  immigrants  on  our  shores.  Jews  from 
Poland  and  P.ussia,  refugees  from  both  world  wars,  Hun- 
garians, Cubans — all  sought  opportunity  and  freedom  in 
America  and  helped  this  Nation  gain  its  sense  of  destiny 
by  constantly  rekindling  the  sense  of  destiny. 

Today  we  live  in  a  time  when  it  is  possible  for  men  and 
nations  to  break  out  of  the  tyranny  of  the  present,  to  shape 
o>'r  future  in  the  im.ige  of  our  hopes.  We  live  In  a  time 
vAcn  it  is  possible  for  us  to  pass  on  to  our  children 
something  Americans  have  not  had  in  this  century — a  full 
generation  of  peace.  And  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  free 
economic  system  in  the  United  States  can  produce  what 
we  have  not  had  in  America  for  15  years — a  new  pros- 
perity with  full  employment  and  without  war. 

Now,  these  arc  the  highest  ideals  of  America,  the  high* 
est  ideals  of  any  nation.  The  way  to  achieve  these  goals 
cannot  be  to  throw  away  our  power  to  defend  freedo.m. 
We  cannot  let  the  apostles  of  defeatism  and  self*doubt 
chip  away  at  the  moral  strength  of  America. 

We  are  the  number  one  nation  in  the  world  economi* 
cally.  We  should  st.'\y  number  one.  We  cannot  ea^eup  and 
lose  the  economic  leadership  of  the  world.  We  cannot  turn 
inward  and  fall  prey  to  a  new  isolationism,  great  as  the 
temptations  may  be  to  do  that*  Nor  can  the  American 
people  pass  the  responsibility  of  leadership  solely  to 
government. 

'Let's  look  at  our  history  for  a  moment.  That  small 
ruu'on,  195  years  ago,  three  million  people,  13  States, 
poor,  weak,  but  with  a  sense  of  destiny,  grown  into  the 
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rr.ON:  i>0\vcrf;jl  nr»:m»  in  ihc  world  inllU.irily,  ihc  riches: 
ccononj:«iI>-,  how  did  i:  happen? 

Weil.  Ainer:e.i  ha.%  become  grc^i  no;  beCAijNC  of  wh.-^; 
govemmcn:  h:&  done  for  people,  but  bccau>c  of  wha; 
people  \\:\v'c  done  for  ihemselvcs  and  for  this  couniry. 
Thai  is  ih.c  secret  of  America's  greamcss. 
^  And  "ow  wc  i.Avc  s>n>c  challenges  for  Ameriea  in  this 
lime  when  we  arc  very  rich  and  ver>' strong,  li  is  no:  easy 
for  a  workingman  lo  forgo  for  a  while  a  wage  increase 
thai  he  dcserv-cs,  and  ii  is  no;  easy  for  a  businessman  w 
hold  the  line  on  prices  when  his  costs  arc  high  and  profits 
arc  ^I:m,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  Federal  employee  to 
cowr  the  *ar.ic  amoimt  of  work  witli  !ci<  personnel  be- 
cause of  a  cut  in  spending.  It  is  not  easy  for  investors  in 
sioeks— and  there  arc  more  than  20  million  of  them  in 
Amenca— to  for^o  an  inereasc  in  dividends. 

All  of  these  wc  have  asked  the  American  people  to  do. 
But  I  say  if  the  ten:porary  sacrifice  of  each  of  these  groups 
in  America  will  result  in  stopping  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
Hvinj:  for  all  Americans,  that  is  a  great  goal,  and  this  is 
worth  sacrificing  for. 

America  became  a  strong  nation  and  a  great  nation  and 
a  rich  nation  because  wc  have  always  had  a  competitive 
spirit.  T\\'enty*r.vc  years  .-^go,  at  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
wc  were  uneh.V.lcnged  in  the  world,  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically. As  far  as  competition  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  one  who  could  possibly  challenge  us. 

But  now  that  has  ch.-\ny:ed.  Wc  helped  the  nations  that 
wc  defeated  in  World  War  II,  and  those  that  were  our 
friends,  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  and  now  they  arc  our 
Atrong  com  petitory,  and  there  arc  new  nations  that  have 
i.akrfj  their  first  f.iltcri»g  Mcp\  tow.ird  being  ccinpciitorN. 

Wc  wflcomc  tlii\  compoliiion,  but  wc  find  tluil  :t\  xhU 
competition  ha\  come  along  from  the  oilier  nntions  of  the 
world,  a.s  they  have  done  better— and  wc  welcome  their 
succctv— that  America  at  times  during  this  period, 
because  wc  did  not  have  to  do  so,  have  curbed  our  own 
competitive  spirit. 

Well,  now  the  time  has  ccmc  to  renew  it.  The  time 
has  come  to  be  ourselves  again-^till  compassionate,  pour- 
ing out  our  wealth  to  all  of  those  in  need  around  the 
world  when  wc  can,  still  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  others  in  the  world,  still  fair,  still  ready  to  help 
those  who  need  help— but  also  let  us  be  determined  to 
show  what  we  can  do,  and  let  us  compete  with  other  na- 
tions without  h.-wing  one  hand  tied  behind  our  back. 

The  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  the  years  just  past 
have  strained  America's  spirit— the  turmoil  and  uncer- 
tainty of  waiN.  They  have  led  inany  to  question  the  Na- 
tion's purposes  and  destinies,  even  its  goodness. 

We  hear  this  "system,"  the  American  system  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  this  great  and  good  country  to  come 
where  it  has,  wc  hear  thai  it  has  produced  our  abundance, 
protected  our  freedom,  and  yet  it  is  denounced  as  oppres- 
sive and  materialist.  We  hear  our  defense  esublishmcnt 
in  America,  which  has  saved  other  nations  as  weU  as  our 
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own  fronfi  :yranny  and  conqucs:,  denounced  as  militarut 
and  evil. 

The  right  to  criticise  is  a  right  we  recognize  in  this 
country  I'^eausc  it  helps  us  to  renew  ounelves, :;  makes  us 
strong,  it  makes  us  free.  But  1  say  to  you  tonight,  wher. 
so  many  voices  are  running  down  America,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  Apeak  up  for  America. 

It*$  easy  to  si;  back  and  criticize;  it's  hard  to  n:.2ke 
the  sacrifices,  do  the  work,  make  the  extra  effort  that 
makes  the  difTerencc  between  a  nation  on  the  way  down 
and  a  nation  on  the  way  up.  . 

But  right  at  this  time,  let  no  one  expect  to  make  his 
fortune— or  his  reputation- by  selling  America  short. 

Tonight  I  can  feel  in  this  audience,  and  I  can  feel  in 
thi^land  of  ours  a  new  confidence  in  America,  a  new  birth 
of  faith  in  ourselves.  1  sec  a  willingnc«  to  face  reality,  a 
revival  of  moral  courage,  a  fresh  de:ermination  tosucceed. 

The  challen^^c  of  peace,  the  road  to  the  new  prosperity 
will  require  all  the  character  wc  have.  You  and  I  know 
th.at  the  American  people  have  what  i;  takes,  have  what  it 
takes  to  compete. 

But  when  wc  talk  about  character  of  a  nation  wc  must 
never  forget  th:it  that  character  depends  upon  the  indi» 
vidual  character  of  200  million.  Americans.  Where  docs 
that  come  from?  It  comes  from  the  home.  It  comes  from 
the  churches.  It  comes  from  the  schools  of  this  Nation, 
There  is  where  the  character  of  the  next  generation,  the 
coming  generation,  is  being  forged. 

Wc  must  see  to  it  that  our  children  are  provided  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  and  religious  values  so  necessary 
to  a  great  people  in  great  times.  And,  .-^s  Cardinal  Cooke 
h.-w  pointed  out,  at  a  time  we  ncc  ihn^c  privaie'and 
|)arochi:il  kcIiooK  which  hiyMicii  »>trcx\  on  thc><:  religious 
values,  as  we  sec  them  elo\ing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day, 
we  must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  turn  it  around. 
You  can  count  on  my  support  to  do  that. 

Every  man,  even  one  who  serves  as  Prc&ident  of  the 
United' States,  relates  an  issue  to  what  he  knows  in  his 
own  cxp:rience.  I  m>-sclf  did  not  have  a  Catholic  educa- 
tion. My  secretary  did.  I  was  telling  Cardinal  Cooke  and 
Mr.  McDcvitt  on  the  way  in  that  in  my  travels  to  ovcr^ 
70  countries  with  Mrs.  Nixon,  my  secretary,  of  course, 
Rose  Mary  Woods,  has  always  gone.  There  has  never 
been  a  Sunday  in  all  of  those  travels,  and  some  of  them 
have  taken  weeks  and  months,  when  she  did  not  go  to 
M.-^ss.  ^  . 

Something  else:  She  is  a  very  fine  secretary.  But  she 
also  has  very  grc.-^t  character.  She  grew  iip  in  a  family  of 
modcit  income,  a  large  family.  She  went  to  a  Catholic 
school,  a  Catholic  grammar  school  and  a  Catholic  high 
school.  Just  looking  at  my  secretary,  and  I  think  John 
Mitchell  and  John  Volpc  vrtll  bear  me  out,  if  that  is  what 
Catholic  education  does,  I  am  for  more  of  it. 

Speaking  of  chaactcr,  may  I  put  it  in  another  context? 
The  other  day,  as  a  football  fan,  I  had  one  of  the  greatest 
experiences  of  mylife.  I  visited  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Can* 
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ion,  Ohio.  A<  I  wiT.i  lhrou!;h  thai  Hall  of  Fame,  I  relived 
all  the  great  s;oric\  of  the  football  heroct  of  the  past. 
Hnu'e  N^evers,  Bronco  N.ap>n!ki.  .and  Mel  Hem  and  the 
others  in  the  H.all  of  Fanje,  and,  of  course,  Vinee  Lom- 
bard!. I  thought  of  Vinee  Losnbardi,  niong  with  the  others 
that  were  there.  He  w.is  enshrined  that  day  I  was  there 

There  were  othcn  thst  were  as  good  a  eoaeh  as  he  was. 
There  were  othen^  who  could  play  as  well  as  he  didi  al- 
though he  w.%s  a  fine  player  and  a  very  grc3t  coach.  But 
the  LombarJi  legacy,  in  my  view,  is  something  beyond 
being  a  great  coach  and  a  great  player. 

The  Lombardi  legacy  w.is  character.  He  was  a  deeply 
religious  man.  He  was  a  man  who  was  a  fine  family  man, 
and  he  was  a  man  who  instilled  in  all  of  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  a  competitive  spirit,  a  will  to  win,  a 
will  to  keep  fighting  no  matter  how  high  or  difficult  Uic 
odds  were. 

I  tailed  to  him  on  the  phone  just  a  few  day>  before  he 
died.  I  said,  "Coach,  >ou  h.ave  had  millions  of  people  root- 
ing for  your  tcaiiu,  but  there  have  never  been  so  many 
rooting  for  you  as  there  are  tonight." 

He  uid.  "Well.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tough  battle,  but 
you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  I  will  never  quit  fighting." 

I  can  say  to  this  great  organization  that  what  America 
needs  today  is  that  kind  of  character,  that  kind  of  com* 
petitive  spirit,  so  that  this  Xation  can  realize  its  destiny. 
Our  success  is  not  going  to  mean  failure  for  others.  We  in 
our  fordgn  policy  do  not  want  to  cxplat  anybody  else 
We  want  them  to  go  forward  with  tis. 

Bui  the  United  States  of  America,  at  this  time  in  his* 
tory,  muu  mainialn  the  strength  in  the  free  world  to 
provide  the  help  the  others  arenVable  to  provide  for 
them^Ives.  Th.it  mcaas  we  m)i\t  be  .strong  economically 
and  we  must  be  Ntrong  militarily.  But  a  nation  can  be 
strong  in  arms  and  rich  in  goodk  and  if  tt  is  poor  in  spirit, 
it  will  die. 

This  organization,  because  you  contribute  so  much  to 
the  spirit  of  America,  that  is  why  you,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
rendering  a  service  that  is  so  enormously  important. 

More  than  300  years  ago,  in  !  630,  Governor  Winthrop 
told  the  colonists  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  as  a 
little  boat  was  looking  at  Massachusetts,  that  "the  eyes  of 
all  people"  were  on  them.  He  quoted  to  them  the  words  of 
the  Bible:  "You  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  set  upon 
a  hill  caimot  be  hidden." 

Think  of  how  presumptuous  that  was  to  say  then. 
America,  not  even  settled,  a  few  colonists,  just  al)out  to 
arrive,  and  here  he  said  "You  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
A  city  ict  upon  a  hill  canr.jt  be  hidden."  That  was  the 
spirit  that  made  this  country. 

Three  centuries  later,  America  is  like  "a  city  set  upon 
a  hill" — strong  and  Kch.  The  question  is:  Do  we  have  the 
character,  the  richness  in  spirit,  and  the  strength  in  spirit 
that  a  nation  needs.  What  we  do  with  the  challenge  of 
peaceful  competition,  what  we  fail  to  do,  will  be  seen 
today  by  the  cya  of  the  world  and  tomorrow  by  the  cye« 
of  our  children. 


I  ask  thi:^  great  org-anization.  leaden*  all  acrov  .-^11  of 
America,  let  us  join  together  to  awaken  the  moral  power 
that  is  the  heritage  of  a  hard>working  people  and,  by  our 
example,  let  America  be  the  light  of  the  world. 

KOTi:  The  Prcjtdcnt  ipoVe  »t  9:19  pm.  m  ihc  Waldorf -At  torin 
Hotel.  NcMT  York,  N.Y.  At  printed  nbove,  ihii  item  follow!  ihc  text 
of  the  White  KouK  prc«i  rcIcMC 


Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 

The  President's  Remarks  Upon  Signing  Bill  EstabUskins 
the  Uncoln  Home  at  Sprinsfitldf  iUt'nou,  as  a  Nationat 
Historic  Site,   Augiut  28, 2972 

Governor  Ogilvie,  Congressman  Findley,  end  our  very 
distinguished  guests  on  t  'lis  historic  occasion: 

I  am  most  honored  to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
a  bill  which  will  continue  a  long  tradition  of  the  State  of 
Illin(»$,  the  Land  of  Uncoln,  of  reminding  the  American 
people  of  this  precious  heritage.  In  signing  that  bill,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  who  helped  lo,  first,  pro* 
pose  it  and  then  to  get  it  through  the  Congress,  and  par* 
tieularly  to  Congressman  Flndley,  your  Congressman 
from  this  area.  And  to  you.  Governor  OgU\^e,  and  to  all 
of  the  people  of  both  parties  in  this  State  of  Illinois  may 
I  e::pres$  the  gratitude  of  a  very  grateful  nation  for  what 
Illinois  has  done  to  preserve  the  Lincoln  hcriiage. 

I  think,  of  coui>c,  of  ihc  Lincoln  Tomb.  I  ihink  of  :hc 
Lincoln  law  office.  We  think,  of  courvc.  today  of  ihe  Lin- 
coln Home,  the  only  home,  it  is  said,  he  rcJIy  had  and  that 
he  owned,  where  he  lived  for  17  years,  where  three  of  his 
sais  were  bom,  and  one  died.  We  think,  of  cour^,  of  this 
chamber,  a  restoration  of  the  place  where  Lincoln  spoke 
as  a  Member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  this  chamber 
where  so  many  years  ago,  perhaps  before  his  Presidency, 
his  most  famous  speech  was  made,  the  "House  Divided" 
speech,  the  one  which  may  have  led  to  his  nomination, 
and  later  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

So  the  Nation  is  grateful  that  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  people  of  Illinois,  through  the  years,  have  done  so 
much  to  prc^rvc  the  Ijncoln  heritage  no  tli.at  hundreds 
of  tliousand\,  millions  of  pcnj)le,  p.irticul.irly  yoimg  Aiiicr* 
icam,  can  come  here  and  .sec  where  tliU  great  man  lived, 
where  he  worked,  and  to  see,  also)  the  people  tli.at  he  loved, 
because  I  think  one  of  the  most  moving  pxsxages  of  Sand- 
burg's "Life  of  Lincoln"  was  his  quoution  from  one  of 
Lincoln's  last  sutements  just  before  he  left  Springfield 
to  go  to  Washington  when  he  said,  "I  love  the  people 
here.  To  them,  their  kindness,  their  generosity,  I  owe 
everything  that  I  ani." 

He  spoJcc  to  them  because  he  had  lived  among  them 
and  I  speak  to  you  today  as  one  who  knows  the  people 
here,  who  knows  this  is  the  heartland  of  America,  not  just 
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S^t^c  I'o;*^  01  irro»:i.-.;o  "public  rcvci^uc  supnorc"  for  non!>ubIic  schools  Is  roc-' 
oniruGndcd  in>e'.:c  ziviZ  Inrcrin  rcporc  of  eha  ?rcsidcr.c's  ?Ar.Ql  on  XonDubllc  Ecuca;ior.« 
The  panel's  rdcocr^cr.dacions  also  havd  chc  support  of  Ics  parent  body,  cr.e  Presidenc's 
Cos::;lsslon  on  School  Financd,  says  Kcil  H.  Xc21roy»  coa^tission  chairzian.    Since  che 
overall  consiission  rcporc  is  noc  due  until  Xarch,  chc  panel  has  recommended  several 
lr:::;2diace  seeps  "Zo  arrdsc  the  decline  of  nonpublic  schools/'    The  five-aenber  panel, 
headed  by  Cacholie  U*  Pres.  Clarene(».  Walton,  feels  soaeching  nusc  be  done  ac  once 
because »  In  Walton's  words,  the  .nonpublic  school  crisis  "has  worsened  co  a  point 
vhere  the  very  existence  of  quality  education -in  the  nonpublic  sector  is  In  jeopardy* 

The  panel's  rcconcic^nd.ttions  draw  on  existlnn  or  proposed  school  legislation* 
The  \r.\\\cl  rccoumonJ^:    viuo>^o^i:*  l^cdor:il  unforcciucnt  of  r(:;;ul.'it:iont;  llinL  require  the 
use  of  Hle;:;or.tary  and  Secondary  l^ducal'ion  Act  fund:;  for  nonpublic  t;chool  pupils; 
guarantees  of  continued  federal  aid  for  nonpublic  i;chool  puplln  in  all  propo&als  for 
c&r.£olid:itir.g  federal  cducjiti&n  prograia:;;  participation  of  nonpublic  f;choolj  in  the 
pending  uiergency  School  Aid  legislation  to  help  schools  desegregate;  emphasis  on 
cooperative  progr^s  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools  in  plans  for  Che  ^fational 
Institute  of  education;  creation  In  thd  U*S.  Office  of  Education  of  a  "structure"  to 
^deal  directly  with  nonpublic  schools;  and  Administration  participation  in  a  Washing- 
^'ton',  D.C. » -conference  on  the  ncnpubllc  school  crisis.    The  panel's  report  vas  sent 
C.to^.the  White^ House  on  Feb.  12,  but  it  vas  not  released  until  last  week. 


■|>     I^ep.  John  Bradeaas,  S-Ind. ,  has  called  for  swift  iapleaentation  of  the  Environ*  ' 
aencal  Education  Act  gassed  by  Congress  last  year.    Brademas  noted  that  Nixon  Ad- 
I  ainistration  witnesses  originally  opposed  the  act  and,  after  Congress  approved  the 
jacasure,  opposed  appropriations  for  it.    Since  the  bill's  enactment,  the  Adainlstra*- 
i.tion  has  failed  to  name  an  advisory  council  or  a  permanent  director  of  environaental 
education  progroas,  failed  to  create  an  Office  of  Environmental  Education  and  closed 
•the  Public  Broadcasting  Environmental  Center,  Bradeaas  said.    Despite  these  obsta- 
■cles,  about  AC  grants,  totalling  $1*7  nillion,  will  be  made  to  educational  organiza.- 
tions  and  nonprofit  Agencies  during  the  coming  year.    Applications  for  the  grants  ar*, 
due  by  Kay  26  at  the  U.S.  Office  of.  Education's  Office  of  Priority  Management. 

".[>     The  Supreae  Court  has  affiraed  a  lower  court  ruling  that  declared  New  York's 
antibusing  law. unconstitutional.    Tne  law  had  made  it  illegal  to  reassign  pupils  to 
achieve  racial  balance  and  also  prohibited  rczoning  school  districts  for  racial  pur« , 
poses.    The  high  court's  decision  is  consistent  with  its  April  20  ruling  that  busing 

^  is  necessary  as  a  ncano  to  "dismantlo  the  dual  school  systems"  of  tho  South. 

>    XA^GS  IX  THE  NEWS:    Robert  P.  Hanrahan.  37,  recently  defeated  superintendent  o^ 
schools  in  Cook  County,  111.,  has  been  noainated  to  be  the  regional  coaaissioner  of 
education  for  HEM's  Region  V,  located  in  Chicago.    Ray  Page,  foraer  state  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  Illinois, *  had  been  nominated  for  the  Region  V  post,  but  he 
asked  that  his  name  be  withdrawn.    He  has  now  been  noainated  to  be  assistant  regional 
administrator  in  the  U.S.  Environaental. Protection  Agency.,  o    Irwin  E.  Kirk.  39, 
e>:ecutive  officer  in  the  Bureou  of  Elemcntnry  and  Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Ofilco 
of  Hduc.-ition  (USOK) »  huu  been  dcni^nnted  Ut;OH*u  /ictinjj  ntitiiutnnt  couuitli.uXoueL'  for 
ft'it-inlMr.it  Jon.    Kirk  ropl/iCUM  Lllii' L?l' Wt'l/i*  whoMiftu  ncccpccd  a  poiUcioii  with 
Lhc  ::dt.X&i<;tl  Siclbucb  Foundation,    ©.  Gilbert  J.  Chavez «  39,  h;io  been  named  director 
of  USOE's  Office  for  Spanish  Speaking  Affairs*    Ha  was  formerly  deputy  to  USOE's 
equal  employment  officer*  '  • 
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1016  .Sixteenth  Street,  N.»;, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  332-1AA6 


Nri»  II.  V*  CIIAIKMAN 
tttl^k  A.  1Uv*^ 

N  \rm*n  Fr^neii 
D«vi<4  li.  Kur(/n<«n 
vrcnJili  11.  Pierce 


Kcbruary  J2,  1071 


CXCCwTtVC  OiAtCTOA 
Norrran  K'lth 


The  rrcsident 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President: 

Z  oa  forvarding  herewith  an  interln  Report  of  the  panel 
on  Nonpublic  Education,  established  by  you  as  a  part  of 
your  Corjaissioft  on  School  Finance.    The  Coirjaission  is 
in  general  agreement  with  the  recooBRcndaticns  contained 
therein. 

An  interin  report  of  the  total  Coralssion  dealing  with 
all  the  considerations  cited  in  your  Executive  Order 
No.  11513  of  March  3,  1970,  including  t^e  nonpublic 
school  area,  is  currently  being  prepared  and  will  be 
forvarded  to  your  office  in  approximately  one  month. 
The  Panel's  report  is  being  forwarded  now,  in  view  of 
the  desire  of  your  office  to  receive  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  an  interia  report  regarding  our  considera- 
tion  of  the  problems  relative  to  the  nonpublic  schools. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  the  nonpubli: 
schools  are  cun-ently  being  studied  in  the  overall  " 
context  of  public  plus  nonpublic  school  finance,  it  is 
premature  to  present  to  you,  at  this  tiaie,  the  results 
of  our  cccnplete  evaluation  of  the  problems  relative  to 
nonpublic  schools.  This  will  be  incorporated- ;n  our 
final  report  to  be  submitted  by  Karch  3,  1972. 

/•cni^clfuJ Jy  auUnittca, 


Neil  McElroy 


85-871  O  -  12  •  4 
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CkCCUTIVC  SiMCCIOtt 


The  President 
The  Vhlte  House 
Washington,  D'.  C. 


Desr  Kr.  President: 


Your  creation  last  March  of  a  President's  Panel  on 
Nonpublic  Education  was  both  historic  and  unprecedented. 

It  was  historic  because  its  formation  waa  tacit 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  while  aany  studies  of  American 
schools  have  been  conaissloned,  the  focus.  Invariably, 
was  on  the  public  face  of  the  education  coin;  hence^  you 
established  a  ssall  group  with  a  mandate  to  examine  Che 
special  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  schools  in  the  prlvat*  sector  and  to  bring  solid 
Information  and  constructive  recommendations  for  the 
consideratl(}a  of  your  Administration  and^for  all  thoughtful 
Americans. 

Equally  noteworthy  Is  the  manner  In  which  you  asked 
the  Panel  to  perfors  Its  duties.    By  requesting  it  to  work 
with  and  within  the  full  slxteen-sember  Coomission  on  School 
Finance  (announced  ahortly  after  the  Panel),  you  sought 
to  assure  a  comprehenalve  study  by  the  Commission  which 
would  take  Into  full  account  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
balance'-'as  well  aa  the  growing  interdependence— ^f  public 
and  nonpublic  educational  aystems.    Diversity  of  education 
within  t^  ^  Constitution  Is  the  stated  goal. 

Your  action  wrm  unprei't'duiituJ  bucaime,  for  t!iu  (IvzSL 
Llmu  in  the  counLvy'u  lilutory,  a  imtlonnl  AJminiuLraLlon 
unequivocally  coniaittuJ  itself  to  thb  value  of  ^  viable 
pluralistic  educational  system  where  the  nonpublic  schools 
were  seen  as  "an  Integral  part  of  the  netlon's  educational 
establishment."    in  short,  ths  Administration  viewed  ths 
continued  dynamic  and  healthy  exlatsncs  of  nonpublic  schools 
aa  bslng  In  chs  public  Interest. 
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The  President 
February  12,  1971 


Since  itfc  creation*  Mr.  I'rcuic^nt,  ihu  I'.mel  nctsbcrK  imvc  m-l  In 
;#lc:n.iry  <I,iy-long  svuuionc  at  least  once  monthly  on  the  average,  anJ 
individual  ncsabers  have  given  aany  nore  working  days  to  study  and  to 
interviews  in  order  to  difcharge  their  obligations.    They  have  helped 
to  delineate  major  problem  areas  which  require  intensive  in  depth  study 
by  the  Comaisaion. 

However,  even  without  benefit  of  extended  and  intensive  research,  It 
is  clear  that  the  crisis  alluded  to  in  your  1970  Message  to  Congress 
has  worsened  to  a  point  where  the  very  existence  of  quality  education 
in  the  nonpublic  sector  ie  in  jeopardy.    Our  preliminary  findings 
forcefully  reinforce  your  deep  concern  over  the  seriousness  oC  the 
situation  when  you  said:    "This  government  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
potential  collapse  of  such  (nonpublic)  schools." 

The  P&nel  feels  it  can  now  identify  certain  of  these  synptons  and 
problems  which*  if  unchecked,  will  hasten  a  collapse  whose  consequ<>nces 
will  adversely  affect  the  public  interest.    It  further  feels  it  can 
offer  interim  recommendations  which  can  Aore  effectively  utilize 
existing  school  legiclation  and  enrich  certain  proposals  under 
current  review  by  your  Administration. 

These  problems  and  these  recommendations  form  the  substance  of  this 
first  interim  report  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  the  President's  Panel  o:i  Nonpublic  Education. 


t 


SJ^cerely, 


rl'jOliifi  PS.  .^Ji£  r'*^l£l  211  Nonpublic  Kducotton 
wfrUnw  i;.  McM-iima 
V/lIlIom  C.  Saltonutall 
Clarence  C.  Walton 
Ivan  £.  Zylsera 
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INTRODUCrrOU 

Asserting  the  need  for  diversity  in  education  in  the  United  Stupes » 
President  Richard  Nixon  established  on  April  21,  1970,  a  Panel  on 
Nonpublic"  Education  under  the  ohairmanshXp  of  Clarence  C.  Walton.  The 
other  panelists  are  William  E.  McManus,  ViUian  G.  Saltonstall  and 
Ivan  E.  Zylstra.    The  four  were  also  naocd  to  the  sixteen-oeaber 
Conaission  on  School^  Finance  whose  membership  was  announced  subsequently. 

During  early  suaaer*  the  Panel  prepared  a  prospectus  for  a  national 
study  of  public  policy  toward  nonj  Mic  schools  (defined  herein  as  those 
which  are  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  which  comply  with  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  196<»  -  ?ubl.^c  Law  88-352).    This  prospectus  was 
promptly  made  available  to  the  Comiiiission's  staff.    On  0>:tober  31,  1970, 
the  Coimlssion  approved  the  followif^g  four  major  stuc;.es  of  nonpublic  schools 

1.  Identification  and  reviev  of  the  economic  and  social  benefits 
accruing  to  the  nation  fica  the  operation  of  nonpublic  schools; 

2.  Analysis  of  the  potential  for  new  forms  of  cooperation  between 
public  and  nonpublic  schools; 

3.  An  nnnlyulu  of  the  varlouo  forms  of  public  aid  to  nonpubK^  i;chools 
and  the  rules  of  law  which  apply; 

.  4»    A  review  of  the  finanical  status  oi  .<onpublic  schools,  including: 

a.  their  cr.ro llaent  and  financial  trends; 

b.  causes  of  these  trends; 

c*    the  probable  effect  on  public  school  systems  from  the 

closing  of  nonpublic  schools; 
d*    an  analysis  of  parental  motivations  in  the  exercise  of 

educatioiial  choice. 
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Working  with  anJ  within  Che  Commission,  the  Panel  is  presently  seeking 
to  mobilize  nonpublic  school  resources  to  assist  in  the  prompt  and  thorough 
completion  of  these  important  studies. 

THE  PANEL'S  SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

In  the  April  message  establishing  the  Panel,  the  President  explicitly  < 
charged  it  to  do  three  things: 

\*    to  study  and  to  evaluate  the  problems  confronting  nonpublic 
schools; 

1*    to  report  the  nature  of  the  crisis  confronting  nonpublic 
schools; 

3 •    to  make  positive  recctnmendat ions  to  the  President  for  action 
which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  entire  national  education' 
system* 

The  Presidential  message  also  noted  that  "while  the  Panel  deliberates, 
nonpublic  schools  are  cxoslng  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day." 

Certain  inferences  maybe  drawn.    The  first  is  awareness  of  the 
need  for  prompt  response  to  the  President's  request  for  positive  recom- 
mendations to  deal  with  the  uniquely  critical  financial  problems  facing 
the  nation's  nonpublic  schools.    The  second  inference  i«  that  the  Panel 
may  be  expected  to  look  into  such  nonfinancial  issues  as  morale, 
deployment  of  personnel  between  inner-city  and  suburban  needs,  the  " 
extent  of  the  commitment  by  sponsors  and  by  parents  to  nonpublic 
schools,  'the  nature  of  curricular  concern*  with  the  moral  dimensions 
•of  the  human  personality,  tha  impact  of  ntw  theological  currents  and  related 
masters.  '  ,  . 
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BASIC  FREKISES 

The  Panel  supports  unqualifiedly  President"  Nixon's  clearly  stated 
position  on  the  role  of  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
American  education.    The  President  set  the  parameters  when  he  said: 

"The  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  :he  United  States 
have  long  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  nation's  educational  establish- 
ment.   They  supplement  in  an  important  way  the  main  task  of  our  public 
school  system.    They  provide  a  diversity  which  our  educational  system 
would  otherwise  lack.    They  give  a  spur  of  competition  to  the  public 
school  through  which  educational  innovations  cdme»  both  systems 
benefit,  and  progress  results.*' 

"Sliould  uuy  aingic  uchooi  oyotcin — public  or  private — ever  acquire 
a  complete  monopoly  over  the  education  of  our  children,  the  result 
would  neither  be  good  for  that  school  system  nor  good  for  the 
country.    The  nonpublic  schools  also  give  parents  the  opportunity 
to  send  children  to  a  school  of  their  own  choice  and  of  their  own 
religious  denominations.    They  offer  a  wider  range  of  possibilities 
for  educational  experimentation  and  special  opportunities,  especially 
for  Spanish-speaking  Americans  and  Black  Americans. 

"There  is  an  equally  important  consideiration:    these  schools  — 
nonsectarian.  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  other  —  often  add 
a  dimension  of  spiritual  value  to  education  affirming  in  children 
a  moral  code  by  which  to  live.    No  government  can  ^be  indifferent 
to  the  potential,  collapse  of  such  schools.*' 
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THE  IMMEDIATE  PROBLEMS 

Nonpublic  schools  confront  an  interlocking  set  of  problems,  each 
of  which  nay  have  varying  iapacts  in  different  local  ^tTuations. 
Generalizations  which  hold  true  in  equal  manner  on  often  quite  diverse 
constituencies  are  difficult  to  propose  with  certitude;  howev  r  in  the 
obvious  malaise  the  following  five  problems  are  critical: 

Rising  Operating  Costs 

Shrinkiiwp^Support  Base 

Redeployment  of  Resources 

Docllniny  iiurollmcnts 

Sagglnft  Confidence 

1.  Rising  OperatinR  Costs     are  due  to  inflation,  increased  teachers^ 

salaries,  improved  quality  of  instruction, 
^  reduced  class  sizes,  retirements,  health 
insurance  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

2.  Shrinking  Support  Base     is  attributable  to  inflation,  rising  unemploy- 

ment,  new  and  competing  demands  by  charities 
for  the  donor's  dollars,  rising  taxes  — 
notably  levies  for  public  education  at  all 
levels.    A  profile  of  a  family  with  children 
in  a  nonpublic  school  reveals  a  breadwinner 
facing  what  looks  to  him  as  "triple"  levying 
by  (a)  governments,  in  the  tax  bite,  (b)  by 
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his  church  or  synagoRue  in  the  form  of  tlthlnRi;» 
und  (c)  by  school  officials  in  thu  form  of 
tuiclpns  —  and  all  for  the  same  purpose: 
education. 

Redeployment  of  Resources    is  occasioned  by  major  coinialtments  to  inner 
city  schools  and  other  low  or  middle-income 
neighborhoods  even  as  suburban  areas  are  often 
asked  to  forgo  nev  school  construction. 
ParcnCfi  whose  ovm  children  arc  not  served  aru 
in  effect  asked  ,to  help  youngsters  from  poorer 
families  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
effort  is  laudable  and  should  be  continued 
but  its  continuance  is  precarious  In  view  of 
pressures  noted  above. 

in  some  well-established  schools  with  long 
histories  of  academic  achievement  are  related 
X.O  nag^Tng  uncertainty  over  these  schools'  ' 
financial  solvency  and  their  capacity  to  continue  to 
offer  quality  education  and  a  distinctive 
curriculum. 

occurs  among  these. three  critical  groups: 
(1)  sponsors  of  private  schools  who  see  no  end  to 
cost  pressures;  (2)  parents  who  speculate  on 
whether  their  school  will  ovtin  opcu  mcxL  yiMU 


Declining  Enrollments 


Sagging  Confidence 
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to  serve  their  chlldrenj^^d  (3)  among  teachers 
who  Increasingly  wonder  If  theirs  is  a  "lost 
cause"  because  of  public  Indifference  to  their 
contributions.  ' 

Isomcdiatc  pressures  to  balance  budgets  are 
scojC^cly  conducive  to  Innovation;  possibilities  )f 
bankruptcy  are  111  designed  to  attract  and  hold 
excellent  tcochcrs.    Conflicting  courc  duclulons 
In  cases  Involving  aid  to  nonpublic  pupils 
generate  doubt  over  the  government's  willingness  or 
constitutional  capacity  to  assist  In  this  hour  of 
crisis. 

Despairing  sponsors  are  not  creative  ones! 
Desplrlted  teachera  are  not  stimulating  ones! 
Confused  parents  are  not  coanltted  ocesl 
i         ,  It  Is  the  child  who  suffers. 

THE  CRISIS 

The  year  1965  was  a  watershed  In  the  history  of  nonpublic  education 
because  It  climaxed  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  steadily  rising  enrollments. 
In  1966  the  pattern  shifted  and  with'  the  change  came  important  implications 
for  the  nation  at  large. 

While  many  church  sponsored  or  church  affiliated  schools  experienced 
enrollment  reversals  In  1966,  the  impact  was  first  (as  early  as  1964)  and 
most  dramatically  felt  by' Catholic  schools  which,  over  the  years,  had 
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enrolled  the  largeac  portion  of  nonpublic  students.    Since  the  Fall  of  1964 
the  doimward  trend  has  continued  each  year  In  Catholic  schools  with  the  result 
that  decreases  In  the  five-year  period  between  1964-65  and  1969-70  have  bean 
about  950,000  students  —a  drop  of  nearly  20  percent.    If  this  pattern  persists, 
1980  enrollments  In  Catholic  schools  could  be  only  one-half  of  its  1964 
total. 

It  was  also  In  1966  that  schools  sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Seven-Day  Adventlst  experienced 
their  first  declines i  others,  like  the  National  Union  of  Christian  Schools  and 
Lutherans,  witnessed  slight  enrollment  rises  but  most  recent  Indications  re^'eal 
that  they,  too,  are  undergoing  reversals* 

While  the  Hebrew  Day  Schools  have  been  a  happy  exception  among 
so-called  ''church"  achools,  testimony  heard  by  the  Panel  suggests  that 
difficulties  are  mounting  for  these  enterprises  as  well^^ 

The  members  of  the  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Independent  Schools 
have  not  yet  auffered  general  enrollment  losses*    However,  many  of  the 
day  schools  are  experiencing  a  leveling  off  of  demand  which  may  foreshadow  a 
period  of  still  lower  enrollment  with  resulting  financial  difficulties  In  all  but 
the  wealthiest  of  these  Institution^^ 

While  the  opening  'of  special  academies  in  some  states  accounts  for  a 
small  enrollment  Increase  In  the  nonsectarlan  sector.  It  Is  a  safe 
generalliatlon  to  say  that  virtually  all  nonpublic  schools  may  be  priced 
out  of  business  as  they  continue  to  raise  tuitions  and  fees  beyond  the 
capacity  of  all  except  the  highest  Income  families. 

In  the  light  of  such  trends,  what  arc  tlic  probable  consequences 
that  the  American  people  must  consider?    The  Panel  identifies  the 
following: 
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1.  Parental  Choice  in  their  children's  education  will  erode 

as  nonpublic  schools  vanish  .in  large  numbers. 
Choice  is  a  right;  its  exercise  depends  on  the 
availability  o£  diverse  educational  systems. 

2.  Hducational  Diversity       will  be  submerged  into  educational  uniformity 

which  can  breed  a  bland  conformity  in  curricula, 
teaching  methods,  teacher  incentives,  and  Che 
like. 

3.  Creative  Competition        between  public  and  nonpublic  schools  will 

decline,  rather  than  being  fostered. 

A.    Mor;^l  and  Spiritual  Values    will  receive  less  attention.    Even  if 

"information"  content  in  education  improves,  the 
"formatlod* content  will  likely  decline.    It  is 
worth  recalling  that  in  1776  Thomas  Paine 
wrotfi!  in  Common  Sense  that  "when  we  are 
planning  for  posterity,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  virtue  is  not  hereditary." 

5.    The  Urban  Disadvantaged    will  lose  the  services  of  many  dedicated 

teachers  whose  coniniitmont  to  them  remains 
firm  within  present  institutional  arrangements 
but  who  may  be  driven  from  their  posts  as  the 
resource  base  erodes. 


in  urban  aroas  will  be  deprived  of  schools 
which  have  served  the  community  as  stabilizing 
agents  and  encuXturating  institutions. 

to  defray  costs  for  capital  investment  and 
for  instruction.    What  is  crucial  here  is 
taxpayer  reaction  among  those  who  feel 
deprived  of  choice. 
When  nonpublic  schools  can  operate  with  balanced  budgets,  they  will 
begin  to  shore  up  the  morale  of  their  faculty  and  sponsors;  they  will 
continue  to  introduce  innovative  programs  which  can  attract  new  students. 
This  Panel  senses  that  many  parents  will  continue  to  commit  their 
children,  themselves,  and  their  money  in  nonpublic  schools  so  long  as 
their  continuance  as  first-rate  educational  institutions  appears  likely. 
These  parents,  encouraged  by  equality  accorded! to  nonpublic  pupils  under 
Federal  and  State  laws,  may  lend  support,  for  larger  expenditures  of  tax  funds 
to  sustain  excellent  public  schools.  \  • 

While  the  Panel  is  aware  that  money  alone  will  solve  neither  the 
nonpublic  nor  public  school  crisis,  it  is  convinced  that  some  measure  of 
public  revenue  support  for  nonpublic  pupils  is  urgently  needed  to 
i;upplcmunt  the  existing  private  investment. 

It  is  in  response  to  the  charge  given  the  HanoZ  in  the  Proa idou tin 1 
statement  establishing  it  that  the  following  interim  recommendations  are  offered. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  these  recommendations  fall  within  existing 
legislation  or  program  proposals  wnder  current,  review  by  your  Administration. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  the  kinds  of  recommendation^  which,  if  promptly 


6.    Ethnic  Groups 


7.    Taxes  Will  Rise 
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implisncnted  will  serve  to  urrcst  ilic  decline  of  nonpubJlc  schooU.  '.Smii 
action  is  necessary  if  the  ultimate  reconunendations  of  this  Panel  and  those 
of  Lhc  School  Finance  Conunis^ulon  in  Lhc  nonpublic  KChool  area  ucc  Lo  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  still  vital  part  of  tlic  nation's  educational  system. 

INTERIM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Existing  legislation  and  regulations  authorizing  and  requiring 
Federal  aid  for  the  benefit  of  nonpublic  school  pupils,  notably 
those  who  are  eligible  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  should  be  vigorously  enforced  by  Federal  agencies. 

2.  Proposals  for  consolidation  of  existing  federal  aid  to  education 
programs  should  include  guarantees  that  all  currently  eligible 
nonpublic  school  pupils  will  continue  to  ^  ticipate. 

3.  The  equity  for  nonpublic  schools  and  their  pupils  in  the  House 
version  of  the  Emergency  ^^Mucation  Act  of  1970,  but  absent  in 

the  Senate  bill  of  the  91st  Congress,  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
final  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.    The  Panel  deems  it  Imperative  that  nonpublic 
schools  participate  in  these  emergency  programs  to  stabilize 
racial  integration  and  to  open  up  opportunities  for  future 
InLegration. 

A.    Plans  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  sliotild  include 
appropriate  representation  from  the  nonpublic  sector  on  the 
National  Advisory  Council  and  should  set  priorities  for 
research  on  the  ways  public  and  nonpublic  schools  may  cooperate 
in  the  development  of  improved  and  innovative  educational 
techniques. 
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5«    Plans  for  £i  reorganised  Offlee  of  RdueaClon  Rhould  ineludc 
provision  for  ere at Ion  of  a  strueture  Co  deal  dircetly 
vith  nonpublic  sehools  and  to  make  effcetive  recommenda- 
tions to  top  offielals  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Edueatlon  and  Welfare* 

6«    The  Administration  is  requested  to  participate  in  a 
Washington  Conference  to  review  the  nonpublic  school, 
criiii  in  all  its  dimensions*    The  Panel  on  Nonpublic 
Education  stands  ready  to  assist  in  planning  such  a 
conference. 

In  summaryi  the  Panel,  conscious  of  your  Administration's  coosnicment 
to  a  viable  pluralistic  educational  system  ttt  being  in  the  pub^^ 
interest,  has  sought  in  this  report  to  respond  constructively  in  ways 
that  will  allow. for  the  future  fulfillment  of  fhat  coomitment* 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  C*  Waltonj  Chalnnan 
William  E.  McManus 
William  G*  Saltonstall 
Ivan  b*  Zylstra 
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The  President's  Commission 
on  School  Finance 

I  am  today  signing  an  Executive  Order  establishing  a 
President's  Commission  on  School  Finance,  to  be  in  ex- 
istence for  2  years,  reporting  to  the  President  periodically 
on  future  revenue  nt.ieJs  and  fiscal  priorities  for  public 
and  non-public  schools.  "  " 

(a)  From  Quantity  to  Quality.  Over  the  past  20  years 
the  public  schools  have  experienced  the  greatest  expan- 
sion in  their  history.  Enrollments  increased  by  80% — 
from  25  million  to  45  million  pupils — in  those  2  decades. 

But  now  the  period  of  steep  enrollment  growth  in  the" 
schools  is  over:  The  birthrate  has  been  declining  for  about 
10  years  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
is  expected  to  rise  only  slightly  in  the  decade  ahead.  This 
means  that  the  schools,  no  longer  faced  with  a  problem 
of  sharply  increasing  numbers,  will  now  be  able  to  con- 
centrate on  finding  improved  educational  methods.  They 
can  now  shift  their  emphasis  from  quantity  to  quality. 

(b)  Future  Financial  Needs.  Despite  this  leveling-off  of 
enrollments,  additional  resources  will  be  necessary,  par- 
ticularly if  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures continues.  Yet,  because  we  have  neglected  to  plan 
how  we  will  deal  with  school,  finance,  we  have  great  in- 
stability and  uncertainty  in  the  financial  structure  of 
education. 

(c)  Disparity  Among  Districts  and  States.  The  con- 
tinuing of  narrowing  gap  in  educational  expenditures  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  States  and  rich  and  poor  school 
districts  is  cause  for  national  concern.  Differences  in  dol- 
lars per  pupil  are  not  in  themselves  wrong;  in  a  democ- 
racy, communities  should  have  the  right  to  provide  extra 
support  to  their  schools  if  they  wish.  But  some  areas  with 
a  low  tax  base  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  provide 
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adequate  support  to  their  schools,  a  problem  that  crosses 
State  lines  in  an  era  of  mobility — when  the  poorly  taught 
of  one  area  frequently  become  unemployed  adults 
elsewhere. 

The  need  is  apparent  for  a  central  body  to  study  the 
different  approaches  being  pioneered  by  States  and  local 
districts,  and  to  disseminate  the  information  about  suc- 
cesses achieved  and  problems  encountered  at  the  local 
level. 

(d)  Sources  of  Funds  for  Education.  State  support  ac- 
counts for  38%  of  schpol  revenues.  Federal  support  for 
about  8%,  with  54%  of  the  burden  carried  locally.  Of  the 
local  funds,  almost  all  come  from  property  taxes,  but  that 
tax  base  is  not  keeping  up  with  educational  expenditures. 
A  major  review  of  the  tax  resources  and  needs  of  educa- 
tion is  in  order. 

The  best  method  of  providing  direct  Federal  monetary 
aid  to  education,  and  the  one  most  consistent  with  local 
control  of  education,  is  through  the  system  of  revenue 
sharing  which  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  in  August. 
Much  of  the  tax  revenue  which  the  Federal  government 
would  return  to  the  States  will  probably  be  used  where 
two-fifths  of  State  and  local  funds  now  go — to  the  schools. 
Revenue  she-ring  proposals  which  would  total  five  billion 
dollars  annuajly  by  1975  wHI  help  States  and  localities 
meet  their  educational  and  other  needs  in  the  way  that 
ensures  the  most  diversity  and  the  most  responsiveness 
to  local  need — without  Federal  domination. 

A  related  and. important  reform  is  urgently  needed  in 
the  present  program  of  grants  to  schools  in  Federally- 
impacted  areas.  As  presently  constituted,  this  program 
neither  assists  States  to  determine  their  own  education 
expenditures  nor  re-directs  funds  to  the  individual  dis- 
tricts in  greatest  need.  That  is  why,  in  the  Federal  Econ- 
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omy  Act  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  week,  1  called  for 
a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  this  program.  The  President's 
Commisj'on  on  School  Finance  will  examine  the  combined 
effects  of  this  reform,  the  potential  of  revenue  sharing  for 
educational  finance,  and  the  impact  of  savings  accruing 
to  states  under  the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Program, 
and  will  assist  State  and  Fede<'al  agencies  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  these  important  changes. 

(e)  Possible  Efficiencies.  Many  public  and  non-public 
school  systems  make  inefficient  use  of  their  facilities  and 
staff.  The  9-month  school  year  may  have  been  justified 
when  most  youngsters  helped  in  the  fields  during  the 
summer  months,  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  many  com- 
munities can  any  longer  afford  to  let  expensive  facilities 
sit  idle  for  one-quarter  of  the  year. 

Thousands  of  small  school  districts — some  without 
schools — continue  to  exist,  resulting  in  inequities  in  both 
finance  and  education.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our 
large  city  school  systems  have  become  too  large,  too  bu- 
reaucratic, and  insensitive  Ic  varying  educational  needs. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  grants  frequently  cre- 
ates inefficiency.  There  are  now  about  40  different  Fed- 
eral categorical  grant  programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  This  system  of  carving  up  Federal  aid 
to  education  into  a  series  of  distinct  programs  may  have 
adverse  educational  effects.  Federal  "pieces"  do  not  add 
up  to  the  whole  of  education  and  they  may  distract  the 
attention  of  educators  away  from  the  big  picture  and 
into  a  constant  scramble  for  special  purpose  grants. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  I  will  continue  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  consolidation  of  grants  into  packages 
that  are  truly  useful  to  States  and  localities  receiving 
them.  This  would  place  much  more  administrative  control 
of  these  Federal  funds  in  local  hands,  removing  red  tape 
and  providing  flexibility. 
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•  (f)  Non-Public  Schools.  The  non-public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  have  long  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  educational  establish- 
ment— ^supplementing  in  an  important  way  the  main  task 
of  our  public  school  system.  The  non-pub'Jc  schools  pro- 
vide a  diversity  which  our  educational  system  would  other- 
wise lack.  They  also  give  a  spur  of  competition  to  the  pub- 
lic schools — ^through  which  educational  innovations 
come,  both  systems  benefit,  and  progress  results. 

Should  any  single  school  system — public  or  privatn — 
ever  acquire  a  complete  monopoly  over  the  education  of 
our  children,  the  absence  of  competition  would  neither  be 
good  for  that  school  system  nor  good  for  the  country. 
The  non-public  schools  also  give  parents  the  op oortunity 
to  send  their  children  to  a  school  of  their  own  choice,  and 
of  their  own  religious  denomination.  They  offer  a  wider 
range  of  possibilities  for  education  experimentation  and 
special  opportunities  for  minorities,  especially  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  black  Americans. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  feiled  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  declining  enrollments  in  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  most  of  them  church  supported,  which 
educate  11%  of  all  pupils — close  to  6  million  school  chil- 
dren. In  the  past  2  years,  close  to  a  thousand  non-public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  closed  and  most  of 
their  displaced  students'enrolled  in  local  public  schools. 

If  most  or  all  private  schools  were  to  close  or  turn  pub- 
lic, the  added  burden  on  public  funds  by  the  end  of  the 
1970s  would  exceed  $4  billion  per  year  in  operations, 
with  an  estimated  $5  billion  more  needed  for  facilities. 

There  is  another  equally  important  consideration:  these 
schools— non-sectarian.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
other — often  add  a  dimension  of  spiritual  value  giving 
children  a  moral  code  by  which  to  live.  This  government 
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cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  potential  collapse  of  such 
schools. 

The  specific  problem  of  parochial  schools  is  to  be  a 
particular  assignment  of  the  Commission. 

In  its  deliberations,  I  urge  the  commission  to  keep  two 
considerations  in  mind.  Rrst,  our  purpose  here  is  not  to 
aid  religion  in  particular  but  to  promote  diversity  in  edu- 
cation; second,  that  non-public  schools  in  America  are 
closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 

Early  Learning 

In  the  development  of  the  mind,  child's  play  is  serious 
business.  One  of  my  first  initiatives  upon  taking"officev/as 
to  commit  this  Administration  to  an  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities during  the  First  Five  Years  of  Life.  That  commit- 
ment was  based  on  new  scientific  knowledge  about  the 
development  of  intelligence — ^that  iS  much  of  that  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  the  first  5  years  as  in  the  next  13. 

We  have  established  a  new  Office  of  Child  Development 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
am  now  directing  that  Department  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  jointly  to  establish  a  network  of  experi- 
mental centers  to  discover  what  works  best  in  early  child- 
hood education. 

An  experimental  program  of  this  nature  is  necessary 
as  we  expand  our  child  development  programs.  The  Early 
Learning  Program  will  also  provide  us  with  a  strong  ex- 
perimental base  on  which  to  build  the  new  day  care 
program,  involving  $386  million  in  its  first  full  year  of 
operation,  which  I  have  proposed  as  part  of  the  Family 
Assistance.  Plan.  ...... 

The  experimental  units  of  the  Early  Learning  Program, 
working  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  will  study 
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a  number  of  provocative  questions  raised  in  recent  years 
by  educators  and  scientists: 

— study  of  language  and  number  competence  be- 
tween lower-  and  middle-class  children  shows  a  signifi- 
cant difference  by  the  time  a  child  is  4  years  old.  but  the' 
difference  is  said  to  become  "awesome"  by  the  time  the 
child  enters  first  grade.  If  this  is  so,  what  effect  should  it 
have  on  our  approach  to  compensatory  education  in  the 
early  years? 

— study  of  poor  children  in  Washington,  D.C.,  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  indi- 
cates a  decline  in  I.Q.s  of  infants  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21  months — a  decline  that  can  be  forestalled  by  skill- 
ful tutoring  during  their  second  year.. if  this  is  true,  how 
should  it  affect  our  approach  to  the  education  of  the  very 
young? 

— Many  child  development  experts  believe  that  the 
best  opportunity  for  improving  the  education  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  three  lies  not  in  institutional  centers  but 
at  home,  and  through  working  with  their  mothers.  What 
might  we  do.  therefore,  to  communicate  to  young  women 
and  mothers — especially  to  those  in  or  near  poverty — ^the 
latest  information  on  effective  child  development  tech- 
niques with  specific  suggestions  about  its  application  at 
home? 

*  * 


The  Future  of  Learning  in  America 

The  tone  of  this  message,  9nd  the  appr,  ^  of  this 
Administration,  is  intended  to  be  challenging,  erica's 
educators  have  the  capacity  and  dedication  to  res^  ond  to 
that  challenge. 
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[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.»  Sept  5,  1971] 
Marland  Sees  Aid  Outside  Cash  fob  Nonpublic  Schools 

Education 'Commissioner  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.  says  federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments  are  not  doing  nil  they  should  under  the  law  to  lielp  bail  out  tinancially 
ailing  nonpublic  schools.  .    ,  , 

Marland  said  there  are  various  ways  of  giving  assistance  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  outside  direct  money  grants,  and  added  this  was  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  meant  when  lie  told  a  ICnights  of  Columbus  convention  in  New  \ork 
on  Aug.  17  that  he  could  be  counted  on  for  help. 

In  an  interview,  Marland  said  he  is  calling  a  three-day  meeting  here  in 
November  to  try  to  get  local  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials  together  on  the 
problem. 

HAILS   COURT  RULING 

Marland  also  said  the  recent  ruling  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  against 
using  local  property  taxes  as  the  financial  base  for  education  will  be  a  break- 
through in  improving  edueation^for  disadvantaged  children. 

Here  are  questions  and  answers  from  the  interview  ; 

Q.  Recently  before  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  New  York,  President  iNixoii 
said  he  supported  the  idea  of  help  for  parochial  and  private  schools  and  said  he 
could  be  counted  on  for  help.  Was  the  Office  of  Education  prepared  for  such 
a  pledge,  and  have  you  any  plans  in  the  works  for  bailing  out  these  financially 
troubled  private  schools?  . 

A.  The  Office  of  Education  had  been  committed  to  this  subject  by  legislation 
and  by  earlier  presidential  leadership  before  he  made  that  address,  so  that 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  what  we  are  doing;  we'll  just  try  harder  to  do  it. 
These  are  the  things  that  we're  doing.  .      ^  *i 

For  one  thing  I  will  be  convening  a  meeting  of  leading  educators  from  the 
42  largest  cities  drawing  together  the  principal  diocesan  school  official,  gen- 
erallv  a  priest  or  bishop,  together  with  the  principal  public  school  official,  gen- 
erally the  superintendent  of  schools,  at  a  meeting  here  in  mshington  in  mid- 
November.  It  would  include  other-private.schools  and  it  would  include  other 
religious  private  schools,  such  as  Lutheran  or  Episcopal  schools. 

PURPOSE  OF  MEETING 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  thni-  meeting  to  find  ways  that  we  can  bring  closer 
together  the  resources  of  tiic  public  schools  to  assist  the  nonpublic  schools  in 
\\l7v.<;-4hat  are  compatible  with  the  law.  And  we  know  that^tlie  Supreme  Court 
rure<i  this  spring  that  the  public  funds  were  inappropriate  for  expenditure  in  the 
-nonpublic  schools.  This  is  clear.  That's  no  longer  an  issue.  But  there  are  oppor- 
tunities within  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Aid  to  Education  Act  for  us  to 
provide  verv  real  assistance  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  • 

yo-  example,  under  Title  I  of  ESEA,  there  is  a  prescription  quite  clear  in  the 
law  that  the  children  of  a  nonpublic  school  system  are  equally  eligible  for  the 
ser\-ices  of  education— not  money,  not  direct  dollars,  but  the  services  of  educa- 
tion—aimed toward  the  disadvantaged,  consistent  with  those  very  same  serv- 
ices aimed  toward  the  public  school  child  who  is  disadvantaged. 

LENDING  OF  BOOKS 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  in  an  elementary  school  of  the  public  school 
svsteiii  a  child  attends  a  school  whore  a  new  counselor  for  elementary  children 
and  parents  has  been  added  under  T«  'e  I  at  a  cost  of  X  dollars  for  that  school. 
To  the  extent  that  there  are  other  children  in  a  nonpublic  school  with  the  same 
degree  of  disadvantage,  that  school  should  have  the  services  of  that  same  kind 
of  counselor.  Now  this  has  not  been  true  throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
degree  that  the  law  prescribes.  We  are  pushing  it  in  this  office;  thats  partly  the 
reason  for  convening  this  group  in  the  fall.  . ,    ^  xu 

Now,  on  another  side  of- this,  however,  another  title  of  that  act  provides  for  the 
lending  of  books  to  nonpublic  schools,  books  not  related  to  religion.  Tins  is  work- 
ing very  well,  and  at  almost  100  percent  effectiveness  we  are  delivering  hooks  to 
the  nonpublic  school  system  for  loan. 
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And  another  subject,  Title  III  of  that  act,  which  has  to  do  with  reform  and 
renewal  and  discovering  new  processes  at  the  local  level,  there  again  that's 
worknig  pretty  well.  Nonpublic  school  and  public  school  people  are  working 
together  to  solve  it.  Now  we  must  all  work  harder  at  it;  but  those  are  the  con- 
texts in  which  the  President  was  asking  for  more  effort  to  get  together  and 
help  the  nonpublic  .school  problem, 

Q.  You  are  interpreting  his  statement  then  as  referring  to  services  and  goods 
rather  than  direct  money  grants. 

A.  Yes,  I'm  sure  he  means  that,  because  under  the  law  this  is  the  onlv  way 
that  we  can  provide  assistance. 

Q.  The  California  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  school  financing  based  on  the 
local  property  tax  is  unconstitutional  is  being  regarded  generally  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  education  in  recent  times.  How  do  you  assess  the  im- 
pact and  significance  of  this  decision? 

A,  Yes.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  substantial  decision  as  it  relates  to  educa- 
tion. Its  impact  on  education  would  have  these  kinds  of  results,  as  I  see  it :  if  it 
IS  .sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  first,  I'm  sure  there  would  be  an  explosion  of 
correspondmg  .suits  throughout  the  land  and  that  the  very  same  issues  as  cited 
in  the  California  case  would  be  found  h^oadly  true  throughout  other  states. 

The  outcome  of  this  would  be  presumably  that  a  state  like  California  and 
possibly  any  other  state  .so  affected  would  have  to  completely  refonn  its  svs- 
tern  of  equity,  its  system  of  equalization  of  federal  resources  as  thev  relate' to 
education. 

One  of  the  basic  issues  here  is  the  failure  to  recognize  municipal  overburden.  It 
takes  two-thirds  of  the  money  that  a  community  can  raise  to  run  a  big  city,  leav- 
ing one-*;hird  left  over  for  its  school  obligations.  Almost  the  exact  reverse' is  true 
in  a  comfortable  suburb.  You  can  run  .the  suburb  on  one-third  of  the  tvpical  rev- 
enue  that  the  community  can  raise  and  tw  -thirds  are  left  over  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  And  the  inequity  there  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  yon  have 
much  higher- cost  to  conduct  the  schools  for  children  in  the  big  citv,  especiallv 
were  there  are  disadvantaged  and  minority  children.  So,  you  have  the  multiplier 
effect  of  a  larger  need,  lower  resources,  municipal  overburden  and  a  state  for- 
nulla  that  fails  to  resiwnd  to  that.  So  it's  a  very  serious  problem  and  this  is 
probably,  therefore,  a  breakthrough. 

Q.  Do  you  .see  any  role  for  the  federal  government  in  the  financial  end  of  it? 

A.  Not  at  this  stage. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  AMg.  18,  1971] 

Nixox  Vows  To  Help  Parochial  Schools;  Cardinal  Calls  Govkrxmext  Aid 

A  Right 

President  Nixon  told  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  Roman  Catholics  here  last 
night  that  they  conld  count  on  his  help  in  efforts  to  reverse  the  current  trend 
toward  the  closing  of  financially  troubled  parochial  school.*:. 

"AA  e  niust  .see  to  it  that  our  children  are  provided  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
and  religious  values  so  necessary  to  a  great  people  in  great  times/'  he  declared. 

At  a  time  when  private  and  parochial  schools  are  closing  "at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day,'  the  President  said,  "we  nmst  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  turn  it 
around — and  you  can  count  on  my  support  to  do  that." 

This  remark  drew  a  standing  ovation  from  the  1,500  people  attending  the 
States  Dinner  of  the  80th  annual  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Eariier  in  the  program  Cardinal  Cooke  charged  that  the  denial  of  government 
aid  to  parochial  .schools  was  "unreasonable  and  discriminatorv"  and  deprived 
the  parents  of  Constitutional  rights. 

The  Cardinars  .speech,  which  Mr.  Nixon  heanland  which  was  interrupted  hv 
applause,  was  the  first  major  respon.<?e  by  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  aid  to  pa- 
rochial .schools. 

On  .Tune  28  the  Court  ruled  8  to  1  that  state  programs  that  reimbursed  Catholic 
and  other  parochial  elementary  and  high  schools  for.in.<?trnction  in  non-religious 
subjects  were  unconstitutional. 
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In  his  address,  Cardinal  CooUe  said  he  was  convinced  that  "despite  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision,  practical  means  can  he  found,  and  will  be  found,  to 
assist  the  parent:?  of  nonpuhlic  school  chihlren." 

"As  Catholic  citizens  of  these  United  States,  we  call  upon  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans for  justice,"  he  declared.  "We  call  upon  them  not  only  for  our  Constitu- 
tional rights  hut  also  for  the  governmental  support  which  will  enable  our  par- 
ents to  exercise  those  rights." 

The  President  arrived  at  the  dinner  of  the  1.2  million-nienibcr  Catholic  frater- 
nal and  charitable  order  shortly  before  Cardinal  Cooke  began  his  2o-minute 
address. 


'[From  the  Washington  Monitor,  Sept,  13,  19T13 

Jloto  can  the  federal  ffovenimait  and  public  sehoola  hgally  give  more  aid  to 
nonimhUc  schools f  Answers  to  this  question  will  be  sought  at  a  N'ov.  15-17  meet- 
ing of  nonpublic  and  public  school  leaders  in  Washington,  D.C.  Sponsored  bv 
USOE,  the  meeting  will  search  for  ways  to  help  fninil  Pres.  Nixon's  promise  of 
providing  more  federal  aid  to  nonpublic  school.*?.  U.S.  Comr.  of  Education  Sidney 
P.  Marland,  in  announcing  the  nieeting,  said  additional  aid  coukl  probablv  come 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  He  cited  pro- 
visions in  Title  I,  ESEA,  that  provide  services— "not  money,  not  direct  dollar.s, 
but  the  servicas  of  education/'  Other  provisions  in  ESEA  were  also  noted  as 
additional  avenues  for  iucreased  aid  to  nonpublic  schools— the  lending  of  books 
and  the  financing  of  innovative,  reform  programs. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  ^ov.  16,  19T13 
Catholic  Bishops  Back  Tax  Credit  Px,A^• 
(By  William  H.  MacKaye) 

The  nation's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  yesterday  endorsed  a  plan  for  a  major 
drive  to  win  federal  financial  assistance  for  Catholic  schools  through  a  system  of 
income  tax  credits. 

The  plan,  described  to  the  bishops  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  William  E.  McManus 
of  Chicago,  would  involve  legislation  enabling  any  taxpayer  to  deduct  from  his 
federal  income  tax  payment  half  of  his  expenditures  for  school  tuition  and 
textbooks. 

Bishop  McManus,  who  is  superintendent  of  Catholic  schools  in  tlie  archdiocese 
of  Chicago  and  cliairman  of  the  bishops'  department  of  education,  told  the 
bishops  he  believes  that  the  tax  credit  proposal— because  it  aids  the  parent 
rather  than  the  school — will  meet  the  restrictions  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
court. 

Earlier  this  year  the  high  court  ruled  that  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island 
laws  providing  direct  state  tax  subsidies  to  church  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
non-religious  .subjects  violated  the  constitution  on  church -state  .separation. 

Catholic  sources  .said  that  a  bill  amending  federal  tax  law  to  permit  the  tax- 
credit  system  described  by  Bishop 'McManus  was  already  drawn  up  and  would 
he  hitroduced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  .shortly  by  Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
(D-IU.).  Pucinski  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Tlie  new  Catholic  drive  for  tax  aid  conies  at  a  time  when  church  leaders  feel 
themselves  under  .steadily  increasing  pre.s.surc  from  falling  enrollments  and 
rising  costs  of  operating  their  schools. 

In  yesterday's  (liscn.ssion  one  prcjate.  Bishop  Clarence  E.  El  well  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  declared  that  tuition  levels  in  miiyi  areas  were  now  .so  high  that  "even 
the  rich  cannot  afford  Catholic  school.s." 

In  addition  to  endorsing  the  campaign  for  tax  credit  legi.slation,  a  strategy 
devi.sed  over  the  past  three  months  by  an  ad  hoc  connnittee  that  Bi,shop  McManus 
headed,  the  hi.shops  also  unaninmn.sly  approved  a  statement  declaring  that  parents 
of  private  .school  students  have  a  constitutional  right  to  tax  aid. 

"Today  the  effects  of  taxation,  inflation  and  ri.sing  governmental  cost  make  it 
increasingly  impos.sihle  for  parents  to  exercise  their  constitutional  freedoms  in 
education  without  enabling  a.ssistanco/'  they  .said. 
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"...  In  order  to  exercise  this  right  today,  parents  need  and  are  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  economic  hell) — share  of  the  tax  dollars  they  pay." 

Federal  education  officials,  meantime,  are  me*jting  this  week  at  a  conference 
center  hi  Warren  ton,  Va.,  with  big  city  .public  and  parochial  school  officials. 
That  session  is  seen  as  a  preliminary  exploration  by  Nixon  administration  repre- 
sentatives of  how  they  might  implement  the  President's  promise  of  federal 
assistance  for  Catholic  sdiools. 

In  other  business  during  the  oiKJning  day  of  their  regular  autumn  meeting 
here  the  bishops  also  overwhelmingly  voted  down  a  proposal  that  might  have 
simplitied  pulpit  exchanges  bewteen  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  clergy. 

Their  152  tctSl  rejection  of  a  connnittee  reconnuendation  followed  a  spirited 
debate  in  which  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  J.  Boardman  of  Brooklyn  warned  that 
eased  restrictions  would  open  '*the  possibility  of  having  heretics  preach  in  our 
pulpits." 

Six  other  bishops,  including  John  Cardinal  Carberry  of  St.  Louis,  also  spoke 
against  tlie  reconnnendation  to  the  bishops'  committee  on  ecumenical  and  inter- 
religious  affairs  that  the  Vatican  be  asked  to  re-examine  its  guidelines  permitting 
limited  pulpit  exchanges. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18,  1971] 
School  Chief  Opposes  Parochial  Tax  Credits 
(By  Peter  Mihus,  Washington  Post  Staff  Writer) 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney  P.  Alarland  Jr.  said  yesterday  that 
-'at  this  stage"  he  would  oppose  the  use  of  federal  tax  credits  to  support  Catholic 
and  other  non-public  schools. 

His  cautious  remarks  put  him  promptly  at  odds  with  the  nation's  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  who  announced  on  Monday  that  they  intend  to  fight  for  such 
tax  credits  as  a  way  of  shoring  up  their  shrinking  school  systems. 

President  Nixon  several  times  has  expressed  support  for  Catholic  and  other 
private  schools,  mostly  recently  in  a  speech  in  August  before  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  New  York.  The  Supreme  Court  had  then  just  struck  down  direct 
.*jtate  aid  for  secular  instruction  hi  sectarian  schools  as  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment 

The  President  told  the  applauding  Knights  that  Catholic  schools  still  were 
'^closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,"  that  "we  must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend," 
and  ''you  can  count  my  support  to  do  that." 

Yesterday,  however,  Marland  said  in  response  to  a  question  nt  his  press  confer- 
ence that  "the  federal  government  has  only  a  limited  range  in  which  to  work 
in  terms  of  helping  non-public  schools,"  and  added  that  in  his  judgment  "family 
tuition"  would  continue  to  be  these  schools'  main  source  of  support. 

Tlie  press  conference  was  called  to  describe  a- meeting  of  public  and  Catholic 
school  superintendents  from  the  nation's  largest  cities,  held  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  under  Office  'cation  sponsorship.  The  meeting, 

the  Office  of  Education  said,  "was  desi^  "'xplore  ways  of  implementing 

President  Nixon's  pledge  to  assist  non-publiw  k^U^  's  in  obtaining  all  the  federal 
aid  legally  possible." 

Marland  called  it  "a  first  important  step,"^'  said  it  will  lead  to  closer  coopera- 
tion between  pubUc  and  private  systems,  and  predicted  that  "there  will  be 
increased  (public)  services"  to  private  school  pupils  as  a  result. 

Yet  he  also  spoke  of  "the  great  danger  of  creating  over-expectations,"  and 
stressed  that  the  federal  share  of  the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary  school 
costs  is  "still  a  modest  one."  Federal  funds  now  pay  only  about  7  per  cent  of  public 
school  costs,  state  funds  about  41 -percent,  and  local  funds  the  rest. 

Under  current  law.  federal  funds  do  reach  Catholic  school  children,  hut  only 
in  limited  amounts  and  indirectly.  Technically,  at  least,  the  money  does  not  so  as 
open  aid  to  Catholic  schools.  Instead,  under  a  roundabout  arrangement  known 
as  the  "child  benefit  theory,"  it  provides  certain  specified  services— buys  some 
textbooks,  for  example,  or  pays  for  some  compensatory  education— for  Catholic 
children. 

Maryland,  asked  nbotit  tax  credits— whereby  par'^nts  could  deduct  part  of 
their  children's  tuifion  from  their  federal  income  takos — said  that  a  definitive 
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answer  ''should  await  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance,"  which 
is  scheduled  to  make  recommendations  on  the  whole  field  of  school  financing 
next  March. 

But  "my  quick  impulse,"  Marland  added,  is  that  if  the  question  should  come 
up,  *'tlie  Office  of  Education  would  press  hard  for  the  child  benefit  theory  as 
distinct  from  more  direct  support,"  such  as  tax  credits. 

Marland  said  he  knew  of  no  new  form  of  federal  aid  to  private  schools  now 
under  consideration  in  the  administration.  He  added  that  he  doubts  private 
schools  would  be  legally  eligible  for  aid  under  the  President's  goueral  revenue- 
sharing  plan. 

He  also  announced  the  appointment  of  a  new  coordinator  to  "help  non- 
public school  pupils  obtain  all  federal  aid  services  for  which  thev  are  eligible 
how."  *' 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  11/1] 
Aid  for  Xonpublic  Schools  Held  Limited 

Washington,  Xov.  17.— Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, said  today  that  he  knew  of  no  legal  means  to  allocate  public  funds  directly 
to  nonpublic  schools  or  to  the  parents  of  children  who  attend  them. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  after  a  three-day  closed  meeting  of  public  and 
nonpublic  school  superintendents.  Dr.  Marland  said  lie  believed  that  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  restricted  Federal  assistance  to  services  benefiting  the 
children— and  ruled  out  direct  aid  to  institutions. 

In  a  speech  Aug.  17  before  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
Xew  York  City,  President  Nixon  assured  Roman'Ca'tholics  of  his  support  for  non- 
public schools. 

At  a  time  when  nonpublic  schools  are  closing  "at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,"  the 
President  said,  "we  must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  turn  it  around— and  vou 
can  count  on  my  support  to  do  that.*' 

But  Dr.  Marland  said  today  that,  ■■m  terms  of  the  law  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Court,  the  Federal  Government  has  only  limited  range  in  which  to  work  to  assist 
nonpublic  schools.*' 

Asked  about  tax  credits  for  parents,  a  plan  endor.sed  Monday  by  the  nation's 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  the  commissioner  said  "I  don't  know  whether  they'd  be  constitu- 
tional.*' 

The  Most  Rev.  AVilliam  E.  McXanus,  co-chairman  of  the  Bishops*  Committee 
on  Education  and  a  juember  of  the  President's  panel  on  nonpublic  education,  said 
a  week  after  the  President's  speech  last:  August  that  the  tax  credit  plan  was  the 
most  promising  option  open. 

AVhile  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  direct  funding.  Dr.  Marland  promised 
to  "press  hard'*  to  insure  that  nonpubhc  schools  receive  all  the  services  they  are 
entitled  to. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Edun'ation  noted  that  "surveys  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  indicate  that  participation  [of  nonpublic  schools  in 
Federal  programs]  is  far  lower  than  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  commission  has  collected  statistics  that  it  says  show  that  the  average  low- 
income  nonpublic  participant  in  Federal  programs  receives  "only  two-thirds  as 
much  Federal  aid  as  public  school  participants  in  similar  areas." 

Dr.  Marland  said  tlmt  nonpublic  schools  could  take  greater  advantage  of  such 
services  as  vocational  training,  education  of  handicapped  children  and  shared- 
time  arrangements  designed  to  permit  their  students  to  benefit  from  public  school 
facilities. 

The  commissioner  announced  the  appointment  of  Dwight  K.  Crumb  as  "a  co- 
ordinator who  will  help  nonpublic  school  pupily  obtain  all  Federal  aid  services 
for  which  they  are  eligible." 

Mr.  Crumb,  who  is  i>2  years  old,  is  now  serving  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Division  of  A''ocational  and  Technical  Education  in  the  Education  Office. 

The  connnissioner  said  Mr.  Cruinb*s  iwsition  would  "not  be  one  of  advocacy 
but  one  of  communication.*'  He  added  that  Mr.  Crumb  could  help  nonpublic  school's 
acquire  increased  services  by  making  sure  they  were  aware  of  the  details  of  what 
is  available,  particularly  under  Title  I  of  the  National  Elementary  mid  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 
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Dr.  Marlaiul  described  the  conference  on  school  superintendents,  which  in- 
cluded public  and  nonpublic  educational  leaders  from  the  44  largest  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  as  significant  "simply  because  it  came  off  at  all." 

A  source  who  attended  the  conference  said  many  of  the  public  school  admin- 
istrators seemed  to  be  disgruntled  because  they  felt  the  Odice  of  Education  should 
solve  their  linancial  problems  before  worrying  about  nonpublic  schools. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Tuesday.  Nov.  23,  1971] 
Nixon  Plans  No  New  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools 

The  Nixon  administration  is  not  now  considering  any  new  form  of  federal  aid 
to  parochial  schools,  despite  the  impression  the  President  left  to  the  contrary 
in  New  York  last  August. 

Uomau  Catholic  educators  were  heartened  at  the  time  by  the  President's 
connneiits.  Mr.  Nixon  deplored  the  fact  that  Catholic  schoois~were  "closing  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  day.'* 

**We  must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend,"  he  said,  adding  that  "you  can  count  on 
my  support  to  do  that."  lie  was  addressing  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a  Catholic 
lay  organization. 

Now,  however.  Education  Commissioner  Sidney  P.  Marland  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  President's  remarks  were  not  intended  as  a  pledge  of  actual  support. 

EYE  ON  CATIIOI-IC  VOTE?^ 

They  were  intended  more  as  moral  support,  apparently,  with  an  eye  on  the 
Catholic  vote. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  appeared  before  the  Knights. of  Coluwibus,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  just  struck  down  state  aid  for  secular  instruction  in  sectanan  schools  as  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

"The  federal  government  lias  only  a  limited  range  in  which  o  work  in  terms 
of  helping  nonpublic  schools,"  Mr.  Marland  says  now.  He  believes  that  these 
schools  will  continue  to  derive  their  main  support  from  "family  tuition." 

Mr.  Marland  met  \Vith  the  press  following  a  two-da.v  conference  of  public  :ind 
parochial-school  superintendents  from  the  nation's  •  j  largest  cities,  spons'ued 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  meeting  was  designed,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  "t  explore  ways  of  implementing:  President Xixon*s  pledge 
to  assist  nonpublic  schools  in  obtaining  all  the  federal  aid  legally  possible." 

DISAGRKEitEXT  NOTED 

When  this  exploration  turned  up  no  new  discoveries  on  the  federal  front,  many 
supporters  of  federal  aid  to  parochif»l  schools  were  deeply  disappointed. 

And  Mr.  Marland's  comments  put  him  directly  at  odds  with  the  nation's 
Catholic  bishops  who  annomiced  Nov.  15  that  they  would  fight  for  federal  tax 
credits  to  support  Catholic  and  other  nonpublic  schools. 

The  taX'Credit  idea  would  allow  parents  ot  deduct  part  of  their  children's 
tuition  from  their  federal  income  taxes. 

Asked  about  administration  support  for  such  a  concept,  Commissioner  Marland 
said  that  any  detailed  answer  should  await  the  finding  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance. 

TAX  CREDIT  OPPOSED 

But  his  view  now  is  that  the  tax-credit  idea  should  be  rejected. 

If  the  question  should  coine  up,  s-iys  Commissioner  Marland.  *'i!m  Office  of 
Education  would  press  hard  for  the  child-beneftt  theory,  an  distinct  from  more 
direct  support"  (such  a.s  tax  credits). 

The  child-benefit  theory  is  part  of  a  current  law  under  which  some  federal  funds 
do  reach  Catholic  schools.  So  far,  such  aid  has  heeu  delivered  indirectly  in  very 
limited  amounts. 

Mr.  Marland  spoke  of  "the  great  danger  of  creating  overexpectations." 

He  points  out  that  federal  aid  to  the  country's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  still  "modest."  "Federal  funds  going  to  public  schools  amount  to  only 
about  7  percent  of  the  total  oo.s't.  State  funds  amount  to  about  41  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  public  schools,  and  the  rest  is  paid  for  by  the  locality. 
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Teclinically,  no  federal  <'unds  go  directly  to  parochial  schools.  But  federal  funds 
do  reach  parochial  schools  through  special  "services,''  such  as  funding  some  text- 
books for  Catholic  schoolchildren,  and  for  some  measure  of  conip-  <  itorv  educa- 
tion. 

Commissioner  Marland  would  go  no  further  than  to  say  the  administration 
would  "help  nonpublic  school  pupils  obtain  all  federal-aid  services  for  which  they 
are  eligible  now.*' 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  26,  1971] 
U.S.  Panel  Weighs  Tax  Aid  to  Pupils 

CREDIT  FOR  PARENTS  IS  CALLED  MOST  PROMISING  PLAN  FOR  HELPING  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  25.— The  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education  is 
considering  a  tax  credit  plan  that  would  reimburse  the  parents  of  private  school 
children  for  their  educational  expenses. 

The  Most  Rev.  William  E.  McOIanuS,  Bishop  of  Chicago,  one  of  two  Catholics 
on  the  four-man  panel,  .said  this  sort  of  government-assistance  plan  was  the 
most  promising  option  open. 

"The  constitutional  experts  say  the  tax  credit  method  would  have  the  least 
constitutional  risks,"  he  said. 

Proposals  studied 

This  and  other  proposals  geared  to  assisting  students  rather  than  the  private 
institutions  they  attend  have  been  given  special  attention  by  the  panel  since  the 
Supreme  Court  prohibited  direct  aid  to  chureli-connected  schools. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  5.4  million  American  children  attending  nonpublic 
elementary  and.  secondary  schools  are  enrolled  in  schools  run  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Established  in  April,  1970,  as  part  of  the  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  the  panel  issued  a  preliminary  report  last  February  and  will  include 
its  recommendations  in  the  commission's  report,  which  is  due  March  3;  1972. 

In  Minjici^ota,  where  a  tax  credit  plan  is  already  operating,  the  parents  of 
private  school  children  deduct  their  educational  expense's  from  their  state  in- 
come taxes. 

If  their  school  bills  are  higher  than  their  tax  bills,  the  state  issues  a  rebate  of 
up  to  $100. 

Under  a  parental  voucher  plan  being  considered  in  California,  the  state  would 
issue  vouchers  to  parents  to  be  used  to  pay  for  either  public  or  private  education. 

Mari/Iaml  grants 

A  $12.1-niillion  scholarship  program  approvsd  in  April  by  the  ]Maryland  Legis- 
lature provides  grants  ranging  from  .$75  to  $200,  based  on  family  income,  to  each 
child  in  nonpublic  schools.  The  grants  are  limited  to  families  with  incomes  of 
$12,000  a-year  or  less. 

The  Rev.  C.  Albert  Koob,  president  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
.^ociation,  described  salaries;  as  the  biggest  budgetary  concern  of  Catholic  schools 
but  said  the  Supreme  Court  had  left  little  room  for  government  aid  in  that  area. 

In  a  ruling 'handed  down  June  28,  the  High  Court  declared  unconstitutional 
statutes  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  that  provided  financial  assistance  for 
teachers*  .salaries  in  non-public  elementary  and  high  schools. 

"What  we're  left  with,"  leather  Koob  said,  "is  having  to  hike  up  tuition  to 
pay  salaries  and  just  hope  that  the  parents  will  be  reimbursed." 

John  ^larkert,  e.vecutivc  director  of  the  ]Minnesota  Catholic  Conference,  said 
the  tax  credit  plan  there,  which  is  considered  a  model  by  both  panel  members  and 
church  officials,  "has  managed  to  avoid  the  entanglement  prohibited  by  the 
Court." 

"This  program  means  the  church  has  a  relationship  with  the  state,"  he  said, 
"hut  it  does  not  mean  the  two  are  excessively  entangled." 

Chief  .Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  wrote  in  his  majority  opinion  June  2S  rnat 
.<^tatutes  designed  to  help  nonpublic  schools  "must  not  foster  an  e.vcessive  gov- 
ernment entanglement  with  rcHgion." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  have  already  begun  legal  proceedings  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Minnesota  plan. 
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Sani  Shriner,,  executive  director  of  tlie  Minnesota  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council,  has  been  among  the  leading  opponeiih^  of  the  tax  credit  program. 

*'It  is  not  only  excessive  entanglement,"  he  said,  *'it  is  preferential  and  dis- 
criminatory because  it  pays  the  parents  who  send  their  kids  to  private  schools 
but  it  doesn't  pay  the  parents  who  send  their  kids  to  public  schools." 

He  .said  the  tax  forms  that  must  be  c(mipleted  by  th<^  non-public  .schools  to 
support  parents'  tax  reports  ''indicate  extensive  entanglement  of  the  state  in  the 
operation  of  the  school.s." 

Without,  announcing  support  for  any  particular  plan,  President  Nixon  last 
week  reamrmed  his  commitment  to  providing  Government  assistance  to  non- 
public schools. 

*'\Ve  must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  (Catholic  schools  closing  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  day)  and  turn  it  around,"  he  toU)  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  the  speech  in  New  York,  *'and  you  can  count  on  niv  support  to  do 
that." 


Catholics  \uk  Dividki)  o.\  Aid  to  Schools 

As  debate  rages  among  Catholics— both  liberal  and  conservative— about  the 
validity  of  parochial  schools,  the  U.S.  bishops  are  gearing  up  for  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  get  federal  tax  credits  for  parents  of  parochial  school  studCMic.^;. 

In  addition  to  their  normal  fOes  on  public  aid.  the  Catholic  officials  have  a  new 
group  of  people  to  convince  that  their  schools  .should  be  kept  alive  by  jaiblic 
funds— Catholics.  The  traditional  opponents  have  been  public  educators,  who 
feel  all  public  funds  for  education  should  come  to  them  and  not  be  diverted  to 
private  education. 

Other  persistent  opponents  of  using  public  funds  for  private  .schools  are  those 
who  resist  the  '.-entanglement"  of  church  and  state,  ihe  -Same  argument  that  was 
the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  .Tune  overturning  a  Pennsylvania 
law  that  provided  direct  .subsidy  for  the  teaching  of  non-religious  .subjects  in 
private  schools. 

These  recent  developments  are  indicative  of  the  current  confusion  that  exists 
among  Catholics  themselves  about  their  schools : 

Some  high  administrative  personnel  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 
ence headquarters  here  say  privately  that  they  no  longer  think  the  parochial 
school  system  should  continue  to  exist. 

•  Surveys  taken  by  President  Nixon's  Commission  on  School  Finance  indi- 
cate that  the  decline  in  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment — 
down  in  the  last  five  years  froin  5.5  million  to  about  4.5  million— would  have 
occurred  if  no  Catholic  schools  had  closed. 

•  At  least  one  of  the  studies  indicated  that  the  same  decline  will  occur  in  the 
next  five  years,  no  matter  what  the  financial  .situation  of  the  Catholic  schools. 

•  One  portion  of  Catholics  would  like  to  See  some  of  their  schools  renmin  open, 
but  they'd  like  to  see  them  concentrate  on  serving  the  poor,  a  x'unction  .some 
Catholic  schools  already  serve  in  some  locations. 

The  growing  debate  over  parochial  schools  finds  opponi  s  of  the  current 
system  coming  fror"  nmny  perspectives.  Both  liberals  and  coii^ervatives  are  Jiow 
declarhig  that  money  is  not  the  (.  jly  problem  of  the  system. 

Liberal  Catholics  complain  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council  ended  in  10G5 
that  the  religious  education  provided  in  their  .schools  was  too  traditional  and 
did  not  represent  the  newer  understandings  of  church  teachings. 

Now,  nmny  of  the  parochial  school  religious*  teachers  have  absorbed  tho.se 
liberal  ideas  and  are  teaching  them.  Consequently,  the  conservative  parent.s,  in 
some  dioceses,  are  outraged. 

Both  sets  of  parents  have  used  the  same  political  club- tliey  .say  goodby  to 
the  parochial  -Schools  and  either  a.ssume  personal  responsibility  for  thoir  chil- 
dren's religious  education  or  send  thom  to  .si)ccial  religion  classes. 

"The  real  problem  with  Catholic  education  today  is  that  too  many  Catholic 
parents  have  lost  confidence  in  it,  and  in  many  cases  rightiv  .so,"  .says  the  Rev. 
Albert  Nevin.s.  editor  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  the  nation's  largest  Catholic  weeklv 
newspaper,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Visitor. 
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w'J"o  t-ll^nl'if  nl'i^?!".":^  "m"",'  "f  "''""i^''-'''>"s-l>«oi.lo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Kov.  (!i-orgo  Klford.  a  liberal  and  now  director  of  llie  research  don-irt- 
en  ...  the  .Nat.o..al  Catholic  Kd.icatioi.  Associalio..  olf.ce  .erc^4p.^il,«es  a  "^^^^^ 

what  s.....lar  v.ew.  b.it  f i-on.  a  very  differe.it  i.ersiHicl i vo  ^-^I'^tssus ..  so.i.t 

-U.e  f;over.....ei.t  aid  qi.estio..  is  >\  disi.^actio..,"  said  Father  E'ford  who  is- 

former  s..i.e.-...te..de..t  of  parochial  schools  J..  l..dia..apolis  ' 
V\e  (l.d..'t.  l)la...e  the  Kovernmct  for  ..ot  b..iIdi..K  o.ir  schools  vears  ago  Wo 

b  .It  the...  oiirselves.  I  suppose  it-«oven....e..l  aid-has  alwavs  l,eo.  .r  f^^^ 

for  uV'-  """•>«lves-tl.at  we  ca..  go  to  .he  gover.....e..t  n..d  let  t he  ,.  „ 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  28,  1971] 
Catiiomc  Schools:  Tiieik  Days  May  Be  Numbered 
A  year  ago,  the  former  secietnry  of  education  for  the  Arch(lioco<?o  of 

Ms^^  Geo^  n "  "  r  '^'^  P^"'*"""  '''^'^  administer  in  them. 

.Tolm'.  iSr^Uv  n^^^^^  contemporary  Cathohc  proWems  at  St. 

PnH  nnn  ?ronh1«'^^  ""'^'^  ^'^"^^  lirothers.  and  .<^onie  Sisters"  of 

Catho  c  teaching  orders,  who  would  pull  their  rehgious  comnnniities  out  of 
Cathohc  education,  to  meet  new  and  different  challenge?       ^^"»""»»"cs  out  oi 
Last  Monday  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York's  school  svsteni— with  10'>SG1 
students  spread  over  10  counties,  the  fourth  largest  Vtliolic^svstom  ^ 
countr>|~wns  mdeed  threatened  -'from  within,"  but  from  nnotlier  sm^^^^^^^  T  o 

of  the  2,800  lay  teachers  of  the  archdiocese,  struck  over  wage.^  and  pav  paritv 

hfM  .nh.^'t^^^^^^^^  '^"1*'^"^  four  schools- 

in  ^I«»»liattnii  and  the  Bronx—where  the  nnion'.s  member.ship  is  heaviest— and 
tlSmol/^  of  the  diocese's  406  schools.  F.C.T.  i.<;  represented  in  329  of 

The  Thanksgiving  liolid-y  blmited  the  initial  impact  of  the  strike,  and  todav 
representatives  of  the  union  and  of  the  A.«;sociation  of  Catholic  Schools,  the 
adniimstrative  unit  which  is  bargaining  for  the  archdiocese,  return  to  the  nego- 
hJiting  table.  Despite  this  move,  the  strike  could  still  be  lengtliv  partlcularlv  if 
b.o.l.  president  Barry  F.  Uynn  stands  linn  on  the  issue  of  pav  paritv.  He  has 
manitahied  right  along  that  it  was  "parity  or  hu.st." 

fl.o"rA^  demands  seemed  hardly  exorbUnnt.  Its  proposal  of  n  lO-.step, 

?8,oOO  to  $15,400  salary  scale  would,  if  grai.ied  in  full,  .still  leave  Catholic 
school  teachers  well  behind  their  Xew  York  public  school  counterparts,  who 
receive  $:),400  to  $16,950  in  eight  increment.*;.  Likewi.sc,  high  school-grade  school 
pay  parity  would  give  Catholic  teachers  a  henelit  which  New  York  public  .<?cliool 
teacliers  have  had  .<;ince  1947. 

The  arclulioeese.  for  Us  part,  was  not  inclined  to  trumpet  its  offer  of  J^200 
more  for  elementary  teachers,  $400  for  high  .school  instructors,  and  S606  to 
those  without  degrees.  "P^veryone  is  in  favor  of  paying  them  as  good  a  wage 
as  public  school  teachers  or  better,"  said  Msgr.  Donald  J.  Vryor  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Schools.  "It  means  the  caliber  of  our  to.vliers  would  be  better." 

For  the  archaiocese,  however,  there  is  the  problem  that  the  money  is  not  there 
to  give.  The  Catholic  school  .system  oi>erates  on  a  delicit  that  could  reach  S31.4- 
niillion  per  year  by  1972,  nccordhig  to  one  study.  To  meet  the  teachers'  full 
demands  would  cost  $10-inillion  by  one  estimate,  and  swell  the  dellcit  to  the 
point  where,  in  Monsignor  Pryor's  words,  "certainly  one-third  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  one-half"  of  the  schools  would  be  put  out  of  bu.<;ine.ss 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  hni-den  of  a  presumed  settlement  between 
the  archdiocese  and  the  lay  teachers  will  fall  on  the  pari.shes.  Only  about  one- 
fourth  of  opera  ting- expenses  come  from  tuition.^,  the  remainder  being  made  up 
primarily  by  parish  .suh.sidies.  Some  60  to  70  percent  of  pari.sli  budgets  are 
already  going  for  support  of  the  parish  school,  an  imbalance  at  any  time  but 
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never  more  so  than  in  a  period  of  tight  money  and  declining  ohnrch  revenues 
The  net  effect  may  be  to  make  Catholic  schools  more  and  more  u  snbiirbaii 
institution,  since  only  the  more  affluent  suburban  parishes  will  be  able  to  afford 
them. 

But  even  in  the  suburbs  money  is  not  the  whole  answer.  In  inner-city  and 
transition  areas,  seats  are  fdled  in  Catholic  schools,  perhaps  because  the 
parochial  school,  with  its  discipline  and  tighter  cultural  Imit,  can  be  a  seaming 
island  of  stability  in  an  otherwise  chaotic  world.  But  in  settled  suburban 
areas,  Cutholie  school  ollicials  are  confronted  with  the  phenomenon  of  open 
desks  and  empty  seats,  sometimes  ranging  as  high  as  30  i>ercent. 

Part  of  the  explanation,  of  course,  is  the  falling  Catholic  birth  rate. 

Part»  aKso,  is  what  a  study  conducted  for  the  state's  Fleisehmann  Connnission 
terms  "changing  Catholic  tastes."  The  study,  done  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
nn,ssion's  analysis  of  the  "quality,  cosi  and  linancing"  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary e<lucation  in  the  state,  related  the  changing  tastes  to  items  such  as  better 
physicial  facilities  and  more  convenient  locations  rather  than  to  substantive 
qualitative  difl'erences  between  the  public.and  the  Catholic  school  systems.  The 
academic  quality  of  the  two  systems  ^'compare  favorably,"  the  study  stated. 

Perhaps— but  nowhere  near  all  Catholic  parents  are  so  sanguine  about  the 
quality  of  Catholic  schools.  Larger  class  sizes,  fewer  top-qualilicd  tcacl^ers,  and 
an  inability  to  nmtch  the  enrichment  programs  of  public  schools  in  such  lields  as 
mathematics,  music,  science,  languages  and  physical-education  have  prompted 
many  Catholic  parents  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  school  for  their  children. 

Another  problem  is  the  Catholic  school  system's  retention  of  the  old  grade 
sequence— eight  grades  of  grammar  school  and  four  of  high— years  after  the 
public  school  system  has  introduced  the  intermediate  school  and  gone  to  a  0-3-3 
grade  sequence.  This  poses  particular  ditliculty  in  areas  where  there  is  no  pa- 
rochial high  school.  To  spare  the  child  the  adjustment  troubles  that  come  from 
moving  from  tho  eighth  grade  of  Catholic  school  into  the  second  years  of  inter- 
mediate  .school,  nmny  parents  prefer  to  transfer  the  child  after  the  sixth  grade 
into  public  school.  Tliis  leaves  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  many  suburban 
Catholic  schools  .seriously  depopulated. 

The  decline  in  religious  vocations  is  anpther  factor.  Some  parents  conclude 
that  if  the  drain-off  of  teaching  •religious  means  tlmt  their  child  is  going  to  be 
tf^Mght  by  a  lay  person,  then  they  might  just  as  well  send  the  child  to  public 

.»>^ol.  Among  other  considerations,  the  move  saves  tuition  fees,  an  average  of 
for  elementary  school  butwliich  can  be.?900for  high  schools, 
mlly,  there  is  a  growing  .suspiei(m  among  incre:rsing  numbers  of  Catholics 
^      the  Catholic  school  may  not  be  tlie  place  after  all  to  prepare  a  child  for  life 
pluralistic  society.  They  worry  that  the  low  racial  mix  of  the  Catholic 
Sci.ool  ;ind  the  absence  of  children  of  other  faiths  will  give  the  child  a  distorted 
impression  of  the  world  in  which  he  nnist  one  day  function. 

It  is  developments  such  as  these  which  contribute  to  a  feeling  that  the  striking 
lay  teaeher.s  and  school  officials  of  the  archdiocese  may  actually  he  hut  bit  play- 
ers in  a  drama  which  is  larger  than  both  of  them,  and  wliich  will  he  Ji^.'tled  by 
issues  wliich  are  not  even  on  the  negotiating  table. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR  WHICH  STUDENTS  OR  FACULTIES 
IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  UNIVERSITIES  ARE  ELIGIBLE 


Congress  has  established  educational  programs  to  benefit  students 
in  both  public  and  private  schools  through  the  passage  of  legislation 
such  as;  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Ed'jcation  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  nducat.lon  Act  of 
1958,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196A,  <he  National  Science  Act 
of  1950,  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hunanities  Act  of 
1965,  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  19A6, 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  following  are  the  major  Federal  progra'^c  affecting  the 
education  of  children  in  private  tlementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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DEPARIMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  PnoGRAMS 


Program:    BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  (Ttt^e  VII) 

The  development  and  oper5r,ion  of  new  programs,  services,  and 
activities  which  meet  the  special  educational  ^  children 

3  to  18  years  of  age  who  have  limited  English-  ability 
and  who  come  from  environments  where  the  domin  ^^^^S^ 
is  not  English. 

For  Information  Contact:  WRITE: 

Division  of  Compensatory  Education 
-  Bureau  of  Elenentary  and  Secondary  Education 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

Legal  Basis:    Bilingual  Education  Act:  Pjblic  Law -90-247,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-230;  20  U.S.O.  880b. 

Program:    DROPOUT  PREVENTION 

To  provide  grants  to  local  public  education  agencies  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  educational  practices  which 
show  promise  of  reducing  tlie  number  of  children  v:ho  fail  to 
complete  their  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
t 

For  Information  Contact:    Local  education  agency 
OR  WRITE: 
Chief 

Dropout^Prevention  Program, 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Office  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Legal  Basis:    Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended; 

Public  Law  89-10;  Title  VIII,  Section  807;  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967;  Public  Law  90-247; 
Titles  I,  VIII,  Sections  172,  702;  20  U.S.C.  887. 


Progras:    SUPPLEHESTARY  EDUCATIOS'AL  CENTERS  AND  SERVICES,  GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING,  AND  TFSTIKG 

Innovative  and  exeaplary  projects  which  are  designed  to  demonstrate 
solutions  to  the  critical  educational  needs  of  the  state,  as 
specified  in  the  state  plan,  are  eligible  for  support.    At  least 
15  percent  of  the  funds  oust  be  reserved  for  special  prograss  for 
handicapped  children.    For  the  purposes  of  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  prograas,  each  state  must  expend  no  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  acount  expended  froa  fiscal  year  1970  Federal 
grant  funds  for  the  purposes  of  Titlfi  V-A  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  which  fonaerly  authorized  the  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  program.    The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  arrange  for  the  testing  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  any 
state  in  which  the  state  provides- such  testing  in  public  schools, 
hut  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  make  payments  for  such  testing 
in  nonpublic  schools.    An  invitation  to  bid  on  testing  materials 
and/or  services  is  sent  to  test  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Education. 


For  Information  Contact:  Chief 

State  Flans  Branch, 
Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.V. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Legal  Basis:    Eleoenta-y  and  Secondary  Education 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  Public  Law  39-10,  Title 
III,  section  301;  79  Stat.  39;  20  U.S.C.  841. 

Program:    EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

This  program  helps  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  are  handicapped 
by  providing  a  variety  of  needed  educatic?sat  services. 

Possible  prograas  for  children  in  private  schools  Include  grants 
for  resea^'ch  and  demonstration  projects,  grants  foir  cxperiatatal 
preschool  and  early  childhood  programs,  deaf-blind  centers,  film 
and  instructional  media,  Dliyslcal  education  and  recreation  research, 
and  training,  and  regional  resource  centers,  handicapped  teacher 
education  and  teacher  recruitment  and  information. 

For  Information  Contact:    Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Legal  Basis:    EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT, 
Public  Uu  91-230;  20  U.S.C.  1401. 
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Prograa:    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION' 

To  assist  in  conducting  vocational  education  prograss  for  persons 
of  all  ages  In  .all  cosaunltles  with  the  objective  of  Insuring-- that 
education  and  training  prograss  for  career  vocations  are  available 
to  all  Individuals  tfho  desire  and  need  such  education. and  training. 

For  Inforcatlon  Contact:    HEW  Regional  Offices 
OR: 

Director 

Division  of  ^'ncatlonal  and  Technical  Education 
Bureau  of  Aa«^t,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

Legal  Basis:    Vocational  Education  Aaendzents  of  1968,  Title  I>  Fare  B; 
Public  Law  90-576. 

Prograa:    SCHOOL  EQ-JIPMEXT  LOANS  TO  KONTROFIT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

To  private  loans  to  nonprofit  private  elezentary  and  secoadary 
schools  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  olnor  resodeling 
of  laboratory  or  odier  space. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director 

Division  of  State  Agency  Cooperation 
Bureau  of  Eleaentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Legal  Basis:    National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968;  Public  Law  E5-864, 
•as  aaended.  Title  III,  Section  305;  20  U.S.C.  Wl. 
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^raa:    COXTRACTS  TO  £N*COURAGE  FULL  UTlLlZATIOy  OF  EDUCATIOKAL  TALEKT 
Ttit  prograils  under  this  Include: 

1.    Talent  Search,  designed  to  Identify  qualified  youths  of 

financial  or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  potential  for 
postsecondary  educational  training  and  encourage  thea  to 
coaplete  secondary  school  and  undertake  postsecondaxy 
educational  training. 

publicize  existing  forns  of  student  financial  aid, 
including  ald-fumlshed  tmder  this  title, 

encourage  secondary-school  or  college  dropouts  of 
deaonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter  educational  programs, 
including  postsecondary-school  prograffj. 

*  2.    Upward  Bound,  which  Is  designed  to  generate  skills  and 

iDOtlvatlon  necessary  for  success  In  education  beyond  high 
school  an*.  In  which  enrollees  froo  low-lncone  backgrounds 
and  with  Inadequate  secondary-school  preparation  participate 
on  a  substantially  full-tiae  basis  during  all  or  part  of 
the  progros. 

3.    Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students,  of  remedial 
and  other  special  servlcrs  for  stud^ts  with  acadealc 
potential  who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollnenC  at 
the  instituti-on  which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  grant  or 
contract,  and  who,  by  reason  of  deprived  educational, 
cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physical  handicap, 
are  In  need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  Initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary  education. 

For  Inforoati  >n  CcQtact:    Division  of  Special  Student  Services 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:   Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV-A,  Public  Law 
89-239,  Public  Law  90-575;  20  U.S.C.  HOI. 
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Program;    IMPROVED  EDUCATION  FOR  CHILDREN  IN*  POVERTY  ARSIS 

This  prograa  helps  meet  the  needs  of  children  In  low-Income 
apeas  by  providing  a  variety  of  vitally  needed  educational 
services.    Each  school  district  detemlncs  which  programs  are 
needed  to  help  its  educationally  deprived  children. 

Possible  prograrss  for  children  in  private  schools  Include  shared 
time,  educational  radio  and  television,  loan  of  equipment  and 
materials y  and  sending  public  school  teachers  into  the  private 
schools  for  special  services. 

For  Information  Contact:    tocal  Public  Educational  Agency 

OR  WRITE: 

>^  division  of  Compensatory  Education 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

Legal  Basis:    The  Elenentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-10 
as  amended.  Title  I) 

Prograa:    SURPLUS  PROPERTY  UTILIZATION'  PROGRAM 

This  program  provides  Federal  surplus  property  of  all  kinds, 
including  tools,  furniture,  coaaunication  and  construction 
machinery  for  both  public  and  private  educational  institutions. 

For  Infomatlon  Contact:    Surplus  Property  Utilization  Division 

DepartoeL  c  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 


Legal  Basis:    Federal  Prsparty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(P.L.  81-i52  s«?  amended}^ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAMS 


Program:    SCHOOL  BREAKFASTS 

Federally  appropriated  school  breakfast  program  funds  are  available 
to  reimburse  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  for  breakfasts 
meeting  the  requirements  as  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  which  are  served  to  children  of  high  school  grade 
and  under.    Program  regulations  provide  for  a  Federal  reimbursement 
rate  of  up  to  $0.15  per  breakfast  served  or  the  cost  .of  locally 
purchased  foods,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.    In  areas  of  severe  need 
where  all  or  nearly,  all  of  the  children  are  In  need  of  a  free  or 
reduced  price  breakfast*  S'ederal  assistance  can  total  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  operating  costs. 

Scb«)ols  eligible  are  those  drawing  attendance  from  areas  In  which 
'h  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and  schools  to  which  attending 

children  must  travel  a  long  distance  receive  primary  consideration 
and.  If  ftmds  permit,  other  .schools  may  participate.    All  children 
attending  schools  In  which  the  breakfast  program  Is  operating  may 
participate.    Breakfast  Is  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price  to 
children  who  are  determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  price.    Children  who  are  able  to  pay  the 
full  price  are  expected  to  do  so.    Public  schools  and  private 
schools  which  are  exempt  from  Income  tax  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  are  eligible  to  participate. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director, 

Child  Nutrition  Division, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.i?.  20250 


Legal  Basis:    Child  Nutrition  Act  of  19w6;  42  U.S.C.  1773(a);  as  amended  by 
P.L.  90-302;  82  Stat.  119;  42  U.S.C.  1776. 
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Program:    SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  -  NONFOOD  ASSISTANCE  (EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM) 

Cash  asslatance  for  purchase  o*'  equipment  for  storing,  preparing, 
transporting  and  serving  food  to  children,  not  to  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  equlpnent.    Federal  funds  are^avallable-to 
assist  schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  In  wlilch  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  to  purchar.e  equipment  needed  to  establish,  maintain, 
and  expand  food  services.  ,  Federal  funds  are  apportioned  among 
states  to  pay  needy  schools  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  prlci 
of  the  equipment  Including  Installation  charges. 

Schools  eligible  are  those  drawing  attendance  from  areas  In  which 
poor  economic  conditions  exist  which  exhibit  a  need  for  equipment 
for  the  storage,  preparation,  transportation,  and  serving  of  food 
to  enable  such  schools  to  estabTlsh,  maintain,  and  expand  school 
food  service  programs. 

Program  helps  reach  children  who  attend  schools  with  little  or  no 
equipment  to  sjart  or  expand  food  service  programs  since  schools 
approved  for  nonfood  assistance  must  agree  to  take  part  In  the 
National  School  Lxrnch  Program  and/or  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 

Public  schools  and.private/schools  which  are  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  are  eligible 
to  participate  If  they  meet  *he  requirements  set  out  In  G.  1. 

Fcr  Infontatlon  CcnCact:    Director,  — 
Child  Nutrition  Division, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 


Legal       «s:    Child  Nutrition  Act  oC  1966;  P.L.  89-642;  42  U.S.C.  1771. 
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Program:    NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUKCH  PROGRAM  (SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM) 

Federally  appropriated  National  School  Lunch  Program  funds  are 
available  to  reimburse  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  for 
Type  A  lunches  served  to  children  of  high  school  grade  —'d  under. 
A  portion  of  tha  Tunds  available  each  year  are  also  usee  to  make 
direct  purchase  of  nutritious  agricultural  products  for  donation 
to  participating  schools.    Federal  cash  for  food  assistance  may 
not  be  used  to  purchase  land  or  to  acquire  or  construct  buildings 
or  make  alterations  to  existing  buildings  or  to  purchase  automotive 
equipment. 

Schools  desiring  to  participate  must  agree  to ; operate  a  nonprofit 
lunch  program  which  is  available  to  all  children  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin.    Lunches  served  must  meet  minimum 
nutritional  standards  as  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Lunches  oust  be  served  free  of  at  a  reduced  price  to  children 
who  are  determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay 
the  full  price  for  their  lunches.    The  school  authorities  must 
follow  specified  mlnlmuia  regulatory  criteria  in  making  such  deter- 
minations under  a  publicly  announced  plan  and  make  no  physical 
segregation  of,  or  other  discrimination  against,  any  child  because 
of  his  inability  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch. 

Children  of  high  school  grade  or  under  In  attendance  are  eligible. 

Public  schools  and  private  schools  which  are  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  are  eligible 
to  participate. 

For  Information  Contact;  Director, 

Child  Nutrition  Division, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U,S.  Departiaent  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 

Legal  Basis:    National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946,  as  amended;  42  U.S.C. 
1751-1760. 
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Program:    SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN  (SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM) 

The  authorized  maximum  rates  of  reimbursement ^are  $0.04  per  hal£^ 
pint  for  schools  which  also  participate  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  (witu  no  reimbursement  paid  on  the  first  half  pint 
of  milk  served  with  tho  Type  A  lunch),  and  $0.03  per  half  pint  in 
those  remaining  schools  and  child  care  institutions  where  nilk  is 
sold  as  a  separately  priced  item.    Up  to  $0.01  of  this  reiisbursenent 
may  be  retained  for  the  purpose       defraying  all  or  part  of  the 
handling  cost.    Within  these  naxiraua  rates,  the  arcount  of  re- 
imbursement paid  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the  milk,  the 
proposed  selling  price  ro  the  child,  and  the  Qar.^in  allowed  to 
defray  the  cost  of  distributing  milk  within  the  school  or 
institutions. 

All  public  and  nonprofit*  private' schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under  are  eligible  to  participate.    Also-nonprof-tt  child  care 
institutions  such  as  nursery  schools,  child  car^  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  and  summer  camps  are  eligible  for.  assistance  under 
this  prcgram.    All  schools  and  child  care  Institutions  which 
participate  must  agree  to  operate  the  program  for  all  children 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

All  children  attending  schools  and  institutions  in  which  the 
Special  Milk  Program  is  an  operation  may  participate  in  the  program. 

Public  schools,  private  schools,  and  institutions,  which  are  exempt 
from  income  tax  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  are 
eligible  to  particlpa{:e. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director, 

Child  Nutrition  Division, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington , ^D. C.  20250 


Legal  Basis:    Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  P.t.  91-295;  84  Stat. 
336;  42  U.S.C?  1772. 
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PRESIDENT • S  COUNCIL  ON  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  SPORTS  PROGRAMS 


Program:    NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH  SPORTS  PROGRAM  (NSYSP) 

To  join  the  resources  of  tHe  U.S.  Gcvernment  with  the  facilities 
and  professional  expertise  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  in  making  the  sports  experience  available 
to,  mainly,  inner-city  poor  girls  and  boys,  whose  social  and 
economic  environment,  for  the  most  part,  has  previously  denied 
them  opportunity  to  participate  in  sports  on  any  supervised  and 
instructional  basis. 

Federal  funds  are  used  to  defray  the  given  college's  direct  costs  in 
the  following  categories;  personnel  staffing,  medical  examination  and 
follow-up,  daily  meal,  r'edical  and  liability  insurance,  capital 
equipment  d£sHi^»-*«»»-i'>n  attributable  to  the  NSYSP,  replacement  of 
expendable  supplier  v^ed  in  the  program.-  A  given^college  project 
must  havo  average  attendance  of  at  least  200  students  per  day,  90 
percent  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  dei   ghated  poverty  areas. 
Programs  must  operate  at  least  4  days  per  wee?.,  at  least  5  weeks 
of  the  summer.    Dire'ct  costs  only  are  reimbursable.    A  given 
college  contribution  is  in-kin^,  i.e.,  capital  facilities,  capital 
equipment,  etc.,  and  the  services  of  a  full-time  program  director 
paid  by  the  college. 

For  Information  Contact:    President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Room  2600,  ROB-3 
7th  &  D  Streets,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Executive  Order  11562,  September  25,  1970. 

Program:    PHYSIC/X  FITNESS  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

To  provide  professional  consultation,  technical  advice,  guidance 
and  counseling  to  school  systems,  government  agencies,  employee 
organizations,  indust:;ial  organizations,  etc.,  who  wish  to  intro- 
duce or  to  improve  physical  fitness  Programs.    Further,  to  help 
design  programs  which  respond  to  spev.iali-^cd  physical  fitness  re- 
quirements, e.g.,  police,  firemen. 

Professional  consultation  and  technical  assistance  in  the  research, 
design,  development  and  ii^plcmcntation  of  physical  fitness  programs 
and  programs  designed  to  expand  the  exercise  and  sports  participation 
opportunities.    The  limitations  ore  fundamentally  those  imposed  by 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  professional  staff  /?f  the  Council; 
in  addition,  the  Council  docs  not  ::endcr  this  service  to  orgAnizations 
for  whom  physical  fitness  is  a  com:acricai  interest.    Tlie  consultation 
includes  analysis  of  requirements,  fitness  program  design,  advice 
as  to  facilities  needs,  knowledge  of  appropriate  equipment,  including 
quality,  and  certain  limited  in-service  training  of  the  personnel 
through  institutes  and  physical  fitness  clinics. 


For. Information  Contact:    The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Executive  Order  11562,  September  25,  1970» 

Program:    PRESIDENTIAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AWARD 

To  motivate  and  encourage  boys  and  girls  10  througih  17  years  of  age 
to  become  physically  fit. 

Program  encourages:^  the-  testing  of  children-10-17  years  of  age  to 
determine  their  ability  to  pass  a  set  of  seven  tests.    Cnlldren  who 
scorer  at  least  an  85  percentile  for  their  sex  and  age  can  be 
recommended  to  receive:  (a)  a  physical  fitness  emblem  and  (S)  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  President  of  the  U.S.    If  they  are  also 
considered  by  the  school  to  be  student-s:ltizens  in  good  standing, 
the  school  must  arrange  the  purchase  of  the  emblem  and  certificate 
without  cost  to  the  student.    Certificate  and  emblem  are  awarded  to 
the  student  by  the  school  upon  receipt.    The  program  is  self-sustained 
-    by  virtue  ofbelng  administered  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
•  at  no  cost  to  the  student  or  to  the  Federal  Government.    The  tests 
may  be  conducted  by  a  non-school  agency,  but  the  school  must  certify 
the  results  and  indicate  that  the  student  Is  In  good  standing  with 
the  school. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  eligible. 

For  Information^Contact:    The  Presid<?;it*s  Council  on  '**'vsical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Legal  Basis:    Executive  Order  11562,  September  25,  1*^/0. 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAMS 


Program:    ACADEMIC  YEAR  INSTITUTES  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Grants  to  institutes  conducted  full  time  during  ^he  school  year  to 
provide  specially  designed  science  or  mathematics  programs  for 
secondary  school  teachers  or  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  their 
schools*    Some  institutes  include  an  additional  related  summer 
program  to  enable  selected  participants  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  an  advanced  degree.. 

Academic  year  institutes  are  available  for  teachers  or  supervisors 
interested  in  concentrating  on  a  single  discipline  or  studying 
several  related  disciplines,  and  teachers  seeking  specific  educa- 
tional objectives,  such  as  science  supervision. 

Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  to  conduct  Academic  Year 
Institutes  for  Secondary  School  Teachers  are  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  offer  appropriate  graduate'^lQVel  work. 

To  be  eligible  for  stipend  support  in  an  Academic  Year  Institute 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers  an  individual:  (1)  must  be  presently 
employed  an  a  teacher  or  supervisor  of  science  or  mathematics  in 
grades  Trl^-i^ith  at  least  five  years  of  teaching  experience;  (2) 
must  ordin?i:i]>'  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  (3)  must 
not,  excet)t  in  a  few  speicified  cases,  have  attended  a  previous  NSF 
supporr»;d  aciidemic  year  institute,  two  or  more  summers  of  a  • 
sequeutial  program  in  summer  institutes  leading  to  an  advanced 
dep^.ee,  or  any  three  summer  institutes  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  academic  year  in  question.    Teachers  not  meeting 
all  of  the  above  requirements  may  participate  in  fiome  of  the 
projects  on  a_tuitlwn-and-fees  only  basis. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Pre-College  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation. 
Washington,  D.C.  205SO 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  31-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amendeJ  t>y  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    SIFIMER  INSTirJlKS  /iKD  SHORT  COURSES  FOR  SECONDARY  SQIOOL  TEACHERS 

Grants  in  support  of  institutes  and  short  courses  which  during 
the  summer  months  provide  opportunities  for  the  supplementary 
training:  of  tsecondary  school  science  and  mathematics  teachers, 
foe  thp/purpose  of  improving  the  science  and  mathematics  programs 
in  th?.ir  schools. 

Ir..stitutions  eUgible  to  apply  for  srjomer  institute  or  short-course 
grants  are  collt ges  and  universitl'    "   *ch  grant  at  least  a 
lbaccalaur£2tc-l(,vel  degree,  and  ap^^  ^priate  nonprofit  organizations. 

To  be  eligible  to  attend  a  Summer  Institute  or  Short  Course  for 

 ^Secondary  School  Teachers,  an  individual  must  be  currently  employed 

as  a  teacher  or  a  science  or  mathematics  supervisor  at  the  secondary 
school  level»  grades  7-12.    A  teacher  must  be  employed  at  least 
half-time  and  must  teach  at  least  one  full  course  in  natural 
science  or  mathematics,  or  must  teach  substantial  amounts  of  social 
science  in  at  Inast  one  secondary  school  courcc 

Priority  among  applicants  to  a  summer  institute-'      ii»t  for  qualified 
returnees  in  a  sequential  institute— is  given  to  -   Uviduals  who  have 
not  previously  received  stipends  in  summer  or  acao,  lic  year  insti- 
tutes and  who  provide  evidence  that  their  participation  will  assist 
their  schools  in  improving  the  schools*  science  and  mathematics 
programs.    Preference  is  given  to  individuals  who  have  taught  for 
at  least  three  years. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Pre-College  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203) 
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Program:    IN-SERVICE  INSTITUTES  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Grants  that  provide  supplement^.!  science  or  mathem&tlcs  Instruction 
for  secondary  school  teachers  or  supervisors  for  the  purpose  o^ 
Improving  she  science  and  authcoatlcs  programs  of  their  schccls. 
The  f-^'Aes  during  vhlch  Instruction  Is  offered  In  these  projects 
Is  fo  cnosen  that  teache'is  may  participate  In  a  program  of  study 
without  Interference  with  their  classroom  duties. 

Organizations  eligible  tc-apply  for  gr  »i^<»  to;.support  In-Servlcp 
Institutes  for  Secondary  School  Tcachcrb  are  universities  and 
colleges  that  grant  at  least  a  baccalaureate-level  degree  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations. 

To  be  eU^'lble  to  attend  an  In-Service  Institute  for  Secondary  ^Hool 
Teachers  an  Individual  must  be  a  supervisor  or  teacher  of  science  or 
mathe^^atlcs  In  grades  7-12.  ^n  addition^  Individual  Institutes 
establish  specific  academic  prerequlsltles  for  af?ialsslon;  their 
brochures  should  be  consulted  for  details. 

For  Infonsatlon  Contact:    Division  of  Pre-College  Education  In  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    p.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    COOPERATIVE  COLLEGE- SCHOOL  SCIENCE  PROGR/^M 

Grants  tbnt  enable  school  systems  and  nearby  colleges  and  univeVsltles 
to  work  cooperatively  to  bring  about  significant  Improvements  In  science 
(Includes  social  science)  or  mathematics  programs  of  school  systems. 
Projects  may  focus  on  elementary  or  secondary  school  programs. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  to  !:he  Cooperative  College- 
School  Science  Program  are  universities,  colleges  and  other  appro- 
priate nonprofit  organization^.    Grants  are  not  made  directly  to 
elementary  or  secondary  school  systems,  hwt  close  collaboration 
betveen  school  systems  and  the  grantee  Institution  In  derlgnlng 
the  proposal  and  carrying  out  the  project  Is  essential. 

To  bo  eligible  for  participation  In  a  project,  a  teacher  must  be 
employed  by  the  collaborating  school  system.    Selection  of  parti- 
cipants Is  made  Jointly  by  the  cooperating  Ins.^ltutlon  and  the 
local  school  system. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Pre-College  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  )49),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Prograa:    PRE-COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  DEVELOIrMDnr  PROGRA:^ 

Grants  that  assist  scie-.itists  and  engineers  working  with  educators 
to  carry  out  projects  for  the  Improvenent  of  ec^ucation  ?a  the 
sciences  (Including  social  science) ,  iUathematica  and  engineering 
for  the  educational  levels  from  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade.    High-  priority  will  ue  given  to  projects  designed  for  a 
broad  ability  range  of  stt^ents  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools*  and  to  the  development  of  courses  and  units  which  relate 
science  and  technology  to  environmental  and  societal  problems. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  for  Pre-Collcge  Course 
Content  Improvement  projects  are  colleges  and  tiniversities  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations.    Eleottentary  and  secondary 
schools,  school  systems,  and  State  departaents  of  education  are 
normally  excluded  as  grantees,  although  the  involvement  of  schools 
and  teachers  in  all  phases  of  the  development  cf  materials  is 
essential. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  P re-College  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    STUDENT  SCIENCE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  (PRE-COLLEGE) 

Grants  that  provide  advanced  educational  opportunities  for  superior 
secondary  school  students.    These  activities,  usually  conducted  at 
the  grantee  institution,  encourage  student  participation  in  either 
scientific  research  or  special  course  work. 

Training  is  usually  offered  during  the  summer  In  sessions  of  at  least 
five  weeks'  duration,  although  academic  year  projects  may  also  be 
supported.    Research  participation  projects  afford  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  experienced  scientific  investigators  and  to 
obtain  firsthand  knowledge  of  research  methods  and  techniques. 
Course-oriented  projects  present  subject  matter  at  a  level  more  v 
advanced  than  can  be  expected  In  high  school. 

Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  under  the  Student  Science 
Training  Program  (Pre-College)  are  universities  and  colleges  which 
grant  at  least  a  baccalaureate-level  degree,  and. other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  student  science  training  project 
aa  individual  must  be  a  high-ability  secondary  school  student,  as 
evidenced  by  school  records.    Summer  projects  are  open  only  to  students 
who  will  be  completing  their  junior  year  (11th  grade)  at  the  time  of 
application.    Academic  year  projects  are  open  to  students  from  the  10th 
11th,  and  12th  grades. 

For  infnrmatlon  Contact:    Division  of  P re-Col le^e-^ Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington^  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203) 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 


Program:     SPACE  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  PROJECT  (SPACEMOBILE) 

Through  lecture/demonstrations  to  assembled  groups  end 
personal  contact  with  classroom  teach ars,  the  program 
stakes  available  information  about  U.S.  aeronautics  and 
space  research  and  development  activities  and  their 
results,  to  enhance  the  knowledge  of -students  and  teachers, 
to  enrich  the  regular  curricula,  to  assist  with  in-service 
teacher  training,  and  to  motivate  students  and  teachers 
in  science  .education  and  careers. 

Schools,  teachers  training  institutions,  colleges, 
universities,  civic  groups  are  eligible. 

For  Information  Contact:   "Education  officer  or  public  affairs  officer, 

any  NASA  field  center  listed  in  the 
appendix  or  Depujty  Director  of  Educational 
*  Programs;  Code  FE  NASA  Headquarters 

Washington,  D.C.  20546 

Legal  Basis:    National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
Section  203(a)(3);  P.L.  85-568;  42  U.S.C.  2473. 
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The  following  are  Federal  programs  affecting,  the  educatlon-of-  - 
students  in  private  universities  and  colleges.    Private  colleges  and 
universities  are  eligible  for  lacst  Federal  assistance  programs  avail- 
able to  public  Institutions  of  higher , education.    Moreover,  students 
In  both  public  and  private  Institutions  are  eligible  for  Federal 
student  assistance  programs.    However,  schools  or  departments  of 
divinity  whose  programs  are  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
for  the  ministry  or  other  religious  vocations  are  excluded  from 
assistance. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  PROGRAMS  * 


Program:    COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Research,  demonstrations,  course  content  Improvement  and  related 
programs  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  State  education  agencies* 

For  Information  Contact:    Divis^.oi, .  of  Manpower  and  Institutions, 

National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 

Office  of  Education 

Washington,  D«C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Cooperative  Research  Act;  Public  Law  85-531;  68  Stat.  533,  as 
amended  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
Public  Law  89-10;  79  Stat.  44;.20  U.S.C.  331. 

'  Program:    HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

Grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  designed  for  research  and  instruction  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  engineering,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  for  libraries.    Construction  grants  are  also 
available  for  the  establishment  or  improvement  of  graduate  schools 
or  cooperative  graduate  centers.    The  Federal  support  is  limited 
to  one-third  of  the  total  cost. 


For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Academic  Facilities 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  amended;  Title  I 
and  II,  Section  103;  Public  Law  88-204;  Public  Law  89-329; 
Public  Law  89-752;  Public  Law  90-575;  20  U.S.C.  701. 
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Program:     HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  LOANS 

Loans  are  made  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  academic  facilities  in  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Academic  Facilities, 

Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  an«ended; 

Title  III,  Section  306;  Public  Law  88-204;  Public 
Law  90-575;  20  U.S.C.  746. 

Program:     LANGUAGE  A'  >  AREA  CENTERS 

Contracts  are  made  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  by  them  of  centers 
for  the  teaching  of  certain  modern  foreign  languages 
and  studies  related  to  the  cultures  in  which  such 
languages  are  used. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Foreign  Studies 

Institute  of  Int^ernational  Studies 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Leg?l  Basis:    National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  1958,  Title 
VI,  Section  601(a)  P.L.  85-864;  as  amended;  72 
Stat.  1593;  20  U.S.C.  511. 
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Program:     LANGUAGE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Stipends  are  paid  to  ir.   .viduals  undergoing  advanced  - 
."Staining  in  any  modern  foreign  language  for  which  ^ 
there  is  a  special  need  in  business,  government  of 
education.    No  payment-  is  made  to  the  institution. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Foreign  Studies 

Institute  of  International  Studies 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  .Title  VI, 
•Section  601(b);  P.L.  85-864  20  U.S.C.  511?  Stat. 
1593. 

Program:     LANGUAGE  RESEARCH 

Conti   'ts  are  made  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  St;  3ies  and  surveys  relating  to  the  need  for  im- 
proved instruction  in  modern  foreign  language  and 
research  in  effective  methods  of  improving  such  instruc- 
tion. 

For  Information  Contact:    Language  and  Area  Research  Section 

Division  of  Foreign  Studies 
Institute  of  International  Studies  , 
Office  of  Educati.on 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 


Legal  Basis:    National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA) ,  1958,  Title 
VI,  section  602?  P.L.  85-864?  20  U.S.C.  511. 
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Profiram:    NDEA  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  costs  of  education  payments  to 
iDi^titutions  of  higher  education. 

For  Information  Contact:  Chief 

Loans  Branch 

Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    National  Defelise  Education  Act  of  1958;  Title  VI,  Sec.  401, 
P.L.  85-864;  72  Stat.  1590;  20  U.S.C.  461. 

Program:    RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMIHATION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA 

^  Grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 

development  of  new  curricular  materials,  teaching  techniques, 
and  other  research  and  demonstration  projects. 

For  Information  Contact:    Assistant  Commissioner  for  Educational  Communication 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Cooperative  Research  Act;  PuMic  Law  83-531;  68  Stat.  533,  as 
amended  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
Public  iraw  89-10;  Title  iv';  79  Stat.  44;  20  U.S.C.  331. 

Program :    RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curricular  materials,  teaching  techniques,  and  other 
research  and  demonstration  projects. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director 

Division  of  Research 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Legal  Basis:    Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Title  VI,  Part  E;  Public  Law 
91-230;  20  U.S.C.  1401. 
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Program:    STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Under  Title  II  of  the  NDEA  funds  arc  appropriated  to  Institutions 
of* higher  education  so  that  they  nay  provide  low-Interest,  long- 
term  loans  to  needy  students.    Loans  are  also  provided  to  Insti- 
tutions to  help  finance  their  contributions  to  the  loan  i\md  and 
up  to  50  percent  of  a  student  loan  caa  be  cancelled  for  service 
as  a  teacher  after  graduation.-  ^ 

For  Information' Contact:    Chief,  Loans  Branch 

Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Bur.eau  of  Higher  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  Title  II,  as  amended. 
Public  Law  85-86A;  20  U.S.C..421. 

Program:    TRAINING  GRANTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Grants  are  made  to  Institutions^  of  higher  education  to  support 
training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  speech  correctlonlsts,  research 
and  other  l)rofe8slonal  personnel  In  fields  related  to  the  education 
of  handicapped  children* 

For  Information  Contact:    Director, 'Division  of  Training  Programs 
Office -of  Education 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Title  VI  (Part  D,  Section  631); 
Public  Law  91-230;  (20  U.S.C.  lAOl). 

Program:    HIGHER  EDUCATION  WORK-STUDY 

To  promote  the  part-time  employment  of  students,  particularly  studiints 
from  Icw-lncoce  families,  who- need  assistance  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

For  Information  Contact:    Chief,  Work-Study  Branch 

Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Legal  Basis:    Originally,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Title  I,  Part  C, 
Public  Law  88-452;  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  Title  IV,  Part 
C,  Public  Law  89-329;  20  U.S.C.  lOlK 
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Program:    EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  (EOG) 

To  enable  sCUdcnCs  of  exception  financial  need  to  pursue  higher 
education  by  providing  grant  assistance  for  educational  expen'ses* 

For  Information  Contact:    Chief,  Educational  Opportimity  Grants  Branch 
Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  Title  IV,  Part  A, 

Sections  AOl-iol  and  409  Public  Law  89-329;  Public  law  90-575; 
Public  Lac  91-95;  20  U.S.C.  1061. 

Program:    HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  INSURED  LOAMS 

Authorizes  loans  for  educational  expenses  available  from  eligible 
private  lenders  such  as  banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  pension  funds,  insurance  companies,  and  schools, 
to  imdergraduatc  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  eligible 
institutions. 

For  Information  Contact:    Chief,  Insured  Loans  Branch 

Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  1 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  «.  ^ndcd;  Title  IV-B,  Section  421; 

Public  Law  89-3^.9;  20  U.S.C.  1071;  Emergency  Insured  Student 
Loan  Act  of  1969;  Public  Law  91-95. 

Program:    STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

To  assist  developing  collcgos,  qualifying  within  the  definition  of  the 
aat,  in  strengthening  their  academi):,  administrative,  and  student 
services  programs  so  that  they  may  participate  adequately  in  the 
higher  education  community. 

For  Informiitlon  Contact:    Developing  Institutions  Branch 
Division  of  College  Support  ' 
Bureau  of  High&r  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IXI,  as  amended;  Sections  301- 
306;  Public  Law  89-329;  Public  Law  80-752;  Public  Law  90-575;  20 
U.S.C.  1051-1056. 


ERLC 
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Prograa:    COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  AND  TRAINING 

To  assist  institutiona  of  higher  education  in  the  acquisition  o£ 
library  materials  and  the  training  of  peraons  in  the  practicca  of 
librarianshipf 

For  Infornation  Contact:    Division  of  Library  Programs 

Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Educational  Technology 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Legal  Basic:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  II-A,  as  amended.  Sections 
201  to  208,  1201  to  1204;  Public  Law  89-329;  Public  Law  90-575; 
20  U.S.C,  1021  to  1028,  1141  to  1144. 

Program:    UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

To  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
coiafflunity  problems  by  strenghtening  those  community  service  and 
continuing  education  programs,  that  are  designed  to  provide 
communities  with  problem-solving  assistance. 

For  Infornation  Contact:    CSCE  Branch 

Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  I,  Public  Law  89-329;  20 
U.S.C.  1001  as  amended  by  Public  Lav  90-575;  20  U.S.C.  1001 
\005,  And  1006, 

Program:    EDUCATION  PR0FF3SI0NS  DEVELOPMENT 

To  assist  in  the  training  of  qualified  personnel  in  the  fields  of 
early  childhood,  special  education,  school  personnel  utilization, 
higher  education  personnel  development,  teacher  corps  training, 
training  of  ^teacher  trainers,  vocational  education,  bilingual  educa- 
tion>  teacher  development  for  deaegregating  schools,  media  apecialista 
pupil  personnel  specialiats,  and  educational  leadership. 

For  Information  Contact:    Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development 
Office  of  Etiucation 
Wash5r.gior.j  r),C.  20202 

Ugal  Basis:    Education  Professionala  D^welopaent  Act,  Public  Uw  90-35;  20 
U.S.C.  llll-1119a.  (Title  V,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965). 


Program:    COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Programs  which  alternate  pe.-iods'of  full-time  academic  atudy  with 
periods  of  full-time  public?  or  private  employoeat. 

For  Information  Contact:    Cooperative  Eclucation  Programs 
Division  of  College  Support 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
Office  oC  Education 
Uaahlngton,  D.C. 

Legal  Basis:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV;  Public  Uw  89-329,  a- 
amended  by  the  Ubox  HEW  AppropriaCion  Act,  1970,  Public  Law 
91-204;  20  U.S.C.  1C71. 
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Program:     HOUSING  rrOR  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  (COLLEGE  HOUSING) 
gS*  '  "  ^ 

'Grant^>  may  be  ^.ade  for  periods  not  to  exceed  40  years 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  average 
annual  d^bt  service  required  to  amorfiize  a  private 
market  loan  at  market  interest  rates  and  that  which 
would  be  required  to  amortize  a  3  percent  loan  of 
like  term.    Direct  HUD  3  percent  loans  will  be  available 
only  to  institutions  unable  to  borrow  in  the  private 
market  at  nonexhorbitant  interest  rates.  Facilities 
eligible  for  construction  or  purchase  Include  college 
residence  halls «  faculty  and  married  student  housing « 
dining  facilities «  college  unions r  infirmaries  and 
housing  for  student  nurses,  interns  and  residents. 

Eligible  institutions  are  those  public  or  private  non- 
profit colleges  and  universities  offering  at  least  a 
2-year  program  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  operating  nursing  schools  or  internship  and 
resident  programs  are  eligible.    Each  institution  must 
develop  its  own  plans,  subject       local  zoning  and 
building  codes.    Competition  for  construction  contracts 
is  required. 

For  Information:  contact:    Assistant  Commissioner  for  Subsidized 

Housing  Programs 

Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit/ 
FHA 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

Washington/  D,C,  20410 


Legal  Basis:    Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  Title  XV,  P,L. 
81-475;  64  Stat,  48,77;  12  U,S,C,  1749, 
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KATIOKAL  ENDOWMENT  FOK  THE  HUMANITIES  PROGRAMS 


Program:    FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  GUIDED  STUDY  IN  SELECTED  FIELDS 

To  give  youiig  people  of  promise  as  scholars  and  teachers  sn 
opportunity  to  contribute  significantly  to  knowledge  of  American 
minority  groupa  through  teaching,  writing,  and  leadership  in 
institutions  snd  professions. 

The  grants  are  to  used  for  «  project  of  study  in  Afr  ^American) 
Mexican-American,  or  Aaericsn  Indian  historical,  cultursl,  or 
social  studi«s.    Eich  fellowship  will  be  awi%rded  for  use  st  a 
designated  inscitution;  fellCvS  will  vuxlc  with  advice  from  a 
acholar  at  the  institution. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director 

Division  of  Fellowships.  tyU^  Stipends 
National  Endownej.C  for  the  Humanities 
Washington,  D.C.  20S06 

Legal  Basis:    N'^tional  Foundation  on  the  Aris  .nnd  Humanities  Act  of  1965; 

Public  Law  89-209  as  amende/?  by  Public  Law  90-348  and  Public 
,>4W  91-3A6;  20  U.S.C.  961-3. 

Program:    FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  3UNI0R  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

To    ^abXe  teachers  of  the  humanities  in  Junior  colleges  to  undele- 
te:    studies  that  will  increase  their  understanding  of  the  subjects 
th«y  teach  and  Improv*  their  teaching. 

For  teachers  In  Junior  colleges  only;  fellows  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  and  proniise  ^  teachers  and  interpreters 
of  the  humanities,  rsther' than  on  the  basia  of  achievement  in 
research;  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  In  the  earlier 
part  of  their  careers. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director 

Division  of  Fellowships  and  Stipends 
Nstional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Waahington.  D.C.  20S06 

Legal  B«  'ls:    National  {"oundation  on  the  Arts  snd  Humanities  Act  of  1965; 

Public  Law  89-209  as  smended  by  Public  Law  90-348  &nd  Public 
Uw  91-3A6;  20  U.S.C.  961-3. 
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Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES  -  EDUCATION 

help  educational  institutions  improve  their  ins true- 
'"tion  and  to  make  more  effective  use  of  resources  in  the 
humanities* 

Grant  funds  may  be  used  to  carry  out  experiments  in 
humanities  education/  hold  conferences  or  institutes 
'  to  improve  teaching  of  the  humanities,  develop  teaching 
materials,  promote  educational  uses  of  libraries,  or 
plan,  carry  out,  and  evaluate  curricular  reform*  Funds 
are  not  availaBle  for  construction  costs,  library 
acquisitions,  production  costs  of  books  or  journals,  or 
for "non-essential  permanent  equipment* 

^  Educational  institutions  and  nonprofit  educational  or- 

ganizations are  eligible^ 

For  Information  Contact:    Director  of  Education  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Washington,  D*C*  20506 

Legal  Basis:    National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965;  P*L*  89-209,  as  amended  by  p;l*  90-348 
and  P*L*  91-346?  20  U*S*C.  961-3* 

Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SUMMER  STIPENDS 
FOR  YOUNGER  HUMANISTS 

The  purpose  of  these  awards  is  to  give-  promi'^ing  young 
humanists  free  time,  at  a  relatively  early  joint  in  their 
careers,  to  develop  their  capacities  for  significant 
contribution  to  humanistic  knowledge  and  to  teaching* 

The  grants  may  be  used^for  a  project  of  study  or  research 
within  the  applicant's  special  interest,  or  for  a  pro- 
gram of  general  study  in  some  other  field  that  will 
help  the  applicant  better  understand  his  own  field  and 
become  a  more  broadly  informed  humanist*    The  Endowment 
is  interested  both  in  studies  that  will  contribute  to 
better  understanding  of  matters  of  current  national 
concern  and  in  more  traditional  studies*  Fellowships 
and  summer  stipends  are  not  awarded  for  tenure  in  schools 
or  departments  of  divinity;  and  musical  composition  or 
performance,  painting,  the  writing  of  poetry  or  fiction, 
-  and  other  creative  or  performing  activities  in  the  arts 
are  excluded  from  Endowment  support* 

Fellowships  are  opent  to  those  under  40  years  of  age  who 
have  completed  their  professional  training*    A  person 
not  employed  by  an  institution  may  apply  directly;  a 
member  of  an  institution's  faculty  or  staff  must  be 
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>jts  territorial  possessions. 

For  information  Contact:    Director       Fellowships  and  Stipends 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Washington,  D.C  20506 

Basis:    ~,llTiTs^^^^^^^^^^  ri"""0-3aS 
and  P.L.  -31-346;  20  O.S.C.  961-3. 

 ^xnK        THE  HUMA—  -  ^""^'^^  ^^"^'^^ 


Program 


FKurau^-^  J-^"  

TO  transmit  humanistic  Knowlea^^^ 
rrt^rSnlfarp^U^^^^^^^^^  -^Kground  of 

cintemporlry  issues  or  problems. 

•,      A  „^hPr  costs  of  production  or  presentation. 
Personnel  and  other  °'  ^„_tion  cost,  museums  and 

Funds  not  available  for  construction^  equipment. 

Sp-t  ZTll^lTkoTltl^^r^cl  and  creative  worK 

in  the  arts. 


in  tne  ari:s. 

nonprofit  institutions    a.on|  othe-  -s^^^^^ 

education  television  f^^^^^^fla^'fiteiprofessional  pro- 
Encourage  interdisciplinary  and  interpr  ^^^.^^^ 

grams-combinations  "^^^^^^^tionl  of  academicians  and 

S^frri^trr'sfprrfrrfe^r".frdVedia  personnel. 

For  information  Contact:    Director  of ^POblic  P-^r- 

Washington,  D.C.  20506 

90-348  andP-L.  91-346;  20  U.S.C.  soi.j. 
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Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES  -  RESEARCH  AND  PUBLICATION 

To  fund,  wholly  or  partly,  research  or  publication  pro- 
jects which  contribute  to  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  humanities* 

Grants  support  the  basic  costs  of  research  and  editing 
projects,  including  travel,  per  diem  payments,  supplies 
and  appropriate  research  assistance*    Payment  for  pur- 
chases or  rental  of  equipment  is  not  allowable  nor  is 
payment  for  released  time  for  academic  persons* 

U*S*  citizens  and  residents  in  U.S*  territories  and  U*S. 
learned  societies,  organizations,  and  academic  institutions 
(or  their  employees  whether  or  not  tjxey  are  citizens)  are 
eligible*    Foreign  institutions  or  organizations  are  not 
eligible  and  foreign  nationals  are  also  ineligible  unless 
affiliated  with  a  U*S.  institution  or  organization. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director 

Division  of  Research  and  Publication 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Washington,  d*C*  20506 

Legal  Basis:    National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965?  P.L*  89-209  as  amended  by  p.L. 
90-348  and  p*L*  91-346;  20  U.S*C*  961-3* 


Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES  -  SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS 

To  help  experienced  interpreters  of  the  humanities  pro- 
gress in  their  research  and  further  develop  their  com- 
petence as  teachers  and  scholars  by  providing  support 
for  uninterrupted  full-time  study. 

The  grants  may  be  iised  for  a  project  of  study  or  research 
within  the  applicant's  special  interest,  or  for  a  pro- 
gram of  general  study  in  some  other  field  that  will  help 
the  applicant  better  understand  his  own  field  and  become 
a  more  broadly  informed  humanist.    The  Endowment  is 
interested  both  in  studies  that  will  contribute  to 
better  understanding  of  matters  of  current  national 
concern  and  in  more  traditional  studies*  Musical 
composition  or  performance^  painting,  the  writing  of 
poetry  or  fiction,  and  other  cre'ative  or  performing 
activities  in  the  arts  are  excluded  from  Endowment 
support. 

Senior  fellowships  are  open  to  those  with  c6nsi<?<^rabZe 
experience  as  scholars,  teachers,  writers,  or  inter- 
preters of  the  humanities,  who  have  produced  signifi- 
cant original  work.    Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  native  residents  of  its  territorial 
possessions* 

For  Information  Contacts  Director 

Division  of  Fellowships  and  Stipends 
National  Endowment  for- the  Humanities 
Washington,  d.C.  20506 

Legal  Basis:    National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Act  of  1965;  P.L.  89-209  as  amended  by  p.L.  90-348 
and  P*L*  91-346;  2p  U*S*C.  961-3. 
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Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN 

To  provide  grants  for  projects,  including  research,  in 
^^jrchitectiire,  landscape  architecture  and  environmental 
'design  • 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  research,  design  projects, 
travel,  some  publication*    There  are  no  funds  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  facilities* 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit, 
tax-exempt  organizations.    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made* only  to  U*S.  citizens* 

For  Information  Contact:.    Director  for  Architecture  and  Design 

Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
*  Washington,  D.C/  20506 

Legal  Basis:    National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Act  of  1965;  P.L.  89-209  as  amended  by  P*L*  90-348 
and  P.L.  91-346;  20  U.S*C.  961-3. 

Program:    PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  DANCE 

To  provide  grants  to  assist  dancers,  choreographers, 
and  dance  organizations* 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  the  creation  of  new  works, 
touring,  workshops,  criticism,  management,  national 
services,  and  dance  films.    There  are  no  funds  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  facilities,  general 
support,  study  abroad,  scholarships,  publications  or 
research. 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit, 
tax-exempt  organizations*    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made  only  to  U.S.  citizens. 

For  Information  Contact:    Director  for  Dance  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D.C.  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965;  P.L.  89-209  as  amended  by  P.L*  90-348  and 
P.L.  91-346;  20  U.S.C.  961-3* 
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Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  EDUCATION 

To  provide  grants  for  special  innovative  projects  in 
arts  education* 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  pilot  projects,  for  a  limited 
number  of  studies;  for  curriculum  development  in  the 
arts.    There  are  no  funds  for  rehabilitation  or  con- 
struction of  facilities. 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations.    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made  only  to  U.S.  citizens. 

For  Information  Contact:     Director  for  Education  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D.C.  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965?  P.L.  89-209  as  amended  by  P.L.  90-348  and 
P.L.  91-346;  20  U.S.C.  961-3. 

Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  LITERATURE 

To  provide  fellowships  for  creative  writers,  and  to 
support  organizations  devoted  to  development  of  the 
literary  arts  in  America. 

The  grants  are  awarded  for  creation  of  new  works,  for 
bringing  creative  writers  into  secondary  schools  and 
developing  colleges,  for  support  of  small  literary^ 
magazines  and  presses  throughout  the  country,  for  in- 
ternational conferences  of  writers  hosted  in  the  United 
States.    There  are  no  funds  for  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  facilities. 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organization.  , Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
award  are  made  only  to  U.S.  citizens. 

For  Information  Contact:  Director 

Literature  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Washington,  D.C.  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965;  P.L.  89-209  as, amended  by  P.L.  90-348  and 
P.L.  91-346;  20  U.S.C.  961-3. 
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Program:.    PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  "  MUSIC 

.f?o  provide  grants  to  assist  musicians  and  to  aid  pro- 
fessional music  institutions  such  as  orchestras  and  opera 
companies. 

These  grants  may  be  used  for  new  works,  touring,  concert 
series  expansion,  special  music  education  projects,  and 
musicians'  forums  and  institutes.    There  are  no  funds 
for  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  facilities. 

Grants  are  made' to  individuals  and  to  non-profit, 
tax-exempt  organizations.    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made  only  to  U.S.  citizens. 

Foi;  Information  Contact:    Director  of  Music  Programs 

National^  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D.C.  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965j  P.L.  89-209  as  amended  by  P.L.  90-348  and 
P.L.  91-346;  20  U.S.C.  961-3. 

Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  PUBLIC  MEDIA. 

To  provide  grants  in  support  of  innovative  arts  pro- 
gramming on  film,  television  and  radio.    The  Endowment 
also  supports  the  American  Film  Institute  which  carries 
out  a  large  number  of  assistance  programs  for  film. 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  public  media  arts  programming 
and  experimental  projects  in  film,  videotape  and  sound 
recording* 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations.    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made  only  to  U*S*  citizens. 

For  Information  Contact:    Consultant  for* Public  Media  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D.C.  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  Foundation  sjh  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965;  P.L.  89-203  as  amended  by  P.L*  90-348  and 
P.L.  91-346;  20  U.S.C.  961r3* 
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Program:    PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  THEATER 

To  provide  grants  to  aid  professional  theater  companies 
and  organizations* 

The  grants  to  organizations  are  directed  at  resident 
professional  and  professional  experimental  theater 
companies,  also  at  playwright's  workshops,  also  for 
theater  service  organizations.    There  is  no  program  of 
assistance  to  individual  artists  to  date.    There  are  no 
funds  for  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  facilities. 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations.    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made  only  to  U.S.  citizens* 

For  Information  Contact:    Director  for  Theater  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D«C«  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965?  p.L*  89-209  as  amended  by  P*L*  90-348  and 
P.L*  91-346;  20  D.S.C.  961-3. 

Program:     PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS  -  VISUAL  ARTS 

To  provide  grants  to  assist  painters  and  sculptors,  to 
offer  some  limited  aid  to  photographers  and  craftsmen, 
to  support  museums  and  institutions  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  visual  arts  in  America* 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  fellowships  to  individual 
painters,  sculptors  and  photographers,  for  placement 
of  works  of  art  in  public  places,  for  workshops  and 
for  museum  programs,  which  include  grants  to  be  used 
for  purchase  of  works  of  art  by  living  American  artists, 
aid  for  special  exhibitions,  museum  training,  conser- 
vation and  curatorial  assistance*    There  are  no 'funds 
for  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  facilities* 

Grants  are  made  to  individuals  and  to  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations.    Ordinarily,  individual  grant 
awards  are  made  only  to  U.S*  citizens* 

For  Information  Contact:    Director  for  Visual  Arts  Programs 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D*C*  20506 

Legal  Basis:  National  foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965;  p*L*  89-209  as  amended  by  P*L*  90-348  and 
P*L*  91-346;  20  U*S*C.  961-3* 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  I'KOliKAMb 


Program:    SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Grancs  to  support  research  in  science,  engineering,  and  mathematics. 
On  rare  occasions  research  support  may  take  the  form  o£  a  contract 
rather  than  a  grant;  proposals  directed  at  grants  or  contracts  are 
prepared  in  an  identical  manner. 

A  research  project  grant  may  support  either  a  specific  research 
project  or  general  research  in  a  coherent  area  of  science.  Research 
support  is  given  to  the  full  spectrum  of  sciences. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  in  the  cost  of  each  research 
project  supported  by  an  NSF  grant.    Grants  normally  provide 
support  for  periods  up  to  2A  months*    Projects  of  high  scientific 
merit  may  be  apporved  scientifically  for  periods  up  to  60  months 
and  will  be  funded  on  an  annOal  Jiasis  for  the  term  of  the  approval, 
contingent  upon  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  scientific 
progress  of  the  research. 

Froppsals  may  be  submitted  by  colleges  and  university  '  and  by 
academically  related  non-profit  research  organization  . 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 
Division  of  Engineering 
Division  of  Environmental  Sciences 
Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
Division  of  Social  Sciences 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Lc?,-xl  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  U9) ,  as  amended  by  P.L.  91--120  (83  Stat 
203) 
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Program:    ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  INITIATION  GRANTS 

Grants  to  encourage  the  development  of  meritorious  graduate  reseacch 
programs  by  engineering  faculty  metobers.    The  usual  duration  of  a 
.grant  will  incluiie  the  first  summer,  and  the  following  academic  year 
and  summer.    The  grant  amount  will  not  normally  exceed  $20,000. 

Pr-oposals  nay  be  submitted  by  institutions  of  higher  education  that 
award  graduate  degrees  in  engineering  on  behalf  of  faculty  members 
who: 

(1)  Are  members  of  the  teaching  faculty; 

(2)  Have  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  within  the  past  three 
years  (excluding  active-duty  tine  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces),  or  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree; 

(3)  Have  had  no  substantial  research  support. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Engineering 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  U9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat 
203). 

Program:    DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  RESEARCH 

Grants  to  improve  the-  scientific  quality  of  dissertations  in  the 
social  sciences  and  certain  sciences  involving  extensive  field  work 
and  to  make  possible  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  better  quality 
data.    Grants  are  awarded  for  periods  up  to  24  months.    Grant  funds 
may  not  be  used  as  a  stipend  for  the  doctoral  candidate,  although 
he  may  receive  support  from  other  sources.    In  collaboration  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  special  grants  are. also  awarded 
by  the  Foundation  in  support  of  doctoral  thesis  research  centrally 
related  to  problems  of  poverty. 

Proposals  for  the  support  of  dissertation  research  in  the  social 
sciences  (including  science  policy  research),  systematic  biology, 
ecology,  oceanography,  earth  sciences  and  atmospheric  sciences 
and  dissertation  research  on  poverty  may  be  submitted  by  universities 
on  behalf  of  doctoral  candidates.    The  proposal  should  be  submitted 
by  the  dissertation  advisor,  department  chairman,  or  chairman  of 
the  departmental  committee  on  doctoral  degrees. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences, 

Division  of  Environmental  Sciences,  or  Division 
of  Social  Sciences 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


I-cgal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    SPECIALIZED  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

Grants  for  specialized  research  facilities  end  major  Items  of 
research  equipment. 

Facilities  supported  under  this  program  are  thoso  required  for  highly 
9peclallzed  scientific  purposes,  as  distinct  from  laboratory 
buildings  used  in  normal  academic  research  programs.    Examples  are: 
nuclear  reactors »  controlled-cnvironment  biological  laboratories, 
some  marine  research  equipment  and  support  facilities,  mobile 
laboratories,  off-campus  research  facilities,  and  unique  one-of-a-klnd 
research  facilities.    Grants  may  provide  for  construction  or  moderni- 
zation of  facilities. 

Equipment  support  may  be  provided  where  a  research  tool  is  needed  by 
several  investigators  in  a  depaptiaent.    Exooples  are:  electron  mlcro- 
scopes^  mass  spectrometers,  cryogenic  equipment^  and  special-purpose 
computer.^. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  are  colleges  and  universities 
offering  graduate  studies  (though  i\\  exceptional  circumstances 
colleges  and  universities  without  graduate  programs  may  be  eligible)* 
associations  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  nonprofit  research 
ins«titutions  such  as  research  museums. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences,  Division 
of  Engineerings  Division  of  Environmental  Sciences^ 
C  Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences »  or 

Division  of  Social  Sciences 
Mationnl  Science  Foundation 
Wa^thington^  D,C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149).  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat 
203). 
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Program:    SCIENCE  POLICY  STUDIES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Grants  to  develop  the  Nation's  capabilities  for  research  and  training 
in  the  are&      science  planning  and  policy;  and  to  support  doctoral 
dissertation  research  cn  national  science  policy  Issues.  Examples 
of  problems  and  subjects  for  sych  science  policy  research  Include: 
l>   The  relation  of  current  and  future  national  problems  and  goals 
to  science,  technology,  and  the  universities;    2)  Alternate 
national  goals  and  strategies  for  science  and  technology; 
3)    Resources  for  and  uses  of  science  and  .technology;    A)  The 
policy  procesa  and  institutions  to  perform,  support  and  use 
science  and  technology;    5)    Inporved  criteria  and  methods  to 
allocate  resources  fos:  jcian^i  and  technology. 

Activities  eligible  for  support  include:  I)  Research  projects  con- 
cerning problems  of  science  planning  and  policy  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  appropriate  thereto.    This  research,  which  often  is  inter- 
disciplinary in  character,  may  be  conducted  by  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  working  either  individually  or  in  groups.  2) 
University  Science  Planning  and  Policy  Development  Grants  to  conduct 
coherent  efforts  Involving  a  variety  of  research  projects,  research 
seminars  and  possibly  the  development  of  related  curricula.  Typically, 
junior  and  senior  faculty  members  and  graduate  students  would  be 
Involved  together  in  these  activities. 

Proposals  for  Science  Policy  Grants  may  be  submitted  by  responsible 
individuals  at  educational  and  nonprofit  research  institutions. 

Proposals  for  University  Science  Planning  and  Policy  grants  may  be 
submitted  by  colleges  and  universities  that  grant  at  least  a 
baccalau-reate-level  degree  in  science. 

Proposals  for  Grants  to  Improve  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  on 
Science  Policy  Problems  may  be  submitted  by  universities  on  behalf 
of  doctoral  candidates.  ^ 


For  Information  Contact: 


Legal  Basis: 


Science  Policy  Research  Section 
Division  of  Social  Sciences 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

P.L.  81-507  (6A  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L  91-120  (83  Stat 
203). 
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Program:    ARTIC  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Provides  support  for  academic  research  and  Co  coordinate  Che 
Foundation  prograa  with  chose  of  other  Federal  agencies  through 
Interagency  Arctic  Research  Coordinating  Coaalttee  (lARCC);  This 
program  was  initiated  In  fiscal  year  1971, 

Ihe  Arctic  Research  Program  will  support  projects  cf' an  Inter- 
dlsdpiinary  nature,  Incltidlng  field  Investigations  that  require 
logistic  arrangements  and/or  Interagency  or  International  coopera- 
tion* as  well  as  the  subsequent  analysis  of  d&ta. 

The  program  of  academic  research  will  react  to  problems  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  pack  ice,  tundra  ecosystems >  geomagnetic  phenomena,  snow, 
Ice  and  permafrost  phenomena,  and  other  scientific  problems  related 
to  the  physical  and  biological  aspects  of  «  cold-dominated  environ- 
ment, and  man's  impact  upon  them.    Support  is  nlso  glvsA  for  Arctic 
science  information  activities* 

Proposals  for  grants  or  contracts  for  rf search  project  support  may 
be  submitted  by  colleges  and  universities  *nd  by  tfcadeaically  re- 
lated nonprofit  research  organizations.    Cranta  are  normally  made 
for  a  period  of  12  months,  but  under  certain  circumstances  can  be 
made  for  periods  up  to  a  maximisa  of  60  months.    Institutions  sre 
required  to  share  in  tlie  cost  of  research  projects  supported  by 
an  HSF  grant. 

For  Information  Contact:    Office  of  Polar  Programs 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D,C,  20550 


Legal  Bssis:    P.L,  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L,  91-120  (83  Stat 
203). 
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Progrta:    U,S>  ANTARCTIC  RESEARQI  PROCR/J£ 

Granls  to  nupport  research  projects  In  all  fields  of  science 
Pertinent  to*  the  Antarctic,  Including  both  field  vork  In  Antarctica 
4hd  study  In  the  Unltea  States  of  speclnens  or  data  uln 
Kcthcred,    On  occasion  research  support  aay  take  the  fors  Ci^^  a 
contract  r«ther  than  «  grant* 

The  U.S.  Antarctic  Research  Frograza  supports  research  projects  In 
the  fields  of  behavioral  sciences,  biology,  cartography*  geology, 
glaclology,  mcte'rology*  oceanography,  solid-earth  geophysics,  and 
upper  atmosphere  physics. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  In  the  cost  of  research  projects 
Supported  by  an  NSF  grant. 

Grants  are  nonoally  nade  for  a  period  of  12  months,  but  under  certain 
*  circumstances  can  be  nade  for  periods  up  to  a  naxlmun  of  60  months. 

Pot  projects  of  high  scientific  merit  Initial  funding  may  be  for 
two  ytaxt  vlth  assurance  of  support  for  the  full  term  of  the  project, 
contingent  upon  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  scientific  progress 
of  the  research. 

Proposals  for  grants  or  contracts  for  research  project  support  may 
be  submitted  by  colleges  and  universities  and  by  academically  re- 
lated nonprofit  research  organizations. 

For  Information  Contact:    Of fixe  of  Polar  Programs 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  U9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat 
203). 

Program:    INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  OF  OCEAN  EXPLORATION 

Grants  and  contracta  for  cooperative  programs  of  ocean  research 
and  exploration  vlth  emphasis  on  environmental  quality*  environ- 
mental prediction,  and  seaVed  assessment.    The  program  sponsors  a 
small  ntntber  of  relatively  large  scientific  problems  especially 
susceptible  to  concerted  efiTort  by  the  research  community.  Emphasis 
Is  placed  upon  scientific  e}:cellcnce,  development  and  testing  of  nu- 
merical models,  atate-of-the*-art  technology,  management,  and  applic- 
ability of  results.    The  Dec^ide  Is  unique  In  that  It  recognizes  that 
a  major  shcre  of  vorld  oceanographlc  effort  must  be  devoted  to  globally 
planned  and  coordinated  study  of  the  ocean  as  a  system,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 


For  Information  Contact:    Office  for  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington.  D.C.  20550 


^gal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  U9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    OCm  SEDTME.^T  CORTKG  PROGRAM 

Grants  sponsoring  the  acquisition  of  core?  tattcn  Croo  below  the 
floors  of  the  deep  ocean  basins  by  oeans  o£  rotary  drllliitg  throcoh 
the  sedimentary  layer,  with  short  penetrations  Into  the  crystalline 
basement  at  selected  sites.    Samples  of  the  core  matnrlctl  are  made 
available  to  quallf/ieti  scientists  for  Individual  research  prftjicts. 

Proposals  for  grants  for  studlcJ  of  the  cor*.  naCerlal  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  academic  institutions,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  in- 
dividual scientists. 

For  Information  Contact:  "office  of  National  Centers  and  Facilities  Operations 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Ugal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (6A  Stat  U9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    GLOBAL  ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  (CARP) 

Grants  to  cupport  reseav     projects  which  involve  the  gerteral  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere  and  the  fhyslcaX  basis  of  climate.  Such 
research  may  itsv»rcve  the  capacity  of  long-range  weather  prediction, 
and  explore  the  feasibility  of  large-scale  weather  and  climate  modi- 
fication. 

Grants  are  normally  made  for  periods  up  to  24  months.    Projects  of 
high  scientific  merit  may  be  approved  scientifically  for  periods  up 
to  60  months,  and  '^111  be  funded  on  an  annual  basis  for  the  tei"5i  of 
the  approval,  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  £unds  and  the 
scientific  progress  of  the  research. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  under  CAR?  are  colleges 
and  universities;  nonacademlc,  nonprofit  organizations;  and  Indi- 
vidual scientists.  ^Occasionally  NSF  sponsors  supporting  efforts 
by  other  Government  agendos,  particularly  for  field  programs. 
Institutions  are  required  to  share*  In  the  cost  of  their  research 
projects  supported  by  an  NSF  resefitch  grant;  this  nay  be  accomplished 
by  a  contribution  to  any  cost  element  In  the  project,  direct  or 
Indirect. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Enlvronmental  Sciences 
National  Science  Foundadon 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    81-507    ^4  Stat  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    INTERNATIOKAL  BIOLOGICAL  PROGRAM 

Grants  to  support  research  projects  that. are  part  of  the  U.S.  parti- 
cipation in  the  International  '  '^logical  Program  (IBP).    The  theme 
of  IBP  is  the  study  of  "the  biological  basis  of  productivity  and 
human  welfare,"  and  the  major  portion  of  the  program  is  in  the  area 
of  ecosystem  analysis. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  in  the  cost  of  each  research 
project  supported  by  an  NSF  research  grant;  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  contribution  to  any  cost  element  in  the  project,  direct  or 
indirect. 


For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.-  20550 

Legal  Basis:    PvL.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  ar^ended  by  F.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203) 


Program:    OCEANOGRAPHIC  FACILITIES  AND  SUPPORT 


Grants  or  contracts  for  support  of  construction,  modification, 
conversion,  purchase,  and  operation  of  oceanographic  facilities 
which  lend  themselves  to  shared  usage.    Community  arrangements 
for  shared  use  of  these  facilities  are  being  developed  under  the 
University  :;ational  Oceanographic  Laboratory  System  (UNOLS). 

The  Foundation  encourages  local  contributions  from  non-Federal  funds 
whenever  possible;  however,  there  is  no  fixed  requirement  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  that  institutions jmust  contribute. 

Institutions  qualifying  to  operate  shared  facilities  will  need  to 
demonstrate  the  logistic  capability,  to  carry  out  all  related  tasks. 
Operator  institutions  may  include  colleges  and  universities,  non- 
profit research  institutions,  and  associations  of  colleges  and 
univers  1  tie  s . 


For  Information  Contact:    Office  for  Oceanographic':  Facilities  and  Support 
National  Science  FocndaCion 
Washington,  D.C.  2055G 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amcmded  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203) 
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Program:    RESEARCH  APPLICATIONS 

Grants  to  stimulate  research  efforts  more  Inmedlately  and  directly 
related  to  problems  of  society  and  the  environment. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  In  the  cost  of  each  research  pro- 
ject supported  by  an  NSF  grant;  this  may  be  accomplished  In  accor- 
dance with  the  Institution's  cost-sharing  policies.    Before  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  for  research  support,  descriptive  brochures  on 
the  RANN  program  and  the  Intergovernmental  Science  Programs  should 
be  consulted. 

Proposals  may  be  submitted  by  colleges  and  universities  and  non- 
profit organizational  Including  State  and  local  governments.  These 
proposals  may  provide  for  collaborative  arrangements  with  other 
universities,  nonprofit  and/or  profit-making  organizations. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Environmental  Systems  and  Resources, 
Division  of  Social  Systems  and  Human  Resources-, 
Division  of  Advance  Technology  Applications, 
Office  of  Exploratory  Research  and  Problem  Assessment 
;  or  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Science  Programs 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Graduate  Fellowships  are  awarded  for  study  or  work  leading  to  a  master's 
or  doctoral  degree  In  the  mathematical,  physical,  medical,  biological, 
engineering,  and  social  sciences  and  In  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  science.    Awards  will  not  be  made  In  clinical,  education,  or 
business  fields,  nor  In  history  or  social  work,  nor  for  work  toward 
medical  or  law  degrees.  ^ 

Graduate  Fellowships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's 
ability  as  evidenced  by  academic  records,  letters  of  reco^amendatlon, 
and  scores  obtained  In  examinations  designed  to  measure  scientific 
aptitude  and  achievement. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  for  full-time  study  or  research  at  appropriate 
nonprofit  U.S.  or  foreign  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Graduate  Fellowships  are  to  be  offered  '^r.ly  to  Individuals  who:  (1) 
are  citizens  or  nationals  of  Khc  united  States;  (2)  have  not  conpleted 
more  than  one  year  of  <».r.'..?.i2tc  cfj;2y  by  the  fall  of  the  first  year  of 
fellowship;  f?)  Iiave  demonstrated  ability  and  special  aptitude  tor 
adva'*tia  training  in  the  sciences;  and  (4)  have  been  or  will  be  ad- 
loltted  to  graduate  status  by  the  Institution  selected. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Graduate  Education  in  Science 

National  Science  Foundation 

Washington,  D.C.  20550 
Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    GRADUATE  TRAINEESHIPS 

Grants  that  enable  universities  to  provide  Graduate  Traineeships  in 
the  mathematical,  physical,  medical,  biological,  engineering,  and 
social  sciences,  and  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Awards 
will  not  be  made  in  clinical,  social  work,  nor  for  work  toward  medical 
or  law  degrees. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  for  Graduate  Traineeships 
are.  tinlversltles  that  confer  doctoral  degrees  In  science. 

Proposals  are  submitted  on  behalf  of  departments  of  science  or 
engineering,  and  a  separate  proposal  Is  required  for  such  depart- 
ment or  comparable  unit. 

To  be  eligible  for  tenure  tinder  a  Graduate  Traineeshlp  an  indivi- 
dual: (1)  must  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  Che  United  States;  (2) 
must  be  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  an  advance  degree  in 
science;  and  (3)  must  be  affiliated  with  the  Institution  at  which 
he  receives  his  appointment. 

for  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Graduate  Education  In  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Ugal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (6A  Stat  1A9),  as  .amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (NATO)  POSTDOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
IN  SCIENCE 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  awards  NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  in  Science  for 
scientific  study  or  work  in  mathematics,  the  sciences  (physical, 
biological,  medical,  and  social),  engineering,  or  interdisciplinary 
areas.    Fellowships  are  not  awarded  for  support  of  work  toward  the 
M.D. ,  D.V.M.,  or  D.D.S.  degrees,  nor  for  support  of  residency  train- 
ing or  similar  work  leading  to  qualification  in  a  clinical  field. 

Evaluation  of  applicants  will  be  based  on  their  academic  records, 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  ability  to  carry  out  the  activities 
program.    Consideration  is  also  given  to  proposed  fellowship  activi- 
ties that  promote  international  science  cooperation. 

NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  in  Science,  awarded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  are  offered  only  to  individuals  who:  (1)  are 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States;   (2)  have  demonstrated 
ability  and  special  aptitude  for  advanced  training  in  the  sciences; 
(3)  have  a  doctoral  degree  in  one  of  the  qualifying  fields  of  science; 
or  have  had  scientific  training  and  research  experience  equivalent 
to  that  represented  by  the  science  doctorate;  or  have  a  degree  such 
as  M.D.,  D.D.S. ,  or  D.V.M.  and  desire  to  obtain  further  training  for 
a  career  in  research. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Graduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149);  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120- (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (NATO)  SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS 
IN  SCIENCE 

In  cooperation  with  the  Departiaent  of  State,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  awards  NATO  Senior  Fellowships  in  Science  for  the  study 
of  new  scientific  techniques  and  developments  at  nonprofit  research 
and  educational  institutions  in  other  NATO  nations,  or  in  countries 
cooperating  with  NATO.    Awards  are  made  for  study  or  work  in  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences  (physical,  biological,  medical,  and  social), 
engineering,  or  interdisciplinary  areas.    Fellowships  are  not 
awarded  in  clinical,  education,  or  business  areas. 

Any  U.S.  educational  institution  that  offers  a  postbaccalaureate 
degree  in  one  of  the  sciences,  or  any  nonprofit  scientific  research 
insitution,  may  nominate  for  an  award  a  staff  member  who:  (1)  is  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States;  (2)  has  a  professional 
standing  in  the  field  with  which  his  fellowship  would  be  concerned; 
X3)  has  had  at  least  five  year*8  experience  in  research,  teaching, 
or  relevant  professional  work;  and  (4)  has  linguistic  abilities 
necessary  for  profitable  discussion  with  colleagues  in  the  countries 
he  proposes  to  visit.    The  institutional  nomination  form  requires  a 
statement,  from  the  president  or  other  appropriate  official  of  the 
nominating  institution,  showing  the  expected  benefits  to  the  insti- 
tution if  the  fellowship  were  awarded* 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Graduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-^07  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L*  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    KORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (KATO)  ADVANCED  STUDY  INSTITUTE 
PARTICIPANT  GRANTS 

Grants  to  enable  U.S.  scientists  to  attend  certain  NATO  Advanced 
Study  Institutes.    These  meetings,  held  usually  during  the  sumner 
and  varying  in  length  from  one  to  eight  weeks,  permit  exhaustive 
treatment  of  a  given  scientific  topic  by  individuals  whose  reputa- 
tions are  worldwide. 

Each  year  the  National  Science  Foundation  selects  certain  institutes 
to  receive  support  for  participant-travel  and  invites  the  institute 
direcCcr  to  recommend  U.S.  participants  for  such  awards.    The  Founda- 
tion then  invites  the  recommended  participants  to  apply  for  inter- 
national travel  grants. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  an  NSF"  international  travel  grant  to  attend 
a  NATO  Advanced  Study  Institute,  an  individual  must  be:  (1)  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  an  outstanding  young 
scientist  (graduate  or  recent  postdoctoral  student). 

In  addition,  individual  institutes  have  specific  academic  prerequisites 
for  admission.    Their  announcements  should  be  consulted  for  details. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Graduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    ADVANCED  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Grants  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  science  instructional  programs  at 
>  the  graduate  level  and  to  identify  and  support  new  approaches  for 
Improving  graduate  science  education.    No  specific  criteria  are 
established;  creative  and  novel  approaches  are  encouraged. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  for  Advanced  Science 
Education  are  universities  and  colleges,  and  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  oi'ganizations  or  professional  scientific  societies. 

Proposals  may  be  submitted  at  any  time.  The  period  of  time  required 
for  processing  a  proposal  varies  greatly;  some  proposals  require  six 
months  or  more  before  a  decision  can  be  reached. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Graduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program!    SUMMER  INSTITUTES  FOR  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

Gjrants  to  support  summer  Institutes  in  advanced-level  science, 
Ai^theiDatlc8»  and  engineering  courses  for  college  teachers.  Such 
courses  permit  exploration  In  depth  of  those  areas  that  nay  have 
become  particularly  significant  for  the  reorganization  and  strength- 
ening of  the  college  curriculum.    The  duration  of  the  summer  insti- 
tute varies  considerably,  but  the  average  is  between  six  and  seven 
weeks . 


Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  to  support  summer  institutes 
are  normally  colleges  and  universities  with  graduate  programs  where 
staffing,  laboratories,  and  libraries  are  adequate  for  the  advanced 
nature  of  the  work. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in* Summer  Institutes  for  College 
Teachers  an  individual  must  be  a  U.S.  college  teacher  of  one  of 
the  sciences  (biological,  medical,  physical,  or  social),  mathematics, 
or  engineering.    Teachers  at  junior  or  community  colleges  or  tech- 
nical schools  are  eligible.    A  limited  number  of  college  teachers 
who  are  foreign  nationals  may  be  accepted  as  participants  in  these 
institutes. 


For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P,L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Programs    SHORT  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

Grants  for  short  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  for 
college  teachers.    The  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  highly 
competent  research  scientists  who  provide  specialized  short-term 
instructional  programs  (less  than  four  weeks*  duration)  covering 
recent  advances  in  selected* areas  of  their  scientific  fields. 

Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  to  support  short  courses 
are  normally  colleges  and  universities  with  graduate  programs  where 
staffing,  laboratories,  and  libraries  are  adequate  for  the  advanced 
nature  of  the  work. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  Short  Courses  for  College  Teachers  an 
individual  must  be  a  U.S.  college  teacher  of  one  of  the  sciences 
(biological,  medical,  physical,  or  social),  mathematics,  or  engineering 
Teachers  at  junior  or  community  colleges  or  technical  sdiools  are 
eligible. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

J^gal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    STUDENT-ORIGINATED  STUDIES 

G^^ants  In  a  competitive  program  for  Che  support  of  studeilf-orlglnated 
studies  of  environmental  problems.    The  program  seeks  to  advance 
two  basic  objectives:  (I)  to  encourage  serious  students  of  science 
to  express  In  productive  ways  their' growing  concern  for  the  environ- 
mental well-being  of  the  Nation;  and  (2)  to  provide  support  for 
groups  of  college  and  university  students  who  can  demonstrate  their 
readiness  to  assume  Increasing  responsibility  for  their  own  educa- 
tional development* 

Groups  of  sclenc^fstudents  In  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  Student-Originated  Studies  (SOS)  grants. 
Guidelines  are  being  kept  as  brief  and  stralghtfocvard  as  possible 
to  permit  maximum  diversity  and  flexibility  In  the  projects  pro- 
posed.   A  group  of  students  wishing  to  ally  themselves  for  a 
^  summer's  work  of  10  to  12  weeks  must  submit  a  proposal  describing 

the  project  they  envision. 

Students  not  affiliated  with  a  group  applying  for  SOS  support  may 
be  accepted  for  one  of  the  projects  supported  by  the  Foundation. 
A  list  of  the  projects  that  will  operate  each  summer  will  be 
mailed  to  Individual  Inquirers  In  March.    Such  Individuals  must 
then  apply  to  the  Student. Project  Director  of  the  activity  In  which 
they  are  Interested  to  ascertain  what  vacancies  are  available;  learn 
'what  talents,  qualities,  or  prerequlsltles  are  required  by  the  pro- 
ject; secure  application  materials,  and  the  like.    Individual  parti- 
cipants will  be  selected  by  local  project  officials — not  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH  PARTICIPATION 

Grants  that  provide  undergraduate  students  with  research  or  Indepen- 
dent study  opportunities  tmder  the  guidance  of  competent  reseradi 
directors. 

Undergraduate  Research  Participation  grants  are  awarded  for  full~tlme 
projects  of  at  least  ten  weeks*  duration.    Part*-tlme  aca'demlc  year 
projects  are  no  longer  supported. 

Organizations  eligible  to  apply  for  an  Undergraduate  Research  Partlcl<* 
patlon  grant ^ce' four-year  colleges,  universities,  and  nonprofit 
Institutions. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  In  an  Undergraduate  Research  Partici- 
pation project  an  Individual  must  be  a  full-time  undergraduate  student 
and  be  well-grounded  In  science.    A  student  may  apply  for  full-time 
projects  at  Institutions  other  than  the  one  be  attends,  and  for  pro- 
jects in  disciplines  other  than  his  major  field. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  In  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    TECHNICAL  EDUCATIOH  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Grants  to  assist  In  ejcpanslon  and  improvement  of  post-secondary 
technician  education  programs  in  the  United  States.    Grant*  sre 
made  in  two  major  categories  of  activity:  (1)  Support  to  technical 
and  professional  organizations,  institutions,  or  ad  hoc  groups  of 
competent  technicians  and  scientists,  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  testing  of  new  instructional  patterns  and  curricula  that  will 
enable  technical  education  programs  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
needs  of  the  industrial-scientific  complex;  (2)  A  pilot  program  of 
institutional  support  for  coherent  technician  education  program 
development  .and  Implementation,  via  a  limited  number  of  grants  to 
institutions  offering  formal  curriculuma  for  technician  training, 
which  will  serve  to  establish  criteria  and  guidelines  and  provide 
models  for  broader  development  in  technician-training  institutions 
throughout' the  Nation. 

The  institutional  support  program  is  open  to  all  nonprofit  (2-year 
or  4-year)  instiutions  offering  programs  for  the  training  of  indivi- 
duals who  will  become  a  part  of  the  corps  of  backup  personnel  directly 
supporting  the  work  of  scientists  and  engineers. 

Support  of  such  programs  in  proprietary  schools  or  other  for-profit 
institutions  will  be  considered,  where  such  organizations  have 
special  capabilities. 

Individual  institution  support  for  technician  education  program 
development  and  implementation  is  restricted,  until  further  notice, 
to  those  programs  providing  technical  backup  for  physical  scientists 
and  engineers.    Support  to  technical  or  professional  organizations, 
etc. ,  for  curriculum  materials  development  is  not  restricted  to 
physical  science  snd  engineering* 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Wsshington,vD.C.    20550,  ^ 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  U?),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    PRE-SERVICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Grants  to  Improve  programs  for  the  preparation  of  prospective  pre- 
college  science  teachera,  by  emphasizing  both  Increased  knowledge 
of  the  subject  natter  and  greater  skill  In  organizing  and  presenting 
course  materials.    The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  develop  the 
type  of  currlcular  change  at  colleges  which 'Will  Increase  the 
scientific  competence  of  graduatea  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
pedagogical  preparation  essential  to  their  performance  as  teachers 
of  science* 

Projects  under  the  Pre-Servlce  Teacher  Education  Program  (PSTEP)  nay 
Include  any  activity  or  combination  of  activities  calculated  to  Im- 
prove the  preparation  of  undergraduate  students  for  careers  as  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  science  teachers,    A  proposal  should  show 
that  both  education  and  science  departments  will  be  jointly  Involved 
In  producing  graduates  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  both  substantively 
and  pedagoglcally  to  become  science  teachers* 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposala  under  PSTEP  are  four-year 
colleges  and  unlversltiea  that,  have,  or  are  actively  planning,  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher  education  programs  In  the  sciences. 
Proposals  may  also  be  submlttee  by  existing  or  ad  hoc  consortia  of 
instutlons. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L,  81-507  (6«  Stat  U9)',  as  amended  by  P.L,  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    COLLEGE  SCIENCE  DtPROVEHEKT  PROGRAM  At  IKDIVIDUAL  INSTITUTIONAL 
PROJEaS  IN  A-YEAR  COLLEGES 

rtie  primary  purpoaei  of  Program  A  (COSIP)  are  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  the  adence  capabilities  of  predominantly  undergraduate  In- 
ttlturions  and  to  enchance  their  capacity  for  continuing  aelf-renewal. 
In  order  to  Improve  the  full  range  of  undergraduate  education  In  the 
sciences  and  to  expand  opportunities  for  undergraduates  to  become 
Interested  In  scientific  careers  as  scientists  or  as  science  teachers 
at  the  elementary,  secondary  and  college  level,  or  to  develop  the 
kind  of  understanding  of  science  and  Its  Interactions  with  society 
that  must  be- characteristic  of  educated  nonsdentlsts,  COSIP  alms 
to  have  beneficial  effects  on  professors  and  students,  subject  mat- 
ter and  methods  of  Instruction,  curricula  and  Individual  cours'es, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  teaching  materials.    A  proposal  will  be 
jL  expected  to  present  a  coherent  and  realistic  plan  for  Improving 

science  activities  at  the  undergraduate  level* 

Both  new  and  established  Institutions  are  eligible  for  support* 

1*  New  institutions*  Eligibility  t^eglns  one  calendar  year 
prior  to  the  Institution's  formal  Initiation  of  classes 
for  Its  first  group  of  matriculated  students* 

2*    Established  Institutions*    Colleges  and  universities  that 
have  strong  baccalaureate  programs  In  the  sciences,  and  that 
did  not  grant  more  than  10  Ph*D*  degrees  In  the  sciences 
during  the  academic  years  1961-62  to  1963-64  Inclusive, 
to  Institutions  awarding  100  or  more  science  baccalaureates 
In  the  most  recent  three-year  period  for  vhlch  data  arc 
available* 

Proposals  may  be  submitted  at  any  tlmej  processing  requires 
approximately  six  to  nine  months* 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D*C*  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P*L*  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  p«L*  91-120  (83  Stat  203' 
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Program;    COLLEGE  SCIEKCE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  B!  iNTF.RlMfiTTTiiTTnMAT  projpct<; 

IN  4-YEAR  COLLEGES  — 

Th-  primary  purposes  of  Program  B»  as  In  Program  A,  are  to  accelerate 
development  of  the  science  capabilities  of  predominantly  under- 
graduate Institutions  and  to  enchance  their  capacity  for  continuing 
self-renewal.    In  order  to  Improve  the  full  range  of  undergraduate 
education  In  the  sciences  and  to  expand  opportunities  for  under- 
graduates to  become  Interested  In  scientific  careers  as  scientists 
or  as  science  teachers  at  the  elementary,  secondary  or  college 
levels  or  to  develop  the  kind  of  understanding  of  science  and  Its 
Interactions  with  society  that  must  be  characteristic  of  educated 
nonsclentlsts,  this  program  alms  to  have  beneficial  effects  on  pro- 
fessors and  students,  subject  matter  and  methods  of  Instruction, 
currlcuU,  and  Individual  courses,  facilities,  equipment,  and  teaching 
materials,    A  proposal  will  be  eitpected  to  present  a  coherent  and 
realistic  plan  for  Improving  science  activities  at  the  undergraduate 
level. 

This  program  Is  Intended  for  projects  that  are,  for  academic  and/or 
economic  reasons,  clearly  more  appropriately  carried  out  by  a  group 
of  Institutions  acting  together  than  by  an  Individual  Institution 
acting  alone. 

Formal  and  ad  hoc  associations  or  consortia  of  four-yeC  colleges 
and  universities  are  eligible  to  submit  proposals  for  Interlnstl- 
tutlonal  projects. 

Institutions  eligible  to  participate  as  a  member  of  a  group  arc 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  with  baccalaureate  programs  In 
the  sciences  that  have  not  granted  more  than  10  Ph,D,  degrees  In 
the  sciences  during  academic  years  1961-62  to  1963-6A  Inclusive, 
However,  a  university  that  has  exceeded  that  number  may  serve  as 
advisor  to  a  group  of  eligible  Institutions, 

Proposals  may  be  submitted  at  any  time;  proce3Slng  requires 
approximately  six  to  nine  months. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  In  Science 
Katlonal  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D,C,  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P,L,  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P,L,  91-120  (83  Stat  203), 
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Prograa:    COtLECE  SCIENCE  IMPROVEMEST  PROGRAM  C:  COOPERATIVE  PROJECTS  FOR 
2-YEAR  COLLEGES 

^ants  to  accelerate  development  of  the  ccience»  mathematics,  and 
engineering  capabilities  in  regional  groupings  of  two-year  colleges. 
Proposals  should  contain  a  coherent  and  realistic  plan  for  Improving 
the  preparation  of  college  students  for  careers  in  science  or  science 
teaching.    A  consortium  of  tvo-*year  institutions  is  to  participate 
with  a  nearby  college  or  university  to  accelerate  faculty  develop- 
ment and  related  course  content  improvement.    Ordinarily  each  pro- 
posal is  to  deal  with  a  single  science  discipline,  and  any  one 
department  in  a, given  two-year  college  may  not  be  involved  con- 
currently with  the  Foundation's  support  in  more  thBr*  one  coopera- 
tive -project. 

The  cooperative  four-year  institution  preferably  is  one  that  grants 
A  the  master's  degree  or  Ph.D  in  the  appifopriate  science  field.  It 

serves  as  the  grantee  institution  and  contributes  leadership  to 
the  project.    Two-year  colleges  eligible  to  participate  are  those 
that  offer  college-parallel  courses  in  science  for  transfer  credit. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (6A  Stat  1A9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    COLLEGE  SCIENCE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  D;  PROJECTS  FOR  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  COLLEGES 

Ttte  primary  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  accelerate  development 
of  the  undergraduate  science  capabilities  of  historically  or  tradi- 
tionally Negro  Institutions  and  to  enhance  their  capacity  for  con- 
tinuing 8elf-reneual«    In  order  to  Improve  the  full  range  of  under- 
graduate education  In  the  sciences  and  to  expand  opportunities  for 
undergraduates  to  become  Interested  In  scientific  careera  as 
scientists,  or  as  science  teachers  at  the  elementary,  secondary  or 
college  level,  or  to  develop  the  kind  of  understanding  of  science 
and  Its  lntcractloa.1  with  society  that  must  be  characteristic  of 
educated  noncclentlsts,  COSIP  alms  to  have  beneficial  effects  on 
professors  and  students,  subject  matter  and  methods  of  Instruction, 
curricula  and  Individual  courses,  facilities,  equipment*  and 
teaching  materials.    A  proposal  ulll  be  expected  to  r^esent  a 
*  coherent  and  realistic  plan  for  Improving  science  activities  at  the 

undergraduate  level*    TWo  types  of  projects,  one  for  Individual 
Institutions  and  one  for  groups  of  Institutions  are  supported* 

This  program  Is  open  to  all  science  baccalaureate-granting  histori- 
cally or  traditionally  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
States. 

An  Institution  Is  eligible  to  participate  in  an  Interlnstltutlonal 
Project  even  though  it  is  active  in  other  consortia  supported  by  this 
program  (within  the  limits  given  below)  and/or  has  an  Individual 
Institutional  Project  proposal  pending  or  grant  in  force.    A  single 
depurtment  may  not,  however,  participate  in  more  than  one  inter- 
institutional  project,  and  a  single  institution  may  not  participate 
in  more  than  three  such  projects. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basls:PL8l-507  (6A  Stat  U9),  as  amended  by  P.L,  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:     VISITING  SCIlOTISTS  (COLLEGES) 

Grants  to  provide  for  visits  of  productive  and  creative  scientists 
to  colleges  and  snail  universities  for  two  to  three  days  to  glv^e 
lectures;  hold  seminars;  confer  with  students,  administrators,  and 
Instructoxra;  and  to  aid  in  other  vaya  In  Motivating  students  tow«rd 
the  pursuit  of  careers  In  science  and  teaching  science.    Th<^  pro- 
gram Is  directed  primarily  to  thoae  colleges  and  tir.i'^r^ltles  In 
vhlch  educational  opportunities  are  acre  limited  than  In  larger 
or  tnore  txply  equipped  lnstltutlons« 

Organization?  ^.Viglble  to  aubmlt  proposals  for  the  Visiting 
Sclcr.*:ists  (Collt:c<i3^)*  program  are  national  scientific  and  pro- 
fess lonvl  societies  In  the  sciences  (biological,  physical,  and 
social )y  engineering,  and  mathematics* 

Institutions  eligible  to  obtnln  vl&lta  by  visiting  scientist;  are 
^         ji;nlor  colleges,  technical  schools,  four-year  colleges,  and  unf  ^ 
versltles* 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  lu  Science 
Katlonal  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  205S0 

Legal  Baals:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149)  i       amended  by  P.L.  9l-ri0  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    UNDERGRADUATE  SCIENCF  TOURSE  IMPROVEMEKT 

Grants  for  projects  to  Improve  science  education,  course  content 
and  curricula  In  the  blologlc/^l,  engineering,  mathematics,  phytilcal, 
and  social  sciences.  In  tiie  history  and  philosophy  of  science,  and 
In  Interdisciplinary  approaches  to  the  above  areas* 

Only  projects  vhlch  promise  .significant  improvement  In  undergraduate 
science  education  op  a  national  level  vlll  be  supported.  Local 
projects  cannot  be  supported  luilejs  their  novelty  implications 
as  a  model  are  exceptional* 

Institutions  eligible  to  submlr  proposals  for  Undergraduate  Science 
Course  Improvement  are  colleges,  universities*  and  oU;er  nonprofit 
Institutions  anu  organizations. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  In  Sdetvoe 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  2O5S0 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81  507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amende<^  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203), 
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Program:    UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT 

Grants  to  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to  significantly 
improve  science  c»-Tla-iia  at  the  undergraduate  level  by  providing 
funds  to  purchase     ,st..uctlonal  equipment  needed  to  Implement 
the  Improvement.    Rot  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  will  be  funded  by  the  Foundation,  and  the  institution's 
matching  funds  must  be  derived  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  for  Undergraduate  In- 
structional Scientific  Equipment  are  junior  colleges,  and  unlver^ 
sitlcs. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  '20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203) 
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Program:    COMPUTER  INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Grants  to  support  the  exploration  and  development  of  Innovative 
uses  of  the  coaputer  in  education.   The  objectives  of  support 
through  these  programs  include  (1)  the  exploration  and  development 
of  computer  technology  and  techniques  of  potential  application  to 
edtication;  (2)  the  escploration,  development,  and  evaluation  of 
computer-oriented  instructional  concepts  and  curricular  materials; 
and  (3)  the  exploration  and  development  of  various  models  for  the 
dissemination  of  computer-based  concepts,  curricular  materials, 
programs,  and  techniques. 

Grants  are  awarded  on  a  competive  basis  to  consortia  of  institutions 
which  typically  include  a  major  university,  or  equivalent,  and  a 
nusaber  of  participating  institutions  in  proximity  to  each  other. 
Other  designs,  including  State-wide  educational  computing  networks, 
are  acceptable.    Institutional  support  a't-a  level  adequate  to  be 
self-sustaining  following  an  award  is  a  criterion  in  the  considera- 
tion of  proposals. 

The  program  provides  support  for  cooperative  teacher- training  pro- 
grams designed  to  introduce  and  raise  the  level  of  sophistication  in 
computer^use  technology  and  provide  training  in  the  development  of 
discipline-oriented  instructional  computer  applications.    In  support 
of  the  training  activities,  the  program  Includes  partial  support  for 
remote  computer  service  supplied  to  each  participating  institution. 
A  provision  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
i&ation  and  materials  developed  should  be  part  of  the  cooperative  plan. 

For  Information  Contact:    Office  of  Computing  Activities 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C*  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Snat  1A9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203) 
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Program:    INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  FOR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

Grants  £or  broad  dnstlcutlonal  use  to  colleges  and  xmlversltles , 
based  on  Federal  research  awards  from  any  one  of  the  Federal  depart* 
ments  or  agencies  reporting  obligations  to  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Science  and  Engineering*    These  are  flexible  funds  for  use  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Institution  .to  strengthen  and  balance  science 
programs  of  research  and  education.    The  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
Indirect  costs. 

Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  xmder  the  Institutional 
Grants  for  Science  Program  are  colleges  and  universities  receiving 
research  awards »  excluding  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
during  the  previous  year  (July  1-June  30).    Grants  made  by  the 
Foundation  through  Its  programs  cff  Undergraduate  Researcn  Parti- 
cipation and  Research  Participation  for 'College  Teachers  also 
establish  eligibility  for  Institutional  Grants  and  are  Included 
In  the  base  for  their  computation. 

For  Information  Contact:    Institutional  Grants  for  Science  Program 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington »  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 

Program:    SCIENTIFIC  CONFERENCE  GRANTS 

Grants  to  support  conferences  and  symposia  that  bring  together  lead- 
ing scientists  who  are  pioneering  In  new  or  Imcompletely  explored 
fields  of  science. 

Proposals  for  support  for  scientific  conferences  may  be  submitted  by 
colleges  and  universities,  nonprofit  research  institutions,  or  scl' 
entlflc  or  professional  societies.    Concomitant  support  by  several 
Federal  agencies  or  private  "brganlzatlons  Is  permlssable. 

For  Information  Contact:    Division  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences;  Division 
of  Engineering;  Division  of  Environmental  Sciences;  ' 
Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences;  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Sciences;  Office  of  Computing  Activi- 
ties; Office  of  Science  Information  Service;  Office 
for  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration; 
Office  of  Polar  Programs;  Office  of  International 
Programs;  Office  Exploratory  Research  and  Problem 
Assessment;  or  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Science 
Programs 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    SCIENCE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Grants  and  contracts  to  improve  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
information,    Foundation  support  may  be  provided  for  the  following 
activities:  (1)  Development  and  Improvement  of  Information  systems; 
(2)  Operational  support  for  information  systems  and  services,  and  the 
publication  of  results  of  original  research,  including  journals  and 
monographs;  production  and  publication  of  abstracts,  indexes,  and 
other  bibliographic  aids;  and  (3)  Research  in  science  information,, 
including  both  theoretical  and  applied  aspects. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  are  professional  scientific 
and  tedinical  societies,  universities  and  colleges,  and  organizations 
both  for  profit  and  not  for  profit.    Organizations  that  plan  to  sub- 
^         mlt  proposals  are  encouraged  to  di'scuss  their  i^cas  informally  with 
the  appropriate  staff  meribers  before  preparing  formal  proposals. 

For  Information  Contact:    Office  of  Science  Information  Service 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507,  amendments  through  July  18,  1968,  P.L.  90-407. 

Title  IX,  P.L.  85-864,  -amended  by  P.L.  90-407.  Executive 
Order  10900,  January  5,  1961,  section  A(d)(ll). 

Program:    SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Grants  to  support  scientific  activities  overseas  which  will  incur 
costs  payable  in  the  currencies  of  Burma,  Guinea,  India,  Morocco, 
Pakistan,  Polan,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  or 
Yugoslavia.    These  activities  are  comprised  of  two  categories:  re- 
search, science  education,  and  related  activities;  and  science  in- 
formation activities.    They  utilize  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  has  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States*  - 

Organizations  eligible  to  submit  proposals  are  nonprofit  higher  edu- 
cational institutions,  scientific  institutes,  scientific  and  technical 
societies  and  associations',  and  similar  organizations,  both  nonprofit 
and  profit-making,  chartered  or  otherwise  authorized  to  conduct 
business  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  cooperating  country.  Sci- 
entists affiliated  with  any  of  the  above  organizations  may  apply  for 
support. 

For  Information  Contact:    Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

Office  of  International  Programs  or  Office  of  Science 
Information  Service,  as  appropriate 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  149),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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Program:    PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  SCIENCE 

The'^Dational  Science  Foundation  considers  one  of  its  Important 
responsibilities  to  be  the  development  of  a  greater  public  under^ 
standing  of  science.    In  addition  to  fostering  public  understanding 
of  science  as  part  of  many  grant  programs,  the  Foundation  has  a 
special  program  of  Public  Understanding  of  Science  seeking  to  bring 
direct  focus  and  support  to  this  area.    Central  to  the  purpose  of 
this  program  Is  the  enhancement  of  citizen  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  both  the  potentials  and  limitations  In  the  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology In  meeting  tfUtrent  and  emerging  societal  problems. 

Institutions  eligible  to  submit  proposals  are  colleges,  universities 
and  Independent,  nonprofit  organizations. 

For 'information  Contact:    Office  of  Public  Understanding  of  Science 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  D.C.  .  20550 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  81-507  (64  Stat  1A9),  as  amended  by  P.L.  91-120  (83  Stat  203). 
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VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION.  PROGRAMS 


Program:    VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTAKCE  (GI  BIIL) 

To  make  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  more  attractive  by- 
Extending  benefits  of  a  higher  education  to  qualified 
young  persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
such  an  education;  restore  lost  educational  opportunities 
to  those  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  active  duty 
after  January  31,  1955. 

The  veteran  may  select  a  program  of  education  to  assist 
him  in  attaining  an  education,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  at  any  approved  educational  institu- 
tion he  chooses  which  will  accept  him  as  a  student  or 
trainee.    The  Administrate-  will  not  approve  enrollment 
in  certain  courses,  basically  those  he  finds  avocational 
or  recreational  in  character.    A  veteran  who  must  com- 
*  plete  high  school  training  to  qualify  for  higher  educa- 

tion may  receive  educational  assistance  without  charge 
to  his  basic  entitlement.- 

The  veteran  must  have  served  honorably  on  active  duty 
for  more  than  180  days,  part  of  which  occurred  after 
January  31,  1955  or  who  was  discharged  after  such  date 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability.    A  serviceman 
who  continues  on  active  duty  is  also  eligible.  Upon 
completion  of  18  months  of  active  duty,  the  maximum  of 
36  months  of  educational  assistance  will  be  granted, 
otherwise  assistance  will  be  provided  for  at  the  rate  of 
1-1/2  months  for  each  month  of  service. 

For  Information  Contact:    Veterans .Administration 

Washington,  D.C.    20420  • 


Legal  Basis:     38  U.S.C.  1651. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  PROGRAMS 


Program:     EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  -  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (FULLBRIGHT-HAYS 
PROGRAM) 

This  progreun  provides  for  the  improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing .of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States 
by-promoting  better  mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  educational  exchanges. 

The  grants  are  designed  to  give  U.S.  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  and  study  in  a  foreign  country  for  1 
academic  year  with  possible  renewals  or  extensions. 
Grants  specify  terms  and  conditions,  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional goals  proposed  by  the  grantee  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  in  making  the  award. 

Full  Grants:  Round  trip  transportation,  language  or  v 
orientation  course  (where  appropriate),  tuition,  booJcs, 
maintenance  for  1  academic  year  in  one  country,  and 
health  and  accident  insurance. 

Travel  Grants:  The  grants  supplement  maintenence  and 
tuition  scholarships  which  do  not  cover  the  cost  of 
transportation,  granted  to  American  students  by  univer- 
sities, private  donars,  and  foreign  governments. 
Opportunities  of  special  interest;  primarily  teaching 
assistantships  in  English  at  Selected  countries. 

Eligibility  is  based  on:   (a)  U.S.  Citizenship  at  the  time 
of  application;   (b)  with  certain  exceptions ,  B.A.  degree 
or  its  equivalent  before  the  beginning  date  of  the  grant; 
(c)  candidates  may  not  hold  a  doctoral  degree  at  the  time 
of  application;   (d)  applicants  must  have  received  the 
majority  of  their  high  school  and  their  undergraduate 
college  education  at  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States;   (e)  language  proficiency  sufficient  to 
communicate  with  the  people  of  the  host  country  and  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  study;   (f)  language  proficiency 
is  especially  important  for  students  wishing  to  under- 
taJce  projects  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities; 
and  (g).  good  health. 

For  Information  Contact:    Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  YorJc,  N.Y.  10017 


Legal  Basis:    Public  Law  87-256;  as  amended;  22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq. 
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Progran:     EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  -  UNIVERSITY  LECTURERS  (PROFESSORS) 
AND  RESEARCH  SChOLARS  (FULLBRIGHT-HAYS  PROGRAM) 

Provide  for  the  improvement  and  strenghtening  of  the 
internaticnal  relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
mutual  understanding  amon^  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  exchanges* 

Grants  for  professors  (university  lecturers)  and  re- 
search scholars  are  usually  for  a  full  academic  year, 
and  generally  tenable  in  one  country.    The  lectureships 
peirmit  the  grantees  to  lecture  or  serve  as  visiting 
professors  in  institutions  of  higher  learning «    The  re- 
search grants  offer  opportunities  for  U«S«  citizens  to 
-undertake  postdoctoral  research  at  overseas  universities, 
colleges,  and  certain  research  centers  and  institute8« 

Grants  ppecify  terms  and  conditions,  to  meet  the.  educa- 
tional goals  proposed  by  the  grantee  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  in  making  the  award. 

Individual  grants  generally  include  round-trip  trans- 
portation^ maintenenace  allowances  payable  in  foreign 
currency  where  available,  and  a  small  incidental  allowance 
for  travel,  books  and  services  essential  to  the  assign- 
ment.   Lecturer  for  countries'^except  Western  Europe 
usually  receive  a  supplemental  dollar  allowance  based  on 
number  of  dependents.    No  travel  allowance  is  available 
for  dependents. 

Eligibility  is  based  on:  U.S.  citizenship  at  the  time  of 
application;  for  lecturing:  college  or  university 
teaching  experience  at  the  level  for  which  application  is 
made.    For  research:  a  doctoral  degree  or,  in  some  fields , 
recognized  professional  standing  as  demonstrated  by 
faculty  rank,  publicaticJns,  compositions,  exhibition 
record,  concerts,  etc.,   (candidates  for  a  doctorate  and 
persons  wishing  to  undertake  additional  professional 
training  abroad  should  write  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.     10017) . 

For  Information  Contact:    Committee  on  International  Exchange  of 

Persons,  Conference  Board  of  Associated 
Research  Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20418 


Legal  Basis:    P.L.  87-256,  as  amended;  22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seg. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Our  next  witness  is  Gary  Potter,  who  is  President 
of  both  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  and  of  the 
newly  founded  Council  for  American  Private  Education. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  council  and  1 
would  like  to  con<^ratulatc  you  and  your  group  for  coming  together 
as  a  new  organization. 

I  understand  you  have  a  statement?  I  think  it  would  probably  be 
best  if  we  heard  all  statements  in  turn,  and  then  we  will  go  into  ques- 
tions afterwards. 

Before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to  lead  into  the  record  a  state- 
ment from  your  old  roommate,  Senatoi*  Peter  Dominick.  He  has 
written  me  this  letter: 

Mr.  Chairman  rud  Subcommittee  Members.  Due  to  an  unavoidable  scliedul- 
!ng  conflict,  I  have  a  previous  commitment  to  be  in  New  York  on  the  morn- 
inp  of  December  2,  1971,  This  conflict  is  particularly  unfortunate  as  I  had- 
anticipated  the  honor  of  Introducing  and  hearing  the  testimony  of -my  great 
friend,  classmate  and  ex-'^oommate,  Gary  Potter. 

The  situation  being  -.vhat  it  is,  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  introduce,  albeit  in 
absentia,  a  most  a  bio  advocate  for  the  cause  of  non-public  education,  Gary 
Potter.  I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  pay  sixicial  attention  to  his  testimony 
as  he  brings  to  this  hearing  experience  gained  through  a  most  noteworthy 
and  connuitted  career  in  independent  school  education.  His  recent  career  has 
seen  him  progress  from  AssisUmt  Headmaster  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School 
to  the  position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Gouncil  of  Independent 
Schools  to  the  Presidency  of  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools. 

He  appears  before  you  today  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Gouncil  for  American 
Private  Education. 

Mr.  PorrKu.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  T  appreciate  Senator  Dom- 
inick's  introduction.  T  am  sure  it  is  the  nicest  thing  tliat  Senator 
Domnick  has  said  to  me  in  many  a  year.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Pkll.  Would  you  introduce  your  colleagues? 

STATEMENT  OF  GARY  POTTER,  A.  D.  AYRAULT,  JR.,  DR.  PAUL  SEN- 
SKE,  REV.  FRANK  H.  BREDEWEG,  FATHER  PATRICK  FARRELL, 
DR.  EDWARD  R.  D'ALESSIO,  RABBI  GOLDENBERG,  REV.  JOHN 
PAUL  CARTER,  AND  JOHN  BLANCHARD,  REPRESENTING  THE 
COUNCIL  FOR  AMERICAN  PRIVATE  EDUCATION;  A  PANEL 

PoTTKK.  YeSj  sir;  and  I  will  mention  tlie  or^ranizations  \Yhich 
are  the  charter  hiembei-s  of  this  association,  most  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented here  today,  and  some  of  whom  will  be  represented  in  testimony. 
The  participating  organizations  are: 
The  Board  of  Pai-ish  Education  of  the  Lutheran  Church— 
^lissouri  synod;  represented  here  by  Dr.  Al  H.  Senske,  who  is  sitting 
behind  me. 

The  Friends  Council  on  Education,  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown. 

The  National  Association  of  Episcopal- Schools,  represented  by  the 
Revei'end  John  Paul  Carter. 

The  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  which  I  am  rep- 
resentin<r  as  well. 

The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  represented  by  the 
Revei'end  Fi'ank  Bi-edewe^r*  seated  on  my  left. 

The  National  Society  for  Hobrcw  Day  Scliools,  repi'esented  by 
Eabbi  Bornai'd  Goldenbergj  who  is  sitting  behind  me  on  the  right. 
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The  National  Union  of  Ghristian  Schools,  which  is  not  represented 

'''^An^(l'^the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  represented  by  Dr.  Edward 
D'Alessio.  seated  on  niy  right. 

Senator  Pkm..  This  covers  a  braid  spectrum  of  both  religious  and 
•nonrclisious  schools.  /^at>i? 

Mr.  Vormi.  Yes,  it  does.  Wc  have  attempted  to  make  the  OAl  ii. 
organization  as  braidly  representative  as  possible.  Wc  estimate  that 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  nonpublic  schools,  approximately  96  or  9/ 
percent  are  represented  in  the  organizations  that  form  a  part  of  tins 
new  enterprise.  .  .,       ,.,     ,  , 

Senator  Pi:ix.  Do  you  have  a  rough  idea  of  how  it  would  break  down 
between  the  various  groups?  How  many  of  your  schools  are  nonchurch- 
rclated.  what  percentage  would  be  church-related? 

Mr.  PorrKit.  Connected  with  my  statement,  there  is  an  exhibit  based 
on  statistics  which,  though  somewhat  dated,  would  indicate  that  situa- 

Senator  Pkix.  Also,  the  table  that  Mr.  Kurzman  submitted  had  this 
information  in  it. 
Mr.  PoiTKH.  All  right,  sir. 

I  should  say  that  there  are  other  groups  of  nonpublic  schools  that 
arc  not  members  of  the  council  at  this  particular  time  though  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  them  have  been  meeting  regularly  ^vith  the 
steering  committee  which  helped  to  form  the  organization,  and  they 
will  be  welcome  as  membci«  at  such  time  as  they  wish  to  ]oiii. 

One  of  those  associations  is  the  National  Association  of  Uiristian 
Schools,  represented  here  by  Dr.  John  Blanchard.  Alfo  welcomed 
will  be'  representation  from  the  Free  Community  Scnools,  which 
represent  a  new  and  important  expression  of  independence  m  the 
history  of  American  nonpublic  education.  .     ^, .  ;„„ 

To  indicate  the  nature  of  the  intent  of  those  forming  tins  organiza- 
tion, I  would  like  to  read  excerpts  from  the  statement  of  purposes  ot 
its  articles  of  incorporation:  .  ^. 

To  assist  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  organizations  con- 
stituting the  corporation's  membci-ship  and  the  private  schods 
represented  by  such  organizations  to  serve  effectively  the  free 
society  from  which  they  derive  thci r  independence  by : 

■  (a)  providinsc  a  framework  for  communication  and  co- 
operation between  various  groups  of  .private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  between  these  private  schools  and  their 
public  school  counterparts,  and  between  private  schools  and 
Various  branches  of  the  Federal,  State  ancf  local  governments, 
and  other  national  educational  organizations; 

(h)  encouraging  a  vigorous  diversity  in  education  to 
match  om  ountrv's  heritlige  of  pluralism,  taking  care  that 
Sic  weSrc  and  spirit  of  the  whole  society  arc  enhanced  in  the 

^'(TJnhancing  opportunities  for  more  families  to  have  a 
rPftliqHc  choice  amoiiff  schools  for  their  chudren ; 

(I)  encouraging  a  broad  public  commitment  to  excellence 
in  education. 
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nrh4t?Lfo!"nfll!°"^1  P'""''^",*  *  f'^"*  basic  statistics  on  the 

fs  best  I  Pn,?  f/,lt  "'"-^"^  secondiiry  education  simply  to  define 
in^r  off  fh;  .    ^^"""•^'""s  I  ,»„st  preface  these  connne.  ts  by  point- 

hSmt  of  f  nU       '""''"-^  '^'^^''^''^•^  to  come  by,  partly 

because  of  faulty  conununication  between  the  schools  and  various 
statistic-gathernig  agencies  like  the  States  and  the  US  oE  of  EdS- 

the  funSs 'io^'  ^T''  ^1^'  ^.'"^rf  Education  haV  eTdonlmd 
ird  ^rtlv  b.n  A^'q^'J"^""^  ^°  ^^•'^  i°,b  other  than  sporadically, 
provide  tli  '^^"iPPe^l     set  up  to 

^;  ^       Pf '^^''t  "''^  f '"oni  several  sources  and  are  of 

different  da  es.  The  last  complete  breakdown  of  nonpublic  school 

fi™  arf •'••'^1      ^.^^Ir)^  Overall  eilmCnt 

lig  ucs  are  not  available  for  19GS-69.  A  more  current,  sun'ey  for  1970- 
71  has  not  appeared  yet.  • 

hvT/,'^  n  ffe""''  °^  ^^-''"'''^  ""^  '^'^^■t'^'"  information  supplied 
by  the  GAPE  organizations,  present  the  foUowiii'r : 

Total  enrollments  for  19G5-G6,  6.3  million]  1968-69, 5.7  million  • 
and  an  estmiate  for  1970-71  based  on  the  continuing  decline  in 
Uathohc  enrollments  would  be  about,  somewhere  in  the  neichbor- 
hood  of  5.5  million. 
According  to  the  1965-66  figures  based  on  the  total  population  of 
6.3  million,  approxmiately  5.9  million  were  in  church-related  schools 
and  about  341,000  m  non-church -related  schools.  There  is.  as  T  indi- 
cated, a  State-by-State-  breakdown  of  these  figures  attached  to  mv 
statement. 

Employment  of  teachen:  This  segment  of  education  reported  the 
einployment  of  somewhat  more  than  223,000  teachers— 1968-69. 

The  totiil  expenditures  of  the  private  sector  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondaiy  education  is  a  figure  that  is  at  best  an  estimate.  Accordiiio-  to 
/TToK*^*  ^.  °  of  Education,  the  1970-71  estimate  was  $5  bilTion 
( UbUlw;igest  of  Lducational  Statistics,  1970  edition.)  With  minor 
exceptions,  the.se  funds  are  derived  from  private  sources,  including  a 
cornbinatioii  of  tuition,  voluntary  gift  support,  and  church  subsidies. 

A  \yord  aboufcthe  financial  situation  as  it  is  today. 

It  IS  difficult  to  generalize  on  the  financial  situation  of  a  group  of 
schools  as  widely  divei-se  as  this,  where  methods  of  funding  and 
costs  per  student  vai7  greatly  with  the  type  of  school  and  mode  of 
operation. 

One  can  say,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  for  one  group  of  schools,  that 
in  the  past  10  yeai-s  costs  per  student  have  almost  doubled  as  a  re.sult 
of  a  combination  of  several  factors,  in'^liiding  the  rapid  rise  in  salaries, 
tho  need  for  more  financial  aid  to  students  who  can  pay  little  or  no 
tuition,  the  increasing  costs  of  education  arising  from  a  more  complex 
curriculum  and  method,  and  the  crunching  force  of  inflation  in  the  last 
J  years  of  the  decade  when  the  cost-of-living  index  was  going  up  at 
an  average  of  5.2  percent  per  year,  as  opposed  to  1.6  percent  in  the  first 
5  years. 

In  short,  the  situation  in  general  is  sii?.ilar  to  that  of  all  education, 
with  the  closest  parallel  being  that  of  the  private  colleges,  but  with 
the  important  difference  being  that  at  the  school  level,  unlike  the  col- 
lege, there  is  almost  total  reliance  on  private  sources  for  the  support  of 
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both  new  and  existing  programs,  for  financial  aid  for  the  needy  student. 
And  we  have  cnrrently  the  added  burden  of  the  slowed  economy 
which  has  cnrtailed  the  ability  of  parents  both  to  pay  tuition  and  con- 
tribute grciiter  voluntary  support.  The  most  acute  pi-essure  is  on  those 
scliools  which  face  not  only  this  combination  of  pressures,  but  also  the 
one  of  having  to  replace  religious  personnel  who  had  provided  a  major 
share  of  the  subsidy  with  lay  teachers. 

Thus,  the  general  situation  suggested  by  the  statistics  is  one  which 
can  be  summed  up  by  the  word  "jeopardy,"  The  overall  enrollment 
trend  is  down,  despite  exceptions  in  some  segments;  the  financial 
squeeze  is  pressing,  various  kinds  of  curtailment,  ranging  from  in- 
ability to  undertake  needed  new  programs  to  curtailment  of  existing 
pro<rranis  and  to  closing  of  schools,  arc  on  the  increase, 

"Jeopardy'^  is  the  term  used  by  Alan  Pifer,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Corp.,  in  a  i)artof  his  last  annual  report,  entitled  "The  Jeopardy 
of  Private  Institutions,"  In  speaking  ahoxio  private  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  scliools,  colleges,  hospitals,  museums,  welfare  agencies  and  the 
like,  he  points  to  the  financial  Sfiueeze  and  the  erosion  in  gro;vth  in 
the  essential  quality  of  the  "cutting  edge"  without  which  institutions 
atrophy. 

And  he  points  to  the  danger  of  taking  for  granted  the  continued  via- 
bility of  private  institutions  as  a  jwrt  of  our  national  resoui-ces. 

The  case  for  n  combined  pubHe/privnto  pysteni  can  no  longer  !)e  nssiuued  to  rest 
on  some  sort  of  divine  law. 
It  ninst  be  cxplicUly  examined  aiui  stated. 

Now  a  word  about  our  testimony  here  today.  We  do  not  expect  to 
l)resent  orally  a  statement  from  each  of  the  participating  organiza- 
tions, but  each  has  been  invited  to  i)re.sent  a  written  statement,  either 
lierc  at  tliis  hearing  or  subsequently  for  tliC  re'^oid. 
Senator  Pkix.  Which  will  be  |  »>>»ted  in'fuU  in  this  hearing, 
Mr.  Porrnii.  .Afr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  there  are  one  or  two 
organij;ations  who  are  not  here  to  whom  wc  would  like  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  submit  statements  for  the  record,  if  that  meets  with  your 
appmval. 

Senator  Pell.  The  record  will  stay  open  for  2  weeks  after  the  hear- 
ing we  plan  to  have  in  Rhode  ^sland* 

Air,  Po'iTKU.  I  should  point  out  that  although  CAPE  is  attempting 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  group  of  organizations  to  work 
collectively,  each  of  the  member  organizations  is  independent,  as  in 
many  cases  arc  the  .schools  they  represent.  There  are  bound  to  bo  dif- 
ferences in  points  of  view  in  particular  i)roblems,  and  indeed  we  may 
disa<rree  witli  each  other  on  a  number  of  questions. 

We  do  have,  on  the  other  hand,  severaj  witnesses  who  are  prepared 
to  speak  on  various  issues  or  aspects  of  our  testimony,  issues  which  are 
connnon  to  all  our  membei-s  and  which  cut  across  the  whole  spectrimi. 

A  principal  concern  here  today,  as  indeed  is  the  principal  concern 
of  CAPE,  IS  to  provide  the  kind  of  information  which  will  help  in  the 
development  of  public  policy  that  recognizes  the  validity  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  private  sector  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  education 
and  tlie  need  to  encourage  its  continued  contribution  to  American  so- 
ciety, one  that  has  had  a  long  history  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
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earliest  colonial  days  of  the  17th  ceiitui;v.  through  the  development  of 
the  academies  of  tlic  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  »:rc*.vth  of  church 
schools  of  the  10th  and  20th  centuries,  the  progressive  schools  of  the 
1920^s  and  IJWO's  and  the  emergence  of  the  free  iind  coinniunity  school 
of  today. 

The  private  sector  of  the  1070  s  has  elements  of  all  these  historical 
threads,  and  this  accumulation  of  a  broad  and  diverse  spectrum  of 
schools  is  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  a  concept  of  pluralism  and 
diversity  fundamental  to  our  society. 

The  right  of  parental  choice  in  education  is  equally  a  hit?toric  one, 
one  that  was  allirmed  in  >;iearcst  terms  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1025  in  the  Ore<^on  case  of  Pierce  v.  the  Societij  of  Skten.  Mul  one 
recently  reafiirined  in  a  recent  Gallup  poll  indicating  that  72  percent 
of  a  national  sampling  of  the  general  public  believed  that  a  mixed 
sy.stem  of  schools  providing  for  parental  choiceshould  exist. 

We  believe  that  the  public  policy  at  this  time  in  history  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  needs  to  be  and  that  the  long  record  of  the  private'scctor  and 
its  clear  i*elationsliip  with  fundamental  purposes  of  our  society  have 
become  obscuml.  While  we  appear  to  have  a  clear  public  concei'u  and 
policy  with  regard  to  a  pluralistic  and  divei'sc  system  of  highei'  edu- 
cation, with  a  wide  array  of  Federal  and  'State  legislation  to 
strengthen  it,  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  we  have  only  a 
hesitant  posture  which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "tolerate 
but  don-t  encoiu'age.'- 

I  think  the  reasons  are  clear.  One  is  the  difliculty  and  complexity  of 
the  church-state  ciuestion.  Another  is  the  squeeze  on  educational  fund- 
ing of  all  kinds,  including  the  clearly  diflicult  plight  of  public  educa- 
tioiK  especially  in  urban  areas.  And  a  third  is  the  failure  of  the  private 
sector  to  have  developed  a  broad  public  iuiderstanding  of  its  place  in 
and  its  contribution  to  American  society. 

On  the  last  of  these  three  points  I  would  like  to  invite  attention  tc 
tw^o  actions  now  being  taken  by  *he  private  f  actor  in  an  ellort  to  con- 
tribute to  that  iniderstanding. 

One  is  the  creation  of  the  Coiuicil  of  American  Private  Education, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  the  other  is  a  major  study  of  the 
private  sector  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Otto  Ivrausliaar,  former  president  of  Goucher  College 
which  will  be  publislied  this  spring  and  which  will,  I  believe,  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  \mderstanding  of  this  diverse  group  of 
schools. 

We  have,  as  well,  welcomed  the  effoits  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Nonpublic  Schools,  and  of  the  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  as  well  as  the  eflorts  of  special  commissions  in  the  several 
States  to  examine  the  private  sector,  and  we  particidarly  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

We  have  likewise  welcomed  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation recently  with  the  appointment  of  a  person  on  the  staff  to  act 
as  liaison  w*ith  the  nonpublic  school  sector. 

We  have  three  priiicipal  topics  that  we  would  like  to  discuss,  either 
through  statement  or  question,  or  both. 
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First  is  tho  quc^stion  which  1  liavc  touclicd  on  hricfly,  the  role  o£  th^ 
l)rivatc  .scliool  in  Anic»'Jcan  ^ducatioiu  its  contribution  and  relation- 
ship to  public  policy  nnd  the  public  interest. 

Secondly,  wc  \y6\ud  like  to  discuss  the  current  situation  of  tlic 
private  scliool  \vit!i  particular  reference  to  the  questions  of  race  and 
the  urban  situation. 

Them  is  a  saying  current  today  that  "if  you  are  not  a  part  of  the 
solution,  then  You  are  part  of  tlie  problem.-'  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
coniple.\  nature  of  the  problems  of  race  and  urban  education; 
share  with  educational  institutions  of  wliatever  kind  the  I'^sponsibility 
for  having  been  part  of  the  problem,  but  wc  arc  also  full:,  conscious  of 
the  need  to  be  part  of  the  solution,  and  are  e.xerting  major  efforts  i<) 
that  direction. 

The  publicity  given  to  escape  schools  set  up  to  avoid  intep'^ition  and 
the  flight  of  whites  from  tlie  cities  lias  obscured  the  very  i*eal  efforts 
of  much  of  the  private  sector  to  accept  its  full  responsibilitv  and 
to  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  .solutions.  These  efforts  have  had  little 
public  recognition  or  attr^ntion  ard  what  is  going  on  is  little  known. 
Wc  \velcome  his  opportu»./ity  to  make  clear  some  oi  these  efforts  today. 

Finally,  v%e  would  lilce  to  discuss  possible  avenues  of  Federal  action 
which  mi^^lit  be  taken  to  strengtlien  tlie  contribution  of  the  private 
sector. 

Speaking  to  the  (ir.st  })oint,  the  question  of  the  private  school  in 
American  education  and  its  relationship  to  publicpolicy  and  the  public 
int^-rest,  I  would  3ikc  to  introduce,  as  our  witness  on  this  particular 
topic,  Mr.  A.  I),  Ayrault,  who  is  seated  at  the  left  end  of  the  table 
hei*e. 

^fr.  Ayrault  is  lieadiiia.stcv of  the  Lakeside  School  in  Seattle,  Wash, 
lie  served  for  2  years  as  associate  director  of  the  ma^or  study  of  the 
independent  school'?  about  which  T  si)oke  a  few  minutes  ago. 

lie  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Schools  in  the  State  of  Washington,  an  organization  encompassing 
onpublic  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  he  is  seivingon  the  adv:soi7  com- 
mittee for  title  III  in  the  State  of  WashingtoUj  as  well  as  on  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  Seattle  School  District  on  the  examination 
of  ])ossiblc — a  possible  voucher  plan. 

(Tlie  prepared  stater ^  nt  of  Cary  Potter  and  other  hnr  mation 
submitted  for  the  record  follow:) 
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Statement  of  Gary  P6tter»  Acting  Chairman*  Council  for 
American  Private  Education*  before  Senate  Subcocmlttee 
 on  Education  -  December  2,  1971  

First  I  would  like  to  Identify  myself  and  then*  in  this  ^.penlng 
statement*  to  Identify  the  organizations  and  associations  represented  here 
today:  to  present  a  few  basic  statistics  regarding  the  dimensions  of  the 
private  school  sector  as  a  whole  as  veil  as  of  the  schools  that  are  af* 
filiated  with  the  participating  oiganlzatlons;  and  then  indicate  what  we 
hope  to  do  with  our  testimony  here  today. 

I  am  Gary  Potter*  Acting  Chairman  of  a  recently  formed  national 

organization  of  associations  and  organizations  of  nonpublic  schools.    The  . 

title  of  this  organization  is  the  Council  for  Anerlcan  Private  Education*  a 

nonprofit  organization  In  which  the  folloulng: are  the  Ctiarter  members: 

Board  of  Parish  Education  of  the  Lutheran  Church  -  Missouri  Synod 

Friends  Council  on  Education 

National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools 

National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

National  Society  for^Hebrcw  Day  Schools 

National  Union  of  Christian  Schools 

United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Tliese  associations  and  organizations*  through  the  schools  that  are 
their  cwn  cenbers  or  that  form  a  par^  of  the  systems  of  schools  they  sponsor* 
cover  a  vast  majority  of  the  enrollment  in  the  private  sector  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education*  approximately  972.    There  are  other  groups  of  non- 
public schools  that  are  not  members  of  CAFE  at  this  tine*  though  representatives 
of  some  of  them  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  the  CAPE  Steering  Committee 
and  they  will  be  welcome  as  members  at  sr.ch  time  as  they  wicb  to  Join.  Also 
welcome  will  be  representation  from  the  free  and  community  .schools  which  rep- 
resent a  new  and  Important  expression  of  Independence  In  the  Mstory  of  American 
nonpublic  education. 
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It  should  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the.alm  of  this  new 
organization  is  to  provide  as  broad  and  representative  a  franeuork-^as  possible 
for  the  private  sector  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  one  that  wUl 
serve  not  only  that  sector  but  the  puMlc  as  well.    It  Is  Important  here  to 
state  that  membership  In  CAPE  will  be  open  only  to  those  school  organizations 
which  subscribe  to  a  policy  of  admission  of  students  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  and  that  CAPE  will  therefore  not  serve  schools  set 
up  to  maintain  segregation. 

To  indicate  the  nature  of  the  intent  of  those  forming  this  organiza- 
tion, I  would  like  to  read  from  the  statement  of  purposes  of  its  Articles  of 
Incorporation:    "to  assist  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  organizations 
constituting  the  corporation's  membership  and  the  private  schools  represented 
by  such  organizations  to  serve  effectively  the  free  society  from  which  they 
derive  their  independence  by: 

(a)  providing  a  framework  for  communication  and  cooperation 
between  various  groups  of  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  between  these  private  schools  and  their  public 
school  counterparts,  av4  between  private  schools  and 
various  branches  and  agencies  of  the  federal,  state  and 

local  covemaents,  and  other  national  educational  organizations; 

(b)  encouraging  a  vigorous  diversity  in  education  to  match  our 
country's  heritage  of  pluralism,  taking  care  that  the  welfare 
and-  spirit  of-  the  whole  society  are  enhanced  in  the  process; 

<c)  enhancing  opportunities  for  more  famUies  to  have  a  realistic 

choice  among  schools  for  their  children; 
(d)  encouraging  a  broad  public  commitment  to  excellence  in  education;" 


ERIC 
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At  this  point  I  would  like  to  present  a  few  basic  statistics  on  the 
private  sector  of  elenentary  and  secondary  education  simply  to  define  as  best  I 
can  Its  dimensions.    I  must  preface  these  comments  by  pointing  out  that  accurate 
current  statistics  are  difficult  to  come  by,  partly  because  of  faulty  communica- 
tion between  the  schools        various  statistic-gathering  agencies  like  the  states 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  partly  because  state  agencies  are  not  always 
equipped  or  set  up  to  provide  them,  and  partly  because  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  seldom  had  the  funds  or  the  personnel  to  do  the  Job  other  than  sporadi- 
cally.   The  figures  I  shall  present  are  drawn  from  several  sources  and  are  of 
different  dates.    The  last  con^lete  breakdown  of  nonpublic  school  statistics 
published  by  USOE  was  for  1965-66.    Overall  enrollment  figures  are  available  for 
1968-69.    A  more  current  USOB  survey  for  1970-71  has  not  yet  appeared. 
^IJlLI  .  -  °^  sources,  and  from  certain  Information  supplied  by  the 

-*CAPE  organizations,  I  present  the  following: 
1#  Enrollments  for  total  nonpublic  school  segment- 

1965-66  USOE  figures  were  approximately  6.3  million^ 
1968-69   USOE  figures  were  approximately    5.7  million^ 

An  estimate  for  1970-71  based  on  the 
continuing  decline  In  Catholic  enroll- 
ment would  fee  about  5,5  million^ 

2»  Breakdown  of  enrollments  by  type  of  affiliation  and  by  state- 

According  to  the  USOE  1965-66  figures,  based  on  the  total  popula- 
tion of  6.3  million,  approximately  5.9  million  were  In  church-related  schools 
u.d  about  341  thousand  In  non-church-related  schools.    I  have  a  state  by  state 


I  chart  of  this  breakdown  (Exhibit  1)  as  well  as  a  state-by-state  chart  showing 


USOE  -  Statistics  of  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1965-66 
fUSOE  -  Directory  of  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Day  Schools^  1968-69 
'*KCEA  -  A  Report  on  U.  S.  Catholic  Schools^  1970-71 
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the  breakdown  within  the  church- related  group  (Exlilblt  2)  both  taken  from  the 
U.S.  Office  publications  Statistics  of  nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1965-66. 
3.  Employment  of  teachefs- 

Thls  segment  of  education  reported  the  employment  of  somewhat 
more  than  223  thousand  teachers  In  1968-69  (Exhibit  3  from  USOE  Directory  of 
nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Day  Schools*  1968-69.) 
4*  Financial  expenditure- 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  private  sector  for  elementary  and 
secondary  eduatlon  Is  a  figure  that  Is  at  best  an  estimate.    According  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  1970-71  estimate  was  $5  billion  (USOE  -  Digest  of 
Educational  Statistics,  1970  Edition.)    With  minor  exceptions,  these  funds  are 
derived  from  private  sources,  Including  a  combination  of  tuition,  voluntary  gift 
support,  and  church  subsidies. 
5.  Financial  Sltuatlon- 

It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  generalize  on  the  financial  situation 
of  a  group  of  schools  as  widely  diverse  as  this,  where  methods  of  funding  and 
costs  per  student  vary  greatly  with  the  type  of  school  and  mode  of  operation.  One 
can  say,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  for  one  group  of  schools,  that  in  the  past 
10  years  costs  per  student  have  about  doubled  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of' 
several  factors,  which  Include  the  rapid  rise  In  salaries,  the  need  for  more 
financial  aid  for  students  who  can  pay  little  or  no  tuition,  the, Increasing  cost 
of  education  arising  from  a  more  complex  curriculum  and  method;  and  the  crunching 
force  of  Inflation  In  the  lact  five  years  of  the  decade  vhen  the  cost  of  living 
Index  was  going  up  at  an  average  of  5.2%  per  year  as  opposed  to  1.6%  In  the 
first  five  years.    In  short,  the  situation  In  general  Is  similar  to  that  of  all 
education,  with  the  closest  parallel  being  that  of  the  private  colleges,  but  with 
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the  Important  difference  being  that  at  the  school  level,  unlike  the  college, 
there  Is  almost  total  reliance  on  private  sources  for  the- support  of  both  new 
and  existing  programs,  for  financial  aid  for  the  needy  student  and  for  necessary 
new  construction  and  equipment.    And  we  have  currently  the  added  burden  of  a 
slowed  economy  which  has  curtailed  the  ability  of  parents  both  to  pay  tuition  and 
contribute  greater  voluntary  support.    The  most  acute  pressure  Is  on  those 
schools  which  face  not  only  this  combination  of  pressures,  but  also  the  one  of 
having  to  replace  religious  personnel  who  had  provided  a  major  share  of  the 
subsidy  with  lay  teachers. 

Thus,  the  general  situation  suggested  by  the  statistics  Is  one 
which  can  be  summed  up  In  the  word  "Jeopardy."   The  overall  enrollment  trend  Is 
down,  despite  exceptions  In  some  segments;  the  financial  squeeze  Is  pressing; 
various  kinds  of  curtailment,  ranging  from  Inability  to  undertake  needed  new 
programs  to  curtailment  of  exlstltig  programs  and  to  closing  of  schools,  are  on  the 
Increase. 

"Jeopardy"  Is  the  term  used  by  Alan  Plfer,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  In  a  part  of  his  last  annual  report  entitled  "The  Jeopardy 
of  Private  ^Institutions."    In  speaking  about  private  Institutions  of  .all  kinds, 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  museums,  welfare  agencies  and  the  like,  he  points 
to  the  financial  squeeze  and  to  erosion  In  growth  and  In  the  essential-  quality 
of  the  ''cutting  edge,"  without  which  Institutions  atrophy.    And  he  points  to  the 
danger  of  taking  for  granted  the  continued  viability  of  private  Institutions  as 
a  part  of  our  national  resources.    "The  case  for  a  combined  pub 11c /private 
system  can  no  longer  be  assumed  to  rest  on  some  sort  of  divine  law,"  he  says. 
"It  must  be  explicitly  examined  and  stated."    (See  Appendix  I  for  full  Plfer 
Report.) 
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Mow  a  word  about  our  testimony  here  today.    We  do  not  expect  to 
present  orally  a  statement  from  each  of  the  participating  organizations  present, 
but  each  has  been  invited  to  present  a  written  statement,  either  here  at  this 
hearing  or  subsequently  for  the  record.    I  should  point  out  that  although  CAPE 
is  attempting  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  group  of  organizations  to  work 
-collectively,  each  of  the  member  organizations  is  independent,  as  in  many  cases 
are  the  schools  they  represent,  and  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in  points 
of  View,  in  particuur  problems.'  and  in  needs.    We  do  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  witnesses  who  are  prepared  to  speak  to  various  issues  or  aspects  of  our 
testimony,  which  are  common  to  all  our  members  and  which  cut  across  the  whole 
spectrum,  and  they  and  others  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  such  questions  as  may 
arise. 

A  principal  concern  here  today,  as  indeed  is  the  principal  concern  of 
CAPE,  is  to  provide  the  kind  of  information  which  will  help  in  the  development 
of  a  public  policy  that  recognizes  the  validity  and  the  importance  of  the 
private  sector  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  the  need  to  encourage  its 
continued  contribution  to  American  society,  one  that  has  had  a  long  history  from 
the  gra»ar  schools  of  the  earliest  colonial  days  of  the  17th  Century,  through 
the  development  of  the  academies  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  the  growth  of 
church  schools  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries,  the  progressive  schools  of  the 
1920' s  and  30' s.  and  the  emergence  of  the  free  and  community  school  of  today. 
The  private  sector  today  in  the  1970's  has  elements  of  all  these  historical 
threads  and  this  accumulation  of  a  broad  and  diverse  spectrum  of  schools  is 
testimony  to  the  vitality  of  a  concept  of  pluralism  and  diversity  fundamental 
to  our  society.    The  right  of  parental  choice  in  education  is  equally  an  historic 
one.  one  that  was  affirmed  in  clearest  terms  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1925  in  the  Oregon  case  of  P^^r..  v«.  the  Society  of  Sisters,  and  one  recently 
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reaffirmed  In  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  Indicating  that  72%  of  a  national  sampling 
of  the  general  public  believed  that  a  mixed  system  of  schools  providing  for  pa- 
rental choice  should  exist.    (See  Appendix  II) 

We  believe  that  the  public  policy  at  this  time  in  history  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  needs  to  be  and  that  the  long  record  of  the  private  sector  and  its 
clear  relat ionship  with  fundamental  purposes  of  our  society  have  become  obscured. 
Iftiile  ue  appear  to  have  a  clear  public  concern  and  policy  with  regard  to  a  plu- 
ralistic and  diverse  system  of  higher  education  with  a  vide  array  of  federal  and 
state  legislation  to  strengthen  it,  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  we 
have  only  a  hesitant  posture  which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "tolerate 
but  don't  encourage.** 

I  think  the  reasons  are  clear*    One  is  the  difficulty  and  complexity 
of  the  church-state  question.    Another  is  the  squeeze  on  educational  funding  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  clearly  difficult  plight  of  public  education,  especially 
in  urban  areas;  and  a  third  Is  the  failure  of  tbM  private  sector  to  have  developed 
a  broad  public  understanding  of  its  place  in  and  its  contribution  to  American 
Society. 

On  the  last  of  these  three  points  I  would  like  to  invite  attention 
to  two  actions  now  being  taken  by  the  private  sector  in  an  effort  to  contribute 
to  that  understanding.    One  is  the  creation  of  the  Council  for  American  Private 
Education,  to  ifhich  I  have  already  alluded  and  for  which  I  am  now  speaking.  And 
the  other  is  a  major  study  of  the  private  sector  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Otto  Kraushaar>  former  President  of  Goucher 
College,  ifhich  will  be  published  this  spring,  and  which  will,  I  believe,  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  this  diverse  group  of  schools 
and  Its  role  In  American  education.    (See  Appendix  III) 
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Ue  have,  as  well,  welcomed  the  efforts  of  the  ^resident's  Panel  on 
Nonpublic  Schools  and  of  the  President's  C  ft  on  Schc  I  Finance,  as  well 

as  the  efforts  of  special  cocanlsslons  In  se  ..al  of  the  states  to  examine  the 
private  sector,  and  we  particularly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take  part  In 
this  hearing  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Education. 

We  have  three  principal  topics  we  would  like  to  discuss  either  through 
statement  or  question,  or  both.    First.  Is  the  question  which  I  have  touched  on 
briefly,  the  role  of  the  private  school  In  American  education.  Its  contribution, 
and  Its  relationship  to  public  policy. 

Second,  we  would  like  to  discuss  the  current  situation  of  the  private 
school  with  particular  reference  to  the  questions  of  race  and  the  urban  situation. 
There  Is  a  saying  curren    today  that  "If  you  are  not  part  of  the  solution,  then 
you  are  part  of  the  problem."    We  are  quite  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
problems  of  race  and  urban  education;  and  we  share  with  educational  Institutions 
of  whatever  kind  the  responsibility  for  having  been  part  of  the  problem.  But 
we  are  also  fully  conscious  of  the  need  to  be  part  of  the  solution  and  are  exert- 
ing major  efforts  In  that  direction.    The  publicity  given  to  escape  schools  set 
up  to  avoid  Integration  and  the  flight  of  whites  from  the  cities  has  obscured 
the  very  real  efforts  of  much  of  the  private  sector  to  accept  Its  full  responsi- 
bilities and  to  contribute  to  the  solutions.    Those  efforts  have  had  little 
public  attention  and  what  Is  going  on  Is  little  known.    We  would  like  to  make 
those  efforts  clear  today. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  discuss  possible  avenues  of  federal  action 
which  might  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  contribution  of  the  private  sector.  Includ- 
ing more  effective  participation  of  the  private  Sector  in  existing  federal  pro- 
grams as  well  as  possible  legislative  approaches  to  support. 
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state 

Connecticut 
Halne 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 

Vermont  V_!_ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
New  York 

Pennsylvania  2 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin  3 

fowa 
Kansas 
^Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 

South  Dakota   

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROILMEKT  BY  STATE  ANO  TYPE  OF  AFFILIATION* 

Nonpublic     %  of  all       Church-Related    Non  Church-Related 


Tennessee 
Virginia 
West  Vlralnla 

5 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wvomina 

7 

Alaska 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Oregon 


124,249 
31,199 
256,544 
35,643 
50,891 
16,805 
20,534 
23,082 
138,545 
328,225 
904,430 
601 ,341 
553,194 
141 ,737 
353,730 
381,571 
272,496 
99,954 
51 ,249 
163,299 
176,263 
59,212 
19,334 
18,545 
30,350 
13,252 
94,381 
29,147 
93,428 
142,822 
21 ,521 
22,603 
16,424 
35,167 
62,884 
14,701 
34,578 
24,587 
18,552 
161 ,025 
45,318 
9,311 
19,093 
6,239 
4,059 
2,459 
451 ,328 
29,970 
4,813 
35,397 
59,291 


17.8X 
12. 3X 
20.1X 
2K7)t 
24.8X 
16. 6X 
15.9X 
13.8X 
15. 4X 
20.3% 
22.  U 
21. 5X 
20.9X 
11. 2X 
15:2X 
14. 4X 

24. n 

13.83C 
9.2X 
16.83C 
15.5X 
15.7X 
11. 5X 
10. n 
3.5X 
2.9X 
7.2X 
2.7X 
12.3X 
15. U 
3.6X 
1.93C 
2.5X 
3.9X 
6. OX 
3.3t 
8.5t 
8.4t 
3.U 
6.0t 
8.5?5 

5.n 

10. 3t 
2. It 
4.5t 
4.0X 
9.6t 

15. 6t 
4.3t 
7.3X 
7.6)5 


105,688 
23,157 
231 ,995 
31,200 
49,479 
13,139 
18,884 
20,121 
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5,963,502 


341,276 


•Source:   USOE  -  Statistics  of  Nonpublic  ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Schools,  1965-66 


*  "  SUtes  are  grouped  by  regions  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

New  England  1 

Mideast  2 

Great  Lakes  3 

Plains  4 

Southeast  5 

Southwer*t  6 
Rocky  Mountains  7 

Far  W3st  8 
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The  jeopardy 
of  private 
institutions 


Private  nonprofit  institutions  serving  the  public  good  are  one  of  those 
special  features  of  Arr.erican  life  so  mucli  taken  for  granted  they  have  lon^ 
since  become  obscured  in  a  haze  of  familiarity.  And  yet,  if  one  has  occasion 
to  observe  life  in  a  nation  where  all  activities  are  functions  ei titer  of  the 
state  or  of  a  single,  authorized  political  party,  the  value  of  independent 
-  private  institutions,  to  our  perception  of  a  good  society,  becomes  freshly 
and  arresting"  apparent. 

Nevertheless,  a  high  ^  proportion  of  our  private  educational,  cultural, 
health,  and  wel&re  institutions  are  heading  into  deep  trouble,  increasingly 
affected  by  social  and  economic  forces  they  are  powerless  to  withstand. 
The  steady,  unrelenting  deterioration  of  their  position  has  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  dr^bts  about  the  continued  viability  of  our  traditional 
system  of  shared  responsibility  between  public  and  private  endeavor.  For 
varying  reasons,  the  American  people  at  large  and  most  of  their  political 
leaders  seem  either  unaware  of  the  situation,  or  unconcerned.  In  an  age 
notable  for  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  its  problen^s,  this  problem,  as 
important  as  many  others  with  which  we  are  currently  obsessed,  has 
simply  failed  to  make  its  mark  on  the  national  consciousness. 

Why  do  private  service  institutions  matter  to  our  society,  and  why  is 
their  continued  existence  in  jeopardy? 

The  private  commonweal  enterprise 

The  private  nonprofit  sector  of  our  national  life  can  be  thought  of  as  having 
three  parts.  The  first  of  these  is  the  spontaneous  coming  together  of 
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citizens  in  support  of  causes  which  en!ist  their  interest  or  excite  their 
passions.  These  groups  are  often  transitory,  usually  operate  on  limited 
funds,  and  seldom  have*  professional  staff.  Evidence  of  the  vitality  of  this 
part  of  tlie  nonprofit  sector  was  provided  in  the  celebration  of  Earth  Day. 
last  April.  In  the  New  York  area  alone,  more  than  200  voluntary  organiza- 
tions—ranging  alphabetically  from  ''Action  for  the  Preservation  and  Con- 
servation of  tlie  North  Shore  of  Long  Island**  to  "Westchester  Students  for 
Cleaner  Environment* —joined  in  dramatizing  the  ecological  crisis. 

A  second  part  of  ilie  nonprofit  sector  consists  of  that  vast  array  of  private 
local  and  national  associations,  nearly  all  enjoying  tax  exemption,  that  are 
devoted  to  the  economic  or  social  interests  of  particular  groups  of  tlie 
population.  Here  we  find  labor  unions,  trade  associations,  agricultural 
organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  real  estate  boards,  country  chibs, 
fraternal  and  employee  beneficial  societies,  teachers'  retirement  fund  asso- 
ciations, mutual  credit  unions,  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  many 
others.  This  portion  of  the  nonprofit  sector  is  also  thriving. 

It  is  the  third  part  of  this  sector,  the  part  which  is  composed  of  established 
service  institutions  and  organizations  devoted  to  the  common  or  general 
good,  that  is  in  ill  health.  These  in/  tutions  are,  roughly  speaking,  of 
five  kinds:  Those  offering  formal  education,  foi  example,  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  special  professional  and  vocational  institutions; 
those  providing  informal  education  or  cultural  activities,  such  as  mus.  ims, 
p:  ate  libraries,  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  art  galleries,  symphony 
orchestras,  and  civic  theaters;  those  giving  health  care,  principally  voluntary 
hospitals;  those  devoted  to  research;  and  those  providing  welfare  services 
to  disadvantaged  or  disabled  members  of  the  population. 

Although  there  are  great  differences  among  them,  private  service  institu- 
tions do  possess  a  set  of  common  characterbtics.  Originating  generally  as 
the  fruit  of  some  impulse  of  personal  or  reh'gious  philanthropy,  they  have 
developed  into  professionally  adminbtered  enterprises  impressed  with  a 
broad  public  trust.  Incorporated  as  nonprofit  institutions,  they  enjoy  federal 
and  state  income  tax  exemption  and,  in  most  cases,  exemption  from  local 
property  taxes.  They  are  governed,  almost  always,  by  self-perpetuating 
boards  of  trustees  in  whom,  corporately,  their  assets  arc  vested.  Most  im- 
portantly, they  exist  solely  to  provide  needed  services  to  the  public  or  some 
designated  part  thereof-serviccs  which  might  otherwise  have  to  pro- 
vided by  government  out  of  tax  revenues. 

Traditionally,  these  institutions  were  supported  almost  exclusively  by  the 
income  from  endowments,  annual  gifts  by  individuals,  corporations  and 
foundations,  and  user  fees;  but  as  costs  have  rben  and  the  demand  for 
services  has  mounted,  these  sources  of  revenue  have  become  increasingly 
inadequate.  In  recent  years,  therefore,  many  private  institutions  huvc 
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begun  to  seek  and  receive  a  measure  of  governmental  support,  in  tlie  form 
of  grants  or  contracts  for  specific  purposes,  or,  indirectly,  through  sub- 
sidization of  the  purchaser  of  services,  or,  occasionally,  at  tlie  local  or  state 
levels,  as  annual  subventions. 

Nonetheless,  they  remain  private  institutions  for  whose  continued  state 
of  health  no  one  is  legally  responsible  except  their  boards  of  trustees  and 
the  administrative  staffs  employed  by  these  boards.  To  distinguish  them 
from  private  associations  serving  the  special  interests  of  self-selected  groups, 
we  can  call  them  privately  controlled  public  enterprises,  or,  perhaps, 
private  commonweal  enterprises. 

How  many  of  these  private  institutions  there  are  today  no  one  is  certain, 
although  we  do  know  that  there  are  approximately  1,450  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 4,600  secondary  schools,  3,650  voluntary  hospitals,  6,000  museums, 
1,100  symphony  orchestras,  5,500  libraries,  and  29,000  welfare  agencies 
supported  by  United  Funds.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  institu* 
tions  form  a  Jiighly  important  piece  of  the  fabric  of  American  society, 
important  enough  to  justify— indeed  necessitate— our  looking  at  their  situa* 
tions  collectively.  Together  they  give  expression  to  the  concept  of  private 
effort  for  the  public  good,  and  it  is  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this  concept  that 
has  relea:>ed  untold  energies  and  talent  to  the  development  of  this  nation. 

Private  versus  public 

Almost  every  category  of  private  commonweal  enterprise  has  its  tax-sup- 
ported, publicly  controlled  counterpart:  public  schools,  colleges  and  uni» 
versities,  public  museums  and  libraries,  public  hospitals,  public  research 
institutes,  and  public  welfare  agencies  (albeit  virtually  no  public  symphony 
orchestras  or  public  opera,  ballet,  and  tlieater  companies). 

From  time  to  time  efforts  nave  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  private 
institution  is  superior— or  inferior— to  its  public  analogue.  Extravagant 
claims  have  been  voiced  on  each  side  of  the  argiinient,  and  a  good  deal  of 
blood,  figuratively  speaking,  has  been  spilt  in  the  sport.  Common  sense 
has  always  shown,  however,  that  the  question  of  private  versus  public,  when 
posed  as  exclusive  alternatives,  lacks  even  a  semblance  of  validity  within 
this  nation's  experience.  The  issue  is  a  handy  one  for  popuh'st  or  Elitist 
polemics,  but  that  is  all.  Each  set  of  institutions  has  its  particular  strengtlis 
and  weaknesses,  and  together  they  shaire  jTiany  characteristics  and  goals.  The 
case  for  private  institutions,  therefore,  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  made  in 
terms  of  any  inherent  superiority  they  may  be  thought  to  have  to  public 
institutions. 

A  <,  on  that  is  more  to  the  point  is  whether,  in  the  aggregate,  private 
institui  ^^ovide  an  essential  element  to  the  character  of  our  national 
life.  Woui     ur  society  be  as  rich,  as  varied,  as  free,  as  lively,  as  it  is,  if 
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these  enterprises  disappeared  entirely  from  tlic  scene-if  all  education  took 
place  ill  public  institutions,  if  opera,  ballet,  drama,  and  music  were  per- 
formed only  by  official  state  companies,  if  medical  care  were  provided  only 
in  public  hospitals,  if  research  were  d-  ;  only  in  governmental  institutes, 
«if  welfare  services  were  a  monopoly  ot  governmental' agencies? 

Put  this  way,  the  question  is  rhetorical  and  the  answer,  to  many  of  us, 
obvious.  Of  course  we  believe  in  private  institutions,  and  of  course  their 
place  in  the  society  must  be  preserved.  But  rhetoric  and  sentiment  are 
not  enough.  A  substantial  new  effort  will  be  required  to  safeguard  the 
future  of  these  institutions,  based  on  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  unique  role  they  play  in  our  society.  The  case  for  a  combined  public/ 
private  system  can  n^  longer  be  assumed  to  rest  on  some  sort  of  divine  law. 
It  must  be  explicitly  examined  and  stated. 


The  case  for  the  private  nonprofit  service  institution 

Granting  that  many  of  the  special  virtues  claimed  on  behalf  of  private 
institutions  turn  out  not  to  be  unique  to  them,  and  granting  that  some  of 
them  have  in  the  past  been  less  democratic  and  less  open  to  change  tlian 
they  should  have  been,  there  are,  nonetheless,  at  least  four  distinctive 
reasons  why  it  is  a  matter  of  compelling  importance  to  retain  in  our  society 
service  institutions  that  are  not  under  public  control. 

The  first  reason  is  the  special  opportunity  they  offer  for  concerned 
citizens,  through  membership  on  boards  of  trustees  and  participation  in  a 
wide  range  of  voluntary  activities,  to  accept  a  significant  measure  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  provision  to  the  public  of  many  kinds  of  essential 
services.  Acceptance  of  this  kind  of  responsibility  enables  lay  men  and 
women  to  become  informed  about  pressing  national  problems.  It  gives  them 
a  basis  for  judging  the  performance  of  public  officials  and  institutions  in 
'  attacking  these  problems.  It  serves  as  an  antidote  to  the  all-too-frequently 
encountered  attitude  that  as  long  as  one  pays-one's  taxes,  the  failures,  the 
evils,  the  pathologies  of  the  world,  are  someone  else's  respc\nsibility. 

Additionally,  voluntary  service  by  trustees  and  other  sup^wrters  brings 
to  these  institutions  special  talents  and  experience  they  could  not  possibly 
command  otherwise,  in  fields  such  as  fund  raising,  legal  affairs,  investing, 
property  management,  and  community  relations.  Growing  recognition  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  last  of  these  fields  has  stimulated' many 
institutions  to  broaden  membership  in  their  governing  boards  to  include 
more  young  people,  more  women,  and  more  representatives  of  minority 
groups. 

In  this  day,  when  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  public  authority,  impor- 
tant as  this  is,  cannot  alone  solve  the  nation's  growing  problems,  the  need  is 
great  for  private  individuals  to  accept  a  real  measure  of  responsibility  for 
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these  problems  themselves.  One  of  their  best  opportunities  to  do  this— 
and  an  opportunity  which  should  be  extended  ever  more  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  citizens— is  through  participation  in  the  work  of  private  service 
institutions  devoted  to  the  common  good.  In  this  respect  these  institutions 
perform  an  essential  function  in  our  national  life. 

The  second  notable  reason  private  service  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  is  the  important  role  they  play 
in  the  safeguarding  of  academic,  professional,  and  artistic  freedom.  In 
periods  of  sharp  controversy,  when  legislative  or  executive  pressure  on 
public  institutions  becomes  intolerable,  private  institutions  can  provide 
essential  reserve  protection  for  these  freedoms.  As  one  looks  ahead,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  tensions  of  our  deeply  divided  society  will  not 
produce  many  new  storms,  each  with  its  own  particular  threats  to  liberty 
of  mind  and  conscience. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  private  institutions  are  necessarily  imper- 
vious themselves  to  external  pressure,  or  that  public  institutions  have  a 
record  of  supineness  in  their  defense  of  freedom.  Far  from  it.  It  is  simply 
to  say  that  private  institutions,  because  they  are  not  directly  dependent  on 
public  appropriations,  are  less  immediately  vulnerable  to  restrictions  on 
their  capacity  to  function  effectively  in  the  public  interest. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  wise  to  many  Americans  to  distribute  the  safe- 
keeping of  their  nation's  most  precious  asset,  its  intellectual  freedom,  among 
a  variety  of  institutions  under  the  control  of  private  citizens  as  well  as  of 
public  authorities.  In  a  totalitarian  state,  where  intellectual  orthodoxy  is 
of  the  highest  imperative,  this  kind  of  arrangement  would  be  unthinkable 
because  it  is  one  designed  to  produce  a  babel  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
claims  in  the  name  of  truth,  perpetual  challenges  to  authority,  and  a 
seeming  lack  of  a  disciplined' sense  of  national  purpose.  Despite  the 
attacks  on  it  today  by  young  radicals,  and  despite  the  clearly  evident  im- 
perfections of  our  present  society,  our  system  of  shared  responsibility  is  one 
that  has  served  the  American  people  well,  and  we  would  be  foolish  to 
abandon  it  by  allowing  our  private  institutions  to  fail. 

A  third,  purely  pragmatic,  reason  for  securing  the  future  well-being  of 
these  institutions  is  simply  the  fact  that  they  do  exist  and  that  if  they 
ceased  to  function  as  a  private  responsibility  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  same  kinds  and  quality  of  service  they  now  provide  could  or  would 
be  provided  at  public  expense.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to 
some  types  of  services  provided  by  religious  institutions,  where  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  state  bars  public  support;  but  it  also 
applies  to  situations  in  which  private  institutions  supply  services  of  such 
a  controversial  nature  that  public  agencies  would  riot  dare  to  enter  the 
field.  There  arc  other  kinds  of  services,  such  as  those  offered  by  cultural 
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institutions  and  by  some  kinds  of  research  institutes,  specialized  educational 
institutions,  and  welfare  and  public  affairs  organizations,  which  many 
Americans  would  think  ought  not,  within  this  nation's  traditions,  to  be 
totally  financed  by  government. 

If  commonweal  enterprises  could  no  longer  be  kept  afloat  through 
private  funding  and  were  to  become  entirely  dependent  on  tax  funds  to 
continue  operating,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  many  would  have  to  close 
down  or  drastically  reduce  their  services.  In  many  cases»  they  would  not 
qualify  for- public  support,  and  where  they  did,  hard-pressed  public  author- 
ities would  be  reluctant  to  give  them  the  necessary  priority  in  the  face  of 
already  established  budgetary  claims.  It  is  also  probable  that  if  they  were 
to  qualify,  their  services  would  be  made  to  conform  to  those  offered  by 
comparable  public  institutions,  thereby  standardizing  them  and  very  pos- 
sibly destroying  some  of  their  special  Esprit  and  quality.. 

The  building  of  great  institutions,  be  they  universities,  museums,  sym- 
phony orchestras,  hospitals,  or  independent  research  facilities,  is  a  pains- 
taking process,  almost  invariably  requiring  many  decades.  Each  successive 
generation  of  trustees,  staff,  and  volunteers  adds  its  increment  to  the  facilities, 
the  range  of  services  provided,  tlie  professional  standards,  the  Esprit  and  the 
reputation  of  these  institutions,  until  eventually  they  stand  as  mature  re* 
sources  to  the  society  of  a  value  incalculably  greater  than  simply  the  worth  of 
the  "assets*'  which  are  listed  in  their  annual  balance  sheets. 

Such  institutions  are  essential  to  an  enlightened,  humane,  and  stable 
society.  They  bring  to  it  the  perspectives  of  the  past  and  of  world  culture. 
They  serve  as  springboards  from  which  advances  are  made  in  basic  knowl- 
edge or  in_  standards  of  individu^'  and  organizational  performance.  In  an 
age  of  relentless  change  they  provide  a  steadying  hand  of  continuity.  And, 
lastly,  they  serve  to  keep  alive  on  a  year-in  year-out  basis  important  fields 
of  activity  during  the  lean  periods  when  these  are  out  of  fashion  for  public 
support. 

A  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  reason  private  institutions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decline  is  that  they  bring  to  our  national  life 
vital  elements  of  diversity,  free  choice,  and  heterodoxy.  These  qualities  are 
often  lumped  together  and  their  identity  obscured  in  celebration  of  the 
vague  and  rather  overworked  concept  of  "pluralism."  But  each,  in  fact,  has 
a  quite  different  connotation,  and  each  has  its  own  special  importance. 

Diversity  suggests  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  institutions  within  a 
given  field,  all  rather  different  from  one  another  in  the  way  they  are 
managed,  in  their  perceptions  of  priorities,  and  in  the  kinds  of  service  they 
offer.  The  term  is  value-free  in  that  it  contains  no  suggestion  of  superiority 
or  inferiority.  It  says  only  that  there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  ways 
to  accomplish  something  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  competition  between 
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several  possible  approaches  is  good  for  everybody.  This  prevents  new  ideas 
from  being  suppressed,  it  provides  challenge  to  fat  and  complacent  bureauc* 
racies,  it  assures  experimentation  and  flexibility,  and  it  lends  color  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  monochromatic  scene. 

Free  choice  applies  to  the  consumer  rather  tlian  to  the  purveyor  of 
services.  It  implies  the  existence  of  a  market,  wherein  those  seeking  services 
can  shop  around  and  take  their  trade  where  they  choose.  The  market  is,  of 
course,  not  an  entirely  free  one  because  the  costs  of  private  services  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  those  provided  by  public  institutions.  But  the 
existence  of  the  market  is,  all  the  same,  important  to  the  way  the  consumer 
feels  about  his  life,  for  he  knows  that  if  a  massive  public  agency  whose 
services  he  was  using  were  to  become  rigid,  or  inhumane,  he  would  at  least 
have  the  possibility-'of-an  alternative. 

Heterodoxy  describes  the  permitted  presence  in  a  society  of  unconven- 
tional ideas  and  philosophies  and  of  institutions  and  organizations  which 
nourish  them.  Tolerance  of  this  kind  is  a  sign  of  national  maturity  and 
self-confidence  and  indicates  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  average  citizen 
to  sort  out  what  is  genuine  and  what  specious.  It  also  recognizes  that  today's 
iconoclasm  may,  as  the  result  of  changing  conditions,  be  tomorrow's 
orthodoxy  and  that  any  attempt  forceably  to  stifle  the  free  play  of  ideas, 
however  seemingly  eccentric,  may  produce  stagnation  or  cause  the  buildup 
of  powerful  social  forces  that  will  eventually  result  in  violent  l\  .caval. 
Thus,  the  capacity  to  tolerate  nonconformism,  trying  as  this  sometimes 
becomes,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  free  society.  Without  it  the  imposition  of 
a  totalitarian  state  ultimately  becomes  inevitable. 

Private  institutions  are  not  the  only  contributors  to  pluralism.  Public 
institutions  can  and  do  play  a  part  in  it;  but  their  vulnerability  in  times  of 
crisis  places  a  special  burden  on  private  institutions  for  the  preservation  of 
diversity,  of  free  choice,  and  of  the  capacity  to  tolerate  heterodoxy— in  short, 
for  the  preservation  of  an  open  society. 

Character  of  the  threat 

The  developing  threat  to  private  institutions  is  certainly  grave,  but  in  point- 
ing it  out  one  risks  the  accusation  of  crying  ."wolf."  Any  adequate  description 
implies  some-sort  of  dramatic,  instant' fulfillment,  whereas  the  demise  of 
an  institution  is  more  likely  to  be  a  protracted  and  inconspicuous  process 
lasting  many  years  and  encompassing  several  stages  of  progressive  debility. 

There  may  be  a  first  stage  in  which  the  institution,  for  financial  reasons, 
becomes  unable  to  manage  the  growth  necessary  to  meet  new  challenges 
This  loss  of  a  cutting  edge  may  bring  oti  a  second  stage  in  which  the 
institution's  own  self-confidence  and  the  public's  confidence  in  it  begin 
to  slip,  a  third  in  which  the  recruitment  of  capable  staff  becomes  progres- 
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sively  more  difficult,  a  fourth  in  which  declining  income  begins  to  neces- 
sitate the  curtailment  of  important  activities  and  reduction  of  stafiE,  and 
so  on.  Even  when  the  institution  is  moribund,  it  may  drag  on  for  some 
time  before  it  is  finally  forced  to  close  down.  It  is  at  the  very  first  stage, 
however,  when  an  institution  shows  itself  to  be  incapable  of  vigorous 
response  to  changed  times,  that  it  should  be  seeri^  to  be  seriously  111;  and 
it  is  then  that  remedial  steps  should  be  taken. 

Many  of  our  greatest  private  service  institutions  are  now  showing  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  in  this  initial  stage  of  sickness;  and  in  seeking  to 
understand  the  zslusc  of  their  illness,  they  tend  to  diagno5^  it  as  essentially 
financial.  They  regard-themselves  as  simply  the  victims  of  an  inflationary 
spiral  in  which  for  some  years  now  their  costs  of  doing  business  }iave 
mounted  more  rapidly  than  their  income.  Over  the  past  decade,  expenses 
have  at  least  trebled  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  service.  As^service 
institutions,  they  have  not  been  able  to  offset  steadily  rising  labor  costs 
through  automation  or  other  increases  in  productivity,  or,  alternatively, 
just  to  drop  unprofitable  services,  as  could  a  business  enterprise.  Either 
course  would  have  constituted  abandonment  of  their  very  raison  d'etre— 
to  provide  services  they  deem  to  be  good  or  essential  for  all  or  many  citizens, 
and  as  much  as  possible  on  terms  which  the  less  fortunate  can  meet. 

During  the  past  year  an  already  serious  situation  for  the  private  common- 
weal institution  has  been  further  aggravated  by  cutbacks  in  federal  spending 
and  by  the  decline  in  the  stock  market,  with  its  consequent  reduction  in 
charitable  giving.  The  annual  operating  deficit  has  now  become  an  all- 
too<ommon  phenomenon  among  these  institutions.  Financial  exigency 
has,  in  many  cases,  caused  positive  steps  to  be  taken,  such  as  improvements 
in  efficiency,  new  efforts  at  private  fund  raising,  and  efforts  to  reach  out 
to  meet  new  needs  for  which  funding  is  available.  It  has  also  caused  some 
unfortunate  compromises,  for  example,  reductions  in  the  quality  of  services 
offered,  increased' charges  for  these  services,  encroachments  on  unrestricted 
endowment  funds  for  use  as  annual  income,  and  even  short-term  borrowing 
to  meet  payrolls.  But  these  moves,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  have  pro- 
vided only  temporary  relief,  not  a  real  solution.  They  have  simply  served 
to  stave  off  the  ultimate  day  of  reckoning  when  many  private  institutions 
will  either  have  to  become  publicly  controlled  and  supported  or  go  out  of 
business. 

At  bottom,  the  problem  faced  by  private  institutions  is  very  much  the 
same  as  that  faced  by  public  institutions,  except  for  the  vital  consideration 
that  the  latter*s  support  is  hitched  to  the  tax  dollar.  Both  have  been  hard 
hit  by  rising  personnel  costs.  Both  have  found  it  impossible  t  ofiket  these 
costs  through  increased  productivity.  More  importantly,  botn  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  an  enormously  heightened  public  demand,  caused  by 
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affluence,  population  growth,  changing  attitudes,  and  related  factors,  for 
the  kinds  of  educational,  cultural,  health,  and  welfare  services  which 
traditionally  have  been,  and  should  be,  supplied'on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Government,  quite  properly.  Has  concentrated  on  the  staggering  problem 
of  meeting  this  demand  and  in  so  doing  has  put  the  .lajor  part  of  its 
effort  into  the  development  of  public  institutions.  This  approach,  under- 
standable as  it  is,  has  been  built  on  assumptions  about  the  continued 
viability  of  private  institutions  as  a  national  resource  that  have  become  less 
and  less  justified  and  consequently  has  precluded  the  kind  of  special 
attention  they  urgently  require. 

During  this  period,  many  Americans  have  enjoyed  an  illusory  confidence 
that  private  giving  by  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations,  reinforced 
perhaps  by  better  investment  policies,  by  some  increases  in  user  fees,  and 
by  some  limited  access  to  funds  provided  through  government  programs, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  strength  of  private  institutions.  They 
have  simply  failed  to  understand  that  income  from  private  giving,  essential 
as  it  is  because  of  its  unrestricted  nature,  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
annual  budgets  of  these  institutions.  They  have  also  failed  to  appreciate 
that  many  private  institutions,  because  they  are  located  in  cities,  have  lost 
their  traditional  supporting  constituencies  through  the  migration  of  more 
well-to-do  families  to  the  suburbs.  This  problem  particularly  afflicts  cul- 
tural institutions,  so  tha  Just  when  the  need  for  them  to  reach  out  further 
to  serve  larger  numbers  of  urban  residents  is  being  widely  recognized,  their 
financial  capacity  to  do  so  has  become  woefully  inadequate. 

If  financial  ('  bility  were  the  only  problem  faced  by  private  institutions, 
there  might  be  grounds  for  at  least  some  degree  of  optimism.  One  might 
suppose  that  resolute  action  and  more  favorable  times  ^vould,  in  due  course, 
begin  to  restore  them  to  a  state  of  financial  health,  thus  assuring  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  our  combined  public/private  system.  But  this  future 
appears  increasingly  to  be  subject  to  more  fundamental  doubts  having  to 
do  with  the  basic  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  American  people.  The  issue 
now  ii.  whether  a  majority  of  our  citizens  still  sees  special  merit  in  the 
retention  of  a  combined  public/private  system  or,  conversely,  whether  sub- 
stantial numbers  would  now,  for  varying  reasons,  be  quite  content  to  see 
private  institutions  generally  handed  over  to  public  control. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  by  no  means  clear,  however  dis- 
tressing this  may  be  to  those  of  us  ^vhose  faith  in  our  traditional  system  runs 
deep.  We  must  recognize,  for  example,  that  millions  of  Americans,  because 
of  poverty,  discrimination,  or  disillusion  with  the  societ/s  values,  feel 
alienated  from  it.  To  them,  private  institutions,  like  government  itself,  are 
simply  part  of  what  they  consider  a  rotten  system  and  of  a  siaitis  quo  which 
they  are  convinced  is  entrenched  against  the  kinds  of  social  change  they 
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advocate.  We  c?rnot  expect  these  Americans  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
private  common »ve«il  enterprise  unless  ways  are  found  to  relate  it  far  more 
effectively  to  their  needs  and  aspirations;  but  how  far  it  can  go  in  this 
direction  ^vithout  at  the  same  time  alienating  other  constituencies  and  jeop- 
ardizing its  financial  support  is  an  even  more  difficult  question. 

Another  very  substantial  group  of  citizens— fearful,  insecure,  disturbed 
by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  American  life  and  inclined  to  a 
conservative  outlook— may  also  be  disenchanted  with  private  institutions, 
ironically,  for  almost  diametrically  opposite  reasons.  This  group  tends  to 
feel  that  private  institutions,  especially  colleges  and  universities,  have  gone 
much  too  far  to  the  side  of  "liberalism,"— that  amorphous  and  enigmatic 
force  in  our  national  life  which  has,  in  their  eyes,  pandered  to  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  capitulated  to  student  irresponsibility,  undermined  law 
and  order,  ignored  the  legitimate  needs  of  people  like  themselves  who  are 
"willing  to  work  their  way,"  and  generally  raised  everyone's  taxes  in  the 
process.  There  certainly  can  be  no  guarantee  that  this  large  group  will  be 
passionate  {defenders  of  the  independent  position  of  private  institutions  in 
the  society.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  expect  such  Americans,  by  and  large, 
to  favor  measures  which  bring  these  institutions  under  ever  gi eater  public 
control. 

Thirdly,  there  remain  in  the  nation  many  people,  especially  in  the'  na- 
tion's "heartland,"  who  continue  to  have  a  kind  of  populist  distrust  of  pri- 
vate institutions,  associating  them  with  great  wealth,  privilege,  and  a  social 
caste  system.  They  feel  more  comfortable  about  institutions  which  are  the 
immediate  responsibility  of  elected,  publicly  accountable  officials.  While 
it  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  people  of  this  outlook  are  down- 
right hostile  to  private  institutions,  it  would  certainly  be  fair  to  suggest 
that  one  ^vould  not  find  among  them  the  kind  of  spontaneous,  fervent  sup- 
port these  institutions  now  so  desperately  need. 

Finally,  there  are  many  people  who  are  simply  indifferentao.  the  issue, 
to  the  degree  that  they  are  even  aware  of  it.  They  know  little  of  the  role 
of  private  institutions  in  our  national  life,  and  they  care  less.  From  time 
to  time  they  benefit  from  what  they  take  to  be  public  services  without 
realizing  that  these  are,  in  fact,  provided  by  private  institutions.  Un- 
fortunately, this  group  probably  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

Lack  of  a  philosophical  commitment  to  the  idea  of  a  combined  public/ 
private  system,  ignorance  of  private  institutions  and  what  is  at  stake  in  their 
preservation,  and  even  disaffection  toward  them  as  such,  among  certain 
parts  of  the  public  at  large  is,  not  surprisingly,  reflected  by  many  public 
officials.  Here  and  there  one  finds  active  and  courageous  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  private  institutions,  and  their  efforts  have  been  helpful  and  ap- 
preciated. The  predominant  attitude  of  officialdom,  however,  is  at  best  one 
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of  indifference  to  tlie  entire  issue  and  at  worst  one  of  skepticism  bordering 
on  hostility. 

>  Dramatic  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  attitudes  was  offered  in 

^  the  Ta;;  Reform  Act  of  1969  when  Congress  placed  a  4  percent  excise 

tax  on  the  income  of  foundations.  Foundations  opposed  this  strenuously, 
pointing  out  that  the  tax  would  simply  deny  some  50  million  dollars  of 
much  needed  income  to  tlie  organizations  and  institutions,  most  of  them 
,  private,  which  they  customarily  support.  The  argument,  though  under- 

stood, was  disregarded.  A  desire  to  "chastise"  foundations,  however  illogical 
the  form  of  punishment,  out-weighed  the  concern  that  should  have  been  felt 
about  those  on  whom  the  real  burden  of  the  tax  would  fall.  Most  disquieting 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  an  action  as  damaging  as  this  to  private  institutions 
could  have  been  taken  with  so  litt)-"  protest  from  the  public.  That  surely 
was  indicative  of  a  state  of  public  ;'>':hy  toward  these  institutions  that 
bodes  ill  for  their  future. 


The  future 

In  view  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  question,  the  general  lack  of 
official  concern,  and  the  nation's  preoccupation  with  other  issues,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  systematic,  coherent  effort  will  develop  in  the  immediate 
future  to  alleviate  the  financial  situation  of  private  service  institutions. 
Their  relative  position  in  our  national  life  seems  destined  to  decline  and 
with  it  the  special  values  they  bring  to  our  society. 

Some  types  of  private  service  institutions  will  be  less  vulnerable  than 
others,  particularly  those  which  can  go  on  raising  their  prices  because  the 
consumers  of  their  services  are  subsidized  by  public  funds  or  protected  by 
insurance  plans;  but  for  other  types  of  institutions,  especially  those  provid- 
ing informal  education  and  cultural  activities  in  which  tlie  demand  for 
service  inevitably  begins  to  fall  off  when  charges  aie  raised  too  high,  the 
day  of  final  reckoning  will  come  much  sooner. 

Private  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  while  retaining  a  leavening  of 
low-incomr  'cholarship  students,  will  do  best  financially  by  turning  their 
backs  on  tli-  iard<pressed  middle  class  and  concentrating  their  admissions 
on  the  children  of  affluent  families  which  can  best  afford  ever-rising  tuition 
charges.  In  so  doing,  they  will  pay -the  price  of  becoming  estranged  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  populace,  which  will  only  serve  to  increase  their 
growing  insecurity.  As  for  the  major  private  research  universities,  even 
substantial  tuition  increases  will  help  only  marginally,  so  small  a  part  does 
trjition  play  in  their  overall  financing. 

Any  real  solution  to  the  plight  of  private  institutions  must  begin  with 
a  clear  appreciation  by  the  nation's  top  political  leaders  of  what  the  col- 
bctivo  presence  and  vitality  of  these  institutions  mean  to  the  nation.  These 
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leaders,  rather  than  simply  mirroring  public  ignorance  and  apathy,  must 
educate  the  public  and,  where  necessary,  convert  it,  to  a  sense  of  active 
concern  over  tlie  future  of  our  traditional  system  of  shared  public  and 
private  effort  and  responsibility;  and,  in  this  task,  our  political  leaders 
must  be  supported  and  reinforced  by  aher  leadership  elements  in  the 
nation.  Nothing  less  than  this  kind  of  impetus  from  the  top  will  provide 
the  basis  for  the  great  variety  of  measures  which  will  be  needed  to  preserve 
and  revitalize  the  position  of  our  private  institutions. 

Much  of  the  remedial  action  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  tailored  to  the 
special  situations  of  specific  types  of  institutions  and  will  have  to  be  taken  by 
state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  in  Washington.  But  other  approaches 
can  be  broad  enough  to  affect  all  classes  of  institutions  simultaneously.  An 
example  of  the  latter  would  be  a  toully  new  look  at  the  tax  laws  which 
would  approach  charitable  giving  not  simply  negatively  as  an  area  for 
taxpayer  abuse,  as  did  the  tax  reform  legislation  of  1969,  but  with  the 
positive  attitude  that  philanthropy  is  a  national  virtue  that  should  be  given 
maximum  encouragement.  Such  a  reexamination  has  been  recommended 
by  the  '^Peterson"  Commission  on  Foundations  and  Privaf*  Philanthropy. 

Another  possibility  might  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  private  institutions  could  be  aided  as  the  result  of  public 
subsidization  of  the  consumers  ol  their  services,  with  a  view  toward  ex- 
tending and  broadening  this  approach.  Pul/.ic  funds  are  already  used 
extensively  to  provide  scholarships  tenable  at  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Voluntary  hospitals  are  assisted  through  medicare  and  medic- 
aid to  elderly  and  less  advantaged  individuals.  Perl  ips  other  kinds  of 
private  institutions,  such  as  museums  and  symphony  orchestras,  could  be 
assisted  indirectly  through  public  subsidy  of  the  users  of  their  services.  This 
form  of  public -support  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  reduces  the  likelihood 
of  government  control  of  the  operations  of  private  institutions  and  pre- 
serves the  free  market. 

A  third  possibility  might  be  a  national  commission  which  would  think 
through  and  articulate  the  requirements  for  a  massive  campaign  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  the  private  service  institution  and  concern  over  its 
future.  Such  a  commission  would  have  to  determine  who  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  launching  the  campaign,  how  it  should  be  organized,  and  how 
financed.  And  it  would  have  to  ensure  that  something  would  really  hap* 
pen.  as  a  result  of  its  work. 

The  time  for  action,  whether  of  a  broad  or  specific  nature,  is  extremely 
late.  Our  historic  partnership  of  public  and  private  commonweal  endeavor 
is  in  grave  danger  because  cf  the  state  of  apathy  that  is  permitting  the 
decline  of  private  institutions.  Unless  this  decline  is  arrested  and  reversed, 
we,  and  our  children  after  us,  will  almost  certainly  be  living  in  a  society 
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where  th-  idea  oE  private  initiati^ft  for  the  common  good  has  become  little 
but  a  quaint  anachronism  largely  associated  with  the  mores  of  an  earlier 
age.  Perhaps  at  that  time  there  will  be  Americans  who  are  reasonably  satis> 
ficd  with  the  kinds  o?  lives  offered  them  by  a  society  which  functions  solely 
through  public  institutions.  But  there  may  well  be  others  with  a  great 
yearning  for  more  variety,  more  choice,  more  animation,  and  more  freedom 
in  their  lives  than  such  a  system  would  be  likely  to  provide.  If  so,  they  will 
certainly  wonder  at  the  heedlessness— the  sheer  negligence— of  the  generation 
before  them  that  could  have  allowed  a  system  which  has  these  attributes 
to  atrophy. 


President 
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VDY  OF  THE  AMERICAN*  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL 


Foreword 


Discus  lions  about  the  relative,  nerlta  or  deaerits  of  private  as 
conpared  with  public  education  co&wnly  reat  on  assunptions  tsgarding 
public  attitudes  which  have  never  bee a  carefully  surveyed*    How  tuch 
doea  the  public  know  about  private  schools?   What  does  it  think  of  then? 
Answers  to  these  questions  have  been  either  purely  conjectural  or 
reflections  of  personal  bias*    In  view  of  the  intense  current  debate 
about  all  kinds  and  all  levels  of  education  it  becoaea  increasingly 
important  to  have  an  accurate  assessment  of  what  people  the  country  over 
do  in  fact  think  and  believe*    To  this  end  Gallup  International  was 
cosnlssioned  by  this  Study  to  conduct  a  national  survey  of  how  the 
.put  lie  views  nonpublic  schools*    A  suanary  of  the  Inportant  findings, 
adapted  from  the  text  of  the  Gallup  Beport,  is  presented  here* 

Fortunately,  CFX,  Ltd*,  also  engaged  Gallup  It:temational  to 
conduct  "A  Survey  of  the  Public's  Attitudes  l^rd  the  Public  Schoola*" 
Field  woi^  for  the  public  and  private  school  surveys  was  done  at  the 
ssme  time,  utilizing  the  same  sa^le  and  interviewers*    So  for  the  first 
time  valid  information  is  available  regarding  the  public 'a  knowledge  aiid 
opinions  about  its  achools,  public  and  private* 

The  Gallup  aurvey  reported  here  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from^ 
the  Independence  Foundation*  The  Danforth  Foundation  provldea  the  major 
support  for  A  Study  of  the  American  Independent  School*  The  Study  staff 
is  preparing  a  book  lei^sth  Report  dealin'.  with  many  aspecU  of  the  world 
of  private  schoola*  The  P'port  will  be  l»aaed  on  a  substantial  queation- 
naire  survey  and  ex''ensive  school  visits  covering  all  typea  of  private, 
parochial^ and  Independent  achoola* 
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HOW  THE  PUBUC  VIEWS  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Tills  survey,-  undertaken'' 4ir  part  of  A  Study  of  the  Aaerlcan  Independent 
Schov)Iy  has  sought  to  determine,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  views  of  the 
public  regarding  nonpublic  school  education. 

In  all,  1505  sdults  vera  Interviewed  by  327  members  of  the  nationwide 
field  vtaff  of  Gallup  International.    Theje  Interviews  were  conducted  In 
all  areas  of  the  country  and  In  all  types  of  cosnunltlAS  selected  by 
random  methods.    These  conminitles,  taken  together,  represent  a  microcosm 
of  the  nation. 

Questions  included  in  the  Interviewing  form  were  select^.-^  after  many 
pre- tests  conducted  In  the  Interviewing  center  In  Hopewell,  fkw  Jersey, 
and  after  a  pilot  study  undertaken  in  27  areas  of  the  country.    The  survey 
represents  the  Joint  planning  of  the  staff  of  A  Study  of  the  American 
Independent  School  and  the  staff  of  Gallup  International. 

The  field  work  for  this  survey  was  conducted  during  the  period  of 
February  4  through  February  20,  1969. 

7n  the  early  testing  of  the  questionnaire  form  it  was  discovered  that 
the  ^general  public  Is  not  familiar  with  the  term  "Independent",  Vut 
classifies  nonpublic  schools  as  either  "private"  or  "parochial".  8y 
"parochial"  the  public  generally  means  Roman  Catholic  schools  only,  using 
"private"  when  referring  to  schools  operated  by  other  religious  groups. 
This  terminology  prevails,  although  some  non-Catholic  denominations,  the 
Lutherans  for  example,  also  refer  to  their  schools  as  "parochial",  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  distinguish  between  three  types  of  Catholic 
schools:    diocesan  schools,  parochial  schools  and  private  academies. 

It  was  thought  best  to  overlook  these  differences  In  terminology  and 
attempt  to  assess  public  opinion  on  "privste"  and  "parochial"  schools. 

Although  parochial  schools  are  present  In  70  per  cent  of  American 
conmunitles,  the  fact  that  private  schools  are  to  be  found  In  only  a 
third  of  the  comunltles  In  the  United  States  posed  a  major  problem. 
Obviously  It  Is  difficult  for  citizens  to  make  meaningful  comparisons 
between  private,  parochial  and  public  schools  except  In  comounitles  where 
all  three  types  are  present.    Fortunately,  most  of  the  areas  with  nrlvate 
schools  also  have  parochial  schools.    In  these  areas  respondents  wt.ce  in 
a  position  to  make  more  meaningful  comparisons  between  the  three  types  of 
schools. 

For  many  questions,  therefore,  responses  from  areas  where  private 
and  parochial  schools  exist  are  reported  separately  along  with  the  national 
results.    The  satDple  base  for  these -responses  Is  reduced  to  435  which  means 
that  results  must  make  added  allowance  for  sampling  error. 

One  other  Important  point  needs  to  be  kept  In  mind  In  Interpreting 
results,  the  factor  of  loyalty.    Individuals  who  have  attended  any  one  of 
the  three  kinds  of  schools,  or  who  have  children  or  grandchildren  now 
attending  them,  tend  to  be  loyal  to  that  type  of  school. 
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GoveriBient  Hsures  for  1965*66  indicste  thst  sbout  6.3  million,  or 
13  per  cent,  of  all  students  enrolled  In  eleaentsry  snd  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  Ststef  attend  nonpublic  schools.    The  church-related  schools 
account  for  the  ^^-est  majority  of  these  students,  vhile  «  little  more  thsn 
f-V2  per  cent  of  them  attend  non-church  privste  schools.    To  suppl<»ent 
the  very  smsll  number  of  respondents  vho  have  children  attending  theae 
schools,  the  fo^le  was  augmented  by  88  interviews  with  parenta  who  now 
have  children  in  nonpublic  schools.    Theae  are  useful  in  the  caae  of  some 
questions,  but  the  very  small  sample  bate  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  drawing 
conclusions. 


HOW  VEIL  INFORMED  IS  THE  AMERICAN  PUBUC 
ABOUT  NONPUBUC  CDOCATICN? 


The  American  public  is  poorly  informed  about  nonpublic  schools.  Thia» 
perhaps,  is  to  be  expected  since  only  one  person  in  three  «.lves  in  a 
conaunlty  where  privste  schools  are  to  be  found,  snd  only  one  student  in 
every  eight  throughout  the  nation  sttends  a  nonpublic  a^ool. 

By  almost  every  test,  the  public  reveals  little  knowledge  sbout  non- 
public schools,  eipedally  about  private  non-church  schools.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  la  also  not  well  informed  sbout  thr  public  schools — even 
those  in  their  own  connunllles.    In  a  cof^tanion  survey  desling  with  the 
public  schools,  this  rinding  wss  repotted: 

"Host  of  the  information  that  the  public 
poiiesscs  sbout  the  public  schools  concerns 
the  hsppenings,  the  news,  reported  in- the 
newspapers^or  through  other  media.  Knowledge 
ab'^ut  education  itself  is  very  limited,  at 
leaat  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  has  to  do. 
with  the  curriculum  snd  goala  of  modem 
education.'*  ^* 

In  this  same  survey  desling  with  the  public  schools,  it  wss  found, 
that  ^our  in  ten  of  those  interviewed  (41X)  said  they  knew  "very  little" 
abouv^  .the  public  schools  in  their  own  comoxinity.    On  the  other  hand, 
nearl;*  two-thirds  say  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  their  achools. 
Mostly  they  want  the  kind  of  information  that  is  seldom  reported— the  nature 
of  the  courses  tsught,  innovations  being  tried,  changing  college  admittance 
requirements,  the  meaning  of  test  scores,  changes  in  the  currlculua  and 
the  reasons  for  the  changes. 

The  same  situation  la  found  to  an  even  greater  degree  regarding  the 
nonpublic  schools,  since  less  is  reported  about  them  in  the  news  medis. 
For  example,  when  those  who  live  in  comnunities  with  private  schools  wers 
asked  if  they  happened  to  knoV  how  these  schools  are  supported,  slightly 
more  thsn  half  ventured  a  guess.    When  they  were  asked  about  the  tuition 
charged,  only  27  per  cent  made  a  gueas.    And  only  11  per  cent  aaid  that  they 
thought  loans  and  scholarships  verc  available. 


1.    CFK  Ltd.,  A  Survey  of  the  Public's  Attitudes  Toward  The  Public  Schools 
1969  -  by  Gallup  International,  Spring  1969. 


VHAT  DOES  THE  FUBUC  THZNK  ABOUT 
THK  QUALITY  OF  NONPUBLIC  EDUCATION? 


To  provide  an  Index  for  assessing  public  opinion  about  the  quality  of 
nonpublic  schools,  respondents  were  asked  to  coapare.  them  with  public 
schoola.    The  following  question  was  asked: 

"If  you  were~to-rate  the  quality  of  education 
received  by  childreo  in  your  connunltyy  which 
one  would  you  say  is  beat — private,  parochial, 
or  public  school?*' 

For  the  national  staple  the  results  were: 

PRIVATE  SCHDOL 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
AIL  EQUAL 
NO  OPINION 

Obviously,  since  the  question  calls  for  a  conparison  it  is  relatively 
coeaningless  in  cosiainlties  where  private  and  parochial  schools  do  not  exist. 
By  comparing  the  national  response  to  that  from  conounlties  where  all  three 
types  of  schools  are  present— about  one- third  of  the  nation— it  can  be  seen 
that  nonpublic  schools  are  regerded  such  more  favorably  where  they  are 
known.    For  these  connunities  the  answera  ate  as  follows: 

PRIVATE  SCHDOL  24X 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  21X 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  32X 

ALL  EQUAL  201 

NO  OPINION  31 

If  the  choice  of  private  school  (24X)  is  combined  with  the  choice  of 
.parochial  school  HIX),  then  the  vote  for  the  nonpublic  school  is  stibstan* 
tiallv  larger  than  that  given  the  public  achool  (32X)« 

The  size  of  the  private  achool  vote  is  noteworthy*    If  one  takes  account 
of  the  loyalty  factor  diacussed  earlier  and  beara  in  mind  :hat  only  2  per 
cent  to  3  per  cent  of  the  atudents  in  these  connunities,  on  the  average, 
attend  private  achools,  the  endorsement  of  the  latter  ia  all  the  more  striking. 

Each  person  was  asked  to  give  the  reaaons  for  his  choice.    The  reaaon 
cited  Doat  often  by  those  who  believe  the  quality  of  education  ia  beat  in  the 
private  school  ia  that  the  student  receives  more  personal  attention*  .  In 
the  case  of  parochial  schools,  the  reason  cited  most  often  is  discipline. 
Those  vb    believe  the  public  ach  ola  are  beat  most  often  give  aa.*thcir  reaaon 
the  assudation  students  have  with  all  aegments  of  society* 

Surprisingly,  rather  few  choices  are  baaed  upon  the  educational  program, 
or  the  quality  of  education  per  se.    In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  Judge  quality  by  the  way  students  are  dealt  with  as  individuals. 


Ut 

43Z 
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IS  THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  UNDEMOCRATIC? 


Relstlvely  few  persons  Interviewed  in  this  study  believe  that  privste 
schools  are  essentially  undenwcratic.    Rather,  private  schools  are 
regarded  as  a  natural  concomitant  of  a  pluralistic  society. 

Although  many  believe  that  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  public  schools  Is 
that  they  "bring  all  classes  of  people  together"  and  that  they  provide  a 
"iK>re  true-to-life  envlronncnt"  in  which  to  teach  young  people,  yet  those 
who  hold  this  view  would  not  Insist  that  all  children  be  required  to  attend 
public  schools. 

To  probe  views  on  this  aspect  of  education,  the  following  question  was 
put  to  all  persons  reached  by  the  survey: 

*'As  you  know,  there  is  talk  about  taking  open  land 
and 'building  new  cities  in  this  country.  New 
cities,       course,  would  include  people  of  all 
religions  and  races.    If  such  cooBunities  are  built, 
should  there  be  parochial  and  privateschools  in 
addition  to  public  schools?" 

This  question  offers  those  who  believe  strongly  that  the  three-school 
system  is  divisive  and  that  all  children  should  be  enrolled  In  one  kind 
of  school  an  oppo^*tunity  to  register  this  opinion. 

That  the  great  majority  of  citir^ns  accept  the  present  three-school 
system  is  indicated  by  the  response  -o  the  above  question.    Whether  they 
now  live  in  conmunities  ^fith  or  without  private  schools,  t-3st  citizens 
register  a  substantial  vote  In  favor  of  the  three- ":hool  bystem. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  vote  Is: 

Yes,  there  should  be  parochial  and  private  schools  72X 

No,  there  should  not  be  «*arochlal  and 

private  schools  23X 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  5X« 

The  vote  for  nonpublic  schools  Is  even  higher  In  those  areas  where  such 
schools  are  to  be  found,  as  the  following  figures  show.    In  the  three- 
school  area: 

Yes,  there  should  be  parochial  and  private  schools  84X 

No,  there  should  not  be  parochial  and 

private  schools  12% 


No  opinion  or  No  answer 
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In  each  interview,  the  respondent  was  asked  to  tell  vhy  he  gave  the 
answer  he  did.    Analysis  of  reasbns  'tor  voting  "No"  show  that  most  of 
those  in  this  group  cite  reasons  that  have  iittle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  undemocratic  nature  of  nonpublic  schools. 

Many,  for  cxar4)le,  say  that  the  public  schools  are  good  and  there 
is  no  need,  thet*:-£ore,  for  private  o:  parochial  schools..    A  few  voice 
opposition  because  they  assume  that  the  nonpublic  schools  would  be 
supported  by  tax  money.    Opposition  on  the  grounds  that  such  schools  are 
undenK>cratic--that  all  should  be  equal  in  edu.^^tion— is  limited  to  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  nation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  favor  the  three-nchool  system 
say,  "There  should  be  a  right  to  choose." 


TO  WHAT  Ejcrarr  would  parekts  choose  privats  education 

IF  IT  WERE  HADE  POSSIBLE  FINANCIALLY 


Wliether  a  family  sends  ita  children  to  a  public  or  to  a  private  school 
involves  a  whole  cluster  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  money. 
But  to  weight  this  factor  with  great  accuracy  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study. 

At  the  sane  time,  it  was  thou^t  useful  to  try  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  importance  of  money  in  the  decision  about  the  schools  by  asking 
this  question: 

"If  you  had  tl,    money,  or  if  your  children 
could  get  free  tuition,  would  you  send  them 
to  a  private  school,  to  a  church*related 
school  (parochial),  or  to  a  public  school?" 

Nationally,  the  responses  were  as  follows: 

■  Would  send  children  to  private  school  187. 

Ifould  send  children  to  parochial  school  22X 

Ifould  send  children  to  public  school  S7Z 

No  opinion  3Z 

The  responses  of  those  who  live  in  ^reas  where  private  and  parochial 
schools  exist  are,  of  course,  the  most  meaningful.    In  the  private  and 
parochial  school  areas  these  results  were  obtained: 

Wbuld  send  children  to  private  school  30X 
^uld  send  children  to  parodiial  school  29% 
Wbuld  send  children  to  public  achool  41Z 

When  the  figures  for  private  and  parochial  schools  are  combined,  the 
total  exceeds  that  for  the  public  schools >  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  balance  of  enrollment  that  would  result  in  the  three  sectors  according 
to  this  response.    Americans  seem  to  place  a  high  value  on  the  availability 
of  alternatives.  ■  ' 
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SHOULD  PARENTS  OP  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
BE  HELPED  BY  PUBUC  FINANCING? 


The  issue  of  the  public  financing  of  nonpublic  education  is  highly 
complex*    In  every  state  where  legislation  has  been  proposed,  it  takes  a 
different  form* 

To  obtain  some  insight  into  the  way  the  public  would  view  a  radically 
different  approach  to  the  public  financing  of  all  t       4s,  the  question, 
stated  below*  was  asked  of  the  entire  national  sam^ 


"In  some  nations,  the  government  allots  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  each  child  for  his  education. 
The  parents  can  then  send  the  child  to  any  public, 
parochial*  or  private    ^hool  they  choose*  Would 
you  like  to  see  such  <iu  idea  adopted  in  this 
country?" 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  ways  of  giving  financial 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools,  some  of  which  are  now  in  effect*    The  merit  of 
the  question  stated  above  is  that  it  puts  the  whole  issue  in  a  new  context, 
although  it  has  the  drawback  of  posing  an  tinfamilisr  plan  for  financing 
all  types  of  schooling* 

Responses  to  the  above  question,  which  we"    i^-intical  for  both  the 
entire  national  sample  and  the  three-school  a.^8S»  showed  the  following 
division  of  opinion: 


The  chiet  objection  to  this  idea  is  that  it  might  give  the  government 
too  much  control  over  '\fhat  to  do  and  where  to  go"  (20X)*    The  next  most 
frequent  criticism  is  that  parents  should  pay  for  any  schooling  that  is 
not  public  schooling  (lOZ),  and  that  it  would  raise  taxes  <6X). 

About  half  who  favor  the  plan  give  as  their  reason  that  parents  should 
have  £  choice  of  different  types  of  schools  for  their  children,  and  about 
half  favor  it  because  they  think  the  plan  would  help  needy  children  and 
promote  equal  educational  opportunity*    The  lower  income  groups  aupport 
this  proposal  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the  highest  income  groups* 


Qcamlnation'of  the  findings  on  key  questions  dealing  with  private 
education  faila  to  show  very  great  differenceaJ^y.socio-economlc  groups* 
For  example,  on  the  question  of  having  the  three-school  system  in  new 
cities,  all  the  major  -roups  voted  1.'  favor— and  by  substantial  margins* 


Those  in  favor  of  this  policy 

Those^who  oppose 

No  opinion  or  No  answer 


37X 
4X 


DO  OPINIONS  ABOUT  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DIFFER 
BY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  GROUPS?    REUGION?  RACE? 
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Youn^er  persons  are  sllght.y  more  in  favor  of  the  three-school  system 
than  older  persons' (81%  aged  21  to  29,  73%  aged  30  to  49,  671  over  50), 
Those  who  live  in  the  largest  cities  favor  the  idea  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  those  who  live  in  the  smaller  cities.    Roman  Catholics, 
understandably,  favor  the  idea  more  than  Protestants.    Actually,  no 
important  segment-of*  society  voted  against  the  idea. 

On  another  key  question,  government  financial  suppoxt  of  nonpublic 
schools  by  means  of  allotments  to  parents,  those  most  in  favor  are  Roman 
Catholics.    Young  adults  are  almost  evenly  divided,  as  are  persons  living 
in  the  largest  cities  and  those  in  the  lowest  income  categories.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Roman  Catholics  and  non-whites,  all  groups  cast  more- 
votes  against  than ^ for  this  form  of  financial  support  of  nonpubli  '  j>chool^. 

Vhen  responses  to  other  questions  asked  in  this  survey  are  examined, 
opposition  to  nonpublic  schools  is  tiot  found  in  any  le<:;e  group  in  the 
population.    One  reason,  perhpps,  is  that  each  respondent  perceives  some 
type  of  private  or  parochial  school  that  is  available  to  the  religious 
or  socio-economic  group  he  represents. 

Analysis  of  all  responses  according  to  age  reveals  consistently  that 
the  younger  the  age  group,  the  more  favorable  the  view  of  nonpublic  schools. 

The  nutiber  of  Negro  adults  in  the  general  population  is  approximately 
10  per  cent     The  numbed  reached  in  a  survey  of  the  general  population  is 
consequently  too  limited  to  enable  definite  conclusions  to  be  reached.  In 
the  present  survey,  the  views  of  black  parents  in  general  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  entire  sample. 

Firm  supporters  of  the. position  that  all  students  should  be  enrolled  in 
public  schools  are  to  be  found,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  the  arguments 
they  usually  advance  have  not  made  much  impact  on  the  general  public. 


»         DIVERSITY,  COMPBriTION 
Aim  NE(/  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  IN  SCHOOLS 


The  relative  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  diversity  in  educational 
institutions  can  be  examined  in  two  ways:    diversity  for  the  sake  of  offering 
differeat  learning  environments,  and  diversity  for  the  sake  of  competition 
to  raise  standards.  *  . 

The  turmoil  that  has  engulfed  some  public  schools  is  not  prevalent  in 
the  private  and  the  parochial  schools.    Many  observers  beliove  this  is  the  "» 
result  of  the  voluntary  enrollment  and  control  of  student  admissions  enjoyed 
by  nonpublic  schools.    Nevertheless,  because  they  have  been  largely  free 
of  disorders,  nonpublic  schools  are  cited  by  the  public  as  examples  of  the 
kind  of  discipline  that  should  be  maintained  in  all  schools. 

The  parochial  schools  especially  are  praised  for  the  discipline  they 
m.iintain.    Among  other  things,  private  school"  are  thought  to  regulate  the 
dress  and  deportment  of  their  students  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  do  the 
public  schools.    Since  "lack  of  discipline"  is  currently  the  grct.;f3t 
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criticism  of  the  public  schools,     the  nonpublic  schools  profit  greatly 
by  the  comparison. 

The  public  tends  to  agree  with  the  view  often  put  forth  by  educators 
that  cotE^etition  between  diverse  school  systems  increases  the  quality  of 
education.    To  shed  light  on  this  point,  the  following  question  was  asked: 

"Some  people  say  that  having  schools  of  different 
kinds  in  a  comaunity  la  a  good  thing  because  the 
COmpeticion  increases  the  quality  of . education. 
Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this?" 

The  responses  show  t*iat  for  the  entire  sample  40  per  cent  agree, 

33  per  cent  disagree,  and  27  per  cent  have  no  opinion.  For  the  three^school 
area,  the  percentage  who  agree  is  higher.    The  figures:    48  per  cent  agree, 

34  per  cent  disagree,  and  18  per  cent  have  no  opinion. 

The  very  sizable  number  without  opinions  points  to  a  lack  of  conviction 
in  this  issue.    Analysis  of  the  reasons  given  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
reveals  that  many  respondents  see  no  difference  in  the  educational  programs 
of  the  different  types-of-schools,  they  are  not  aware  of  competition,  or  of 
improvements  in-the-quality  of  education  that  have  resulted  from  competition. 
In  short,  they  agree  that  there  is  a  theoretical  advantage,  but  many  have 
not  seen  it ^demonstrated. 

Another  interesting  finding  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  diversity  comes 
to  light  in  two  c»>stion8  put  to -respondents .    The  first  asked: 

"Which  type  of  school  do  you  think  is  in  a  better 
position  to  experiment  and  try  new  educational 
ideas— the  private  schools  or  the  public  schools?" 

The  national  sample  vote: 

The  private  schools  40% 
The  public  schools  547. 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  6% 

The  three-school  area  voted  in  nearly  reverse  fashion: 

The  private  schools  527. 
The  public  schools  43% 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  5% 

The  next -question  asKed: 

"Which  type  of  school  do  you  think  gives  more 
emphasis  at  this  time  to  new  educational  ideas— 
the  private  schools  or  the  public  schools?" 

On  this  question  the  national  sample  voted: 

The  private  schools  32% 
The  public  schools  567« 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  12% 


2.    CFK,  Ltd.,  ©2,.  cit* 
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In  the  three-school  area,  the  vote  waa  aa  follows: 

^  The  private  schools  43% 

'*  The  public  schools  47Z 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  107. 

Thus,  although  the  private  school  Is  seen  to  be  In  a  favorable  position 
to  experiment  and  to  try  new  educational  Ideas,  loost  citizens  believe  the 
public  school  Is  more  receptive  to  new  educational  Ideas. 


WHY  DO  PARfflnrS  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS? 


When  citizen?  residing  In  the  three-school  areas  were  asked: 

"What  are  the  chief  reasons  why  parents 
send  their  children  to  private  schools?" 

the  reason  roost  often  cited  has  to  do  with  better  education.  The  64  per  cent 
who  give  this  reason  state  their  views  In  various  ways: 

"Private  schools  give  children  more  Individual 
attention." 

"Students  get  a  better  preparation  for  college." 
"Private  schools  can  get  better  teachers." 
"The  public  schools  are  bad  scholastlcally." 

The  second  largest  category  has  to  do  with  social  prestige.    The  32  per 
cent  In  this  group  make  these  typical  sC'»tements: 

"Going  to  a  private  school  Is  a  status  symbol." 
"They  want  to  keep  their  children  In  their  own 
class." 

"To  get  them  away  from  students  who  fight  all,  the  time." 
"Because  they  don't  want  their  children  associating 
with  lower  class  children.'* 

The  next  highest  category  (12X)  Is  discipline.    These  are  typical 
coiffoents  recorded: 

"Private  schools  supervise  thnlr  students  better." 
"They  don't  have  to 'Stand  for  nonsense  the  way  the 
public  schools  do." 
"Children  have  to  behave." 

The  next  category.  Into  which  10  per  cent  of  the  comments  were  placed, 
concerns  segregation.    Typical  responses  are: 

"To  avoid  Integration." 

"There  are  no  race  problems  In  private  schools." 
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WHY  DO  PARENTS  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
TO  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS? 


When  citizens  residing  in  the  three-school  areas  were  asked: 

"What  are  the  chief  reasons  why  parents 
send  their  children  to  parochial  schools?" 

the  reason  most  often  cited  has  to  do  with  religion.  The  7b  per  cent  who 
give  this  reason  state  their  views  in  various  ways: 

"Because  they  were  raised  as  Catholics  to 
believe  that  the  only  schools  to  send  their 
children  to  are  parochial  schools." 

"No  person  is  completely  educated  without 
exposure  to  all  sciences*    You  can't  teach 
Biology  without  Theology*"- 

"Because  they  want  thetn  to  believe  in  God  and 
grow  up  to  be  nice  citizens*" 

The  second  largest-  category  has  to  do  with  better  education.  The 
13  per  cent  in  this    a-  9  make  these  typical  statements* 

"Better  ^u^lity  of  education  and  religious  education*" 

"Hope  of  specialized  education." 

"Teachers  take  more  time  vlth  the  children." 

The  last  category  into  which  8  per  cent  of  the  comments  were  p laced » 
concerns  discipline.    "    leal  responses  are: 

"Because  the  nuns  are  strict  and  help  parents  raise 

good  kids,  makes  it  easier  on  us*" 
"Better  maintenance  of  discipline  and  authority." 
"Better  supervision,  better  moral  standards— teamwork 

in  whatever  he  does*" 


WHY  DO  PARENTS  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

When  citizens  residixtg  in  the  three-school  area  were  asked: 

"What  are  the  chief  re  ^ons  why  parents  send 
their  children  to  public  schools?" 

the  reason  most  often  cited  has  to  do  with  finances*  The  52  per  cent  who 
give  this  reason  state  their  views  in  various  waya: 

"They  are  paying  taxr    1  ,d  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
twice,  which  they  would  be  doing*" 
"Way  of  educating  them  most  practical*" 
"It's  the  best  available  for  the  average  family*" 
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The  second  largest  category  ha«  to  do  with  availability  and  convenience* 
The  36  per  cent  in  this  s^'^^up  these  typical  statementa: 

'  Public  schools  are  everywhere  for  children  to 
attend/' 

"Because  public  school  is  whaC  we  have." 
"It's  the  most  available  and  convenient." 

The  next  category,  into  which  l2  per  cent  of  the  coinments  were  placed » 
concerns  better  edi  cation.    Typical  reaponses  are; 

"Better  qualified  teachera,  more  up-to-date  in  couraes." 
"Better  education  with  advance  teachings." 
"Because  of  smaller  claasroom  size." 

The  next  category  mentioned  waa  broader  experience  with  different  kind 
of  people  (127.).    These  are  typical  cocnoents  recorded: 

"Heterogeneous  group  racially  and  religiously. 
There*a  value  in  exposure  to  wide ^variety  of  ethnic 
groups." 

"Kids  would  come  in  contact  with  a  wider  range  of 

students »  rich  and  poor  alike." 
"It's  good  for  a  child  to  grow  up  with  all  kinds  of 

people  and  not  live  in  a  narrow  world." 

The  last  category »  into  which  8  per  cent  of  the  commenta  were  p laced , 
concerns  requirement  by  law.    Typical  responses  were: 

"Because  education  ia  compulaory." 

"Children  must  attend  school  until  they  become  of  age." 
"Everyone  has  to  go  to  school^  and  it's  there  for 
them  ^  use." 


DO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  GIVE  STUDOTTS 
A  BETTER  SENSE  0?  VALUES? 

Private  schools  often  maintain  that  they  can  do  a  better  Job  of  building 
a  sense  of  values  than  do  the  public  schools.    To  disccver-whetiter  the  public 
agrees  with  this  view,  the  following  question  was  asked: 

Suppose  a  child  could  attend  either  a  private 
achool  or  a  public  school.    Which  do  you  think 
would  do  a  better  Job  in  building  character 
and  a  sense  of  values— The  private  achool  or 
the  public  achool?" 

When  responses  to  this  question  in  the  three-achool  areas  are  tabula ted , 
they  ahow  this  division: 

The  private  school  49% 
The  public  school  39X 
Ho  opinion  or  No  anawer  12% 
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Vhlle  the  public  casts  its  lot  with  the  private  schools  on  this  point, 
it  should  be  l^olnted  out  that  this  advantage  is  seldom  nentioned  when 
the  merits  of  private  schools  as  opposed  to  public  schools  are  listed  by 
respondents  in  replying  to  these  ruestions: 

"If  you  h*d  the  money,  or  if  your  children  could  get 
free  tuition,  would  you  send  them  to  a  private 
school,  to  a  church-related  (parochial)  school,  or 
to  a  public  school?" 

"If  you  were  to  rate  the  quality  of  education  received 
by  children  in  your  community,  which  one  would  you  say 
in  best»p;?lvate,  parochial,  or  public  school?" 

"What  arc   nu  tf;hief  reasons  why  parents  send  their 
children  .      r.Wate  schools?" 


.WHAT  KIND  OF  STUDEWTS 
SHDULD  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  ACCEPT? 


The  public  would  like  to  have  the  private  and  parochial  schools  take 
students  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  levels  of  society  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  students  who  are  academically  gifted  or  who  have  special  learning 
problems.    Apparently,  most  parents  would  like  to  think  that  their  own 
children  might  attend  or  that  they,  themselves,  could  have  attended  a 
private- school  when  they  were  of  school  age* 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  the  national  sample: 

"In  your  opinion,  what  kind  of  students  should 
a  private  school  accept?   Should  it  exist 
primarily  for  the  academically  gifted,  for  the 
weaker  students  who  nied  more  personal  attention, 
or  for  all  students?" 

For  the  national  sample  the  responses  reveal  this  division  of  opinion: 

The  academically  gifted  71 

The  weaker  students  22X 

All  studi^rts  66X 

No  opinion  or  So  answer  5% 

In' the  three*school  areas,  the  results  show: 

The  academically  gifted  8Z 

The  weaker  students  16Z 

All  students  73X 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  3X 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  natty  private  schools  stete  their 
purpose  to  be  the  provision  of  rigorous  schooling  for  selected  students  who 
will  be  future  leaders,  the  public  endorses  a  broader  mission  embracing  all 
families  and  students* 
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Vnen  the  peraona  who  conprlae  the  national  «Mple  were  Mk«d  If 
acceptance  ahould  be  baaed  entirely  on  teat  acorea  anH  gradea»  they  voted: 

For  teat  acorea  and  gradea  entirely  26X 
Against  teat  acorea  and  gradea  entirely  66% 
No  opinion  or  No  aniwer  8% 

In  the  three-achool  areaa»  the  vote  waa: 

For  teat  acorta  and  grades  entirely  24X 
Against  teat  acorea  and  gradea  entirely  72X 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  4X 

Another  quaatlon  aaked  vhether  family  background  ahould  be  considered. 
The  national  reaponsea  ahow: 

For  consl(<erln.  'aodly  bsckground  21X 
Against  considering  family  bsckground  73X 
No  opinion  or  No  aty^wer  6X 

In  thr<ee-school  sres8»  the  vote  wss: 

For  considering  family  bsckground  18X 
Agslnst  considering  family  background  78X 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  AX 

When  this  question  wss  put  to  the  national  aanple: 

"Should  all  children  from  a  glvan  family  be 
accepted^  even  though  aone  are  good  atudtnta, 
othera  tiOt  ao  good?" 
the  national  and  three-achool  area  raaponsss  w«rs  nesrly  IdenCicsl: 

Yss  S8X 

No  35X 
No  opinion  or  No  snswer  7X 


WHAT  KIND  OF  FRIVAT8  SCHOOLS 
DOES  TH8  PUBUC  FUFKR  7 


All  persons  Included  ^n  the  survsy  were  asked  to  give  thslr  views  about 
the  kind  of  private  schools  they  would  prefer:    s  bosrdlng  school  or  s 
day  school,  s  single  sex  school  or  s  coeducstlonul  schools 

The  first  question  ssVfd: 


"If  you  were      send  your  child  (children)  to 
s  private  school,  voulji  you  prefer  s  bosrdlng 
school  or  s  day  school?" 
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The  vote  of  the  national  s«iq>Ie: 

Boarding  tchool  HX 

Day  School  63Z 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  26X 

The  vote  of  persons  living  in  three-school  areas: 

Boarding  school  HX  " 

Day  school  71X 

No  opinion  or  No  snswer  18X 

The  vote  of  parents  with  children  now  enrolled  in  private  schools: 

Bosrding  school  HX 

Day  school  j^X 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  13X 

The  question  of  the  single  sex  ss  opposed  to  the  coeducational  private 
school  produced  these  resulta. 

The  vote  of  the  national  aao^le: 

Single  sex  12X 

Coeducstional  72X 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  16X 

The  vote  of  persons  living  in  three-school  areaa: 

Single  aex  12X 

Coeducational  74X 

No  opinion  or  No  snswer  lAX 

The  vote  of  parents  with  children  now  enrolled  in  privste  schools: 

Single  sex  nx 

Coeducational  59X 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  17X 
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/V.  A".  KjmithtaT.fMmfT  PtnUrnt  of  Geuehtr 
('*t/'jCf.  futf  tem^fhtt  a  thur^ym  itwty  the 
A'^mC'  norf^htic  ttMi.  A  Ihtn/orth  I'svmUtirn 
Crjnt  SJZf'JJOG,  asfsfnvr /r»m  tthrr  fouRdw 
itc^-T.  nff^trJ  thf  txtffiiirf  TflMttt  tm  he  puhlithed 
tht  jthnr  Ihpiins  VnttatUf  Pttss  Uds  fpn'n^. 
Collah9tet<jrs,  prganizat:ant,  and foundations  prttid' 
!>/  infvtiant  aishtafkt  tn  tf^it  pttjrtt  ar;  ackncwl- 


No n public  Sehoott 

Considering  ihe  fact  ihat  nonpublic  schook  in 
the  Untied  Siatn  enrolled  annually  during  the 
I960'i  on  the  average  about  6.5  million  ele- 
mentary and  sceondary  jehool  pupili,  the 
Ameriean  ptiblic  appeared,  until  recently,  to 
be  stirprisingly  uninformed  about  ihem,  thdr 
various  t>p«,  how  tlic>*  arc  funded  and  man- 
aged, and  so  on.  Tlie  Gallup  poll,'  "How 
the  Public  Views  Nonpublic  f^chools/'  found 
in  1965  ih.it  "by  .ilniosi  every  icsi  the  public 
rfVr.iU  liitir  Icnimlrilftc  nitont  iinitpuhltc 
Hhix>I<  »  iV^jiiir  iliu  lulc  iif  inftirntaiinn 
aif'iui  priv.itc  or  iionpublic  sclt(X>l«.  about  84 
percent  of  the  pciple  living  in  eommuniiics 
uhere  private scha  -xist  beltcvcsueh  schools 
should  be  ineludi  f  nevkly  planned  etiies. 
Though  private  schooils  arc  little  known  ouuide 
the  circle  of  their  patrons,  they  are  widely 
areepted,  ncveriliclcss.  as  natural  expressions 
of  Ameriean  pluralistic  society  with  its  varie- 
gated eihnic.  religions,  .md  clau  components. 
The  overwhelming  nujoriiy  of  Americans  be- 
lic\r,  "there  should  be  a  right  to  choose." 
Yet  tire  nonpublic  srhooU,  enrolling  frnm 
alxnit  12  ut  \^  pcrccni  of  .>!!  rlrtticniary  ami 
s«xoti(l.)ry  m:I)*niI  <(ittiirttii  in  the  { U\nrt\ States 
arc  Hdoni  dicrn  {nici  :iiroiini  in  |>lnttntng  iltc 
nation's  educational  rev)urccs,  either  by  states 
or  naiionaliy.  These  schools  have  no  national 
cnuneil  serving  as  a  spokesman  for  their 
interests  and  needs,  though  one  appears  to  be 
in  the  making.  They  are  not  represented  in  'he 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  though  that  agency 
periodically  disseminates  $iaii$t:es  regarding 
private  schools.  The  National  Education  As* 
sociaiion  with  its  strong  public  school  oricnta* 
lion  pays  them  liiilc  heed,  while  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  whose  title  suggests  an 
all'inclusivc  interest  in  erlur.ttir)n  at  nil  Icvcb, 
treats  the  iionpubllr  <rl.i>ol  with  i>cni};n  ne- 
glect. Soinr.  state  l)onr(U  t>f  education  do  not 
even  list  the  priv.ilc  seltooU  within  their 
boundaries. 


New  Attention 

Rut  .T  new  day  i«'ilawninu.  Now  t},^t  fducation 
M  on  lbs  ihresliol^I  of  a  nujur  rcvaminalion 
and  ret)rgnniiaiion.  public  pt.Iif  >.mikcr»  v»Ko 
bilbfrlfi  rri;-irdrtl  nofifnililM.  Sf  h*>r>l«  a«  fr.*'r»'Iy 
t(>lfralrfl  ^riiii;r  tiitMitiii<Hi«.  j,#,w  v  ih^m  Ixilli 
cdticaiiunalty  ^nd  financially  as  a  \  ti^l  national 

.  resource.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  :he  Educational 
Commission  of  the  States  th<:  tt  took  this 
position  from'ihc  beginning.  Mv«vxr.  the 
dfliatc  »Acr  st^f  .Jtd  to  ronpubWr  <(hoo:s  is 
acfju liming  many  voter*  not  or.lv  \v'"h  tVe 
facts  of  life  about  these  schools,  but  uith  what 
their  demise 'in  large  numbers  uould  cr.tail. 
educationally  as  vkcll  as  ftnanciany.  Prest* 
dent  Nixon's  appointment  of  the  Panel  on 
Nonpublic  Education  in  lO'*^  jt  fnrcher 
evidence  of  the  grovking  national  concern  over 
the  fa;e  of  private  schools. 

Th-,  Study 

Given  these  recent  dexclopmcnis,  the  time 
was  ripe  for  .i  searching  siud>  of  American 
nonpublic  schools:  their  hi»tof\*.  their  tradi' 
tiiitial  gtuU.  ihrir  duersiiv.  liinr  cv«-I%mg 
tnmtiin  fn  tlii«  time  *»f  .MirlrrjiKic  chin^r". 
the  cfrrctivciicst  of  iheir  Khot>lin*.  their  prob' 
lems  and  pnupecis,  and  their  snuaiion  in 
regard  to  questions  of  public  policy.  What 
began  in  1967  as  "A  studv  of  ilie  American 
Independent  School**.  ori5inally  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  nf  Independent 
Schools,  expanded  quickly  fnto  a  f:udy  of  all 
academic  nonpublic  schools,  cliurch*rclatcd 
and  non-sectarian.  The  object  of  the  search 
was  threefold.  The  first  Vkjs  to  characterize 
each  of  the  manifold  groups  of  the  schools-' 
dtholir,  lVotctt.ini,  indcpendcitt.  and  Jewish 
.i<  ihry  .KC  jcen  through  ihr  r>c«  of  their 
|)  iiroiit.  5iuilriit«.  trnr Iters,  he.id*.  .m-l  iniu'Cf, 
iiiul  to  t.tlcc  speri.>l  tiotr  of  ilir  sttnil^tMi^s  and 
difrcrcttces  amunc;  them.  This  part  of  the  work 
Itrings  l>ctwrcn  the  covers  of  a  Single  book 
descriptive  information  of  the  ht«tory,  ^oals, 
methods,  ottdook.  and  problem*  of  schools  as 
diverse  as  the  vjriotif  types  of  Caiholic  schools 
constituting  roughly  80  percent  of  all  non* 
public  school:;  the  variegated  P;otcMant  schools 
comprising  nbottt  12  percent  of  ihr  whole 
nonpublic  domain,  including  Lutheran, 
Seventh. h.iy  Adienitst,  Chriui^.*:  Pcfofnicd, 
F.pitcopal.  Prcsbytcri.'>n,  Baptist,  Nfethcdist, 
and  (Quaker  schools,  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
rvangflicil  •*Cbri»lian"  <cIiik»Is.  .«prl  th'rtc  of 
tlicsntilirr  scctcturhas  the  (IhrislMnScicntijIf, 
thp^Atnithand  Nfennonitcs.  thcjrui«h  schools, 
the  ^l.tck  Muslim  schools,  and  the  diirr<c 
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grmip  of  imlfpcndrni  vhitoK.  iiwrti  of  them 
l»iiii>*i'rf>iri.in.  i>iil  wMi  .1  ilitv  kin«)ii|»  wttli 
iii.iiy  ikf  ilir  Hpivn  il  •iii'I  I  itriifU  .inil  a  frw 
f  .tlltf»t'r  sriioolt.  :itul  nil  liiiliiif,  -.uu»  .1  rli  inKittK 

riiiii|<*riiir|||  iil  i  iinnilil.  fur.  .iliil  rDltl- 

mun!iv5cIii><>Is..i*%«rM  .i<l>I  iik  urrn  .icailcritin 
and  similar  \eniurc4. 

The  second  aim  was  10  comiilcr  (he  major 
problems  confronting  privatr  schools  loday. 
M^ny  arc  in  a  perilous  financial  condition 
brought  on  by  rwing  Ml.ir>*  budi^ets.  the  infla- 
tion of  the  costs  of  i;oo(I«  ond  services,  and  hy 
rtost  of  the  tncomc'^ruuih  potential  used  up 
during  tbe  expansionist  years  The  t^oal  is  not 
only  to  point  up  the  seriousness  of  tlir  problem 
biit  to  scout  ameliorative  steps.  Another  major 
problem  concerns  the  contrthutioti  uliieh  pri- 
v.iie  sch'xiU  .ire  m.ikin>;  to  the  cflueation  of 
minority  gnmps.  to  ilie  >oung'  blacks  partic- 
ularly. The  record  is  a  mixed  one  with  some 
I'CToir  cfTorts  carried  on  i.i  inner-city  xhools 
for  the  most  part  by  church  groups,  and  a 
uell  organized  program  among  the  elite  in* 
dependent  schools  of  the  N(»rthe.ist.  but  with 
thr  o\Tra1t  eontriltunoii  Ir.i\ing  inurh  to  be 
desired. 

Policy  Problem* 

The  third  purpose  wa<  to  gr.ipple  with  the 
major  issues  of  sh.i|>int;  polirv  for  nonpublic 
schools  Nfost  widely*  publicized  .imong  these 
is  the  question  of  state  .lid.Thr  recent  decision 
of  the  .Supreme  (^>url  ittv.itid  iting  the  so- 
called  "pureh.i«c  of  *ct»I.ir  services"  failed  to 
enunciate  a  clear  pritteipte  that  could  scrx'e 
as  a  guideline  for  the  future.  In  fact,  the 
decision  seems  to  «ct  up  separate  guidelines 
for  schools  in  eontratt  to  colleges,  and  for 
states  in  contrast  to  the  federal  government. 
The  negative  principle  prttcliitnrd  l>y  the 
Court— avi>id;.nce  of  "rnLinglenieut  with  re- 
ligion'*—appears  to  leave  the  door  ajar  for 
assistance  directly  to  fainitict  by- means  of 
arrangements  s.ien  as  voucher*,  scholarships, 
or  tax  credits. 

A  second  cluster  of  pnhtie  policy  problems 
conrerns  state  regulation  of  private  Khools 
and  teacher  eertinealiun.  Since  priv<tte  Khools 
perform  a  public  function  they  are  subject  to 
certain  forms  of  state  regulation.  Yet  the  ra* 
tion.tle  of  private  education  L<  to  be  dtfTcrent 
from  the  public  schools.  Uppermost  in  setting 
limits  to  state  intervention  and  safeguarding 
the  freedom  of  the  schools  is  the  principle  of 
democratic  pluralism  which  recogntjcs  that 
alternatives,  choices,  ind  multiple  centers  of 
Initiative  are  essential  fi>r  continuous  social 
renewal.  Good  ccmiuutiicniioti  l>clucen  the 


rrK'»l'»tory  iiflarr*  ami  the  priMlr  .«rh(M)!«  « 
vit.il  to  a  rim«truilivc  r''l.ilt«iii«hip  ind 
:i|ipreciatMin  of  umtiial  rr<pon«ilnliti;s<  Ke- 
t:.irdiiig  tr.irhrr  rrrtincitioM.  tlf  |ir(«ctit  Stan- 
•I  irth  lM%e  it^rii  itiKlri  visc'>f<>ii«  i.ittHl'  f'lr  A 
l<iiit(  time  n>i*l  li  ue  l>«-rii  •  d  ii.>r  i^ii/^d  a« 
"bankrupt"  by  J;mes  Br>ant  Orfi.ini  Xe%er- 
thele$«,  pri%ate  church  school*  *:\idence  a 
strong  desire  to  conform  to  public  schwl  stjn* 
dards  in  tliis  respect,  ultile  the  u*(*ep?idents 
remain  hrgely  uncon\ineed  Rreardinc  ihb 
eentr.il  question  of  teacher  educ^'X'n.  the 
authors  stress  the  import.mce  '^f  traehine  vr- 
formanee  above  all  other  requir^r.cnts  and 
the  even  greater  importance  of  s\«'.rr)ntic  in- 
service  educat  on.  of  which  there  U  fir  too 
little  in  nonpublic  school*. 

The  Future 

Filially,  what  is  to  lie  thr  form  of  thf^  fxulv'mz 
private  «cliuol  of  the  future?  After  %hc  intense 
criticism,  searching,  and  piecemeal  reform  of 
the  six  tie*,  (here  is  emergmg  no**  a  fwitive 
*cn«c  of  directitm  and  threads  of  i  n«v  There 
\\  growing  concern  for  fl^xihle  curriculum. 
.irrreli\-c  ediirjtion.  individtMii/rd  •it<>riiciff<n. 
intlepeiident  study,  greater  tnvol\entent  In  the 
eommilnity  beyond  the  school,  the  dc'cmphasis 
of  grades  .uid  competition  as  uell  as  the  surfett 
of  petty  regulation*,  and  the  granting  to  stu- 
dents .1  greater  voice  in  school  affairs  These 
projects  seemed  first  helirrtjlch*"/  and  urre 
often  inrohcrent  attacks  on  the  ris;id  school 
iiiheritcfl  (n>tn  the  nineteenth  eenttirv  'TuV'inf^ 
,^lini>c  simultaneously,  however,  is  the  unifyirig 
id''a  of  a  more  humane.  person*fuIfdhng.  civthz- 
ittg  education  of  the  heart  at  well  as  the  head. 
.Some  priv.iEc  schools,  each  in  it*  oun  way. 
are  alre.iily  well  launched  on  thr  rmd  to  that 
new  deMitLitioii,  Others  remiin  eonfuicd  and 
imfcrtain.  yr.  ning  for  the  g.xxJ  old  days  and 
hoping;  that  the  ogres  of  change  will  dissolve 
as  a  mormug's  mist.  An  enormous  opportunity 
awaits  the  private  Khool  to  assutite  again  its 
hi«toric  niitsion,  to  demonstrate  its  pitcntial 
to  respond  to -a' new  challenge,  to  utilize  its 
nexibility  nnd  innovative  eap.ieily  to  redefine 
the  g0.1l  of  American  KhooHnt;.  and  to  re- 
design the  school  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  new 
mission  effectively^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  A.  D.  AYRAULT,  HEADMASTEE.  LAKESIDE 
SCHOOL,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Ayratjlt.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Potter  has  suggested  the  cen- 
tral question  for  today's  hearuig  is  the  simple  one :  Is  the  private  school 
in  the  public  interest? 

I  would  like  to  approach  that  question  obliquely  this  morning,  speak- 
ing fii*st  to  some  more  fundamental  concerns. 

In  even  the  brief  history  of  this  countiy,  our  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  really  a  very  new  experiment,  and  there 
is  real  reason  to  ask  if  we  know  what  we  are  doing,  wliere  we  are  going, 
and  to  ask  whether  our  system  and  our  legislation  reflects  some  clear 
concept  of  that  or,  in  fact,  do  we,  as  we  survey  the  scene,  see  instead 
of  a  patchwork  of  fairly  immediate  and  expedient  responses  to  crisis? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  three  urgent  societal  concerns 
that  sliould  be  in  the'oackground  of  our  educational  system. 

The  first  is  that  today,  all  people — rich  and  poor  alike — seem  to  ex- 
perience a  diminishing  range  of  power  and  choice  and  control  over 
their  own  lives.  Even  wliere  facts  really  don't  warrant  this  feeling  the 
significant  thing  is  that  people  experience  the  feeling  of  a  loss  of 
control,  and.  this  produces  a  general  and  underlying  psycliological 
malaise. 

A  second  urgent  concern  \yould  be  the  very  special  deprivations  of 
the  poor,  and  certain  minorities,  which  might  oe  cbnsiaered  just  an 
extension  of  what  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  think  is  so  much  more  severe 
that  it  becomes  qualitatively  dilferent. 

And  a  third  concern  is  the  popular  notion  of  the  accelerating  rate  of 
change  and  the  applications  of  this  for  the  need  of  our  institutions  to 
be  self-renewinff,  and  responsive  to  new  kinds  of  conditions,  new 
possibilities,  and  indeed,  new  aspirations  of  people. 

The  fact  is  that  in  a  mass  society  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  mass  society  breeds  massive  institutions  and  systems  which 
are  more  susceptible  to  stagnation  and  atrophy,  so  we  have  then  an 
abruptly  increased  need  for  various  mechanisms  and  strategies  to  in- 
sure thi.s  kind  of  responsiveness. 

I  would  like  to  speak  then  today,  primarily  to  the  question  of  choice. 
Unfortunately,  in  an  educational  context  the  word— the  concept  is 
tarnished  by  segregationist  rhetoric.  We  are  not  naive  nor  are  we  blind 
to  abuses  of  choice,  but  I  hope  today  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a  simple,  but 
indeed  a  very  powerful,  process. 

More  specifically,  to  the  extent  that  all  parents  and  students  have 
a  realistic  choice  among  schools,  I  believe— I  think  most  of  us  here 
believe— that  all  education  will  be  healthier,  more  inventive  and  more 
directly  useful  to  citizens  and  to  their  children.  We  know  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  one  could  ever  produce  a  system  where  there  was  a  com- 
plete spectrum  of  choice  for  all  citizens. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  maximum  extension  of  choice 
to  the  maximum  number  of  citizens  ou^ht  to  be  one  of  those  clear, 
insistent  guiding  principles  of  all  legislation,  because  where  choice 
functions  well,  productive  results  accrue. 

And  second,  because  ^,his  is  of  one  piece  with  this  country's  and 
this  Government's  commitment  and  faith  in  the  individual. 
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During  tlie  years  tliat  I  was  privileged  to  work  with  Otto  Kraus- 
haar  on  his  study  of  the  American  independent  school,  I  became  fas- 
cinated, with  choice,  and  the  toll  that  many  parents  were  willing  to  pay 
for  the  exercise  of  that  in  schooling. 

It  also  was  the  years  of  the  Kerner  Commission,  examining  the  vio- 
lence in  some  of  our  cities  and  its  conclusion,  stated  as  one  of  its  na- 
tional objectives,  that  there  was  urgent  need  to  meet,  as  also  I  stated 
slightly  earlier,  some  way  to  give  the  poor  the  means  to  control  and 
effect  their  own  lives. 

It  also  was  the  years  when  our  national  leaderhsip  was  proposing 
that  in  welfare,  and  indeed,  in  education,  that  tp  the  extent  that  we 
abridged  the  riglit  of  people  to  choose  alternate  routes  and  control 
their  own  affairs,  that  we  in  fact  dehumanize  and  perpetually  made 
dependent  those  people. 

The  question  is:  Is  it  possible  to  use  an  expanded  area  of  school 
choice  to— oh  the  one  hand  increase  the  level  of  interest  and  involve- 
ment of  parental  response  and  responsibility  in  education  by  giving 
them  some  significant  decisionmaking  power  in  the  process,  and  also 
try  to  ameliorate  these  urgent  special  concerns  by  increase  of  the  sense 
of  psychological  power  by  giving  more  peoplechoice? 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  general  concerns  about  a 
possible  increase  of  parental  choice  of  schools. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  there  was  a  fear 
that  immigi'ant  parents  would  not  choose  schools  and  education  that 
would  provide  sufficient  commonality  of  language,  culture,  and  Iris- 
tory  to  assure  a  unified  nation.  The  melting-pot  concept  of  the  public 
school  was  born  of  this  era. 

With  hindsight.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  either  necessary  or  wise  public 
policy  decision.  There  was  much  cultural  diversity  loss,  much  richnesis 
lost,  by  this  decision.  In  any  event,  only  a  person  who  sees  ghosts 
could  fear  such  a  choice  today,  a  choice  based  on  national  heritage  and 
culture. 

The  acute  observer,  indeed,  of  today's  scene,  must  fear  instead  the 
increasing  tendency  toward  homogenization  from  our  mass  media, 
our  mass  markets,  and  mass  institutions.  Today's  concern  for  possible 
increase  of  choice  amung  schools  relates  to  other  kinds  of  devices — 
devisiveness,  racial  and  socioeconomic.  Tliere  will  be  otlier  testimony 
today  about  racial  devisiveness. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  one  could  still  significantly  expand  choice 
among  the  schools  while  still  limiting  it  carefully  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tive patterns  of  segregation. 

The  question  of  religious  devisiveness  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  same 
lump  as  racial,  but  it  is  really  an  extremely  different  matter.  Andrew 
Greeley  and  Peter  Rossi  made  an  extensive  sociological  research  based 
on  a  representative  national  sampling  of  Catholics,  and  this  included 
an  investigation  of  the  charge  of  religious  schools  always  are  socially 
devisive. 

They  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  community 
involvement  in  interaction  with  non-Catholics  concerned  about 
worldly  problems  and  attitudes  toward  other  groups,  between  adult 
Catholics  who  received  an  education  in  Catholic  schools  and  those  who 
received  their  education  in  public  schools. 
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Furthermore,  Donald  Erickson,  reseai-cher  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  suggests  that  possibly  homogenous  schools  may  often  miti- 
gate devisiveness  rather  than  promote  it,  for  they  mav  provide  a  sonse 
of  security  and  identity  \vhicli  permits  the  individual  to  become  more 
open,  tolerant,  and  adventuresome  in  society. 

Socioeconomic  devisiveness  is  a  problem,  but  it  is  an  endemic  prob- 
lem in  this  country;  witness  the  suburban  public  school.  It,  further- 
more, is  completely  an  error  to  conclude  that  most  families  in 
independent  schools  are  wealthy ;  this  is  simply  not  the  case.  There  are 
schools  that  cater  to  the  wealthy,  but  in  tlie  fii-st  place  they  are  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  nonpublic  schooling  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  range  of  socioeconomic  levels  within  those  schools  is  not  dissimilar 
to  that  m  suburban  public  schools.  ^ 

Fuithermore,  it  is  very  clear  and  obvious  that  if  one  is  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  socioeconomic  devisiveness,  the  most  direct  way  to  do 
that  is  to  find  ways  to  help  the  poor  eni-ol.^  ^n  independent  schools. 

Indeed,  if  one  could  say  that  if  the  Oregon  lecision  to  which  Mr. 
Potter  referred  earlier  is  some  guarantee  that  there  will  always  be 
some  private  schools  in  existence,  then  it  becomes  a  matter,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  wise  public  policy  to  try  to  make  our — those  private  schools 
as  little  devisive  as  possible. 

Another  concern  that  is  expressed  about  parental  choice  of  schools, 
and  tliis  is  a  very  popular  concern,  particularly  among  professional 
educators,  is  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  parents  to  choose.  How 
indeed  could  parents  possibly  choose  what  would  be  a  good  school 
for  their  child  if  they  haven't  gone  to  a  school  of  education. 

Most  people  who  support  tins  belief  generally  except  themselves, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  in  a  country  which  has  created  this 
massive  system,  beyond  anything  else  in  liistory,  to  educate  parents, 
where  in  1900  we  had  something  like  less  fhan  10  percent  of  people 
w^ho  were  high  school  graduates,  and  now  it  must  be  well  over  80  per- 
cent in  spite,  of  all  of  tliis  educational  effort,  where  we  trust  people  to 
go  into  a  voting  booth  to  vote  about  matters  of  urgent  national  con- 
cern, we  still  do  not  trust  them  to  choose  a  school  for  their  own 
children. 

Let  me  speak  now  a  little  more  positively  about  choice.  Most  edu- 
cators would  agree  that  ail  education  takes  place  wi?;hin  some  value 
framework;  it  must  Those  who  are  philosophically  inclined  will 
acknowledge  that  there^s^Dut  a  hazy  boundary,  really,  between  a  value 
system  and  a  system  of  <i*eligious  beliefs. 

There  are  a  significant  portion  of  Americans  w^ho  believe  that  the 
public  school  does  represent  a  distinct  value  system,  and  they  would 
term  it  secularism.  There  would  be  those  who  would  contend^that  this 
particular  system  is  not  dissimilar  to  a  religious  system. 

Now.  those  who  do  believe  that  ai*e  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the 
bulk  or  Americans  do  believe  in  that  system,  and  this  justifies  the  sup- 
port of  school  s  therefore  for  that.  • 

They  would  contend,  however,  that  they  are  also  to  have  the  right  to 
choose  scliools  that  are— that  'espouse-  various  systems  in  which  they 
believe.  Most  Americans,  of  course,  hoot  at  this  particular  analysis  of 
schools,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  difficulty  one 
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has  teaching  students  about  distinctive  elements  of  American  culture. 
The)^  aro  simply  too  close  to  it,  too  distinctively  immersed  in  it  to  see 
distinctive  elements,  and  even  if  you  bring  in  very  different  cultures  to 
try  to  graphically  demonstrate  elements  of  distinctive  American  cul- 
ture, instead  generally,  Avhat  it  tends  to  do  is  reinforce  their  feeling 

:  that  their  own  lives  and  culture  is  the  standard—is  neutral,  and  other 

!   people  deviate. 

I      Moreover,  we  cannot  ignore  the  burden  placed  on  some  families,  even 
I  though  public  school  educators  try  very  hard  to  make  schooling  with- 
I  in-their  schools  a  neutval  experience,  religiously.  Morally,  the  Amish 
find  it  difficult  to  put  themselves  in  the  worldly  setting  of  the  public 
school.  Jews  and  Seventh-day  Adventists.  many  of  them  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  adhere  to  the  weekly  schedule  of  school  activities;  for  example, 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  boy  who  likes  very  much  to  play  football, 
but  is  unable  to  participate,  say  on  a  Friday  evening  football  game 
because  of  the  observance  of  his  Sabbath— the  whole  sdiedule  of  reli- 
gious holidays  within  our  schoo.^s  places  a  burden  on  people  of  Jewish 
and  Seventh-day  Adventist  faith. 
!     The  Fundamentalists— the  daughter  of  a  Fimdamentalist  family 
]  who  is  taunted  by  classmates  because  she  will  not  wear  makeup;  tho 
:  Christian  Scientist  required  to  take  health  classes  in  the  public  school— 
these  are  real  day  to  day  concrete  issues  wrestled  with,  contended  with 
by  real  American  citizens. 

We  believe  that  in  an  age  thut  is,  searching  for  moral  values,  there 
is  every  reason  to  encourage  and  support  families  who  wish  to  choose 
an  education  in  the  value  system  in  which  they  believe  and  are  ready 
to  support.  Presently,  this  freedom  is  denied  to  the  poor  and  is  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  middleclass. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  that  this  choice  of  an  independent 
school,  and  particularly  one  of  a  particular  value  or  i-eli/rious  frame- 
work is  bein^r  denied  fiscally  to  an  increasing  portion  of  Americans. 
For  the  last  40  years,  public  spending  for  schooling::  has  risen  faster 
than  per  capita  income.  This  means,  then,  that  families  are  taxed  for 
and  have  less  remaining  to  meet  the  costs  in  private  schools,  but  as 
public  school  expenditure  rises,  so  also  must  private  school  expendi- 
ture, to  match  quality. 

The  Oregon  decision  in  1925,  that  States  could  not  make  a  monopoly 
out  of  the  State  system  of  schools— but  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  State 
could  simply,  by  its  fiscal  policy,  create  a  monopoly. 

To  illustrate— if  we  could  pose  it  that  tomorrow  a  State  school 
system  would  triple  its  expenditure  in  schools,  the  families  in  the 
State  would,  of  course,  be  the  ones  having  to  meet  that  tripled  tax 
burden.  They  would  have  even  less  left  of  their  income  to  meet  private 
school  costs,  which  also  would  have  to  rise  in  kind,  and  very  few  of 
course  could  afford  schools  under  those  hypothetical  conditions. 

Aow,  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  the  country,  albeit  more  grad- 
ually. There  are  psychological  benefits  that  come  from  choice  that  are 
very  simple,  directly  connected  with  human  nature. 

'^yiien  we  choose,  we  like  to  work  to  make  and  confirm  that  that 
choice  was  wise.  We  work  to  make  it  productive;  we  tend  to  minimize 
the  negative  features  connected  with  the  choice.  A  possible  example, 
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of  course,  is  that  the  man  who  is  assigned  the  doughnut  looks  very 
hard  at  the  hole;  the  man  who  chooses  the  doughnut  responds  to  more 
optimistic  signals. 

There  is  a  question  of  principle  or  product  made;  a  great  many 
people  who  believe  that  our  public  school  principals  are  really  quite 
knowledgeable,  that  they  and  their  staffs  could  do  a  job  but  their  hands 
are  tied,  they  do  not  have  autonomy. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  don't  have  autonomy  and  power  to  do  the 
job  as  they  believe  in  it  is  because  all  parents  are  assigned  to  them,  and 
are  taxpayers  given  only  that  one  school.  They  have  no  choice;  this 
means  that  the  principal  must  offer  an  educational  program>  that  is 
nonobjectionable  to  every  parent  within  the  school.  The  result  so  often 
is  a  bland  neutrality,  wliich  as  we  know,  bores  students. 

I  have  spoken  recently  with  Dr.  Kobert  Schwartz,  who  is  the  princi- 
pal of  John  Adams  High  School  in  Portland,  one  that  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  as  an  experimental  high  school,  and  he  has 
told  me  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  problems  that  school 
is  currently  experiencing  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  significant  minority 
of  students  and  parents  within  that  school  who  simply  do  not  believe 
in  the  philosophy  that  that  experimental  high  school  is  trying  to  pro- 
ject, but  because  they  are  assigned  to  that  school  they  fignt  it  all  the 
way,  because  they  have  no  other  recourse  to  receive  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion in  which  they  believe. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  even  greater  need  to  choose  between  dif- 
ferent educational  aims  and  methods.  The  fact  is  that  educational  re- 
search is  not  converging  to  a  single  method,  to  a  single  point  of  the 
most  effective  education;  instead,  it  is  describing  more  precisely  and 
more  accurately  a  whole  variety  of  options,  some  desirable,  some  un- 
desirable, from  which  you  could  choose,  and  a  whole  variety  of  meth- 
ods that  you  could  take  in  pursuit  of  those  objectives. 

For  example,  we  see  this  today  in  the  very  basic  question  of  those 
parents,  those  researchers,  who  would  support  the  concept  of  solid 
grounding  in  the  basic  disciplines,  manipulative  competence  and  ac- 
curacy, capacity  for  vigorous  and  sustained  work,  and  others  who 
would  forego  those  things,  as  desirable  as  they  might  be,  for  a  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  imagination  or  a  support  of  personal  spon- 
tanaeity,  curiosity,  and  enthusiasm. 

Eveiy  school  and  every  ^teacher  must  strike  some  balance  between 
those  ends  of , the  spectrum.  The  question  is:  Who  should  choose  the 
right  mix  for  a  particular  child? 

It  is  not  that  we-maintain  here  that  there  is  some  kind  of  natural 
wisdom  that  inheres  in  parents  or  children;  it  is  simply  that  we  ques- 
tion and  fear  that  the  placement  of  this  responsibility  on  anyone 
else  but  the  parent,  for  a  country  that  esteems  the  independent  in- 
dividual and  is  apprehensive  about  conformity— I  would  say  again 
that  that  responsibility  ought  to  be  placed  with  the  parents. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  accountability,  and  responsiveness. 
I  think  it  is  not  either  exaggerated  or  radical  rhetoric  to  note  that 
today  there  are  a  number  of  mner-city  schools  that  are  virtually  dead. 
They  are  corpses  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  signs  of  death, 
because  those  corpses  have  guaranteed  enrollment  and  guaranteed  fis- 
cal blood. 
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What  IS  eveivmore  disturbing  is  that  tliere  are  some  scliools  not  yet 
dead,  but  seriously  aihng,  and  we  do  not  have- clear  and  compellmsr 
indicators  that  help  us  spot  that  and  force  us  to  intervene. 

There  IS  nothing  like  parental  choice  to  supply  that  kind  of  indi- 
cator. I  have  a  very  conci-etc  example.  I  watch  with  fascination  in  my 
own  backyard,  just  recently,  an  independent  school  that  certainly  sud- 
denly found  Itself  with  about  a  15  percent  decline  in  its  enrollment. 
It  reacted  vt  ry  rapidly,  dove  into  the  center  of  the  problem,  ques- 
tioned the  parents,  students,  the  Board  decided  very  rapidly  to  make 
sonie  replacements  in  pei-sonnel,  tc  radically  change  the  curriculum, 
and  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  school  operated,  and  within 
a  period  of  4  months  set  the  school  almost  in  an  opposite  direction. 

This  all  happened  between  May  and  August  of  1  year. 

My  point  is  not  whether  or  not  the  school's  new  direction  was  a 
sound  one,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  this  speed  and  this  depth  of 
response  in  that  short  a  period  of  time,  all  coming  from  the  simple 
leave  takhig  of  15  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

Furthermore,  and  I  think  this  is  very  significant,  tliere  was  not  the 
toll  of  psychic  energy,  of  anger,  of  confrontations  that  is  necessary  in 
the  franiework  that  we  have  established  for  most  public  schools  to 
create  this  kind  of  transformation. 

Now,  the  question  is,  with  this  interest  in  accountability— with  it, 
does  our  education  really  reflect  mechanisms  that  reflect  that  and  in- 
sure that,  a  return  to  the  original  question— is  the  private  school  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  have.,tried  to  argue  today  that  choice  is  in  the  public  interest;  inde- 
pendent schools  are  an  outgrowth  of  choice.  They  are  rooted  and  sus- 
tained in  choice,  from  that  standpoint  alone,  and  I  would  say  that 
there  are  others  as  well. 

But  from  that  standpoint  alone  I  would  say  yes,  the  private  school 
is  in  the  public  interest.  Furthermore,  I  have  tried  to  suggest  that 
there  is  an  increased  need  today  for  several  reasons;  forone,  the  trend 
to  our  deci*easing  sense  of  power  in  an  increasingly  complex  society. 

Second,  to  try  to  preserve  some  leaven  of  diversity  against  the 
momentum  of  a  mass  culture. 

And  third  because  of  all  of  the  reasons  of  accelerated  change  and 
the  need  for  responsiveness.  This  has  made  an  abrupt  reinforcement 
of  the  need  for  choice,  and  I  would  say  among  public  schools  as  well  as 
among  nonpublic— private  schools. 

Now,  for  the  committee's  responsibility— yes,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  national  concern  that  the  nonpublic  school  is  declining,  with  the 
clear  implications  of  that  which  are  explicit.  We  don-t  envy  the  com- 
mittee this  responsibility;  we  respect  the  burden  that  it  has,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  stand  in  readiness  to  help  the  committee  formulate 
clear  and  appropriate  policies. 

Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  A..D.  Ayrault,  Jr.,  and  other  informa- 
tion subsequently  supplied  for  the  reco 'd  follows :) 
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Statement  of  A.  D.  Ayrault,  Jr, »  Headmaster,  Lakeside  School, 
Seattle,  Washington,  before  <^S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Kducation, 
D^  v^nber  2,  1971 

A  central  question  for  today hearing  isust  be,  "Are  private  schools  in  the  pub- 
lic interest?"  To  gain  perspectivo  the  question  should  be  approached  obliquely, 
starting  with  more  fundaanental  concerns.    Consider  three  urgent  societal  problems 
w).ich  should  be  of  foremost  concern  to  public  policymakers: 

First,  in  our  mass  society  individuals  experience  a  diminishing  range 
of  control  and  choice  over  major  matters  that  affect  their  personal 
lives  and  coonunities*    They  perceive  an  increafiing  number  of  deci- 
sions made  for  them  by  scoeoie  else,  resulting  in  an  underlying  psy- 
chologicrJL  malaise  and  debilitation* 
Sffcond,  tho  poor  and  certain  minorities  face  particular  deprivations 
and  inequities,  in  part  an  extension  of  the  general  lack  of  autonomy 
just  stated,  but  qualitatively  different  in  severity ♦ 
Third,  in  a  uorld  of  accelar{\ting  change  there  is  increased  nee<K  for 
institutions  to  be  responsive  to  new  conditions  and  aspirations,  while 
simultaneously  a  mass  society  tends  in  the  opposite  direction,  breeding 
massive  systems  inherently  susceptible  to  stagnation*    These  mutually 
opposed  trends  abruptly  sharpen  the  importance  of  any  mechanic*  which 
enhances  institutional  responsivenes.;* 
Unforttmately,  it  is  altogethsr  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  these  issues  because 
they  arc  fundamental  and  general  rather  t!^an  specifically  pressing*    But  they  are 
natters  of  profound  importance,  and  our  Institutional  systems  and  legislation  ought 
to  he  nxf^ined  carefully  in  light  of  these  concerns*    Expanded  individual  choice 
waald  clearly  ameliorate  the  general  conditions,  and  because  our  hearing  today  is 
about  education,  we  should  examine  the  implications  for  schools.    Certainly  few 
institutions  affect  as  many  lives  as  our  school  systems »  so  any  response  from  this 
quarter  alleviating  the  general  concerns  would  have  wide  impact. 
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Stgregatlonlst  rhetoric  has  given  ur.fot*tunite  political  overtones  to  the  concept 
of  choice  among  echooli*  today.   Without  being  blind  to  the  potiible  ab\i«et  of  choice, 
It  can  be  suggested  that  there  are  waya  other  than  excH.sioo  of  choice  to  limit  or 
prohibit  destructive  pettems  of  segregetlon«    Too,  although  e  cowplete  spectrua  of 
choice  among  schools  for  ell  fanllles  aay  not  be  possible,  the  maxlaua  expansion  of 
cholw  *pr  the  naxlnun  nxaber  of  citizens  ought  to  be  e  clear,  guiding  principle  of 
legislative  ection,  if  only  because  it  is  of  ore  piece  with  th?.^  countxy's  co«nlt»ent 
to  the  individual, 

Leat  this  sound  too  simple  and  theoretical  in  relatio^i  to  the  problems  of  e  com- 
plex urban  society,  it  is  pertinent  to  recaU  that  the  Kerner  Cowlsslon,  investiga- 
ting the  epidemic  of  urban  rioting  in  1967,  listed  as  one  of  Its  principal  objectives 
for  national  action:  *T(emovlng  the  frustration  of  poiierlessness  among  disadvantaged 
by  providing  the  means  for  them  to  deal  with  the  problems  thet  effect  their  o*m 
lives. Kore  recently,  national  leadership  has  sutggested  thet  no  matter  how  well 
intended  institutions  of  welfare  may  be.  If  thty  bridge  Kn  Individual's  power  to 
choose,  to  take  alternate  routes,  to  control  his  own  affairs,  the  vlctlit  is  dehu- 
manized and  becomes  perpetually  dependent* 

A  brief  review  of  general  public  concerns  about  parental  choice  of  schools  may  ^ 
be  helpful.    There  was  a  tine  when  it  was  feared  thet  iwaigrant  parents  would  fail  to 
choose  schools  which  would  include  sufficient  connonality  of  language,  culture  and 
history  to  create  a  unified  nation.    The  concept  of  the  public  school  as  a  melting 
pot  was  bom  of  this  era,*  With  hindsight  It  Is  not  clear  that  this  was  a  wise  or 
necessary  public  policy  decision.    In  any  event,  one  »oums  and  wonders  at  the  cul- 
tural diversity  and  richness  lost  as  a  result*    But  only  a  man  who  sees  ghosts  can 
fear  today  a  similar  exercise  of  choice,  one  based  on  the  diversity  of  national  herl«* 
tage  and  cultxire.    Indeed  the  astute  observer  mist  fear  Instead  the  overwhelalng 
aoeentuffl  of  hooogenizatlon  that  results  fxxm  Mss  media,  masa  markets,  and  massive 
Ixisti  tut  ions. 

Some  people  believe  that  Increased  choice  would  lead  to  racial,  religlou^,  or 
socio-eoononic  dlvlslveness.    It  h»  already  been  suggested  thet  then  are  way/»  to 
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lialt  or  prohibit  racially  sefrtgat«<S  i chools*   l^ibUc  schools  art  subjtct  to  court 
orders*  and  privats  gchools  «ir«  irflu«nc«^  by  itatt  approval  requirments  and  tax 
laws*    £xaaf>lti  of  legislation  in  other  areas,  such  as  housing  and  enploynent, 
expand  the  veens  for  public  scrutiny  of  racial  discrimination,  Mking  expansion  of 
choica  still  possible  aven  if  it  ttust  in  sons  instances  be  limited  or  monitored. 

Religious  divisiveness  is  often  referred  to  in  the  same  lump  with  racial  di* 
visiveness^  but  is  a  rery  different  siatter.    The  careful  rei^earch  of  Andrew  Greeley 
and  Peter  Ro»£i,  based  on  a  representative  national  sample  of  C;»tholicst  indtided 
as  investigation  of  the  charga  that  religious  schools  i«re  socially  divisive.  T^y 
concluded  that  ther^  is  no  significant  difference  in  conninity  involvement »  inter- 
action vith  non-CathoUcs »  concern  about  "worldly  problems",  and  attitudes  toward 

other  groups,  between  adult  Catholics  who  received  their  education  in  Catholic 

2 

schools  and  those  vhc  received  thttr  education  in  public  schools.    Further »  Donald 
Crickson  suggests  that      .  .culturally  hotaogencous  schools  nay  often  mitigate  di' 
visiveness  rather  than  promote  it»  for  they  may  provide  a  sense  of  security  and 
identity  that  permits  the  individual  to  beccoe  more  opcst^  tolerant »  and  venturesome. 

Socio-economic  divisivaness  is  a  more  diffica^'  problem*  but  an  endemic  one- 
witness  subtirban  public  schools.   It  is*  however*  //imply  an  error  to  believe  that 
most  fjmilies  in  private  schools  are  wealtiiy.   Th^ra  are  schools  catered  to  by  the 
wealthy*  of  course t  but  th«se  are  a  very  small  froportion  of  nonpublic  schooling  in 
the  first  place*  and  tho  socio-econottic  d* varsity  of  affluent  private  schools  is  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  subuH>an  public  schools,    rurtheraore,  this  dltrersity  is 
achieved  in  private  schools  only  through  extracrdinary  financial  effrrt  in  the  form 
of  scholarhip  'j^rograms.   The  most  obvious  and  direct  way  to  aUevlate  socio- 
economic divisiveness  in  private  schools^  in  anjt  eventt  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
more  children  of.  the  poor  to  enroll. 

Some  people  oppose  p«x^«nt  choice  of  schools  because  they  believe  few  parents 
(ijeMslves  excepted^  of  course)  are  capable  of  mJcing  wise  decisions.   For  all  our 
damocratic  tenets  we  often  have  suzprlsing  lack  of  faith  in  the  judgment  of  our 
fellow  men  even  in  matters  that  affect  only  their  own  lives       children.  This 
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despite  the  broadest  system  of  schooling  ever  designed  to  nurture  an  educated  citi- 
zenry capable  of  making  intelligent  decisions,  not  only  personal  but  in  public  affairs 
as  well. 

It  is  pertinent  for  legislators  to  ask  how  the  general  public  feels  about  the 
existence  of  private  schools.    Does  the  public  believe  them  to  be  basically  un- 
democratic?   If  one  could  begin  again  would  most  citizens  favor  a  single  system  of 
public  schools  which  all  children  would  attend?    In  1969  Gallup  International  sur^ 
veyed  American  public  <^inion   regarding  nonpublic  schools.    The  following  question 
was  posed: 

.  .there  i%  talk  about  taking  open  land  and  bxiilding  new  cities  in 
this  country.    New  cities,  of  course,  would  include  people  of  all 
religions  and  races.    If  such  communities  are  built,  should  there  be 
parochial  and  private  schools  in  addition  to  public  schools?" 
Those  who  fear  the  divisiveness  of  private  schools  were  thus  given  clear  opportxinity 
to  register  this  opinion,  and  yet,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  72%  said  that  ps?ochial 
and  private  schools  should  b3  included  when  bxiilding  new  cities,  while  only  23% 
preferred  a  single  system.    Students  of  public  opinion  will  recognize  that  this  is  an 
overwhelming  response-- over  3  to  1  in  favor — in  a  nation  of  independent -minded  citi- 
zens where  a  presidential  election  is  considered  a  land-slide  if  55%  of  voters  favor 
one  candidate. 

In  many  American  commxinities  private  and  parochial  schools  do  not  exist,  so  it 
is  interesting  to  analyze  the  above  response  further,  looking  only  at  citizen  responsr 
in  those  conanunities  where  private  and  parochial  schools  are  present.    Do  citizens 
in  these  ccnmunities,  vhere  the  possible  effects    of  divisiveness  would  have  been 
directly  experienced,  reflect  greater  or  less  concern  for  the  existence  of  indepen- 
dent schools?    In  a  very  significant  finding,  this  further  analysis  shows  that  in 
conmxinities  where  independent  schools  are  known,  those   who  favor  a  three-way  system 
increase  to  8U%  while  those  who  favor  a  single  system  decline  to  12%. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question  of  religious  schools.    Host  schoolmen  wotU.d 
acknowledge  that  sal  education  takes  place  in  some  value  framework.   The  boundry 
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betwcen  a  value  system  and  a  system  of  religious  belief  is  hazy.    A  significant 
proportion  of  Americans  believe  that  our  public  schools  operate  within  a  specific 
set  of  values  which  they  do  not  wholly  endorse,  a  systen  they  generally  label 
"secularism".    Some  people  contend  that  this  "ism"  is  virtually  the  same  as  a 
religious  systen.    That  most  Amerif  ,  >  would  hoot  at  such  an  analysis  is  parallel 
to  the  difficulty  students  have  perceiving  the  distinctive  elements  of  their  own 
American  culture  because  they  are  so  instinctively  immersed  in  it.    Even  study  of  a 
very  different  culture  often  serves  only  to  confirm  the  notion  that  one's  own  way 
of  life  is  "standard"  or  "neutral",  while  other  people  deviate  from  the  norm. 

Those  who  reject  "secularism"  concede  that  the. buUc  of  Americans  accept  this 
value  system  thereby  justifying  secular  schools.    They  contend,  however,  that  others 
should  have  the  freedom  to  choose  schools  that  operate  within  the  value  systems 
which  they  espouse. 

Moreover,  the  burdens  placed  by  secular  schools  on  the  beliefs  of  some  families 
cannot  be  ignored.     While  it  is  the  aim  o£  public  educators  to  assure  the  religious 
neutrality  of  public  schooling,  education  does  not  take  place  in  a  moral  vacuum  that 
leaves  the  student's  aspirations  and  beliefs  unaffected.    It  is  still  difficult  for 
the  Amish  to  accept  the  public  school's  .worldly  setting,  for  some  Jews  or  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  to  adjust  to  the  weekly  pattern  of  school  activities  or  the  schedule 
of  religious  holidays,  for  the  daughter  of  a  fundamentalist  family  to  survive  the 
taunts  of  classmates  when  she  wears  no  makeup,  for  the  Christian  Scientist  to  sit  in 
required  health  classes.    These  are  real,  day-to-day  issues  and  real  American  citi- 
zens who  are  forced  to  contend  with  them.    They  are  the  genesis  of  many  of  the 
nation's  nonpublic  schools.    In  an  age  that  is  searching  for  and  re-defining  norai 
values,  we  see  every  reason  to  encourage  and  assist  parents  to  educate  their  children 
in  the  value  framework  of  their  own  beliefs.    At  present  this  freedom  is  denied 
prir.irily  to  the  poor,  and  is  extremely  costly  for  the  middle  class. 

More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  such  a  choice  is  being  denied  realistically 
to  an  increasing  proporfion  of  the  population.    In  the  past  forty  years  public 
spending  for  schooling  has  been  rising  faster  than  per  capita  incane.  Private 
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school  costs  must  also  rise  to  remain  competitive.    The  n«t  effect  is  that  it  takes 

a  greater  share  of  a  family's  income  to  choose  a  private  school  while  a  smaller  shcre 

of  income  remains  after  taxation  for  the  increased  public  school  support.    In  other 

words  the  relative  cost  of  opting  out  of  the  state  system  is  rising  and  fewer  families 

are  rcaHstically  free  to  pursue  this  alternative.    The  so-called  "Oregon  Decision" 
6 

of  the  Supreme  Court   *Jeclared  that  a  state  could  not  create  a  monopoly  in  schooling, 
but  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  state  could  create  a  virtual  monopoly  by  fiscal  policy. 
To  illustrate,  were  the  state  suddenly  to  triple  expenditure  for  public  schools,  pri- 
vate school  expenditure  would  have  to  keep  pace,  and  a  given  family  would  have  even 
less  income  to  pay  the  higher  private  tuition  after  the  tripled  school  taxes  were 
deducted.    In  the  real  world  this  process  is  happening,  albeit  more  gradually. 

Although  this  situation  is  serious  enough  in  its  general  implications  for  free- 
dom of  choice*  it  is  especially  serious  in  respect  to  religious  freedom.    In  the 

7 

1963  Supreme  Court  case  of  Sherbert  vs.  Vemer,     it  was  held  that  a  law  requiring 
Seventh-Day  Adventistjto  be  available  for  Saturday  employment  before  they  could 
qualify  for  state  unemployment  compensation  was  an  unconstitutional  abridgment  of 
religious  freedom.    In  its  opinion  the  court  argued  that  modem  government  and  pub- 
lic institutions  have  become  so  pervasive,  that  they  can  no  longer  remain  aloofly 
neutral  on  aU  reUgious  issues.    Instead,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  tax  support  of 
military  or  prison  chaplains ,  government  must  be  ready  to  take  a  more  active  role 
if  it  is  to  avoid  indirect  curtailment  of  reUgJ.ous  freedom.    Certainly  there  are 
denominations  today,  especially  those  whose  beliefs  tend  to  counter  prevailing  cul- 
tural  norms,  who  believe  they  must  educate  their  own  children  in  the  total  context 
of  a  religious  school  if  the  values  and  traditions  they  espouse  are  to  be  transmitted 
to  a  younger  gen^ration-^in  short,  a  simple  matter  of  cultural  and  religious  survi- 
val.   Is  it  not  the  case  that  our  present  system  of  school  finance  says  to  such 
people,  "You  are  free  to  attend  your  own  schools— just  so  long  as  your  reUgious 
group  is  affluent  enough  to  support,  its  own  schools  with  the  income  that  remains  to 
you  after  paying  for  the  public  school  system."    Should  government  not  be  concerned 
about  the  religious  expression  of  groii;>8.not  wealthy  enough  to  accompUsh  this  after 
meeting  the  public  school  tax  burden?  / 
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When  people  are  able  to  choose,  moreover,  there  are  important  psychological  re- 
sults.   In  a  word,  most  people  want  to  believe  their  choices  are  wise,  so  they  will 
generally  woric  to  nake  them  so.    They  will  even  rationalize  and  minimize  any  nega- 
tive aspects  of  their  choice.    The  man  who  is  assigned  a  doughnut  tends  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  hole .    The  ^an  who  chooses  his  doughnut  responds  to  more  optimistic 
signals.    A  subtle  difference— perhaps— but  :how  powerful  might  the  effect  be  on  the 
atmosphere  within  a  major  urban  high  school  if  one  could  imagine  it  more  freely 
chosen  by  students  and  parents? 

A  principal  is  placed  under  considerable  constraint  when  he  must  offer  an  educa- 
tional diet  which  is  unobjectionable  to  every  parent  who  has  been  assigned  to  his 
school.    The  result  too  often  is  a  bland  and  cautious  neutrality  best  suited  to 
avoid  controversy  and  bore  students.    Dr.  Robert  Schwartz,  principal  of  John  Adams 
High  School  in  Portland,  a  widely  publicized  experimental  public  school,  has  noted 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  constructive  atmosphere  within  a  school  when  a 
significant  minority  of  its  students  and  parents  do  not  believe  in  the  school* s 
basic  philosophy.    Since  they  must  attend  the  school  because  of  their  residence, 
they  have  no  other  recourse  but  opposition  and  complaint  if  they  wish  to  receive  the 
kind  of  education  in  which  they  do  believe. 

One  must  be  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  the  complaining  parents.    What  safe- 
guards exist  for  a  parent  whose  child  is  placed  in  a  school  perceived  to  be  ineffec- 
tive or  damaging?   Under  our  present  system  the  only  finanacially  realistic  alter- 
native is  to  change  or  reform  the  whole  school— perhaps  even  the  district  system— 
rather  a  formidable  undertaking  for  anyone,  and  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  rapidly 
enough  to  protect  that  parentis  child  even  if  successful.    Only  the  immediate  al- 
ternative of  withdrawal  seems  adequate  as  a  safeguard  for  the  concerned  parent  who 
does  not  consider  his  child  expendable. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  even  more  need  than  exists  today  for  positive  choice 
between  different  kinds  of  schooling,  each  of  which  is  appropriate  for  desirable  but 
different  goals.   The  results  of  educational  research  are  not  converging  to  the 
point  where  a  particular  method  or  approach  or  a  certain  type  of  school  will  be 
proven  most  effective  and  sacrosanct.    Instead,  we  are  moving  in  the  other  direction. 
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One  exeniple  of  this  divergence  can  be  seen  between  those  who  seek  for  their  children 
a  solid  grounding  in  the  basic  disciplines  and  a  capacity  for  rigorous,  sustained 
work,  in  contrast  to  parents  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  these  ends,  worthy  as  they 
^  might  be.  in  order  to  ensure  ir.aximuni  development  of  creative  imagination  and  spon- 
taneity.   Every  school,  every  teacher  has  to  strike  a  balance  between  these  worth- 
while objectives.    But  who  is  to  say  which  mix  or  emphasis  is  best? 

Some  educators  believe  that  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  will  be  modified 
one  day  so  that  students  ma;;  demonstrate  by  examination  progressive  acquisition  of 
the  skills  necessary  for  fully  functioning  citizenship-which  Is.  after  all.  the 
state's  interest  in  promoting  schools,  'students  will  theg  be  freer  to  seek  an  even 
wider  variety  of  education^  training  tbin  exists  for  young  people  tod^y-from 
museums,  trade  schools,  correspondence  courses  or  apprenticeship  arrangements,  for 
example.    That        will  be  hastened  as  choice  among  schools  becomes  more  customary, 
and  mechanisms  are  developed  to  provide  financial  support  for  a  wider  range  of  optiom 
Much  the  simplest  device  for  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  providing  directly  to  the 
parent  some- sort  of  coupon  which  can  be  cashed  in  to  support  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  activities. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  accountability  of  our  institutions.    It  is 
not  exaggerated  or  radical  rhetoric  to  observe  simply  that  an  unfortunate  number  of 
our  nation's  inner-city  pubHc  schools  are  virtually  dead-they  are  corpses  whose 
death  is  difficult  to  discern  because  they  have  a  guaranteed  enrollment  and  guaran- 
teed fiscal  blood.    Of  equal  concern,  there  are  schools  seriously  aiUng  which  might 
be  saved  by  appropriate  intervention,  but  there  is  no  compelling  indicator  to  force 
remedial  action.    There  are  few  devices  as  effective  as  parental  choice  to  generate 
accountability.    It  takes  little  n^^re  than  a  10  or  15%  withdrawal  of  students  to 
signal  to  a  school  board  and  admi'.^istration  that  something  is  seriously  wrong,  de- 
manding inmediate  correction.    Furthermore,  this  simple  process  of  leave-taking  does 
not  require  the  extraordinarily  high  toll  of  psychic  energy  and  frustration,  anger 
and  confrontation  ordinarily  necessary  to  affect  major  changes  in  a  public  school. 
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We  should  return  to  the  original  question,  "Are  private  schools  in  the  public 
interest?"  Certainly  individual  choice  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  nonpublic 
schools  are  rooted  and  sustained  in  choice,    rroo  that  standpoint  alone,  then,  they 
serve  the  public  interest. 

It  has  been  suggested  further  that  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  the 
importance  of  choice  in  our  time  for  several  reasons:    first,  many  people,  especially 
the  poor,  feel  less  control  over  matters  that  affect  their  own  lives  as  society  be- 
comes more  complex;    second,  there  is  increased  need  to  preserve  the  leaven  of 
diversity  before- the  ponderous  mo^centun  of  mass  culture;    third,  the  pervasiveness 
of  modem  government  and  public  institutions  requires  a  more  active  governmental 
intervention  to  ensure  that  religious  expression  is  not  indirectly  curtailed; 
fourth,  educational  research  and  development  is  expanding  rather  than  shrinking 
the  range  of  possible  alternatives  in  schooling  from  which  to  choose;  and  fifth, 
accelarating  change  demands  a  new  speed  and  depth  of  adaptation  by  our  institutions, 
reinforcing  the  importance  of  consumer  choice  as  one  effective  strategy  to 
stimulate  institutional  response. 

That  nonpublic  schools  are  actually  declining  in  enrollment  must  be  a  matter 
of  serious  legislative  concern  and  dear  analysis.    It  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  a  vital  educational  resource  is  not  undermined.    All  of  us  here 
stand  in  respect  of  that  burden  and  in  readiness  to  help  as  we  can  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  clear  and  apprq)riate  policy. 
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'A- Study  of  the  American  Independent  School 
6  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

DR^T:    September  12,  1968 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  ALLOWAKCES 

Technology  and  enterprise  have  brought  to  modem  man  unprecedented  power, 
abundance  and  a  transformed  world.    Yet  many  individuals  living  in  the  power- 
laden  envlronaent  are  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  control  over  their  own  lives, 
are  troubled  by  poverty  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  by  stagnant  institutions 
unresponsive  to  change.    As  these  and  other  symptoms  of  societal  tension  mount, 
reassessments  in  every  quarter  of  our  national,  life  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
legislators  and  policy  makers  attempt  to  avoid  stopgap  measures  that  respond  to 
highly  visible  symptoms  in^^favor  of  solutions  that  are  durable  because  they 
apring  from  revaluation  of  fundamentals. 

Americans  have  a  national  reflex  for  looking  to  education  for  the  solution 
of  perplexing  social  problems,  and  in  consequence  the  length  and*breadth  of  public 
schooling  in  the  United  States  is  without  peer.    However,  schools  are  human  insti- 
tutions subject  to  inertia  and  tend  to  bog  down  in  the  very  social  problems  they 
are  meant  to  solve.    And  so  the  proliferating  literature  of  education  Is  replete 
with' radi-cal  proposals  concerning  every  aspect  of  school  work;    goals,  curricula, 
teaching 'and  teacher  education,  guidance,  administration,  facilities  and  ever 
■kounting  cost  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

Among  these  probleics  the  need  for  heavier  expenditures,  for  inner  city 
education  especially,  is  emphasized  over  and  over.    Today  in  city  after  city  the 
failure  of  public  schools  to  reach  and  help  deprived  children  adds  up  to  a  national 
scandal.    But  the  amount  of  money  is  not  the  sole  issue.    Too  little  attention  Is 
directed  to  the  mode  of  financing  the  schooling  of  children.    How  the  money  is 
distributed,  and  to  whom,  conditions  the  organization,  availability  and  effective- 
ness  of  schooling,  and  proves  to  be  of  coiisiderable  Importance  when  one  examines 
the  broad  Implications.    In  the  time  honored  procedure,  states,  municipalities  and 
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tht  federal  government  finance  the  schooli  directly  through  their  public 
taanagement.    The  advantage  of  this  method  Is  Its  relative  directness.    But  It 
suffers  the  defect  of  Its  virtue  by  guaranteeing  financial  support  regardless  of 
performance,  thus  averting  dynamic  competition  between  ^vhools  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  vast  and  often  sluggish  bureaucracies. 

An  alternative  la  to  finance  education  by  means  of  Inversely  graduated 
educational  allowancea  Issued  to  parents  for  the  cost  of  their  children's  schooling* 
This  plan  Is  a  response  to  three  broad,  urgent  social  concerns: 

—The  diminishing  range  of  Individual  power,  control  or  choice 

in  matters  that  affect  personal  life  and  community  development; 

--The  deprivations  of  the  poor  and  their  Inequitable  share  In 

American  resources  and  opportunity; 

— The  necessity  for  all  Institutions,  Including  achoola,  to  remain 
relevant  to  a  changing  world  and  responsive  to  new  methods  and 
aspirations. 

The  theittO  of  thla  paper  Is  that  a  properly  designed  educational  allowance 
would  expand  choice  for  the  poor  at  a  time  when  they  need  r/ery  possible  Increase 
lu  the  power  to  direct  their  own  Uvea;  that  choice  and  personal  control  are  vital 
now  that  education  Is  dedalve  for  personal  development  and  the  general  welfare; 
that  education  becomes  more  productive  as  It  Is  freely  chosen,  and  schooling  more 
responsive  to  a  world  of  accelerating  change  If  grossly  Inferior  schools  are  sus- 
ceptible to  loss  of  enrollment  through  competition  with  other,  better  schools; 
that  allowances  would .promote  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  and 
strengthen  rather  than  impair  the  dual  aystem  of  public  and  private  schools,  fhls 
analysis  will  stress  the  psychological,  educational  and  social  lmpllcatlo,^j  of 
educstlonal  allowancea,  rather  than  emphasizing  fiscal  details.    It  la  admittedly 
speculative  and  loi\g  range  in  view. 
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The  proposed  plan  Is  not,  however,  thrust  on  the  educational  scene 
gratuitously.    There  are  scattered  precedents  In  the  form  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  the  • 
NDEA  loan  program,  and  prog^rams  of  tuition  grantf  Issued  to  students  for  public 
or  private  college  education  currently  provided  by  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Kew  Jersey,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.    Moreover,  there  arc  Intimations  of  searching 
fiscal  reforms  In  the  nechod  of  public  school  finance.    Several  states  ai'e  study- 
ing thz  merits  of  Introducing  state-vide. finance  for  all  public  schools  with  a 
view  to  equalization  and  a  broader  tax  base.    Dr.  Janes  B.  Conafit  has  advanced 
such  a  reconnendatlon  to  the  education  Ccnnlsslon  of  the  States.    A  number  of 
states  are  also  moving  toward  some  form  of  nid  to  nonpublic  schools.    The  result 
thus  far  is  a  patchwork  of  expedient  responses  to  itinedlate  problems,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  providing  school  transportation,  textbooks,  lunches  and  other  inci- 
dentals, to  jnore  concerted  ezforts  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island 
to  provide  substantial  and  continuing  support  for  nonpublic  schools. 

The  piecooeal  response  to  new  and  growing  financial  demands  must  give  way, 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  financing  schools.    Planners  of  state- 
wide school  finance  must  take  into  account  al-so  the  issue  of  decentralized  control 
and  administration.    And  in  the  case  of  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools,  the  funds 
must  be  disbursed  in  compliance  with  constitutional, restrictions  and  in  auch  a 
sumner  that  the  benefits  of  independence  are  preserv*ed.    We  shall  try  to  demonstrate 
that  educational  allowances  would  best  meet  these  requirements.    But  before  dis- 
cussing these  and  other  assumptions  let  us  first  spell  out  the  modus  operandi  of 
educational  allowances. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATIONAL  ALLOWANCE 


We  advocate  ptyin^  the  costs  of  educstlon  by  the  use  of  sn  educstlonsl 
sUovsnce  for  each  student »  redeemsble  st  sny  spproved  school »  public  or  prlvste* 
The  concept  is  neither  new  nor  orlglnsl»  but  It  hss  never  been  tried  st  the 
school  level  except  In  very  limited  vsys.     Adsm  Smith  sdvocsted  s  slnllsr  plsn 


*In  sparsely  settled  psrts  of  Mslne  «nd  New  Histpshl.e  vhere  public  schools  «rt 
not  resdlly  accessible  the  State  psys  s  stsndsrd  pe^r  head  tuition  for  students 
enrolled  In  private  schools  In  lieu  of  a  public  education* 


nearly  tw  hundred  years  sgo  In  The  Weslth  of  Hattons.    Tom  Fslnt»  J,S,  Mill  snd, 
In  the  twentieth  century»  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  sdvsnced 

irk 

comparable  proposals.       More  recently »  Theodore  Slzer  and  Phillip  Whltten  of  the 


**See  Tom  Paine,  The  Rights  of  Man>  and  J,S,  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
Friedman's  proposal  vss  orlglnsUy  sdvsnced  In  "The  Role  of  Government  In  Education," 
Economics  and  the  Public  Interest,  Robert  A«  Solo  (EdO»  Rutgers  University  Press, 
New  Jersey,  1955,  pp.  123-144*    The  proposal  it  eiipsnded  snd  revised  In  Milton 
Friedman,  Capitalism  and  Freedom  (Chicago:    University  of  Chlcsgo^  1962),  pp,  85-107, 


Hsrvsrd  Crsduate  School  of  Education  proposed  a  "Poor  Chlldren'a  Bill  of  Rights" 
under  which  an  inversely  graduated  coupon  would  be  distributed  to  poor  parents  aa  a 
way  of  equslizing  opportunity  snd  underwriting  t'He  power  of  choice*        The  present 


***rheodore  Slier  and  Phillip  Whltten,  "A  Propoaal  for  A  Poor  Children's  Bill  of 
Rights,"  Psychology  Todsv>  (August,  1968),  59-63, 


propossl,  while  differing    from  the  provlalont  of  earlier  plans,  combinea  certain 
of  their  featurea*    Unlike  the  Slzer  plan,  however,  it  looki  beyond  the  inaedKte 
needa  of  compensatory  education  for  the  diaadvantaged  in  order  to  projecc  a  broader 
educational  reform*    The  plan  includea  the  following  featurea: 

1«    Allowances  would  be  graduAted  inveraely  to  family  income  afte? 
adjustment  for  number  of  dependents  and  excessive  medical  expenses. 
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(See  disgr&M*  p«     )    The  Income  tax  mechanism^  tuderal  and/or  atate,  vouXd 
be  used  to  determine  the  value  of  the  lndl%'ldu&?  allowance  and  Its  dlsbursal, 
Tht  plan  it  feasible  for  adoption  cither  at  the  federal  level  or  by  aingle 
•tatea.    National  ditburtenent  vould  h*;lp  overcotae  existing  disparities 
betwesn  rich  and  ]>oor  states,  while  at ate  disburaenent  would  correct  the 
Imbalance  of  auburbafi  and  city  school  ex(.vftnditure  per  student.    The  plan 
could  be  readily  indegrated  with  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  (or  negative  income 
tax)  as  a  single  coordinated  package,  if  such  a  proposal  were  adopted. 

2.  Allowances  for  the  poor  would  be  higher  in  value  than  public  school 
expsnditure  for  children  of  the  well-to'do.    The  aupplenent  would  support 
compensatory  programs,  such  as  spscial  language  training,  offsetting  the 
educational  handicaps  of  the  poor.   The  enriched  allowance  would  slso  serve  as 
an  incentivs  to  both  public  and  private  schools  to  seek  atudenta  among  the  poor. 
For  all  other  students,  allowancss  would  meet  the  full  cost  per  atudent  when, 
redeemed  at  a  public  school  by  any  family,  no  matter  how  wealthy.    If  redeemed 
at  a  nonpublic  school,  the  allowance  for  the  affluent  would  be  below  public 
school  expenditure  per  pupil,  gradually  reducing  to  sero  for  children  of 
faailes  in  hi^b  income  brackets. 

3.  hty  atudent  would  be  assured  admission. to  the  public  ichool  in  his 
dJctrict*    He  ifould  also  be  fres  to  apply  for  adal salon  to  any  other  school^ 
public  or  private,  gaining  entrance  in  ordar  of  application,  or  competitively, 
vlthin  the  limits  of  available  places.    Opsn  snrollment  vould  be  limited 'only 
by  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  destructive  patterns  of  racial  segregation. 
Allowancss  could  be  redeemed  only  at  approved  schools  certified  by  a  proper 
•gency  and  governed  by  a  policy  free  of  racial  discrlBlnatlon.  Qualification 
ebuld  be  detexmincd  by  .the  six  exiating  regional  accreditation  agencies, 

state  depsrtments  of  education,  or  established  ssaodations  of  schools.' 
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Enforceraent  of  non-dlicrlnlnatlon  vould  be  admittedly  difficult,  but  no  nore 
so  thin  it  is  nov  in  ichooling,  housing  or  caploynent. 

4.    Allovsnces  could  be  supplemented  from  family  income  if  parents 
decided  to  choose  a  nonpublic  school.    Spending  family  income  for  cducacton 
beyond  the  shsred  tax  burden  serves  to  incresse  the  total  investment  In 
Americsn  schooling.    But  fev  families  todsy  can  afford  the  cost  o£  nonpublic 
education  in  addition  to  paying  their  tax  share  of  public  school  support. 
Under  this  proposal  pore  families  could  afford  a  si.Jll  supplement  to  the 
allovance  if  necessary  to  obtain  the  kind  of  schooling  they  desired  for  their 
children.    In  other  words,  the  plan  would  contribute  to  closing  the  advantage 
fsp  between  rich  and  poor,  and  at  the  same  tine  incresse  the  number  of  faml'^ies 
who  could  consider  private  spending  for  education.    All  families  would  be 
required  to  declare  their  expenses  for  school  tuition  beyond  allowances,  for 
which  they  would  receive  modest  tax  credit  designed  to  stimulate  this  practice 
and  ensure  accurate  declaration.   The  total  expenditure  for  schooling,  public 
and  private,  and  how  it  was  distributed  an6ng  various  percentiles  of  the 
population  grouped  by  family  income  would  be  repotted  annually,  so  thst 
legislstors  could  have  accurate  facts  in  set\£ing  allovance  values,  determining 
graduation  acalea,  and  adjusting  public  school  expenditures  to  maintain  a 
desirable  balance.    The  report  would  help  ensure  that  expenditures  for  the  poor 
are  in  a  Just  relationahip  to  those  of  the  well-to-do,  while  retaining  the 
notivation  for  additional  private  spending  to  escalate  the  total  Investment  in 
education.  • 

5*    Allowances  could  be  designed  to  cover  operational  expenses  of  schooling 
only,  or  to  include  necessary  capital  expenditures  and  deprecistlon.    If  designed 
for  operational  expenses  alone,  capital  needs  .for  public  schools  could  be  met  by 
local  bond  issues, ^property  tax  assessments  or  low^interest  construction  loans 
from  state  or  federal  government.    Public  or  private  schools  would  be  eligible 
for  the  latter* 
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6,    Although  ;:hit  propostl  caLU  for  chtn^e  In  the  Mthod  of  flsctl 
dlsbursenenty  it  does  not  prc{>ote  changes  in  the  polltlctl  process  snd  public 
control  of  tsx  sssesstaent^  nor  does  It  r'tqulre  chsnges  of  school  control  or 
sdmlnistrsSion^  such      the  tot^I  shift  from  public  to  prlvste  which  Kilton 
Prledmsn  sdvocstes*    By  channeling  funds  In  a  msnner  similar  to  the  G«I«  Bill, 
the  support  would  be  sufficiently  indirect  to  si  low  as  ouch  locals  control  or 
Independence  as  desired  to  any  accredited  school*    The  cmphssls  would  not  be 
on  the  school *s  iLnput,  but  on  performance,  outcomes  snd  student-psrent 
satlsfsctlon*    SpeclflcsUy,  public  schools  would  continue  to  operste  through 
locsl  or  metropolitan  school  boards*    The  plan  would,  however,  encourage 
flexibility*    Hew  projects  such  as  educational  parks,  contract  operation  of 
schools  by  Industry  or  universities.  Independent  subsystems,  communlcy-opersted 
schools,  decentrsUzatlon,  or  netropolltsn  cooperation  could  be  undertaken 
vlt-hout  hsving  to  recsst  the  financial  system* 

7*    Educational  allowances  would  not  preclude  financing  some  sspects  of 
schooling  directly  thrcugh  instltutlonsl  grants*    Cducitlonsl  res^srch,  for 
example,  could  be  supported  directly  by  federal  or  state  grants  aa  in  Titles 
I  and  III  of  the  E5EA  of  1965,  or  ther'  could  be  increased  emphasis  on  a 
system  such  as  the  twenty  Regional  Educational  Laboratories  to  conduct  or 
coordinate  reaearch  and  evaluation*     Orgsnized  entirely  apart  from  operational 

*rhe  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  is  an  autonomous,  qussi-public  corporstion 
governed  by  a  broadly  repreaentative  regional  board  including  public  and  private 
educators  from  higher  and  Icwer  education.    It  can  be  aupported  by  a  combination 
of  tax,  private  or  foundation  monies*  • 

reaponsibility  for  any  one  ayatem  of  achoola,  agenciea  such  ss  th*  Regional 
Labcratcriea  might  be  less  committed  to  traditional  apnrosches  and  provide  a 
better  bridge  between  univeraity  research  and  all  schools,  public  or  private* 
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8»    A  long*'term  educational  loan  program  would  be  an  effective 

complement  to  educational  allowances*    Tne  Educational' Opportunity  Bank 

* 

proposed  for  college  students  is  a  possible  model*     This  plan  penalts  the 

*Panel  on  Educational  Innovation^  Educational  Opportunity  Bank  (Washington:  1967)* 
Report  issued  by  Chairman  J*R*  Zacharias  under  the  auspices  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee* 

college  student  tojrepay  his  loan  over  a  period  as  long  as  30  or  AO 
years,  at  a  rate  proportional  to  income  following  graduation*  For 
secondary  school  loans  the  parent  would  assume  this  obligation  and  the 
term  of  repayment  would  be  shorter,  but  the  rate  and  time  could  be 
adjusted  to  family  income* 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  suggests  but  one  possible  alternative  for 
setting  the  value  of  allowances  in  relation  to  family  income*    The  curve  could  be 
modified  ac  conditions  or  legislative  policy  dictate* 

For  sah^  of  illustration  we  have  set  normal  public  school  expenditure  at  $1000 
per  student*    To  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  poor  we  have  taken  as  a  financial 
guide  the  More  Effective  Schools  program  advocated  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers*   This  compensatory  plan  has  been  costing  approximately  $400  more  than 
normal  expenditure  per  student  in  some  of  the  big  city^  school  systems  where  it  is 
undergoing  pilot  tests*     Using  this  base,  the  allowance  for  the  poor  is  $1400  per 

*New  York  Times*  August  21,  1968,  "Split  Threatens  Teachers*  Parley*"  Cities 
conducting  M£S  programs  are  New  York,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Newark 
and  Kew  Haven* 

annum*    As  families  become  more  affluent,  the  need  for  family  compensation  decreases, 
but  holds  steady  for  families  below  the  poverty  Hue*    As  income  rises  above  poverty 
levels,  compensatory  funding  is  jradually  reduced, ,but  not  so  rapidly  that  incentive 
to  earn  is  diminished*    Even  for  the  steepest  part  of  the  curve  in  our  example  the 
value  of  the  allowance  is  reduced  by  less  than  half  of  any  sdditional  gain  in  family 
income* 
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The  amount  of  supplementary  funding  necessary  to  make  "school  performance 
of  the  rich  and  poor  ap-.^^roach  a  just  balance  could  be  determined  experimentally 
and  readjusted  through  experience.    A  separate  schedule  could  be  determined  for 
blind>  retarded,  or.  other  children  needing  special  education,  just  as  allowances 
and  amount  of  supplemental  funding  vould  vary  in  relation  to  school  age. 

The  right  side  of  the  diagram  reveals  how  the  more  affluent  would  fare. 
For  example  every  family  with  adjusted  income  over  $6000  would  receive  the 
.standard  expenditure  of  $1000  for  each  student  enrolled  in  a  public  school.  If 
a  family  in  the  $6000  to  $20,000  income  range  chooses  a  nonpublic  school,  the 
value  of  the  allowance  would  be  less  than  in  the  public  school,  with  a  rapid 
decline  in  value  for  incomes  above  $10,000.    In  our  illustration  a  family  earning 
over  $20,000  would  "receive  the  normal  $1000  allowance  for  enrollment  in  a  public 
school,  but  would  be  expected  to  finance  nonpublic  education  entirely  from  its 
own  income. 

Transition  from  the  present  method  of  finance  to  a  system  of  allowances  would 
present  no  insuperable  problems.    One  state  or  community  could  establish  the  plan 
on  an  experimental  basis,  receiving  foundation,  state  or  federal  support  to 
initiate  and  evaluate  the  project.    If  adopted  for  more  widespread  use,  a  partial 
allowance  could  begin  the  transition,  gradually  increasing  in  amount  to  afford  a 
8fflcx>th  adjustment* 

*  *  -  * 

Three  large  questions  arise  immediately:    Would  this  plan  lea'"  to  a  decline 
of  the  public  school  and  a  rapid  growth  in  private  schools?   Would  parent  choice 
6f  schools  lead  to  increased  racial  and  socio-economic  segregation?   Would  the 
proper  separation  of  church  and  state^be  impaired? 
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PUBLIC  VS.  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  CROVrTR 

Under  the  proposed  plan  there  might  be  some  relative  growth  in  the  nonpublic 
sector  of  schooling,  which  today  represents  about  13  per  cent  of  all  school  enroll- 
ment, but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  it  would  be  either  rapid  or  substantial. 
Despite  i/idely  publicized  criticisms,  the  majority  of  Americans  are  satisfied  with 
the  public  school  and  there  is  no  compelling  reason  to  think  they  would  not  con- 
tinue to  be.    Those  who  jare  dissatisfied,  either  mildly  or  bitterly,  are  not 
necessarily  interested  in  private  schools  as  such,  tVey  simply  want  good  schools. 
Voluntary  enrollment  should  stimulate  all  schools  to  respond  to  the  improvements 
that  parents  seek.    If  public  schools  respond  more  rapidly  or  effectively  than 
private  schools,  they  will  prosper.    If  not,  they  will  deservedly  decline. > 

There  would  be  a  significant  change  in  the  socio-economic  and  racial  balance 
of  students  in  the  nonpublic  sector  under  this  plan.    If  the  private  school  were 
no  longer  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  rich,  if  private  schools  enrolled  both  . 
rich  and  poor.  Black  and  White,  their  growth  would  not  constitute  a  divisive 
threat  to  society.    There  would  be  some  blurring  of  lines  between  public  and  pri- 
vate schools--the  private  school  would  be  available  to  all  segai'jnts  of  the  public, 
and  the  public  school  would  be, attended  voluntarily.    Even  if  nonpublic  schools 
were  to  double  in  proportion,  which  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future,  they 
would  enroll  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  American  school' 'children--hardly  a 
aerioua  threat.    The  relative  growth  rates  since  1964  show  the  nonpublic  schools 
in  a  slight  proportional  decline.    Establishing  a  private  school  is  generally  more 
difficult  than  adding  another  public  school  to  an  existing  system  of  schools,. and 
private  schools  tend  to  be  smaller  than  public  schools.    Thus  there  is  little 
likelihood  in  this  country  of  a  substantial  shift  in  relative  size  of  public  and 
private  school  enrollment.    And  such  changes  as  might  occur  would  be  gradual. 
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*  lACIAL  AND  SOCIO-EOONOKIC  IKTBGRATION 

Predicting  the  effect  of  educttioiul  allowancet  on  rtcial  integration  it 
■ore  difficult.    For  the  public  school,  gllovances  would  not  affect  the  problems 
of  integration  aignificantly.    All  the  present  methods  for  combatting  segregation 
could  still  be  employed.    Administrative  control  would  not  be  affected,  restric- 
tions could  atill  limit  open  enrollment  to  prevent  segregation,  school  district 
linea  could  atill  be  redrawn,  metropolitan  educational  parks  could  be  created. 

In  the  nonpublic  sector  many  achoola  would  uae  allowances  in  order  to  broaden 
their  enrollment,  but  there  might  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  predominantly 
segregated  schools,  at  least  in  the  short  run.    Some  of  the  dissidents  in  public 
schools  today  would  depart  in  order  to  create  Black  or  White  private  schools.  But 
.  to  receive  allowancea  theae  schools  would  have  to  be  non-dia criminatory.  This 
would  act  as  a  needed  check.    Since  diasstisfied  Blacks  would  generally  be  leaving 
aegregated  achopla,  that  migration  ahould  not  Jncrease  segregation.    In  any  case, 
few  groups  of  parents.  Black  or  White,  have  the  unanimity  of  opinion,  organizational 
ability,  and  peraiatence  needed  to  atart  a  school.    In  ahort,  the  poaaibillty  of 
a  rapid  apread  of  Black  private  schools  is  remote.    The  fei  that  might  apring  up, 
if  well  run,  might  add  a  measure  to  the  pride  and  dignity  which  the  Blacka  have 
been  ao  long  denied.    If  they  ahould  prove  to  be  as  effective  as  the  Urban  League's 
Street  and  Storefront  Academies,  Kewark  and  Harlm  Prep,  or  Operation  Bootstrap 
in  Watta,  they  might  well  aend  greater  proportiona  of  Blacks  to  good  colleges  and 
Jobs,  allowing  them  to  take  their  place  in  society  on  an  equal  footing  with  Whites.* 

*"Academlea  for  Dropouts",  Timo  (August  2,  1968),  p.  50. 

The  possibility  of  escape  achoola  for  White  re-aegregation  ia  more  troublesome. 
The  difficulty  of  starting. and  operating  a  private  school  would  act  aa  a  constraint 
•here  also.    Proper  and  diacerning  accreditation  would  eliminate  the  obvious  dodges. 
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Thi»  would  call  for  •oat  expert  polidns  to  be  »ure,  but  in  the  long  ma  there  it 
no  re»Bon  to  believe  that  court  action  enforcing. integration  would  be  any  lesi^ 
.tuccesiful  thtn  it  now  it, 

U'Bre  are  thote  who  tee  the  ability  of  the  wealthy  to  "escape"  5o  private 
tchoolt  at  a  breach  of  deaocrttic  equality.    What  it  frequently  overlooked  it 
that  nany  tuburban  public  tchoolt,  tupported  by  public  fundt.  provide  a  timlltr 
"etcape"  through  tocio- economic  isibalance*    Since  broader  racial  and  tocio-economic 
mix  it  tocially  and  tducationtlly  beneficial,  aociety  would  gala  by  nalcing  it 
pottiblc  for  the  poor  or  Black  to  attend  private  tchoolt  or  tuburban  public  tchoolt. 
Allowancet  would  subttantially  incretse  this  pottibility  for  the  lower  or  lower- 
middle  clats  without  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  wealthy  to  afford  private 
tchoolt.   When  parents  are  free  to  choote  tchoolt.  In  the  long  run  they  will 
choose,  according  to  their  lights,  the  better  schools.   The  White  exodus  from 
Inner-clty  schools  has  been  less  a  flight  from  Integration  than  a  flight  from  bad 
education.    The  best  teachers,  the  best  educational  administrators  will  have  no 
part  of  raclat  education,  and  parents  will  seek  them  out. 

SEPARATION  OP  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

Allowances  could  be  redee«ed  at  any  school  providing  a  satisfactory  secular 
education  as  certified  by  a  proper  accreditation  agency.    As  long  as  a  school 
provides  the  education  necessary  for  literacy  and  knowledgesble  citizenship  It 
would  contribute  to  the  public  welfare  and  Justify  public  support.    Ihls  has  pre- 
cedent In  the  operation  of  the  c.I.  Bill  and  atate  tuition  grant  plans  which  per- 
mit enrollment  In  any  accredited  college  or  university  regardless  of  possible 
church  relation,  excepting  only  theological  seminaries  per  se.    Allowances  would 
violate  no  constitutional  restriction  because,  as  In  the  G.I.  Bill,  Individuals 
rather  than  Institutions  are  financed  for  public,  secular  purposes.    It  Is  the 
people,  not  the  state,  who  then  support  the  Institutions  of  their  choice. 
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Ho«t  parent*  and  educators  agree  that  effective  education  takes  place  In  the 

context  of  a  value  system.    Many  believe  the  connection  Is  organic,  and  that  their 
own  value  system  Is  specifically  religious.    In  an  age  that  Is  searching  for  moral 
values,  vt  see  no  valid  reason  to  deny  parents  the  right  to  educate  their  children 
In  the  value  framework  of  their  own  beliefs.    At  present  thla  freedom  Is  denied 
the  poor. 

In  the  past  forty  years  public  spending  for  schooling  has  i:een  rlalng  faster 
than  per  capita  Income.*!  A  greater  proportion  of  fatally  Income  Is  thus  needed  to 

*Charles  S.  Benson,  The  School  and  the  Economic  System  (Chicago:    Science  Research 
Associates,  1966)  p.  72.  ' 

provide  tax  support  for  public  schools.    Private  school  tuition  also  keeps  rlalng 
to  ranaln  competitive  In  quality  with  the  public  school.    The  net  effect  la  that 
It  takea  a  greater  share  of  a  family's  Income  to  choose  a  private  school  while  a 
smaller  share  of  income  remains  after  taxation  for  public  school  support.    In  other 
worda  the  relative  cost  of  opting  out  of  Che  state  ayatem  Is  rising  and  fewer 
families  are  realistically  free  to  pursue  this  alternative.    The  Oregon  decision 
declared  thct  a  state  could  not  create  a  monopoly  In  schooling, **but  It  Is  plain 

**Plerce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  310  (1924). 

enough  that  a  state  could  create  a  virtual  monopoly  by  fiscal  policy.    To  Illustrate, 
were  the  state  auddenly  to  triple  expenditure  for  public  schools,  private  school 
expenditure  would  have  to  keep  pace,  and  a  given  family  would  have  even  less  'Income 
to  pay  the  higher  private  tuition  after  the  tripled  achool  taxes  were  deducte^. 
Very  few  families  could  consider  any  but  public  schooling  under  these  hypothetical 
conditions.    The  educational  allowance  plan  would  arrest  this  trend  and  make  it 
poasible  for  rich  and  poor  alike  to  choose  schooling  in  a. religious  setting,  if  they 
believe  it  to  be  desirable. 
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The  care£ul  research  of  Andrew  Greeley  and  Peter  Kossl,  based  on  a  representative 
national  sample  of  Catholics,  Included  an  Investigation  of  iht  charge  that  religious 
schools  are  socially  divisive.   They  concluded  that  there  Is  no  significant  dif- 
ference In  cosmunlty  Involvement,  Interaction  with  non- Catholics,  concern  about 
"worldly  problems",  and  ittltudes  toward  other  groups,  between  adult  Catholics  who 
received  their  education  In  Catholic  schools  and  those  who  received  their  education 
In  public  schools.*   There  Is  tnodest  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  members  of 

♦Andrew  M.  Greeley  and  Peter  H.'Kossl,  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans 
(Chicago:    Aldlne  Publishing  Company,  1966),  p.  224. 

minority  groups  the  chances  of  successful  Integration  Into  the  larger  society  are 
Increased  If  their  schooling  provides  a  firm  support  for  Identity  with  a  subcultural 
group**  Donald  Erlckson  suggests  that         culturally  homogeneous  schools  may  often 
mitigate  dlvlslveness  rather  than  promoting  It,  for  they  may  provide  a  sense  of 
security  and  Identity  that  permits  the' Individual  to  become  more  open,  tolerant, 
and  venturesome*"**  Moreover,  even  though  religiously  homogeneous  schools  may  be 

**Oonald  A.  Erlckson,  "Contradictory  Studies  of  Parochial  Schooling:  An  Essay 
Review."  School-  Review.  IXXH,  (Spring,  1964),  p*  425. 

divisive  In  certain  respects,  they  cjffer  the  compensatory  value  of  preserving  some 
saving  diversity  In  an  age  of  conformity  and  standardization* 

Moreover  the  burdens  placed  by  secular  schools  on  the  beliefs  of  some  families 
cannot  be  Ignored*   While  It  Is  the  aim  of  public  educators  to  assure  the  religious 
neutrality  of  -  public  schooling,  education  does  not  take  place  In  a  moral  vacuum 
that  leaves  the  student's  aspirations  and  beliefs  unaffected*    It  Is  still  diffi- 
cult for  the  Amlsh  to  accept  the  public  school's  worldly  setting,  for  some  Jews  to 
adjust  to  the  pattern  of  religious  holidays  and  observances,  for  the  daughter  of  a 
fundamentalist  family  to  survive  the  taunts  of  classmates  when  she  wears  no  makeup* 
It  Is  ^essential  to  the  future  of  American  democracy  to  cultivate  toleration  and  pro- 
tect cultural  differences,  rather  than  eliminate  them  by  a  narrow  application  of  the 
melting  pot  philosophy* 


85-871  O  .  72  •  15 
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CHOICE:    THE  NEED  AND  THE  POSSIBILITIES 

White  America  hat  been  puzzled  or  offended  by  Black  America's  demand  for 
"freedom"  coming  a  century  after  the  Civil  War*    In  a  sense  Blacks  are  already 
free»  of  course*    But  vhat  is  the  quality  of  a  freedom  th^t  provides  so  little 
choice  and  control  over  one's  own  life?   Freedom  without  choice^is  a  mockery* 
not  only  to  Blacks  but  to  poor  Americans  of  any  color* 

Unfortunately  "freedom"  and  "choice"  are  captives  of  current  political 

rhetoric  and  are  invoked  even  to  defend  schools  or  political  systems  that  deny 

real  choice  to  minorities*    Cliches  aside*  however,  the  lack  of  choice  ma**  be  one 

of  the  severest  deprivations  of  the  poor*    No  matter  how  well  intended 

institutions  of  welfare  and  education  may  be»  if  they  abridge  an  individual's 

power  to  choose*  to  take  alternate  routes*  to  control'  his  own  affairs*  the  victim 

is  dehumanized  and  becomes  perpetually  dependent*    To  achieve  the  goal  of  "a  single 

society  and  a  single  American  identity"*  the  Kerner  Conniasion  proposed  the 

following  among  "objectives  for  national  action": 

-Opening  up  opportunities  to  those  v(:o  are  restricted  by 
racial  segregation  and  discrimitiatlon*  and  eliminating  all 
barriers  to  their  choice  of  Jobf>*  education  and  housing* 
-Removing  the  frustration  of  poWi^rIessness  among  disadvantaged 
'    by  providing  the  means  for  them  tc  deal  with  the  problems  that 
affect  their  own  lives*  and  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  our^ 
public  and  private  institutions  to  respond  to  these  problems* 


*Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Cownlssion  on  Civil  Disorders  (New  York: 
Bantam  Books*  Inc**  1968)*  p*  413*    New  York  Times  edition* 

Less  understood  are  the  effects  of  subtle  limits  on  choice  that  pervade  even  , 
More  affluent  groups  due  to  an  increasingly  complex*  interdependent*  technological 
society*    "Symptoms  of  alienation  and  depersonalitation"*  writes  Zbigniew  Brzezinski* 
"are  already  easy  co  find*'  Hany  Americans^feel  'less  free**    This  feeling  seems 
connected  with  their  loss  of  'purpose**  for  freedom  implies  choice  of  action*  and 
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♦ 

accion  requires  tn  awareness  of  goals".     Buc  uncil  Individual  Americans  see  the 

♦••The  American  Transition,"  The  New  Republic,  December  23,  1967,  p.  18. 

possibility  of  realistic  "choice  ofaction"  for  school  decisions,  they  are  less 
likely  to  formulate  their  own  educational' goals  or  purpose.    Society  thus  loses  a 
potential  resource  of  ideas  and  imagination,  while  individuals  lose  the 
ttind*stretching  that  comes  with  thought  and  decision. 

Education  is,  or  should  be,  intensely  personal.    A  student's  concept  of 
self  worth  is  markedly  affected  by  his  school  performance.    The  teacher** 
Judgment  of  a  student's  capacity  will  significantly  affect  the  student's  academic 
performance.     At  their  worst  schools  can  be  terribly  destructive.      And  reform 

*Eobert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson,  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom  (New  York:  1968). 
An  experimental  test  predicted  students  who  could  soon  be  expected  to  make 
"significant  academic  improvement.    Teachers  were  told  which  students  would 
Improve*    The  predicted  improvement  was  remarkably  confirmed.    However,  the 
test  was  a  deliberate  fake;  the  students  had  been  selected  at  rsndom.  | 

**A  galaxy  of  authors  have  described  the  devastating  effect  schools  can  have, 

using  impressionistic  observation,  first-hand  teaching  experience,  and  objective  ' 

research  data.    See  for  example  James  Coleman,  John  Holt,  Herbert  Kohl,  Edgar  1 

Friedenberg,  Paul  Goodman  and  Jonathan  Kozol.  ! 

is  a  alow  process— too  slow  for  the  innediate,  legitlnate  concerns  of  a  parent* 
But  for  most«parents  there  is  little  or  no  alternative.    Other  public  schools  are 
generally  unavailable  because  of  attendance  urea  restrictions  or  the  great  difficulty 
in  proving  cause  for  a  transfer ,  and  nonpublic  schools  are  out  of  reach  financially. 
Unless  the  aggrieved  parent  can  arouse  a  large-scale  protest^  he  expects  to  find 
his  individual  complaints  lost  in  a  layered  bureaucracy  or  bluated  against  a 
union  shield  protecting  teachers*  rights*    The  parent  fears  that  his  Ineffective 
protest  may  only  serve  to  antagonize  teachers  and  principal,  thus  further 
Jeopardizing  his  child's  progress.    Relatively  few  families  in  the  world  of  public 
education  face  such  a  dismal,  frustrating  prospect,  but  should  it  be  suffered  by  at.y 
without  adequate  recourse?   It  is  useful  to  test  a. system  by  its  failures  because 
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a  condition  which  adversely  affects  even  a  relative  minority  of  our  vast 
populj^tion  can  still  involve  great  numbers  of  people* 

Much  of  the  iispctus  fcr  school  decentralization  in  Kev  York  City  is  a 
response  to  this  problem.    Aroused  parent  groups  recognize  that  some  schools 
have»  for  one  reason  or  another »  failed  their  constituency »  that  parents  must  have 
effective  and  itoraediatc  ways  to  influence  the  nature  of  schooling  for  their 
children.    Ironically*  in  the  nineteenth  century  vhcn  every  other  licensed  teacher 
was  some  local  politician's  niece»  ve  created  a  professional  bureaucracy  that  vould 
be  inv'    'jrable  to  political  nepotism,    J,t  has  proven  inpewious  as  veil  to  nearly 
every  effort  to  improve  it.    New  York  City  is  now  attempting  to  make  this  well- 
guarded  bureaucracy  responsive  to  connunity  demands*    There  are  other  grounds  for 
decentralization*  but  this  is  among  the  most  persuasive. 

Because  teachero  are  the  key  to  good  schooling* 'one  decentralization  issue 

consists  of  a  demai^d  by  parents  and  community  boards  that  they  be  granted  the 

right  to  appoint  «nd  dismiss  teachers  and  principals.    A  survey  in  1967  of  parents 

in  the  predominantly  Black  Bedford-Stuyvesant  are&,  revealed  that  there  was  little 

desire  2ov  parental  control  of  schools*  and  only  a  third  of  'che  parents  advocated 

* 

parental  power  to  appoint  teachers  and  principals.     But  half  the  parents  believed 

♦Center  for  Urban  Education*  Connunity  Attitudes  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant:    An  Area 
Study  (mimifograph  *  Suoner  1967), 

they  should  have  something  to  say  about  the  replacement  of  incompetent  teachers. 
Could  .it  be  that  they  were  not  c6ncernc(*  primarily  with  gaining  the  power  to 
dismiss  teachers*  but  for  aafeguards  against  poor  teaching?   The  distinction  is 
Important*  for  the  latter  can  be  effectively  provided  by  voluntary  enrollment* 
enabling  parents  to  avoid  a  harmful  school  situation  without  becoming  entangled 
vlth  the  issue  of  parental  dismissal  of  teachers. 
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CHOICE  AND  HANAGERIAL  POWER 


The  allowance  plan  would  provide  such  a  aafeguard  by  making  the  public  school 

aubject  to  choice,  and  in  the  process  strengthen      the  hand  o£  good  public  school 

prlncipala.    Independent  school  headmasters  enjoy  the  advantage  o£  considerable 

autononxy,  much  of  it|  of  course,  a  direct  result  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  their 

achools.    A  private  school  head  may  listen  to  parental  objections  atid  respond  if 

he  Judges  them  to  have  merit »  but  he  knows  that  the  parent  is  cooanittcd  to  his 

school  by  choice  only,  not  necessity.    Confrontations  are  largely  avoided  at  the 

'  outset  because  parents  presumably  know  and  approve  the  basic  features  of  the 

school  br'ire  they  choose  it*    They  implicitly  delegate  their  trust  and  authority 

to  the  school  when  they  request  admission.    This  basic  difference  between  a  private 

headmaster  and  a  public  principal  ia  well  sumnarized  by  Irving  Kristol  in  the 

following  observation  about  New  York  City's  school  problesas; 

Not  all  of  education  in  New  York  City  is  out  of  popular 
favor.    The  affluent  private  achools,  on  the  whole,  are  veil 
regarded  by  parents,  students,  and  teachers.    So  are  the  any thing- 
but-affluent  parochial  schools,  which  the  majority  of  Negro 
parents  would  be  delighted  to  send  their  children  to,  were  there 
room  for  them.    What  is  it  that  makes  these  schools  acceptable' at 
the  least,  desirable' at  the  best? 

The  answer  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  'schools  being  run 
on  principles  of  local  democracy  which  they  are  not.    It  has 
everything  to  do  with  these  schools  being  run  on  principles  of 
delegated  authority.    Specifically,  the  reason  these  schools  .'work' 
better  is  that  they  are  governed  by  headmasters  who  have  considerable 
managerial  power,  managerial  discretion,- managerial  lununity  to 
outside  pressures  Cincluding  parental  pressures).    From  what  I 
have  seen  of  public  school  principals  in  New  York  City,  they  compare 
favorably  enough  to  private  school  headmasters*    What  they  lack  is 
any  kind  of  real  power  to  do  a  good  Job.* 


"Decentralization  for  What?",  The  Public  Interest,  Spring  1968,  p. 22. 


Parent-controlled  schools  'are  rare  in  the  private  sector.    T^.ey  exist 
where  a  group  of  parents  with  unusually  uniform  beliefs  in  educational  ends  and 
means  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  cooperate  under  the  administrative  leadership 
of  a  man^they  trust.    It  is  far  more  difficult  for  a  public  school  principal 
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to  opertte  a  coanunity  or  parant- controlled  achool  becauae  tha  enrollm^t  la 
largely  involuntary*    Decentrallzatlcn  plana  which  include  parental  or  coonunity 
control  without  voluntary  enrollment  preaent  tha  haxard  of  weakening  still 
further  the  principals  authority*    School  decentralization  that  faila  to  auatain 
or  atrengthen  the  principal 'a  authority  nay  raiae  more  problema  than  it  aolvea. 

The  liaitationa  on  tho  public  achool  pi'incXpal's  paver  are  baaically  of 
two  kinda*    One  ia  the  school  syatea  admlniatration  above  him,  including  teacher 
and  enployee  uniona  operating  through  central  officea*  >  Ihio  adniniatrative  atruc- 
ture  need  not  be  affected  by  voluntary  enrollaent*    A  aecood  limitation  ia  the 
power  exerciaed  indirectly  by  parents  and  coonunity*   Parenta  quite  rightly 
believe  they  ahould  have  a  voice  in  the  education  of  their  own  children*  Thia 
parental  claim  la  even  more  juatif ied  when  law  requires  school  £tttndance  and  for 
moat  parenta  only  ont  achool  ia  available*    A  principal  ia  placed  under  consider- 
able constraint  ia  thfese  circumstancea  to  offer  an  educational  diet  which  ia  unob- 
jectionable to  every  parent  who  must  utilize  hia  achool*    It  often  resulta  in  a 
bland  neutrality  beat  auited  to  avoid  controversy  and  bore  atudenta* 

In  the  face  of  today V  incredible  pressures,  a  principal  needa  all  the 
admlniatrative  power  he'  can  muatar*    Consider  the  bitter  dissatiaf action  or  pear 
chaoa  that  prevaila  in  a  number  of  ghetto  schools*    The  principal  ia  not  only 
expected  to  op'irate  hia  achool  on  a  buainess-as-usual  basis,  but  is  also  asked 
to  make  major  reforms  in  an  atmoaphere  charged  with  anger,  hoatility  and  diatrust* 
Even  though  emotional  reactions  may  be  justified,  teachera  and  atudenta  are  dlatracted 
by  the  turbulent  atmosphere  of  frequent  confrontations*    People  become  defensive, 
self-justifying,  unyielding  and  aullen*    In  a  school  ao  beleaguered  reform  ia  all 
but  ifflpoasible*    Only  revolution  holda  much  promise  when  change  ia  demanded  under 
chaotic  conditions* 

Some  contend  >that  recent  eruptiona  in  inner  city  achools  are  a  necessary 
prelude" of  better  things  to  come*    And  as  long  as  students  and  parents  have  no 
.alternative  they  are  forced  to  correct  the  problem  in  the  local  school*    If  all 
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tcudentt  were  conpelled  to  attend  public  schools,  particularly  the  children  of 
rich  and  politically  powerful  paifentt,  the  argument  goes,  the  dynmlct  of  refora 
would  operate  even  aore  effectively.    But  at  it,  it,  dlttatlifactlon  with  a  given 
school  Is  dissipated  by  parents  who  have  the  capability  to  send  their  children 
alse^er*.    Othervrlse  the    ^^?*ture  for  refor*  vould  Ciod  powerful  chaaplons  until 
the  reaction  was  sufficient      force  the  needed  veforsie. 

It  Is  true  that  with  the  private  schools  here  '^o  stay,  by  parental  choice 
and  constitutional  guarantee,  the  wealthy  contlm*e  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
avoldlni^  an  Inferior  education  while  the  poor  are  left  behind  to  cope  with  bad 
schools  In  a  cllnate  of  aountlng  frustration.    And  change  nay  come  too  late  for 
May  a  parent's  child.  ^Depressed  by  the  snall*s  pace  of  reform  and  their  own 
helplessness,  dissatisfied  parents  may  become  fatalistic  rather  than  effectively 
reformist,  and  In  time  Ignore  the  problem  they  seem  powerless  to  correct**an  attl* 
tude  of  hopelessness  that  may  Infect  the  child's  attitude  toward  ^^aool  and  the 
M)oie  process  of  education* 

Under  tha  educational  allowance^^  plan,  criticism  of  an  Ineffective  school 
vould  be  backed  Implicitly  by  the  right  of  withdrawal.    The  school-jt«ich  experl* 
ences  a  substantial  decline  In  enrollment  would >be  obliged  to  lo^tove  or  face  the 
pt^ospect  of  perishing*    Instead  of  controversy,  confrontation,  or  frustration, 
the  spur  to  reform  would  be  the  failure  of  the  scheol  to  hold  Its  clientele**  And 
the  parent  Is  In  a  position  to  exercise  an  effective,  responsible  option  for  the 
benefit  of  his  child. 

Would  this  result  In  d'^tlc  shifts  of  students  from  school  to  school? 
Doubtless,  parents*  would  think  and  talk  about  choosing  other  schools,  just  as. 
college  students  do*   But  many  factors  would  operate  to  make  the  local  public 
rchool  the, over^elMng  choice*    Not  only  i^re  most  parents  satisfied  with  the 
public  school,  they  prefer  the  convenience  of  the  closest  school*   Problems  of 
distance  and  transportation  would  not  deter  the  bitterly  discontented  fron  moving, 
but  in  most  schools  they  represent  a  small  percentage* 
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If  so  nany  vculd  continue  to  patronize  the  local  public  s    >ol,  what 
%n.vtauc  Is  there  to  change  the  system  of  school'  finance?    The  point  Is  that 
parents  of  students  who  remain  would  have  made  a  voluntary  choice,  and  they  would 
have  a  stake  In  seeing  their  Judgni<*nt  confirmed.    Given  this  changed  attitude 
the  principal  would  be  ©ore  likely  to  receive  the  support  necessary  to  make  his 
school  live  up  to  the  confidence  o£  those  vho  choose  to  remain.    And  the  potential 
dissidents  would  be  elsewhere. 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  many  unsatisfactory  schools  today  do  know 
how  to  operate  better  schools  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  prevailing 
malaise.    Some  critics  maintain  that  poor  schools  are  staffed  by  Incompetent 
teachers — people  \Mo  are  cruel»  Insecure,  racist,  Inflexlb?'     There  are  ample 
numbers  who  answer  this  d  est  crip  t  Ion,  not  always  for  lack  of  talent  and  dedication 
but  because  of  the  problems  they  face.    A  principal  with  sufficient  admlnlstra- 
tlve  power  has  a  better  chance  to  redeem  or  replace  these  teachers.    Under  a 
system  o£  parental  choice  the  school  that  Is  truly  beyond  reform  will  die  for 
lack  of  patronage,  rather  than  having  Its  Ineffectiveness  masked  by  a  full  but 
captive  enrollment.  - 

THE  HAZARjDS  OF  CHOICE 

Many  vho  are  attracted  to  the  Idea  of  choice  In  schooling  may  reject  It 
reluctantly  because  they  believe  few  parents,  themselves  excepted,  are  capable 
of  making  wise  decisions.    For  all  our  democratic  tenets  we  have  little  faith  In 
the  Judgment  of  our  fellow  men  even  In  matter*  £tect  only  their  own  lives 

and  children.  This  despite  the  broadest  systec  schujllng  ever  designed  to" 
nurture  an  educated  clftizenry  capable  of  making  Intelligent  decisions,  not  only 
personal  but  In  public  affairs  as  well. 

To  what  extent  are  parents  capable  of  making  choices  regarding  the  education 
of  their  children?    If  formal  schooling  Is' taken  as  a  test,  today's  parents  are 
better  educated  than  any  earlier  genera-iwa.    In  1900  6.47.  of  the  .American  17-ycar 
old 'population  were  high  school  graduates;  while  by  1964,  76.37.  of  ihc  same  group 
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we're  graduates.     'Although  the  capacity  of  unschooled  parents  to  make  vise 


U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  (Washington:  U.S. 
Govertwient  Printing  Office,  1967),  p.  52. 


decsisions  was  a  Justified  concern  a  century  ago,,  there  is  far  Ic      ground  for 
doubt  in  our  time.    Parents  today  recognize  as  never  before  that  effective, 
relevant  education  is  important  for  their  children.    The  school  dropout's  apparent 
rejection  of  education  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  or  his  parents  spurn 
education  as  such;  he  is  rejecting  a  particular  school  or  situation.    A  differ- 
ent school,  voluntarily  chosen,  may  produce  a  marked  change  in  motivation,  as 
is  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  Urban  League's  Street  and  Storefront 
Academies : 

...school  administrators  complain  that  students  do  not  react 
to  traditional  curricula.   Yet  in  the  street  academies,  dropouts 
work  diligently  at  bisic  and  conventional  subjects,  spurred  by 
•    special  studies  which  may -satisfy  their  specific  interests. 
Administrators  complain  that  'disruptive  pupils'  disturb  their 
classes,  wtdle  in  street  academies  students  who  might  have  been  . 
regarded  as  disruptive  submit  to,  even  learn  undef,  greater 
constraints  than  exist  in  any  public  school.  ...  Guidance  coun- 
selors prescribe  Job  t^aining  and  vocational  courses  for  slow  and 
disruptive  students,  while  the  street  academies  have  shown  that 
many  of  j^hese  young  people  want  to  go  to  college  and  can  go  to 
college. 


Chris  Tree,  "Storefront  Schools",  Urban  Review.  February  1968,  p.  29. 


Industry  is  achieving  similar  results  with  voluntary  programs  of  basic  schooling 
in  the  three  R's  for  employees  who  seemingly  avoided  all  education,  whether  in 
school  or  out.*    Given  relevant  schooling  freely  chosen  at  a  time  when  moti- 


Rasa  Gustaitis,  "Private  Industry's  Factory  Classrooms",  The  Reporter. 
September  7,  1967,  p.  23. 


vation  is  strong,  the  dropout's  educational  aspiration  is  higher  than  is  convnonly 
supposed.    Tb*  damaging  consequences  of  dropping  school  are  largely  the  product 
of  a  society  which  provides  but  one  channel  for  schooling  at  an  age  decreed  by 
legislation.    The  march  relentlessly  grinds  by  the  laggard  in  lock-step.  Given 
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a  choice  people  could  elect  different  settings  and  ages  to  pursue  their  schooling, 
and  dropping  out  would  not  be  so  perilous  because  there  would  be  honorable  ways 
to  acquire  an  education  in  other  times  and  circurastances.    Our  present  system 
lacks  the  variety  and  inhibits  the  free  volition. 

Giving  parents  or  students  greater  responsibility  for  educational  decision 
does  not  imply  a  diminishing  role  of  counselling  by  professional  educators. 
Parents  will  seek  the  acjvice  of  educators  to  the  extent  that  they  respect  their 
Judgment  and  understanding*    But  the  point  is,  deeper  involvement  of  parents  in 
the  decision-making  may  bring  many  dividends  in  the  form  of  more  thoughtful  con- 
cern for  the  elements  of  good  schooling  and  where  it  cZi  be  found.    As  a  Black 
cocnmentator  said  recently:    "Education  is  too  important  to  leave  solely  in  the 
hands  of  professional  educators"*    In  the  twenty-first  century  the  hazards  regard- 
ing school  choice  may  consist  not  in  the  risk  of  erroneous  decision  from  parental 
choice,  but  rather  in  the  loss  to  education  if  we  fail  to  enlist  fully  the  imagi- 
nation and  responsibility  of  parents  and  students. 

RESPONSE  AMD  RELEVANCE 

Margaret  Heade  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000  schools  as  we  know  them  today 
will  no  longer  exist.    Given  the  accelerating  rate  of  change  It  is  easy  enough 
to  Imagine  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century  so  radically  altering  the 
world  that  the  present  form  of  schooling  will  be  superseded.    This  assumes,  of 
course,  that  our  schools  are  responsive  to  change  in  the  wrld.    How  much  funda- 
mental change  in  schooling  has  there  been  in  the  last  century?    Can  we  detect  • 
today  even  the  bare  beginnings  of  the  predicted  revolution?    There  are  few  signs 
that  it  is  occurring.    We  see  today,  in  fact,  more  signs  of  atrophy  than  of  revo- 
lution* 

In  the  future  there  will  be  even  more  need  than  exists  today  to  choose 
between  different  kinds  of  schooling,  each  of  which  is  appropriate  for  desirable 
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but  different  goals.    The  results  of  educational  research  are  not  converging  to 
the  point  where  a  particular  method  or  approach  or  a  certain  type  of  ichool  will 
be  proven  ipost  effective  and  sacrosanct.    Instead,  we  are  moving  In  the  other 
direction.    Not  only  will  more  different  methods  of  education  be  developed,  we 
will  also  be  Increasingly  able  to  analyze  their  effects  on  different  people  Into 
a  number  of  fairly  precise  outcomes,  both  desirable  and  undesirable.    In  a  pre- 
liminary sense  we  see  this  divergence  today  between  those  who  seek  for  their 
children  a  solid  grounding  In. the  basic  disciplines,  manipulative  competence  and 
accuracy,  and  a  capacity  for  rigorous,  sustained  work.  In  contrast  to  parents  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  these  ends,  worthy  as  they  might  be.  In  order  to  ensure 
maximum  development  of  creative  imagination,  spontaneity,  curiosity  and  enthusi- 
asm.- Every  school,  every  teacher  has  to  strike  a  balance  between  these  objectives. 
But  who. is  to  say  which  mix  or  emphasis' shotild  be  offered  to  a  particular  child? 
It  is  not  that  parent  and  student  capacity  for  wise  decision  in  this  regard  is 
somehow  blessed  with  natural  wisdom.    Rather  the  harmful  effects  of  assigning 
this  responsibility  elsewhere  are  even  greater,  especially  in  a  country  that 
esteems  the  Independent  individual  and  is  apprehensive  about  growing" conformity  and 
standardization. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  institutions  responsive  and  relevant  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances;  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  break  loose  to  new  forma, 
difficult  to  overcome  inertia  to  Implement  new  ideas.    Schools  today  are  too  well 
protected  from  competition.    As  long  as  parents  and  students  are  not  stimulated 
to  weigh  educational  alternatives,  and  the  method  of  school  finance  guarantee3 
a  block  enrollment  regardless  of  the  educational  effectiveness  of  a  given  school, 
there  will  be  only  a  limited  response  and  involvement  by  parents  and  students. 
And  are  they  not  the  raison  d'etre  of  schooling  in  the  first  place? 
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A  STUDY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  IKDEPENDENT  SCHOOL 


Foreword 


Dltcuttlons  about  the  relative  tterltt  or  desMrltt  of  private  at 
compared  with  public  education  cofaoonly  rest  on  attunptlons  regarding 
public  attitudes  which  hMVfi  never  been  carefully  lurveyed.    How  touch 
does  the  public  know  about  t>rlvate  ichooli?   What  does  It  think  of  them? 
Answers  to  these  questions  have  been  either  purely  conjectural  or 
reflections  of  personal  bits.,  In  view  of  the  Intense  current  debate 
about  all  kinds  and  all  levels  of  education  It  becones  Increasingly 
Important  to  have  an  accurate  assessment  of  what  people  the  country  over 
do  In  fact  think  and  believe*    To  this  end  Gallup  International  was 
comlssloned  by  this  Study  to  conduct  a  national  survey  of  how  the 
public  views  nonpublic  schools*    A  sumary  of  the  Important  findings, 
adapted  from  the  text  of  the  Gallup  Report,  Is  presented  here. 

Fortunately,  CFK,  Ltd.,  also  engaged  Gallup  International  to 
conduct  "A  Survey  of  the  Public •s  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public  Schools." 
Field  work  for  the  public  and  private  school  surveys  was  done  at  the 
same  time,  utilising  the  same  sample  and  Interviewers*    So  for  the  first 
time  valid  Information  Is  available  regarding  the  public's  knowledge  and 
opinions  about  Its  schools,  public  and  private. 

The  Gallup  survey  reported  here  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Independence  Foundation.  The  Danforth  Foundation  provides  the  major 
support  for  A  Study  of  the  American  Independent  School.  The  Study  staff 
Is  preparing  a  book  length  Report  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  the  world 
of  private  schools.  The  Report  will  be  based  on  a  substantial  question- 
naire survey  and  extensive  school  visits  covering  all  types  of  private, 
parochial  and  Independent  schools. 


Cambridge,  Hassachusetts 

July  29,  1969 
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HOW  THE  PUBLIC  VIEWS  HONPUBUC  SCHOOLS 


This  aurvey,  undertaken  at  part  of  A  Study  of  the  American  Independent 
School,  has  sought  to  detannine,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  views  of  the 
public  regarding  nonpublic  school  education. 

In  all,  1505  adults  were  Interviewed  by  327  members  of  the  nationwide 
field  ftaff  of  Gallup  International.    These  Interviews  were  conducted  in 
all  areas  of  the  country  and  in  all  types  of  coranunities  selected  by 
random  methods.    These  connunities,  taken  together,  represent  a  microcosm 
of  the  nation. 


Questions  Included  in  the  Interviewing  form  were  selected  after  many 
pre-tests  conducted  in  the  interviewing  center  in  Hopewell,  Mew  Jersey, 
and  after  a  pilot  atudy  undertaken  in  27  areas  of  the  country.    The  survey 
represents  the  Joint  planning  of  the  staff  of  A  Study  of  the  Aaerlcan 
Independent  School  and  the  staff  of  Gallup  International. 

The  field  work  for  this  survey  was  conducted  during  the  period  of 
February  4  through  February  20,  1969. 

In  the  early  testing  of  the  cjuestionnaire  form  it  was  discovered  that 
the  general  public  is  not  familiar  with  the  term  "Independent",  but 
classifies  nonpublic  schools  as  either  "private"  or  "parochial".  By 
I'parochlal"  the  public  generally  means  Roman  Catholic  schools  only,  using 

private   when  referring  to  schools  operated  by  other  rellgloua  groups. 
Thla  terminology  prevails,  although  some  non-Catholic  denominations,  the 
Lutherana  for  example,  also  refer  to  their  schools  as  "parochial",  and 
the  Roman  Cathollca  themselves  distinguish  between  three  types  of  Catholic 
schoola:    diocesan  achools,  parochial  schools  and  private  academies. 

It  was  thought  best  to  overlook  these  differences  in  terminology  and 
attempt  to  assess  public  opinion  on  "private"  and  "parochial"  schools. 

Although  parochial  schools  are  present  in  70  per  cent  of  American 
comnunltles,  the  fact  that  private  schools  are  to  be  found  in  only  a 
third  of  the  communities  in  the  United  SUtes  posed  a  major  problem. 
Obviously  it  is  difficult  for  citizens  to  make  meaningful  comparison* 
between  private,  parochial  and  public  schools  except  in  comnunities  where 
all  three  types  are  present.    Fortunately,  most  of  the  areas  with  private 
schools  also  have  parochial  schools.    In  these  areas  respondents  were  in 
a  position  to  make  more  meaningful  comparisons  between  the  three  types  of 
schools. 


For  many  questions,  therefore,  responses  from  areas  where  private 
and  parochial  schools  exist  are  reported  separately,  alon^i;  with  the  national 
results.    The  sample  base  for  these  responses  is  reduced  to  435  which  means 
that  results  must  make  added  allowance  for  8aiq>ling  error. 

One  other  Important  point  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  Interpreting 
results,  the  factor  of  loyalty.    Individuals  who  have  attended  any  one  of 
the  three  klnda  of  schools,  or  who  have  children  or  grandchildren  now 
attandlng  them,  tend  to  be  loyal  to  that  type  of  school. 
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Government  figures  for  1965-66  Indicate  thtt  about  6.3  million,  or 
13  per  cent,  of  ill  students  enrolled  In  elenentsry  snd  secondary  schools 
In  the  United  Ststes  sttend  nonpublic  schools.    The  church-re Isted  schools 
sccount  for  the  grest  toajorlty  of  these  students,  while  s  little  more  thsn 
five  per  cent  of  them  sttend  non-church  prlvste  schools.    To  suppleoient 
the  very  small  number  of  respondents  who  hsve  children  sttendlng  these 
schools,  the  sample  was  sugmented  by  88  Interviews  vlth  psrents  who  now 
hsve  children  In  nonpublic  schools.    These  sre  useful  In  the  esse  of  some 
questions,  but  the  very  small  sample  baae  should  be  kept  In  mind  In  drawing 
conclusions. 


HOW  WELL  INFORMED  IS  THE  AMERICAN  FUBUC 
ABOUT  NONFUSLIC  EDUCATION? 


Ihe  American  public  is  poorly  Informed  about  nonpublic  schools.  Ihls, 
perhaps.  Is  to  be  expected  since  only  one  person  In  thtse  lives  In  s 
community  where  private  schools  sre  to  be  found,  snd  only  one  student  In 
every  eight  throughout  the  nation  attends  a  nonpublic  schooll. 

By  slmost  every  test,  the  public  reveals  little  knowledgi\  sbout  non- 
public schools,  especially  about  private  non-church  schools.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  Is  also  not  well  Informed  about  the  public  schools— even 
those  In  their  own  cocnunltles.    In  a  companion  survey  dealing  with  the 
public  schools,  this  finding  was  reported! 

**Mo8t  of  the  Information  that  the  public 
posrssses  sbout  the  public  schools  concerns 
the  happenings,  the  news,  reported  In  the 
newspapers  or  through  other  media.  Knowledge 
about  education  Itself  Is  very  limited,  st 
lesst  the  kind  of  knowledge  thst  hss  to  do 
vlth  the  currlcultim  snd  gosls  of  modern 
educstion."  ^' 

In  this  same  survey  dealing  with  the  public  schools.  It  wss  found 
thst  four  In  ten  of  those  Interviewed  (41%)  said  they  knew  '*very  little" 
about  the  public  schools  In  their  own  community.    On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  two-thirds  ssy  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  their  schools. 
Mostly  they  went  the  kind  of  Information  that  Is  seldom  reported— the  nature 
of  the  courses  tsught,  Innovstlons  being  tried,  changing  college  admittance 
requirements,  the  meaning  of  test  scores,  changes  In  the  curriculum  snd 
the  ressons  for  the  chsnges* 

The  same  sltustlon  Is  found  to  sn  even  grester  degree  regarding  the 
nonpublic  schools,  since  lass  Is  reported  about  them  In  the  news  medls. 
For  example,  when  those  who  llva  in  communities  with  prlvste  schools  wer^ 
ssked  If  they  happened  to  know  how  these  schools  are  supported,  slightly 
more  thsn  hslf  ventured  s  guess.    Wien  they  were  asked  sbout  the  tuition 
chsrged,  only  27  psr  cent  made  a  guess*   And  only  11  per  cent  ssld  thst  they 
thought  loans  and  scholsrshlps  were  available. 


1*    CFK  Ltd.,  A  Survey  of  the  Public's  Attitudes  Towsrd  The  Public  Schools 
1969  "  by  Gallup  Intenutloncl,  Spring  1969. 
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VHAT  DOES  THE  PUBUC  THINK  ABOUT 
THE  QUAUTY  OF  NONPUBUC  KDUaTIOM? 


To  provide  an  Index  for  assOfslrK  public  opinion  sbout  the  quality  of 
nonpublic  fchools,  reipondentf  were  4fked  to  compere  them  with  public 
schoolf.    The  following  question  wei  e^tked: 

"If  you  were  to  rete  the  qusUty  of  .education 
received  by  children  In  your  community,  which 
one  would  you  aey  la  best—private ,  parochial, 
or  public  school?" 

For  the  national  sample  the  results  were: 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  14Z 

PAROCHIAL  SCHX>L  15% 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  43Z 

ALL  EQUAL  20% 

NO  OPINION  8% 

Obviously,  since  the  question  cslls  for  a  comparison  It  Is  relatively 
meaningless  In  communities  where  private  and  parochial  schools  do  not  exist* 
By  comparing  the  national  response  to  that  from  comnunltles  where  all  three 
types  of  schools  are  pre8ent*-sbout  one- third  of  the  nation— it  can  be  seen 
thst  nonpublic  schools  sre  regarded  much  more  favorably  where  they  are 
known*    For  these  comnunltles  the  snswers  are  as  follows: 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  24% 

PAROCHUL  SCHOOL  21% 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  32% 

ALL  EQUA):  20% 

NO  OPINION  3% 

If  the  choice  of  prlvste  school  (24%)  Is  combined  with  the  choice  of 
parochlsl  school  (21%),  then  the  vote  for  the  nonpublic  school  is  substsn* 
tlally  larger  thsn  that  given  the  public  school  (32%)* 

The  size  of  the  private  school  vote  Is  noteworthy*    If  one  takea  account 
of  the  loyalty  factor  discussed  earlier  and  bears  In  mind  that  only  2  per 
cent  to  3  per  cznt  of  the  rtudents  in  these  conmunltles,  on  the  average, 
attend  private  schools*  the  endorsement  of  the  latter  Is  all  the  more  striking. 

Each  person  was  ssked  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  choice*    The  ret:son 
cited  most  often  by  those  who  believe  the  quality  of  education  is  best  in  the 
private  achool  is  that. the  atudent  receives  more  personal  attention*  In 
the  case  of  parochial  schoola,  the  reason  cited  most  often  is  discipline* 
Those  who  believe  the  public  schools  are  best  most  often  give  as  their  reason 
the  sssocistlon  students  have  with  all  segments  of  society* 

Surprisingly,  rather  few  choices  are  based  upon  the  educational  ^)rogram, 
or  the  quality  of  education  per  se*    In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  judge  quality  by  the  way  students  are  dealt  with  as  individuals* 
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IS  THK  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  UNDEMOCRATIC? 


Relatively  few  persons  interviewed  in  this  study  believe  thst  private 
schools  are  essentially  undemocratic.    Rather,  private  schools  are 
regarded  as  s  natural  conconmltant  o£  a  pluralistic  society. 

Although  many  believe  that  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  public  schools  is 
thst  they  •*bring  all  classes  of  people  together"  and  that  they  provide  a 
"more  true-to-life  environment"  in  which  to  teach  young  people,  yet  those 
who  hold  this  view  would  not  insist  that  all  children  be  required  to  attend 
public  schools. 

To  probe  views  on  this  aspect  of  (education,  the  folloxflng  question  was 
put  to  all  persons  reached  by  the  survey: 

"As  you  know,  there  is  talk  about  taking  open  land 
and  building  new  cities  in  this  country.  New 
cities,  of  course,  vrould  Include  people  of  all 
religions  and  races.    If  such  communities  are  built, 
should  there  be  parochial  snd  private  schools  in 
addition  to  public  achools?" 

This  question  offers  those  who  believe  strongly  that  the  three-school 
system  is  divisive  and  that  all  children  should  be  enrolled  in  one  kind 
of  school  an  opportunity  to  register  this  opinion. 

Thst  the  great  majority  of  citizens  accept  the  present  three-school 
system  is  Indicated  by  the  response  to  the  above  question.    Whether  they 
now  live  in  coimunities  with  or  without  private  schools,  most  citizens 
register  a  substantial  vote  in  favor  of  the  three-school  system. 

For  the,  nation  as  a  whole,  the  vote  is: 

Yes,  there  should  be  parochial  and  private  schools  72% 

No,  there  should  not  be  parochial  and 

private  schools  23Z 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  57. 

The  vote  for  nonpublic  schools  is  even  higher  in  those  areas  where  such 
schools  are  to  be  found,  as  the  following  figures  show.    In  the  three- 
school  area: 

Yes,  there  should  be  psrochial  and  private  schools  847. 

No,  there  should  not  be  parochial  and 

private  schools  127. 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  47* 


85-871  O  .  72  .  IS 
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anjwer  he  did.    Analysis  of  reasonr  for  voting  "No»'  show  that  most  of 
those  In  this  group  cite  reasons  that  have  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  undemocratic  nature  of  nonpublic  schools. 

4    «!!*"^'/°^"'*?'^''         ^^'^        P""^*^  good  'nd  th?re 

Is  no  need,  therefore,  for  private  or  parochial  schools.    A  few  voice 
opposition  because  they  assume  that  the  nonpublic  school,  would  -e 
supported  by  tax  money.    Opposition  on  the  grounds  that  such  schwls  are 
unde»ocratlc..that  all  should  be  equal  In  educatlon-ls  UmiteS^  "b^" 
2  per  cent  of  the  nation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  favor  the  thre*i-school  system 
say,  "There  should  be  a  right  to  choose."  ^ 


TO  WHAT  EXTDJT  WOULD  PAREOTS  CHOOSE  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 
IF  IT  WERE  MADE  POSSIBLE  FINANCIALLY 

invn^n^rJI  f'^^J^  Its  children  to  a  public  or  to  a  private  achool 

Involves  a  whole  cluster  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  money, 
fl!*-  fsctor  with  great  accuracy  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of 

At  the  same  time.  It  was  thought  useful  to  try  to  gain  some  Inslttht 

thi:  SsS'""  °'  -^-"^  the'::ho"rb;":.'& 

"If  you  had  the  money,  or  If  your  children 
could  get  free  tuition,  would  you  send  them 
to  a  private  school,  to  a  church-related 
school  (parochial),  or  to  a  public  school?" 

Nationally,  the  responses  •'ere  as  follows: 

w-uld  send  children  to  private  school  187. 
Would  send  children  to  parochial  school  22X 
Would  send  children  to  public  school  577. 
No  opinion 

..h^^l  '"P°"«"  of  tho.e  who  itve  In  are.,  where  prlvte  and  parochial 
n!S.r^'i  T'  °^  ~"  -.nlngful.    In  the  prlvite  and 

parochial  school  areas  these  results  were  obtained: 

Mould  vend  children  to  private  school  30X 
Mould  send  children  to  parochial  school  29% 
Mould  send  children  to  public  school  41% 

Vhen  the  figures  for  private  and  parochial  school,  are  coablned.  the 
total  exceeds  that  for  the  public  schools,  but  It  Is  Intereatlng  to  note 
o'th?.  re"  '"at  would  result  In  the  three  Lctow  a1c«SJng 

of  "  Pl'"  •  "tgh  value  on  the  av.llablllfy 
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SHDULD  PAREKTS  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUOSHS 
BE  HELPED  Ki  PUBLIC  FINANCING? 


The  Iffue  of  the  public  financing  of  nonpublic  education  Is  highly 
complex*    In  every  gtate  where  legislation  has  been  proposedt  It  takes  a 
different  form* 

To  obtain  sotae  Insight  Into  the  way  the  public  would  view  a  radically 
different  approach  to  the  public  financing  of  all  schools,  the  question, 
stated  below,  was  asked  of  the  entire  national  sample; 


"In  some  nations,  the  government  allots  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  each  child  for  his  education* 
The  parents  can  then  send  the  child  to  any  public, 
parochial,  or  private  school  they  choose*  Would 
you  like  to  see  such  an  Idea  adopted  In  this 
country?" 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  vays  of  giving  financial 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools,  some  of  which  are  now  In  effect*    The  merit  of 
the  question  stated  above  Is  that  It  puts  the  whole  Issue  In  a  new  contextt 
although  It  has  the  drawback  of  posing  an  unfamiliar  plan  for  financing 
all  types  of  schooling* 

Responses  to  the  above  question,  which  were  Identical  for  both  the 
entire  national  sample  and  the  three*school  areas,  showed  the  following 
division  of  opinion: 


The  chief  objection  to  this  Idea  is  that  It  might  give  the  government 
too  much  control  over"what  to  do  and  where  to  go*'  <20X)*    The  next  most 
frequent  criticism  Is  that  parents  should  pay  for  any  schooling  that  Is 
not  public  schooling  (10%),  and  that  It  would  raise  taxes  (6%)* 

About  half  who  favor  the  plan  give  as  their  reason  that  parents  should 
have  A  choice  of  different  types  of  schools  for  their  children,  and  about 
ha^    favor  It  because  they  think  the  plan  would  help  needy  children  and 
promote  equal  educational  opportunity*    The  lower  Income  groups  support 
this  proposal  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the  highest  Income  groups. 


ficamlnatlon  of  the  findings  on  key  questions  dealing  with  private 
education  falls  to  show  very  great  dlffer<snces  by  socio-economic  groups. 
For  example,  on  the  question  of  having  the  three*school  system  In  new 
cities,  all  the  major  groups  voted  In  favor— and  by  subsUntlal  margins. 


Those  In  favor  of  this  policy 

Those  who  oppose 

No  opinion  or  No  answer 


377. 
4% 


DO  OPINIONS  ABOUT  NONPUBLIC  SCHDOLS  DIFFER 
BY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  GROUPS?    RELIGION?  RACE? 


9 
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Younger  persons  are  aligUtly  more  in  favor  of  thii  three-achool  ayaten 
than  o/der  peraona  (81%  aged  21  to  29,  7J%  aged  30  to  A9,  67%  over  50). 
Those  who  live  in  the  largeat  citiea  favor  the  idea  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  those  vho  live  in  the  analler  cities.    Roman  Catholica, 
understandably,  fsvor  the  ides  more  thsn  Protestsnts.    ActusIIy,  no 
inportsnt  segment  of  society  voted  sgsinst  the  ides. 

On  snother  key  question,  government  financisi  support  of  nonpublic 
schools  by  mesns  of  sllotments  to  psrents,  those  most  ir  Csvor  sre  Roman 
Cstholics.    Young  sdults  sre  almost  evenly  divided,  ss  sre  persons  living 
in  the  Isrgest  cities  snd  those  in  the  lowest  income  cstegories.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Soman  Catholics  snd  non-whites,  sll  groups  ess t  more 
votes  sgsinst  thsn  for  this  form  of  financial  support  of  nonpublic  schools. 

•When  responses  to  other  questions  asked  in  this  survey  sre  examined, 
opposition  to  nonpublic  schools  is  not  found  in  sny  Isrge  group  in  the 
populstion.    One  reason,  perhaps,  is  thst  esch  respondent  perceives  some 
type  of  private  or  parochial  school  that  is  available  to  the  religious 
or  socio-economic  group  he  represents. 

Anslysis  of  all  responses  sccording  to  sge  reveals  consistently  thst 
the  younger  the  age  group,  the  more  favorable  the  view  of  nonpublic  schools. 

The  number  of  Kegro  sdults  in  the  genersl  popult'tion  is  spproximately 
10  per  cent.    The  number  reached  in  a  aurvey  of  the  ^^eneral  population  is 
consequently  too  limited  to  enable  definite  conclusions  to  be  resched.  In 
the  present  survey,  the  views  of  blsck  Hp-i'^^i--^  "^n  <>fnersl  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  entire  ssmple. 

Firm  supporters  of  the  position  that  ^11  students  should  be  enrolled  in 
public  schools  sre  to  be  found,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  the  arguroentf 
they  usually  advance  have  not  made  micb  Impact  on  the  general  public. 


DIVERSXTY,  COMPETITION 
AND  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  IN  SCitOOLS 


Th(t  relative  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  diversity  in  educational 
institutions  csn  be  examined  in  two  ways;    diversity  for  the  sske  of  offering 
different  learning  environments,  and  dive^rsity  for  the  sake  of  competition 
to  raise  standards. 

The  turmoil  that  has  engulfed  some  public  schools  is  not  prevalent  in 
the  private  and  the  parochial  schools.    Many  observers  believe  this  is  the 
result  of  the  voluntary  enrollment  and  control  of  atudent  admissions  enjoyed 
by  nonpublic  schools.    Nevertheless,  because  they  have  been  largely  free 
of  disorders,  nonpublic  schools  are  cited  by  the  public  as  exanplea  of  the 
kind  of  discipline  that  should  be  maintained  in  all  schools. 

The  parochial  schoolr  especially  sre  praised  for  the  discipline  they 
maintain.    Among  other  things,  private  achoola  sre  thought  to  regulste  the 
dress  and  deportment  of  their  atudenta  to  s  fsr  greater  extent  than  do  the 
public  schools.    Since  "Isck  of  discipline*'  is  currently  the  grestest 
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criticism  of  the  public  schools,      the  nonpublic  schools  profit  grestly 
by  the  compsrison. 

The  public  tends  to  sgree  with  the  view  often  put  forth  by  educstors 
that  competition  between  diverae  achcol  ayatems  increases  the  quslity  of 
education.    To  shed  light  on  thia  point,  the  following  queation  waa  aaked; 

"Some  people  ssy  thst  hsving  schools  of  different 
kinds  in  s  community  is  a  good  thing  becauae  the 
competition  increases  the  quality  of  educstion. 
Do  you  sgree  or  dissgree  with  this?" 

The  resp'^nses  show  thst  for  the  entire  ssmple  AO  per  cent  sgree, 

33  per  cent  disagree,  snd  27  "^er  cent  hsve  no  opinion.  For  the  three-school 
srea,  the  percentsge  who  sgree  is  higher.    The  figures:    A8  per  cent  agree, 

34  per  cent  diaagree,  and  18  per  cent  have  no  opinion. 

The  very  sizable  riumb^r  without  opinions  points  to  s  Isck  of  ^nviction 
in  this  issue.    Analysis  o5  the  res&ons  given  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
reveals  that  many  respondents  see  no  difference  in  the  educational  programs 
of  the  different  types  of  schc*>ls,  they  sre  not  s'l^are  of  competition,  or  of 
ioiprovementa  in  the  quality  o/.  education  that  f^'ive  reaulted  from  competition. 
In  abort,  they  agree  that  th;ire  is  s  theoreticsl  s'Jvantage,  but  many  have 
not  seen  it  demonstrated. 

Another  interesting  finding  besring  Ui>on  the  issue  of  diversity  comes 
to  light  in  two  questions  put  to  respondents.    The  first  asked: 

"Which  type  of  school  do  you  think  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  experiment  snd  try  new  educational 
ideas— the  privste  schools  or  the  public  schools?" 

The  national  sample  vote: 

The  private  sc>*')ols  AOX 
The  public  schocis  54% 
No  opinion  or  No  snswer  6X 

The  three-school  sres  voted  in  nesrly  reverse  fashion: 

The  private  achoola  S2X 
The  public  achools  43% 
No  opinirn  or  No  snswer  5% 

The  next  question  ssked; 

'Which  type  of  school  do  you  think  gives  more 
enphsflis  at  this  time  to  new  educsti<:  isl  Ideaa— 
the  private  achoola  or  the  public  sci«ools?" 

On  this  question  the  ns^ional  aaople  voted: 

Tt^e  private  achoola  32X 
The  public  achoola  56% 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  12X 


2.    CFK,  Ltd.,  ©2..  clt. 
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In  the  three-ichocl  area,  the  vote  waa  as  follows: 

The  private  schools  437. 
The  public  schools  47X 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  107- 

Thus,  although  the  private  school  Is  seen  to  be  In  a  favorsble  position 
to  ex-3rlment  and  to  try  new  educational  Ideas,  most  citizens  believe  the 
public  school  Is  more  receptive  to  new  educational  ideas. 


WHY  DO  PARENTS  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS? 

When  citizens  residing  In  the  three-school  areas  were  asked: 

"What  are  the  chief  reasons  why  parents 
send  their  children  to  private  schools?" 

the  reason  most  often  cited  has  to  do  with  better  education.  The  64  per  cent 
who  give  this  reason  state  their  views  in  various  "we^z 

"Private  schools  give  children  more  Individual 
attention." 

"Students  get  a  better  preparation  for  college." 

-Ivate  schools  can  get  better  teachers.'* 
"The  public  schools  arc  bad  scholastlcslly." 

The  second  largest  category  has  to  do  with  social  prestige.    The  32  per 
cent  In  this  group  make  these  typical  statements! 

"Going  to  a  private  school  Is  a  status  symbol." 
"They  want  to  keep  their  children  In  their  own 
class." 

"To  get  them  away  from  students  who  fight  all  the  time." 
"Because  they  don't  want  their  children  associating 
with  lower  class  children." 

The  next  highest  category  (12Z)  Is  dlLclpllne.    These  are  typical 
Comments  recorded:    *^ 

''Private  schools  supervisii  their  students  better.*' 
"They  don't  have  to  stand  for  nonsense  the  way  the 
public  schools  do." 
"Chi Id -^-1  have  to  behave." 

The  next  category,  into  which  10  per  cent  of  the  connents  were  placed 
concerns  segregation.    Typical  respoi^es  ar^.:  Pl«ce<l, 

"To  avoid  integration.' 

"There  sre  no  race  pro^leiw  in  private  schools." 
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WHY  DO  FAROnS  SEND  THSIR  CHILDREN 
TO  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS? 


When  citizens  residing  In  the  three-school  areas  were  asked: 

*'What  are  the  chief  reasons  why  parents 
send  their  children  to  parochial  schools?" 

the  reason  csost  often  cited  has  to  do  with  religion*  The  78  per  cent  who 
give  this  reason  state  their  views  In  various  ways: 

"Because  they  were  raised  as  Catholics  to 
believe  that  the  only  schools  to  send  their 
children  to  are  parochial  schools*" 

"No  perscn  Is  coiiq)letely  educated  without 
exposure  to  all  sciences*    Vou  can't  teach 
Biology  without  Theology*" 

"Because  they  want  them  to  believe  in  God  and 
grow  up  to  be  nice  citizens*" 

The  second  largest  category  has  to  do  with  better  education*  The 
13  per  cent  in  this  group  make  these  typical  statements* 

"Better  quality  of  education  and  religious  education*" 

"Hope  of  specialized  education," 

"Teachers  take  more  time  with  the  children*" 

The  last  category »  into  which  8  per  cent  of  the  coRsnents  were  placed » 
concerns  discipline*    Typical  responses  are: 

"Because  the  nuns  are  strict  and  help  parents  raise 

good  kids»  makes  it  easier  on  us*" 
"Better  ipaintenance  of  discipline  and  authority*" 
"Better  supervision,  better  moral  standards— teamwork 

in  whatever  he  does." 


WHY  DO  PARENTS  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

When  citizens  residing  in  the  three-school  area  were  asked: 

"What  are  the  chief  reasons  why  ^^rents  send 
their  children  to  public  schools?" 

the  reason  most  often  cited  has  to  do  with  finances  *  The  52  per  cent  who 
give  this  reason  state  their  views  in  various  ways: 

"They  are  paying  taxes  and  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
twice,  which  they  would  be  doing*" 
*Vay  of  educating  chem  moat  practical*" 
"It's  the  beat  available  for  the  average  family*" 
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The  second  largest  category  has  to  do  with  availability  and  convenience. 
The  36  per  cent  In , this  group  make  these  typical  statements: 


"Public  schools  are  everywhere  £or  children  to 
attend." 

"Because  public  school  Is  what  we  have." 
"It's  the  most  available  and  convenient." 


The  next  category.  Into  which  12  per  cent  o£  the  comse  :s  were  placed, 
concerns  better  education*    Typical  responses  are: 


"Better  qualified  teachers,  more  up-to-date  In  courses." 
"Better  education  with  advance  teachings." 
"Because  of  smaller  classroom  size." 


The  next  category  mentioned  was  broader  experience  with  different  kind 
of  people  (12%).    These  are  typical  comments  recorded: 


"Heterogeneous  group  racially  and  religiously. 
There's  value  In  exposure  to  wide  variety  of  ethnic 
groups." 

"Kids  would  come  In  contact  with  a  wider  range  of 

students »  rich  and  poor  alike." 
"It's  good  for  a  child  to  grow  up  with  all  kinds  of 

people  and  not  live  In  a  narrow  world." 


The  last  category.  Into  vhlch  8  per  cent  of  the  comments  were  placed, 
concerns  requirement  by  law.    Typical  responses  were: 


"Because  education  Is  compulsory." 

"Children  must  attend  school  until  they  become  of  age." 
"Everyone  has  to  go  to  school,  and  It's  there  for 
them  to  use." 


DO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  GIVE  STUDENTS 
A  BETTER  SENSE  OF  VALUES? 


Private  schools  often  maintain  that  they  can  do  a  better  Job  of  building 
a  sense  of  values  than  do  the  public  schools.    To  discover  whether  the  public 
agrees  with  this  view,  the  following  question  was  asked: 


''Suppose  a  child  cr»tld  attend  either  a  private 
school  or  a  public  school.    Which  do  you  think 
would  do  a  better  Job  in  building  character 
and  a  sense  of  values — The  private  school  or 
the  public  school?" 


When  responses  to  this  question  in  the  three-school  areas  are  tabulated^ 
they  show  this  division: 


The  private  school 

The  public  school 

Ho  opinion  or  Mo  answer 


49% 
39X 
127. 
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Whlle  the  public  casts  Its  lot  with  the  private  schools  on  this  polnt» 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  advantage  Is  seldom  mentioned  when 
the  merits  of  private  schools  as  opposed  to  public  schools  are  listed  by 
respondents  In  replying  to  these  questions: 


"If  you  had  the  money,  or  If  your  children  could  get 
free  tuition,  would  you  send  them  to  a  private 
school,  to  a  church-related  (parochial)  school,  or 
to  a  public  school?" 

"If  you  were  to  rate  the  quality  of  education  received 
by  children  In  your  community,  which  one  would  you  say 
Is  best— private,  parochial,  or  public  school?" 

"What  are  the  chief  reasons  vhy  parents  send  their 
children  to  private  schools?" 


WHAT  KIND  OF  STUDENTS 
SHOULD  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  ACCEPT? 


The  public  would  like  to  have  the  private  and  parochial  schools  take 
students  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  levels  of  society  rather ^than  concen- 
trating on  students  who  are  academically  gifted  or  who  have  special  learning 
problems*    Apparently,  most  parents  would  like  to  think  that  their  own 
-children  might  attend  or  that  they,  themselves,  could  have  attended  a 
private  school  when  they  were  of  school  age* 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  the  national  san^le: 


"In  your  opinion,  what  kind  of  students  should 
a  private  school  accept?    Should  It  exist 
primarily  for  the  academically  gifted,  for  the 
weaker  students  who  need  more  personal  attention, 
or  for  all  students?" 


For  the  national  sample  the  responses  reveal  this  division  df  opinion: 


It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  while  many  private  schools  state  their 
purpose  to  be  the  provision  of  rigorous  schooling  for  selected  students  who 
will  be  future  leaders,  the  public  endorses  a  broader  mission  embracing  all 
fafflilles  and  students* 


The  academically  gifted 
The  weaker  students 
All  students 
Ho  opinion  or  No  answer 


ru 

22% 
5% 


In  the  three-school  areas,  the  results  show: 


The  academically  gifted 
The  weaker  students 
All  students 
No  opinion  or  No  answer 


8% 
16% 
73Z 

37. 
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Vhen  ths  peraont  who  covprlae  the  iuitlon«l  saaple  wtr«  asked  if 
acceptance  should  be  based  entirely  on  test  scores  and  grades,  they  voted: 

For  test  scores  and  grades  entirely  26Z 
Against  test  scores  and  grades  entirely  661 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  8X 

In  the  three-school  areas,  the  vote  was: 

For  test  scores  and  grades  entirely  24X 
Against  test  scores  and  grades  entirely  72X 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  4X 

Another  question  asked  whether  family  background  should  be  considered* 
The  national  responses  show: 

For  considering  family  background  21% 
Against  considering  family  background  731 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  6% 

In  three-school  areas,  the  vote  was: 

For  considering  family  background  18Z 
Against  considering  family  background  78X 
No  opinion  or  No  answ«r  4% 

When  this' question  was  put  to  the  national  sample: 

"Should  all  children  Crcm  a  given  family  be 
accepted,  even  though  some  are  good  students, 
others  not  so  good?" 
the  national  and  three-school  area  responses  were  neatly  Identical: 

No  35X 
No  opinion  or  No  answer  71 


WHAT  KIND  OF  PRIVATS  SCHOOLS 
DOBS  THR  mUC  PilSPKR  ? 

All  persons  Included  In  the  survey  were  asked  to  give  their  views  about 
the  kind  of  private  schools  they  would  prefer:    a  boarding  school  or  a 
day  school,  a  single  sex  fchool  or  a  coeducational  school* 

The  first  question  asked: 

"If  you  were  to  send  your  child  (children)  to 
a  private  school,  would  you  prefer  a  boarding 
school  or  a  day  school?" 
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The  vote  of  the  national  taople: 

Botrdlng  school  IIX 

Day  School  63X 

No  opinion  or  No  tnswer  26X 

The  vote  of  persona  living  In  thrae-tchool  trttt: 

Botrdlng  td^l  llX 

Day  school  71X 

No  opinion  or  No  tnawer  18X 

The  vote  of  ptrentt  with  children  now  enrolled  In  prlvfte  fchoolt: 

Boarding  school  llX 

Day  school  76X 

No  opinion  or  No  snawer  13X 

The  question  of  the  single  sex  as  opposed  to  the  coeducational  private 
school  produced  these  results* 

The  vote  of  the  national  sanple: 

Single  sex  12X 

Coeducstlonal  72X 

No  opinion  or  No  snawer  16X 

The  vote  of  persona  living  in  three-school  aress: 

Single  sex  12X 

Coeducatlonsl  74X 

No  opinion  or  No  snswer  14% 

The  vote  of  parents  with  children  now  enrolled  In  private  schools: 

Single  sex  14% 

Coeducational  69% 

No  opinion  or  No  answer  17X 
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Senator  Pell  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  other  statements? 

Mr.  1  oTTKR,  We  do  have  one  other  topic  that  we  would  like  to  pre- 
sent  Mr  Chairman.  It  has  to  do  with  one  or  two  points  that  have 
already  been  made  having  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  nonpublic 
school  and  race  and  tlie  urban  question. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  one  of  the  problems  which  the  private 
school  faces  IS  the  charge  made  by  some  that  their  existence,  let  alone 
growth,  will  lead^  to  greater  segregation  and  poorer  education  for 
minorities.  1  thmic  there  are  two  misconceptions  behind  this  line  of 
thinking. 

One  misconception  is  to  consider  the  experience  in  some  Southern 
areas,  with  flight  from  public  to  private  schools— in  a  number  of  cases 
private  schools  created  for  the  express  or  implied  purpose  of  avoidino- 
integration— as  not  only  a  standard  practice  for  the  South,  but  a 
standard  practice  everywhere. 

And  the  other  misconception,  in  the  light  of  concentration' of  minor- 
ity popumions  in  urban  areas,  with  whites  moving  to  the  suburbs  for 
a  yarietv  of  reasons,  including  education,  is  to  consider  that  the  private 
school  by  nature,  whether  within  or  without  the  city,  is  somehow 
largely  responsible  for  that  flight  with  the  resultant  deterioration  of 
urban  life. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have  been  some  schools  started  to 
avoid  integration  and  that  whites  have  left  the  cities,  some  of  them 
to  seek  suburban  public  as  well  as  private  schools,  but  what  needs  to  be 
stated  and  emphasized  is  that  what  I  would  call  the  legitimate  private 
school  sector  is  as  concerned  with  these  problems  as  anyone  else,  is  on 
record  in  support  of  integration,  and  has  been  taking  a  variety  of 
steps  to  do  its  share  to  implement  what  is  clearly  the  national  policy. 
This  side  of  the  story  has  largely  been  missing  from  the  discussion  of 
the  private  school  and  race  and  urban  questions,  and  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  it  briefly  here. 

Private  schools  in  large  numbers  are  working  hard  to  bring  a  real 
degree  of  integration  to  their  schools,  and  they  have  had  to  do  this 
without  the  pressure  of  law  or  without  the  help  of  public  funds  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  purpose.  They  have  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  voluntary  initiative  and  private  funding. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  both  progress  in  integration  and  the 
degree  of  financial  effort  being  expended  ou  it,  I  think  no  one  would 
claim  that  the  job  has  been  done  as  fast  or  as  well  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  there  is  significant  movement,  significant  progress. 

The  legitimate  private  school  will  in  no  way  support  tlie  segrega- 
tionist private  schools,  and  a  wide  array  of  private  school  associations 
across  the  country,  in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  despite  their  volun- 
tary nature  and  their  lack  of  authority  over  individual  schools,  have 
publicly  and  officially  ruled  out  of  membership  eligibility  schools 
set  up  for  segregationist  purposes.  They  would  support  their  exclusion 
from  public  aid. 

My  point  is  that  the  Government  should  be  aware  of  this  situation, 
of  the  efforts  and  the  progress  that  are  being  made,  and  should  have  as 
much  concern  for  the  encouragement  of  the  positive  effort  as  it  does  for 
the  discouragement  of  the  negative,  an  equally  legitimate  objective. 

To  bring  this  topic  down  to  more  specific  terms,  I  would  like,  speak- 
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ing  now  for  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  to  give 
an  indication  of  what  this  association  is  trying  to  do  in  this  area,  and 
then  call  on  Dr.  Senske  of  the  Lutheran  Schools,  and  Father  Bredeweg 
from  the  NCEA,  to  speak  further  on  these  questions, 

What  we  have  done  in  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools  is  to  establish  a  clear-cut  policy  of  the  association  with  regard 
to  open  admission  and  to  admit  to  membership  only  schools  that  them- 
selves subscribe  to  such  a  policy,  and  to  ask  alfiliated  state  associations 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Through  the  period  of  the  1960's,  this  stand  has  been  reiterated  with 
increasing  emphasis  and  is  now  adopted  and  enforced  across  the 
country. 

We  have  also  made  periodic  surveys  olthe  enrollment  of  American 
minority  students,  and  made  these  public  and  available  to  the  schools 
as  efforts  to  encourage  the  growth  of  minority  enrollment.  We  have 
likewise  encouraged  and  supported  widespread  efforts  by  individual 
schools  and  groups  of  schools  to  nndertako  special  projects  involving 
minority  groups  in  their  own  communities  and  nationally.^Spme 
schools  and  some  groups  of  schools  have  been  able  to  do,  and  have  done, 
more  than  othei^,  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  what  the  policy  is. 

As  an  indication  of  progress,  let  me  cite  some  statistics  collected  oyer 
the  last  6  years.  In  the  fii-st  survey  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Schools  in  1966-67,  the  number  of  black  stude  s  en- 
rolled in  the  member  schools  was  3,720,  or  a  percentage  of  about  one 
and  a  half.  Three  years  later,  the  figure  was  7,600,  a  percentage  of 
about  3.2.  This  year  the  figure  is  approximately  9,600,  or  a  percentage 
of  about  4.1.  With  the  figure  for  total  minority  enrollment  about  5.5 
percent.  In  the  last  two  years,  when  total  enrollment  in  our  schools 
has  held  just  about  even,  the  black  enrollment  has  increased  about 
26  percent  and  in  the  past  6  years  158  percent. 

The  direction  of  this  trend  is  certainly  clear.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  those  figures  are  composite  ones  for  a  wide  variety  of  schools 
many  of  which  because  of  location  are  not  readily  accessible  to^minor- 
ity  populations.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  record  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  record  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, to  which  are  available  many  Federal  and  State  programs  pro- 
viding special  financial  aid  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting 
programs  for  recruitment  and  financial  aid  for  minority  students,- 

In  this  connection,  the  statistics  for  financial  aid  in  the  schools  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  are  significant.  Of 
the  total  financial  aid  expended  by  the  schools  for  1968-69,  about  $21.5 
millionj  $7.1  million,  or  about  a  third,  was  going  to  minority  st'adents. 
Put  another  way,  about  a  third  of  the  financial  aid  budget,  entirely 
private  funds,  was  beinn:  focused  on  about  3  percent  of  the  students. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  my  purpose  in  presenting  these  facts 
is  not  to  say  that  enough  has  been  done,  or  that  it  has  all  been  done  as 
fully  or  as  well  as  it  should  have  been.  Rather  my  purpose  is  to  point 
out  that  these  private  schools  are  clearly  making  a  major  effort  in  the 
direction  of  representative  minority  enrollment,  that  this  effort  is 
achieving  results,  and  is  deserving  of  the  same  sort  of  support  and 
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encouragement,  from  Government  as  are  similar  efforts  in  the  public 
ana  higher  education  sectors. 

'.te?pm°on.';^n'ii!^  °"  to  point  out  that  an  additional 

^tatement  on  this  subject  >vill  be  submitted-for  the  record  subsequently 
by  the  Right  Reverend  John  Walker,  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
3  fr^xT*'.^  Washington  who  is  a  member  of  the  fioard  of  direc- 
A  J  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
And  now  for  further  testimony,  I  wouldlike  to  call  on  Dr.  Al  Senske 
mFS  sf  nod  ^"""'^  Education  of  the  Lutheran  Church! 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  AI  H.  SENSKE,  ED.  D.,  SECRETARY  OF  EIS- 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOIS,  BOARD  OF  PARISH  EDU- 
CATION, THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH-MISSOURI  SYNOD,  ST  lOUIS 
MO.  ' 

cv5l;n^irf  ^*  Senator  Pell,  I  represent  the  largest  Protestant  school 
system  m  America^  we  have  schools  around  the  globe.  In  our  country, 
we  are  represented  In  rural,  central  city,  and  suburban  areas  ^' 
iQRr'iu-  ^""f  experienced  a  decline  in  enrollment  since 

iyb5— this  has  amounted  to  9  percen^-we  have  increased  the  enroll- 
ment of  minority  groups  during  that  same  neriod  from  3.7  percent  to 
7.8  percent.  The  percentage  of  non-Luther  s  enrolled  in  our  schools 
onLfi  "f  increased,  and  the  highest  pe.  sntage  of  non-Lutheran 
nf  SiTo"l^v-'"^P^u**^  '"'^^  black  populations  in  some 

ill  1  cities.  The  percentage  of  non-Lutherans  in  some  of  our 
black  schools  IS  as  high  as  90  percent,  so  these  schools  are  making  some 
Sted"'^^'"^  attempts  to  serve  the  communities  in  which  they  are 

fi,?!-  "^f  education,  we  think,"  is  good.  One  bit  of  evidence  of 

^nW^'lffW  '*''.u"^  ^''^P''^^     ^^^'•oit-  In  this  all  black 

scS  teShers  enrollment  is  made  up  of  children  of  public 

n.Py'"  ^"'■''."'"^"t  would  be  dropping  even  more  than  it  is  if  it  were 
not  for  the  inner-city  schools.  Here  is  where  we  are  experiencing  some 
of  our  biggest  increases  today.  The  reason  these  schools  can  continue  to 
tTt^utlT^  IS  because.  No.  1,  many  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
are  willing  to  put  up  with  some  very  low  salaries  and  secondly,  many 
white  church  members,  who  live  in  suburbs  and  rural  areas  are  willing 
to  support  these  mner-city  programs.  These  schools  do  have  some  sub- 
sidy m  some  cases. 

„n?l  ^  ^^^^l  portion  of  these  expenses  are  being  paid  by  the  black 

thnSLT  •  Spanish-imerican  parents- 

who  send  their  children  to  these  schools. 

We  basically  are  in  the  education  business.  We  think  that  we  are 
f'lfr^T^Ti?"^  P''"'.*  *«*°h       relate  Christianity  and 

S^oWg''''  •'■^'i^'TM^  school  educational  experience  of 

the  child.  Service  to  children  is  an  avenue  to  the  honie. 

We  feel  that  this  is  good  for  people,  good  for  America,  good  for  the 
world  society.  With  this  total  program  of  parish  education,  of  coLe, 

TheEhln  XrSeK  ™^  «^ 
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The  service  of  Lutheran  schools,  especially  in  the  inner-cities,  is  evi- 
dence that  helps  explode  the  myth,  that  is  prevalent  in  some  areas,  that 
church  schools  are  really  made  up  of  a  group  of  integrated  self-serving 
people  who  are  running  their  private  country  club  schools.  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case  with  the  addition  of  more  and  more  nonchurch 
members  into  these  schools,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to  enroll 
nearly  all  of  the  pupils  who  apply.  Another  proof  the  costs  that  people 
are  willing  to  support  even  though  they  are  serving  other  children  in 
other  kinds  of  localities. 

The  total  cost  for  our  elementary-secondary  educational  system  op- 
erated by  us  for  1  year  is  appro.ximately  $68  million. 

Thank  you. 

(Information  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record  follows:) 
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LAiChcron  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
of 

The  Lutheran  Church— Missouri  Synod 

The  oldest  Lutheran  school  of  this  church  body  dates  its  year  of  beginning 
as  1752  (St.  Matthews,  New  York  City).    North  American  Lutheran  elencntary  schools 
reached  their  peak  enrollment  in  1965:    no.  of  pupils  -  161,357;  no.  of  schools  - 
1,374.    Since  1965  these  schools  have  experienced  a  steady  decline  to  the  present 
statistics:    no.  of  pupils  -  U6,528;  no.  of  schools  -  1,185. 

The  number  of  Lutheran  schools  has  declined  due  to  the  closing  of  sone 
snail  rural  schools  and  Inner  city  schools.    Also,  a  number  of  schools  that  con- 
sisted of  only  kindergarten  programs  and  the  consolidation  of  existing  schools 
accounted  for  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  decline. 

Enrollment  declines  have  totaled  nearly  52  over  the  past  two  years 
(2%  -  1970,  2.9%  -  1971),  and  9%  since  1965.    However,  the  percentage  of  children 
£ro-^  minority  groups  has  increased  from  3.7%  in  1965  to  7.8%  (11,500)  In  1971.  The 
percentage  of  non-Lutherans  enrolled  has  also  gradually  increased.    The  highest 
percentage  of  non-Lutheran  enrollments  are  reported  by  schools  vlth  Black  popula- 
tions, reaching  in  a  number  of  Instances  85  -  90%  non-Lutherans.    Tliesc  schools  are 
making  sincere  attempts  to  serve  the  coirraunity. 

Innercity  Lutheran  schools  are  able  to  continue  to  esJist  and  to  grow 
because  of  low  teachers  salaries,  and  the  willingness  of  church  members  not  living 
within  the  Innercity  to  contribute  toward  their  support.    Most  of  these  schools 
receive  a  subsidy  from  their  church  district  (usually  Including  an  entire  state). 
Parents  of  children  In  innercity  schools  also  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  school 
expenses  either  through  tuition  and  textbook  fees,  or  church  contributions. 

All  Lutheran  school  officials  located  in  the  larger  cities  indicate  they 
must  turn  down  many  applications.    School  costs  have  prohibited  them  from  expand- 
ing so  they  Day  adequately  serve  more  pupils. 

Average  dally  attendance  costs  per  pupil  per  year  have  risen  from  $2A9  In 
1965  to  $379  In  1971,  a  52%  increase. 

There  Is  much  evldenct^  that  the  supporters  of  Lutheran  elementary  schools 
are  determined  to  continue  to  provide  Chris tisn  education  In  as  strong  and 
extensive  a  program  as  possible.    Renewed  efforts  are  being  expanded  in  the  cities 
where  there  Is  much  evidence  that  these  schools  are  making  positive  contributions 
to  the  local  communities.    The  Lutheran  Church-Mlssourl  Synod  in  several  synodlcal 
conventions  officially  called  upon  Lutheran  educators  to  become  increasingly 
available  for  community  service,  to  cooperate  with  and  aid  In  the  support  of  the 
entire  American  educational  system,  and  to  concern  themselves  with  the  needs  of 
all  schools,  public  and  nonpublic,  particularly  the  educationally  deprived  children. 

Lutheran  educators  have  been  involved  In  activities  concei-nlng  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation -for  state  and  federal  aid  for  It  Is  felt  that  aid  offered  to 
all  children  attending  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  underglrds  for 
parents  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  makes  possible  parental  choice  In  the 
education  of  their  children.    The  Synod  has  officially  indicated  that  federal  aid 
for  children  attending  nonpublic  schools,  as  authorized  by  tlie  Congress  and  defined 
by  the  courts,  be  deemed  acceptable  so  long  as  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
distinctive  purposes  for  which  such  schools  are  maintained. 
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Lutheran  schools  «c  unique  In  their  purpose  In  ^^at  they  teach  and  «ppl^ 
Christianity  and  the  Lutheran  rellclon  to  the  total  school  ?Sus 
of  the  child*    Service  to  children  Is  also  an  avenue  to  serve  their  parents.  Thus 
?L  school  b;co«^sa^e  part  of  a  total  program  of  parish  education  supported  by 
autonomous  Lutheran  concregatlons  for  their  mcnbersblp  and  for  the  residents  ot 
the  communities  In  vhlch  these  conjjrcsatlons  are  located. 

Current  Lutheran  Scco-Czvy  School  statistics  arc  the  followlngt    27  schools, 
12,900  students.    Itiese  flguv^a  represent  a  continuing  Increase  1"  °^ 
achools  and-total  enrolli^cnL.    The  enrollrx^nt  total  «P«sents  a  "^/"^""^^^^^ 
196A.    The  estimated  average  dally  attendance  cost  per  child  per  year  for  XV/U  was 
$700,  a  53Z  Increase  over  the  past  seven  years. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  high  school  educational  expenses  are  raised 
through  tuitions.    The  remainder  from  subsidy  provided  by  those  Lutheran  congre- 
gations which  have  agreed  to  support  their  local  Lutheran  high  school. 

Lutheran  schools  and  their  leaders  have  been  challenged  to  spend 
energies  by  carrying  out  four  Actions.    These  Actions  are  vital  If  Lutheran  schools 
are  to  grow  and  continue  to  serve  a  unique  purpose  In  the  church's  mission  and  to 
the  nation: 

1)  Implement  plans  for  strengthening  morale  In  congregatloTi  and  staff 

2)  Increase  efforts  toward  quality  education 

3)  Initiate  programs  that  rekindle  a  commitment  to  support  Christian 
education 

4)  Initiate  relationships  with  public  and  nonpublic  education  and 
government* 

Al  H.  Senske,  Ed.D^ 
Secretary  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools 
Board  of  Parish  Education 
The  Lutheran  Church-Mlssourl 
Synod 

3558  South  Jefferson  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63X18 

'  AHS:f  Xb 
12-X-7X 
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Afr.  Potter.  Father  Bredewcfr? 

STATEMENT  OF  REV,  PRAIK  H.  BREDEWEG,  C.S.B.,  REPRESENT- 
ING  THE  NATIONAL  CATHOUC  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

.^l^f^^ ^^'^  ji^ive,  Mr.  Chairman,  submitted  a  com- 
plete testimony  and  extensive  statistics,  so  I  would  just  make  a  few 

uXnSa  ^  ^^^^""^^  ^"^"^^     Catholic  schools  in  the 

Of  the  11,000  Catholic  elementary-secondary  schools,  about  15  per- 
cent are  located  in  inner  city  areas,  and  about  35  percent  are  located 
m  the  ciitica  ly  chan^r,ng  metropolitan  areas  between  the  imier  cities 
and  the  city  hmits.  IJie  other  52  percent  are  located  in  the  suburban 
and  rural  areas. 

Howeyeivmore  than  half  of  tlie  enrollment  is  contained  within  tlie 
city  limits  of  cities  which  have  more  than  50,000  population.  Obviously, 
Catholic  schools  are  very  much  involved  with  the  educational,  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  large  urban  areas. 

It  IS  sometimes  stated  that  Catholic  schools  are  not  contributing 
snihciently  to  the  solution  of  the  Nation^s  low-income  and  minority 
groups  problems.  This  would  be  a  grave  charge,  except  that  since  his- 
torically most  of  the  Nation's  Catholics  have  been  members  of  minority 
groups,  and  Catholic  schools  have  not  differentiated'  on  the  basis  of 
income. 

Without  debating  the  question,  however,  the  situation  can  most 
realistically  be  undei'stood  by  recognizing  that  of  today's  most  com- 
monly discussed  minority  groups,  only  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple have  historically  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  Consequently,  one 
would  not_expect  to  find  many  black,  oriental  or  American-Indian 
people  m  Catholic  schools  when  these  schools  must  charge  tuition  to 
operate. 

There  are  parish  contributions;  it  is  however  about  12  percent 
of  enrollment  in  all  Catholic  school  enrollments  in  1970-7L  which  was 
composed  of  black  surnamed,  oriental  or  American-Indian  pupils; 
black  pupils  comprised  about  5  percent  and  Spanish-surnamed  about 
6  percent. 

Theparish  contributions  constitute  the  primary  source  of  funds  for 
most  Catholic  schools,  and  it  is  natural  that  areas  with  few  Catholics 
cannot  support  a  school.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Catholic  iimer-city 
schools  have  not  closed  at  a  faster  rate  than  urban  public  or  rural 
schools.  In  fact,  many  dioceses  have  been  subsidizing  inner-city  schools 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  no  longer  afford,  and  among  inner-city 
schools  most  often  discussed,  those  urban  schools  from  there  to  the 
outer  city  limits  are  oiten  just  as  important. 

We  have  heard  agai.n  and  again  from  the  municipal  authority  that 
Catholic  schools  are  a  ^?reat  source  of  social  arid  economic  stability. 
In  short,  it  is  tragic  that  our  schools  must  close  in  these  urban  areas. 
Although  the  black  and  Spanish-speaking  people  constitute  only 
about  11  percent  of  this  em'ollment  nationally,  these  students  con- 
stituted 40  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  our  inner-city  schools. 
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pupils  whose  p.a»»ls         IttV„?S  ejfopSn  th^ 

intended  to  reflect  upon  the  public  scnoois  ni  ^^^j, 
''(S|rtSSateme..t  of  Rev.  Frank  H.  Brcdc.-eg..  follows:) 
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Gentleoen: 

We  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association  to  this  Co»mttee.    As  the  profes- 
sional education  association  of  over  11.000  Catholic  schools,  we  especially 
feel  a  responsibility  to  contribute  in  any  manner  possible  to  the  i,q,roven«nt 
of  nonpublic  education  in  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  describe  the  situation  as  we  see  it 
and  then  to  outline  a  few  of  the  principles  which  we  believe  should  guide 
potential  solutions.    We  do  not  profess  to  have  worked  out  particular  solu- 
tions and  techniques,  although  we  often  have  specific  possibilities  in  mxnd 
and  are  nost  Killing  to  cooperate  in  the  production  of  others.   We  recognize 
the  need  to  understand  and  to  balance  many  educational,  religious  and  social 
values,  all  of  which  warrant  the  highest  respect.    The  accoiq-cnying  exhibits 
are  intended  to  provide  a  statistical  background  for  statements  made,  so  we 
will  seldom  pause  to  document  what  is  said. 

What  is  a  Catholic  School 
At  the  outset,  a  few  words  are  in  order  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  Catholic  ele=«ntaiy  and  secondary  schools.    On  one  hand,  any  attempt  to 
justify  Catholic  schools  is  strange,  s:   -.e  they  belong  to  an  educational 
tradition  of  long  standing  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  in  Europe  and  the  entire 
western  World.    Over  1.300  parochial  schools  were  in  operation  by  1870.  a 
century  ago.    In  1965.  about  5  1/2  million  pupils  were  attending  over  13.000 
schools.    Nevertheless,  the  tensions  of  the  tine  soretines  produce  a  public 
picture  which  differs  from  the  picture  a  church-related  nonpublic  school  has 
of  itself.    It  Bight  therefore  be  helpful  to  present  a_ working  description 
of  catholic  schools  today,  as  we  see  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Cburt  decisions  regarding  public  support  and  excessive  church- 
State  entanglemerr. 

on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  a  Catholic  school  is  both  a  dis- 
tinct educational  institution  and  a  particular  religious  apostolatc.    When  the 
U  S   Supreme  Court  stated  in  June  of  this  year  that  the  parochial  school  system 
was  "an  integral  part  of  the  religious  mission  of  the  Catholic  tturch."  it 
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referred  to  a  truth  dependent  upon  one's  understanding  of  "integral."  The 
religious  mission  existed  long  before  formal  Catholic  educational  institu- 
tions were  founded,  and  will  persist  should  this  be  the  era  marking. the  end 
of  such  institutions.    However,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Catholics,  as  well 
as  people  of  many  other  religious  beliefs,  have  concluded  that  religious 
knowledge  is  integral  to  the  genuine  education  of  any  mind,  and  can  be  of 
special  value  in  guiding  the  young.    Generally  speaking,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  educational  responsibilities  required  by  the  state,  a  Catholic  school 
would  insist  upon  an  academic  context  which  includes  instruction  regarding 
Catholic  religious  doctrine,  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  outward  liturgical 
expression  of  these  beliefs  is  both  welcome  and  convenient,  and  the  right  to 
operate  its  school-life  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and  disciplinary  direct- 
ives consistent" with  these  beliefs.    We  recognize  that  what*  we  see  as  forma- 
tion and  guidance,  others  may  see  as  an  t.iiiue  influence  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
selytism.    For  the  moment,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  children  in  our 
secondary  schools  today  are  no  more  likely  to  accept  everything  told  them  than 
the  children  in  public  schools,  and  that  even  elementary  school  children  are 
in  frequent  contact  with  other  attitudes. 

One  point  is  worthy  of  note.    Depending  upon  one's  own  image  of  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  school,  these  essentials  may  seen  plain  and  lacking  in  many 
of  the  devotional  particulars  which  are  usually  depicted  and  often  present. 
However,  as  Catholic  schools  evaluate  themselves  today,  basic  objectives 
are  being  derived  and  alternatives  are  being  weighed.    For  example,  ecumenical 
schools  have  satisfied  the  needs  of  various  religious  sects  in  some  localities. 
The  day  may  come  when  the  public  sector  must  thoroughly  reconsider  the  ways  in 
which  religion  can  be  associated  with  public  schools. 

Secular  knowledge  suffers  .in  no  way  from  this  religious  dimension.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  document  the  academic  quality  of  Catholic  schools. 
Often  the  same  textbooks  and  standarized  tests  are  used.    Test  results,  col- 
legiate success  and  commercial  performance  over  the  past  two  decades  indicate 
that  the  products  of  Catholic  schools  are  well  educated.    Catholic  schools 
should  be  accepted  in  the  field  of  education  as  institutions  fulfilling  the 
same  educational  mission  performed  by  public  schoc        To  create  artificial 
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separations  would  be  detrimental  to  all  of  society  in  the  long  run.  The 
4  1/2  million  Catholic  school  pupils  are  an  integral  part  of  over  50  million 
elementary  and  secondary  school-age  children  in  the  country,  and  the  estimated 
45  million  Catholics  are  an  integral  part  of  the  nation»s  200  million  popula- 


tion. 


Because  of  this  religious  dimension,  however,  prudential  judgements  are 
necessary  when  particular  circumstances  are  confronted.    Some  entanglement 
is  unavoidable.    Harmful  and  excessive  entanglement  would  be  unconstitutional. 
The  Supreme  Court  recognized  the  role  of  circumstance  and  judgement  when  it 
stated; 

"Our  prior  holdings  do  not  call  for  total  separation  between 
church  and  state;  total  separation  is  not  possible  in  an  ab- 
solute sense.    Some  relationship  between  government  and  re- 
ligious organizations  is  inevitable .. .Judicial  caveats  against 
entanglement  must  recognize  that  the  line  of  separation,  far 
from  being  a  'Vail,'.'  is  a  blurred,  indistinct  and  variable 
barrier  depending  on  all  the  circumstances  of  a  particular 
relationship."    (Lemon  v.  Kurtzman,  Opinion  of  the  Court) 
Consequently,  we  believe  that  public/nonpublic  relationships  in  the  field  of 
education  today  must  be  guided  by  a  uisdom  and  a  spirit  not  heretofore  called 
upon.    We  are  confident  that  the  challenge  will  be  met. 

The  Need  For  Diversity 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  diversity  in  the  pluralistic 
American  society  that  it  seems  necessary  only  to  repeat  that  an  alternative 
educational  system  does  offer  many  advantages.    The  parents  of  over  10%  of  the 
nation»s  children  can  exercise  their  option.    Academic  innovation  and  advance- 
ment produced  in  nonpublic  schools  are  part  of  the  entire  development  in  educa- 
tion.   Society  is  healthier  because  of  the  contribution  of  those  who  prefer 
a  distinctive  schooling.    On  the  practical  side,  a  significant  share  of  the 
annual  cost  of  education  need  not  be  covered  by  public  funds;    These  and 
innumerable  other  advantages  accrue  to  the  nation  which  preserves  its  freedom 
and  diversity  in  the  face  of  increasing  complexity  and  interdependentvs. 
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The  Situation  Today 

During  the  three  years  from  the  fall  of  1967  until  the  fall  of  1970,  the 
number  of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  decreased  about  10%  and 
the  enrollment  decreased  about  16%.    The  number  of  full-time  religious 
teachers  decreased  about  14%,  while  the  number  of  lay  teachers  increased  about 
34%.    During  these  years,  more  teachers  were  employed  for  fewer  studants,  at 
much  higher  costs.    Estimated  per-pupil  income  increased  about  65%  on  the 
elementary  level  and  about  37%  on  the  secondary  level  over  these  three  years. 

In  general,  the  declines  have  been  steady  and  indicate  no  panic,  despite 
the  fact  that  Catholic  schools  feel  the  effect  of  many  forces  in  today's  world. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  stress  that  Catholic  schools  are  not 
the  "monolithic"  Catholic  Church,  which  is  not  monolithic.    Catholic  schools 
are  influenced,  and  sometimes  determined,  by  at  least  the  following  groups  of 
people:    bishops,  pastors,  menders  of  religious  communities,  local  and  diocesan 
boards  of  education,  diocesan  and  state  school  offices,  the  parents  of  child- 
ren attending  Catholic  schools,  the  Catholic  parents  of  children  not  attending 
Catholic  schools,  school  principals  and  administrators,  staff  lay  teachers, 
and  others.    No  particular  order  should  be  overemphasized  in  regard  to  these 
groups  of  people.    The  bishops  and  hierarchy  still  exert  the  predominant  influ- 
ence for  change,  but  most  school  matters  are  how  open  to  any  or  all  of  these 
influences  and  the  inpact  upon  a  decision  varies  with  each  particular  locality. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  declines  have  been  gradual,  despite  the 
rapidly  changing  times.    Over  11,000  schools  and  almost  4  1/2  million  students 
remain.    We  believe  that  this  fact  is  both  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Catholic 
schools  and  an  urgent  request  that  assistance  be  rendered  soon  if  those  remain- 
ing are  to  endure.    In  our  opinion,  most  Catholic  sources  of  influence  are 
awaiting  the  final  word  as  to  whether  public  authorities  intend  to  assist  non- 
public schools,  in  any  substantial  way.    Thus  far,  the  attitudes  of  particular 
states  have  been  mixed,  some  states  immediately  recognizing  that  aid  to  non- 
public schools  is  of  mutual  benefit,  while  other  states  retain  less  favorable 
constitutions  and  attitudes.    Certainly  the  June  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
offered  no  encouragement  to  nonpublic  schools,  unless  it  was  to  clarify  avenues 
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which  should  not  be  pursued. 

If  we  understand  today»s  financial  situation  correctly,  the  majority  of 
Catholic  schools  no  longer  have  any  liquid  assets,  face  a  moderate  deficit 
during  1971-72,  and  are  evaluating  a  more  complex  situation  for  1972-73. 
While  we  cannot  document  this  statement,  it  is  co.Tmon  opinion  among  our 
officials  and  is  consistent  with  data  we  do  have.    The  diocese  is  generally  in 
the  same  condition,  primarily  because  of  the  school  deficits  in  recent  years. 
In  general.  Catholic  parents  are  being  asked  to  decide  soon  about  continuing 
their  schools,  and  without  knowing  whether  or  not  their  contribution  to  public 
financial  resources  will  be  used  to  alleviate  their  problem  in  any  way. 

Government  Aid  To  Nonpublic  Schools 

In  regard  to  aid  from  public  sources,  it  should  be  stressed  that  Catholic 
schools  are  not  asking  state  and  federal  governments  to  assume  the  parents* 
role.    Parents  are  seeking  partial  but  significant  support  so  that  they  can 
manage  the  major  responsibility  wh-ch  is  theirs  on  a  continuing  and  secure 
basis.    As  with  most  community  efforts  today,  a  viable  financial  formula  must 
be  envisioned  and  constructed.    The  Catholic  school  situation  is  ideally  suited 
for  this  type  of  shared- funding ,  since  our  schools  have  been  operating  in 
this  manner  for  many  years  by  combining  tuition*  a  subsidy  from  the  parish, 
and  the  contributed  services  o£  religious  communities. 

Today,  however,  a  new  balance  must  be  achieved  in  view  of  changing  circum- 
stances.   The  elements  are  similar,  i.e.  parents  whose  children  attend  Catholic 
schools  (tuition) ;  the  other  members  of  the  parish  who  share  in  the  total  ed- 
ucational mission  but  have  no  children  in  attendance  (part  of  the  parish  subsidy); 
religious  communities  (contributed  services);  and  the  role  of  local,  state  and 
national  public  communities  (government  aid).    If  Catholic  schools  are  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  siijnificant  nunibers,  a  viable  financial  Balance  must  be 
packaged  from  among  these  major  coniponents.    The  composite  effect  of  aid  from 
public  sources  must  necessarily  be  a  major  component,  since  the  total  school 
income  from  tuition  and  parish  subsidy  have  increased  about  30%  since  1967  only 
to  find  that  they  c?n  no  longer  carry  the  entire  financial  burden. 

Local,  state  and  national  assistance  to  nonpublic  schools  is  certainly  not 
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new.    Exhibit  C  gives  some  indication  of  current  public/nonpublic  involvement 
in  regard  to  various  forms  of  providing  materials  and  rendering  services. 
While  these  types  of  assistance  are  appreciated  and  welcome,  they  do  not 
strike  at  the  core  of  a  school's  operating  expenses  and  therefore  do  not  sub- 
stantially affect  nonpublic  schools.    Nor  are  they  at  all  universal,  as  the 
percentages  indicate. 

Federal  Aid 

Having  finally  arrived  at  the  question  of  Federal  aid,  we  "realize  that 
there  are  many  ideological,  constitutional  and  fiscal  variables  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  in  regard  to  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  both 
public  and  nonpublic.  However,  having  testified  that  Catholic  schools 
deserve  and  need  federal  aid,  we  would  like  to  comment  upon  various  possibil- 
ities and  to  offer  whatever  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  give  when  the  proper 
time  comes. 

One  possibility  is  that  federal  programs  continue  as  they  are,  specijEying 
certain  needs  and  categories  of  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  inperativc  that  nonpublic  schools  receive  equal 
eligibility  and  ^treatment.    Although  federal  legislation  has  always  legally 
been  extended  to  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools,  programs  have  been 
scructurcd  fox"  public  sdiools  to  sudi  an  extent  that  nonpublic  schools  bome times 
do  not  effectively  participate. 

In  regard  to  possible  general  aid  to  eler«ntary  and  secondary  education, 
which  would  apparently  provide  federal  per  pupil  amounts  to  both  public  and 
nonpublic  school  pupils,  such  aid  could  be  significant  to  Catholic  schools. 
Judgement  must  be  reserved  I  "cause  these  programs  also  are  understandably  de- 
signed for  the  public  seer  recognize  that  the  federal  government  must 
constitutionally  hesitate  to    .a^.  funds  directly  into  the  hands  of  nonpublic 
school  officials.    Nevertheless,  a  method  must  be  found  to  distribute  equal 
benefits  and  services  to  nonpublic  schools  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  directly 
relieve  the  current  operating  budget  to  the  same  extent  realized  by  the  public 
sector.    Otherwise,  nonpublic  schools  might  have  additional  problems. 

Another  possibility  is  that  nonpublic  schools,  having  distinct  situations. 
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should  have  distinct  solutions.    Perhaps  federal  assistance  to  nonpublic 
schools  should  be  conceived  as  a  separate  part  of  a  total  public/nonpublic 
legislative  effort.    For  example.  Federal  income  tax  relief  for  tuition  and 
fees  would  clearly  benefit  nonpublic  schools  more  than  public  schools  but 
would  be  an  effective  part  of  a  larger  view.    This  type  of  aid  also  has 
built-in  "matching"  incentives,  in  that  only  a  percenta|.c  of  the  total  is 
recovered . 

Central  City,  Low-Income  Families,  and  Minority  Groups 

Another  potential  public/nonpublic  involvement  which  must  be  discussed 
concerns  the  problems  of  the  central  city  and  the  education  of  children 
from  low-income  families  and  minority  groups.    Of  the  11,000  Catholic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  about  13%  are  located  in  inner  city  areas  and 
about  35%  are  located  in  the  critically  changing  metropolitan  area  between 
the  inner  city  and  the  city  limits.    About  52%  of  Catholic  school  enrollment 
is  contained  within  the  city  limits  of  cities  with  more  than  a  50,000 
population.    Obviously,  Catholic  schools  are  very  much  involved  with  the 
educational,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  large  urban  areas. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Catholic  schools  are  not  contributing  suffic- 
iently to  the  solution  of  the  nation's  low-income  and  minority  group  problems. 
This  would  be  a  grave  charge,  since  historically  most  Catholics  have  been 
members  of  minority  groups  and  Catholic  schools  have  not  differentiated  on  the 
basis  of  income.    Without  debating  the  question, "the  situation  can  most  realis- 
tically be  understood  by  recognizing  that,  of  today's  most  commonly  discussed 
minority  groups,  only  the  Spanish-speaking  people  have  historically  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion.    Consequently,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  many  black. 
Oriental,  or  American  Indian  pupils  in  Catholic  schools,  especially  when  these 
schools  must  charge  tuition  to  operate.    Since  parish  contributions  constitute 
the  primary  source  of  funds  for  most  Catholic  schools,  it  is  natural  that  areas 
with  few  Catholics  cannot  support  a  school.    In  spite  of  this,  however.  Catholic 
inner  city  schools  have  not  closed  at  a  faster  rate  than  Catholic  urban,  sub- 
urban or  rural  schools.    In  fact,  many  dioceses  have  been  subsidizing  inner  city 
schools  to  an  extent  which  they  can  no  longer  afford.    And,  although  inner  city 
schools  are  most  often  discussed,  the  urban  schools  from  there  to  the  cuter 
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city  limits  are  often  just  as  important.  We  have  heard  again  and  again  from 
municipal  authorities  that  Catholic  schools  are  a  great  source  of  social  and 
economic  stability. 

In  short,  it  is  tragic  that  Catholic  schools  must  close  in  these  urban 
areas.    Although  the  black  and  Spanish-speaking  people  constitute  only  about 
11%  of  Catholic  school  enrollments  nationally,  these  students  constituted  40% 
of  the  enrollm'^nt  in  Catholic  inner  city  schools  in  1970-71.    Furthermore,  35% 
of  the  black  students  in  Catholic  inner  city  schools  were  non-Catholic.  It 
is  commonly  knovm  among  Catholic  school  officials  that  an  increasing  nunfcer  of 
black,  non-Catholic  pupils  are  applying  for  admittance  to  Catholic  inner  city 
and  urban  schools.    When  this  happens,  there- is  obviously  a  tension  between 
admitting  pupils  whose  parents  support  the  school  and  pupils  who  often  are 
in  need  of  special  attention. 

Clearly,  some  constitutional  way  must  be  found  to  utilize  the  resources 
of  Catholic  schools  in  the  large  urban  areas.  Nothing  said  here  is  intended 
to  reflect  upon  public  schools  in  any  way,  unless  it  is  to  congratulate  them 
for  their  efforts  in  the  urban  areas.  Our  point  is  simply  th'*t  the  complex- 
ities of  the  urban  situation  seem  to  have  placed  Catholic  schools  into  a 
context  which  they  can  help  iFprove,  but  only  if  given  assistance  to  compen- 
sate for  their  changing  situation. 

^  Conclusion 

It  is  probably  best  to  conclude  now  and  to  expand  or  continue  at  another 
time.    We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation  and 
hope  that  some  mechanism  can  be  set  in  motion  in  regard  to  future  communication 
and  exchange. 

The  final  note  must  be  one  of  urgency.    Considering  all  factors  as  they 
currently  are.  Catholic  schools  will  continue  to  decrease,  and  prol)ably  at  an 
accelerated  pace. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


INFORMATION  REGARDING 
CAniOLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SQIOOLS 
IN  nm  UNITED  STATUS 


Elementary  and  Secondary;  1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  1970-71 


Schools 

12,627 

12,305 

11,772 

11,352 

Pupils 

S 

199,000 

4 

941,000 

4 

658,000 

4, 

367,000 

Teachers :  Total 

172,800 

177,500 

184,800 

188,200 

Pull -Time  Religious 

95,200 

91,000 

86,200 

81,900 

Full-Time  Lay 

63,300 

69,400 

76,900 

84,600 

Part-Time  Religious 

5,900 

7,000 

8,300 

8,300 

Part-Time  Lay 

8,400 

10,100 

13,400 

13,400 

Estimated  Total  Operating  Income 

$ 

1,009  M 

$ 

1,166  M 

$ 

1,029  M 

$ 

1,344  M 

Estimated  Contributed  Services 

$ 

424  M 

$ 

434  M 

$ 

429  M 

$ 

413  M 

Per  Pupil  Income 

$ 

194 

$ 

236 

$ 

260 

$ 

308 

Per  Pupil  Contributed  Services 

$ 

82 

$ 

88 

$ 

92 

$ 

9S 

Per  Pupil  Input 

$ 

276 

$ 

324 

$ 

352 

$ 

403 

Elementary  Only:  1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  1970-71 


Schools 

10,350 

10,113 

9,695 

9,366 

Pupils 

4 

106,000 

3 

860,000 

3 

607,000 

3 

359,000 

Teachers :  Total 

119,600 

121,900 

125,600 

126,200 

Full-Time  Religious 

65,500 

62,000 

57,500 

53,500 

Full-Time  Lay 

45  ,400 

49,100 

53,800 

58,400 

Part-Time  Religious 

2,900 

3,700 

4,600 

4,600 

Part-Time  Lay 

S,800 

7,100 

9,700 

9,700 

Punil/Teacher  Ratio 

•53:1  . 

31:1 

29:1 

28:1 

Estimated  Total  Operating  Income 

$ 

59S  M 

$ 

687^M 

$ 

721  M 

$ 

806  M 

Estimated  Contributed  Services 

$ 

240  M 

$ 

240  M 

$ 

225  M 

$ 

228  M 

Per  Pupil  Income 

$ 

14S 

$ 

178 

$ 

200 

$ 

240"^ 

Per  Pupil  Contributed  Services 

$ 

58 

$ 

62 

$ 

62 

$ 

68 

Per  Pupil  Input 

$ 

203 

$ 

240 

$ 

262 

$ 

308 

Secondary  Only:  1967-68        1968-69         1969-70  1970-71 


Schools 

2,277 

2,192 

2,077 

1,986 

Pupils 

1, 

093,000 

1 

081,000 

1 

051,000 

1, 

008,000 

Teachers :  Total 

53,200 

SS,600 

59,200 

62,000 

Full-Time  Religious 

29,700 

29 ,000 

28,700 

28,400 

Full-Time  Lay 

17,900 

20,300 

23,100 

26,200 

Part-Time  Religious 

3,000 

3,300 

3,700 

3,700 

Part-Time  Lay 

2,600 

3,000 

3,700 

3,700 

Pupil/Teacher  Ratio 

20:1 

19:1 

18:1 

19:1 

Estimated  Total  Operating  Income 

$ 

414  M 

$ 

479  M 

$ 

488  M 

$ 

S38  M 

Estimated  Contributed  Services 

$ 

184  M 

$ 

194  M 

$ 

204  M 

$ 

185  M 

Per  Pupil  Income 

$ 

379 

$ 

443 

$ 

464 

$ 

519 

Per  Pupil  Contributed  Services 

$ 

168 

$ 

179 

$ 

194 

$ 

183 

Total  Per  Pupil 

$ 

S4  7 

$ 

622 

$ 

6S8 

$ 

702 

M  =  millions  of  dollars 
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EXHIBIT  B 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL 


Location  of  Schools 
Elementary; 
Urban 
Inner  City 
Suburban 
Rural 

Secondary: 
Urban 
Inner  City 
Suburban 
Rural 


1967-68 

1968- 

-69 

1969- 

■70 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

3,126 

30.2 

3,085 

30.5 

2,996 

30.9 

1,490 

14.4 

1,456 

14.4 

1,415 

14.6 

2,598 

25.1 

2,589 

25.6 

2,550 

26.3 

3,136 

30.3 

2,983 

29.5 

2.734 

28.2 

10 , 350 

100.0 

10.113 

100.0 

9.695 

100.0 

870 

38.2 

855 

39.0 

814 

39.2 

294 

12.9 

278 

12.7 

258 

12.4 

596 

26.2 

588 

26.8 

575 

27.7 

517 

22.7 

"471 

21.5 

430 

20." 

■i',i:^7 

100.0 

2,192 

100.0 

2>077 

10  .0 

Inner 

1970-71  Enrollment  G  Minorities  Urban  City  Suburban  Rural  Total 

Schools  3,768  1,368  2,683  3,082  10,901 

Elem.  5  Sec.  Pupils:  1,719,200  469,700  1,264,500  754,200  4,207,600 

Spanish  Sumamed  105,000.  83,800  38,000  24,400  251,200 

American  Negro  65,500  102,800  19,700  15,500  203,500 

Oriental  American  9,400'  5,300  3,500  2,900  21,100 

American  Indian  2,600  1,500  5,100  7,500  16,700 


1970-71  Income  and  Contributed  Services 

Budgeted  Income  (per  pi^il):  Urban 

Elementary  > 

Secondary  -  Parochial  $ 

Socoudar>-  -  Private  $ 

Budgeted  Contributed  Services  (per  pupil): 

Elementary  $ 

Secondary  -  Parochial  $ 

Secondary  -  Private  $ 


232 
467 
569 

64 
164 
201 


Inner 
City 
$  226 
$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 


425 
585 

77 
177 
164 


Suburb  ar, 


244 
503 
643 

64 
ISO 
200 


EXHIBIT  B-1 


ANALYSIS  OF  1970-71  ENROLLMENT 
BY  RELIGIOUS,  ETHNIC  AND  LOCATIONAL  ASPECTS 


Elementary    Secondary 


URBAN; 

Oath 

Non 

-Oath 

Tot 

al 

Oath 

Non 

-Oath 

Total 

Spanish  Sumaned 

78 

,800 

600 

79 

,400 

25 

,400 

200 

25 

,600 

American  Negro 

35 

,100 

13 

,400 

48 

,500 

13 

,400 

3 

,600 

17 

,000 

Oriental  American 

5 

,800 

1 

,200 

*  7 

,000 

1 

,800 

600 

2 

,400 

American  Indian 

2 

,000 

100 

2 

,100 

400 

100 

500 

All  Others 

1,104 

,600 

16 

,100 

1>120 

p700 

406 

,200 

9 

,800 

416 

,000 

Total 

1,226 

,300 

31 

,400 

1,257 

,700 

447 

,200 

14 

,300 

461 

,500 

INNER  CITY: 

Spanish  Sumamed 

74 

,000 

500 

74 

,500 

9 

,200 

100 

9 

,300 

American  Negro 

56 

,900 

33 

,400 

90 

,300 

9 

.700 

2 

,800 

12 

,500 

Oriental  American 

3 

,000' 

^  1 

,400 

4 

,400 

700 

200 

900 

American  Indian 

1 

,200 

100 

"  1 

,300 

200 

200 

All  ethers 

198 

^400 

5 

,100 

203 

p500 

71 

,600 

1 

,200 

72 

,800 

Total 

333 

,500 

40 

,500 

374 

,000. 

91 

p400 

4 

,300 

95 

,700 

SUBURBAN: 

Spanish  Sumamed 

30 

,600 

100 

30 

,700 

7 

,200 

100 

7 

,300 

'  American  Negro 

7 

400 

7 

800 

IS 

200 

3 

,300 

1 

200 

4 

,500 

Oriental  American 

2 

,800 

300 

3 

,100 

300 

100 

400 

Americsii  Indian 

4 

,900 

4 

900 

200 

200 

All  Others 

905 

500 

16 

^200 

921 

700 

269 

700 

6 

800 

276 

,500 

Total 

951 

200 

24 

400 

975 

600 

280 

700 

200 

288 

900 

RURAL: 

Spanish  Sumameu 

21 

900 

200 

22 

100 

2 

300 

2 

300 

American  Negro 

7 

800 

5 

800 

13 

600 

1 

200 

700 

1 

900 

Oriental  American 

2. 

300 

200 

2 

500 

300 

100 

400 

American  Indian 

6. 

100 

300 

400 

1 

000 

100 

1 

100 

All  Others 

588 

900 

10,600 

599 

500 

lOlj 

600 

2. 

800 

104 

400 

Total 

627 

000 

100 

644 

100 

106 

400 

h 

700 

110 

100 

EXHIBIT  C 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CATIK)LIC  SQIOOLS 
FROM  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  SOURCES 


The  following  figures  reflect  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  receiving 
assistance  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  the  form  of  materials  provided  and 
services  rendered. 


Inner 

Per  Cent 

.EMENTARY  SQiOOLS: 

Urban 

City 

Suburban 

Rural 

Total 

Participating 

Transportation 

955 

292 

1,129 

1 

752 

4 

,128 

45.7  V 

Instructional  Staff 

556 

523 

529 

841 

2 

449 

27.1 

Textbooks 

661 

331 

462 

475 

1 

,929 

21.3 

Other  Instructional  Materials 

1,870 

845 

1,298 

1 

,641 

5 

654 

62.6 

School  Lunch  Programs 

963 

478^ 

558 

1 

,256 

3 

,255 

36.0 

Health  Staff 

1,853 

785 

1,474 

1 

,748 

5 

,860^ 

65.0 

Use  of  Facilities 

297 

131 

304 

479 

1 

»211 

13.4 

Other  Assistance 

728 

300 

634 

621 

2 

,283 

25.3 

Uo  Assistance  Received 

114 

30 

88 

71 

303 

3.4 

Total  Schools  Reflected 

2,964 

1,180 

2,204 

2 

,689 

9 

,037 

100.0  % 

SECONDARY  SaiOOLS: 


Transportation 

276 

S3 

228 

203  • 

760 

40.8  % 

Instructional  Staff 

101 

26 

76 

91 

294 

15.8 

Textbooks 

185 

SO 

116 

87 

438 

23.5 

.Other  Instructional  Materials 

456 

111 

243 

209  1 

,019 

54.7 

School  Lunch  Programs 

246 

51 

133 

225 

655 

35.1 

Health  Staff 

387 

98 

211 

199 

895 

48.0 

Use  of  Facilities 

96 

31 

69 

85 

281 

15.1 

Other  Assistance 

129 

38 

80 

73 

320 

17.2 

No  Assistance  Received 

83 

12 

S3 

23 

171 

9.2 

Total  Schools  Reflected 

804 

188 

479 

393  1 

,864 

100.0  % 

No  dollar  evaluations  are 

available. 

The  schools 

shown  here 

may 

reflect 

relatively  substantial  assistance  or  aid  which  is  operationally  insignificant. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

^(^.  PoTn:R.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^vc  have  an  additional  witness  on  this 
subject.  Father  Patrick  Farrell,  who  is  an  associate  superintendent  of 
5:»chools  of  (he  archdiocese  of  Chicago.  He  will  continue  the  toi^ic. 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHEB  PATRICK  FARRELL,  ASSOCIATE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  CHICAGO 

Father  Faruell.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  about  large  private  school 
systems,  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago  has  ofren  been  spoken  of  as  the 
largest  private  school  system  in  the  country,  with  almost  500  schools 
in  tlie  northeastern  section  of  Illinois,  in  two  counties.  Cook  and  Lake 
Counties. 

Of  those  schools,  264  of  them  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  we 
consider  107  of  them  as  being  part  of  the  core  city. 

At  the  elementary  level  we  have  435OOO  students  and  at  the  secondary 
level  15,000  students  who  are  either  Spanish-surnamed  or  black. 

These,  schools  are  not  closing.  I  think  Chicago  perhaps,  in  many 
ways,  is  unique  in  tliat  the  archdiocese  has  supported  those  schools 
very  heavily. 

Wo  are  concerned  with  the  idea  of  c)*oices  in  education.  We  want  to 
offer  choices  especially  for  the  poor.  We  have  iust  finished  a  study  in 
which  we  have  analyzed  the  future  of  our  schools  over  the  next  10  years 
and  beyond  that  into  the  ne.\t  decade,  and  we  have  decided  to  make 
choices  in  education  for  the  poor  a  priority  in  our  concerns. 

Our  schools,  because  they  are  locally  controlled,  have  a  special 
kind  of  freedom  from  bureaucracy  and  a  kind  of  creativity  that  we 
do  not  see  in  any  other  way  in  any  other  place. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that  our  schools  hu  n on  certain  his- 
torical patterns;  Catholic  .souools  traditionally  .4.tvc  been  Staffed  by 
religious  groups.  They  also  have  drawji  the  staff  from  the  community 
for  these  schools.  We 'think  this  is  an  important  factor  with  rejjard  to 
the  accountability  of  a  school  to  the  community,  that  the  staff  is  very 
local,  that  it  is  part  of  the  com:  auiity  that  it  serves,  that  it  is  known 
by  the  people  that  it  serves,  that  is  controlled  and  accountable  to  the 
comrnunit3\ 

We  have  been  building  into  our  schools  a  variety  of  types  of  account- 
ability to  these  communities.  We  want  these  schools  to  beconie  centers 
whore  parents  have  a  right  to  make  very  important  decisions  about 
the  education  of  their  children.  At  the  present  time  we  have  over  350 
local  school  boards  with  many  thou^sands  of  parents  in  i)olicymaking 
positions  related  to  these  schools.  \ve  want  this  responsibility  to  in- 
crease and  to  become  even  greater. 

In  order  to  look  at  these  schools,  indeed  at  all  the  schools  of  our 
diocese,  it  is  important  to  kno/tv  that  we  i\re  in  the  midst  of  a  3-year 
plan  for  excellence.  Our  financiai  problem,  as  v;g  see  it,  is  related  to 
the  whole  idea  of  excellence  in  ed  jcation.  If  our  scl^ools  are  good,  we 
believe  people  will  support  tiiem.  Because  of  the  freedom  that  we  have 
and  the  local  control  of  our  schools  we  feel  we  luive  some  opportunities 
to  create  the  kind  of  excellence  that  the  community  can  see  as  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  worthy  of  their  support. 
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We  have  developed  many  innovative  sr  ools.  On  the  near  North  Side 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  m  an  area  called  Cabrini  Green— known  across 
the  country  for  crime  rate  difficulties— one  of  our  schools  has  become 
one  of  the  most  innovative  in  the  whole  city.  It  has  a  very  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  community.  This  school  looks  at  children  in  creative 
ways.  It  uses  as  resource-^  the  dillerence  in  children.  Children  are  diag- 
nostically  tested  and  placed  in  aii  enviionment  that  will  help  them 
gio\\  --not  turn  them  off.  In  all  the  107  core  city  schools  children  are 
achieving  two  grade  levels  above  the--  school  counterparts  in 

every  subject  a  rea. 

Our  hope  is  that  over  the  next  3  ye?  will  be  changing  all  of  our 
schools  from  the  old  lock-step  graded  system  to  a  much  more  flexible 
type  of  approach  to  education.  Our  schools  have  provided  many  op- 
portunities that  have  not  been  present  in  our  sister  systems— the  pub- 
lic schools. 

We  find  that  ua;  of  multiple  resources  is  a  very  important  way  of 
identifying  the  excellence  of  schools.  Often  I  find  that  school?  identify 
their  excellence  in!terms  of  input  of  money  expended  per  child. 

In  our  case  we  ^eel  that  resources,  when  they  are  multiple  and  when 
they  arc  very  diverse,  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  about  what  schools  are 
doing  to  bring  about  excellence  in  local  communities.  Under  resources 
we  include  creative  use  of  facilities,  use  of  community  people  as  volun- 
teer para-professionals  on  staff,  as  well  as  alliances  with  local  busi- 
nesses. Within  the  next  year  and  a  half  we  hope  to  have  alliances  with 
all  the  universities  arid  colleges  Chicago  to  involve  their  students 
from  freshman  year  in  the  innovative  programs  of  our  schools. 

We  expect  in  many  other  ways  to  increase  our  own  resources,  both 
people  resources  and  other  types  of  community  resources— local  talent 
from  local  tJ'udes— people  with  special  kinds  of  skill  development  that 
could  be  used  in  the  schools.  If  we  have  freedom  to  act  quickly— and 
we  know  we  do,  and  we  are— if  we  have  the  creativity  in  our  staff  to 
do  this,  to  give  this  kind  of  gift,  then  perhaps  we  give  a  gift  to  the 
lar^jer  community,  to  all  of  education. 

The  best  evidence  I  have  of  private  education's  special  gift  to  educa- 
tion in  general  is  that  in  one  of  our  projects— the  project  we  call  IGE 
(individually  guided  education)  which  at  present  involves  30  jf 
our  schools— we  have  shared  our  experience  with  the  Chicago  Public 
School  system  and  they  will  begin  the  same  system  in  January.  It  was 
only  through  our  introduction  of  the  system  that  they  became  familiar 
with  IGE  and  throu^^h  our  dialog  with  them  we  were  able  to  give 
them  what  wo  had  learned  through  our  own  practice. 

We  have  many  alliances  with  the  110  public  school  districts  that 
service  the  same  geographic  area  as  our  system.  They  are  good  and  we 
want  them  to  grow,  because  we  don't  feel  that  on^  '  hools  should  deal 
with  their  own  clientele  exclusively,  with  our  own  people  in  isolation, 
but  that  we  have  a  ^ift  to  give  to  the  larger  ideals  of  all  of  education. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  education,  as  it  has  been  said  here  many 
times  this  morning,  that  we  have  had  pluralistic  educational  systems. 
The  leadership  has  come  both  from  the  public  school  side  and  also 
from  private  and  parochial  education.  We  learn  from  each  other. 
Catholic  education  has  learned  many  things  from  the  experience  that 
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has  taken  place  in  public  education.  We  find  also  in  our  own  situation 
that  public  education  is  learning  some  very  important  things  as  wc 
develop  our  programs. 

People  who  work  in  our  schools  know  that  their  gift  must  go  beyond 
their  own  walls,  bcj^'ond  the  families  that  are  part  of  these  schools,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  in  our  own  design  we  con  build  schools  that  arc  not 
just  simulations  of  the  past,  but  simulations  of  the  future,  that  wc 
can  give  through  our  freedom  and  creativity  a  gift  to  dl  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country. 

Thank  you  verv  much. 

Senator  Pell.  "Thank  you  very  much.  ,    ,  , 

]Nrr.  Potter.  Senator,  in  my  opening  statement  I  said  we  had  three 
areas  that,  wc  wanted  to  discuss.  One  was  this  philosophic  question, 
one  was  the  question  of  race  and  the  urban  areas,  and  finally  to  discuss 
possible  avenues  of  Federal  action. 

Wc  have  been  doing  an  awful  lot  of  talking  here:  you  may  wish 
to  raise  questions  about  what  has  been  said  already. 

Senator  Plll.  I  would  rather  you  would  finish  your  talking  first  and 
then  I  will  ask  questions. 

Mr.  PorrER.  Then  I  think  we  will  go  on  to  discuss  or  explore  possi- 
ble avenues  of  Federal  action  w-hich  might  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
-contribution  of  the  private  sector,  and  Edward  R.  D'Alcssio,  director. 
Division  of  Elementarj'  and  Secondary-  Education,  U-S-  Catholic  Con- 
ference, will  speak  to  that  point,  initially. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EDWARD  E.  D'AEESSIO,  DIRECTOR  DIVISION 
OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  TT.S.  CATHOnC 
CONFERENCE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  REV.  PATRICK  J.  FARRELL,  AS- 
SOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT,  ARCHDIOCESE  CF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dr.  D'Alessio.  Thank  you,  Gary. 

I  just  have  a  relatively  short  outline  of  possible  avenues  that  should 
be  explored,  might  be  explored,  or  could  be  explored  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  students  and  parents  of  stuclents  attending  nonpublic 

schools.  . 

However,  as  I  indicated  iii  the  division's  written  testimony,  which 
jias  been  submitted  for  the  record,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
m  Lemon  and  D'Oenso  did  not  spell  the  end  of  Catholic  schools  nor  did 
it  close  all  channels  of  public  assistance  to  nonpublic  school  students. 

Among  constitutional  experts,  among  which  I  am  not  one,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Court  has  left  open  several  broad  areas  of  prlMic 
assistance  for  students  and  parents  of  students  attending  nonpublic 

schools.  ^        ,     .       t  ^^  1 

What  the  Court  did  was  to  rule  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  statutes,,  which  purchased  services  from  nonpublic  schools  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  supplemented  the  salaries  of  nonpublic  school  teach- 
ers in  Rhode  Island,  were  unconstitutional.  Furthermore,  it  is  no 
secret,  I  am  sure,  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  came  as  a 
severe  disappointment  both  to  Catholic  educators  and  parents. 

In  addition,  if  I  ju8t  may  reiterate  a  point  made  by  Mr.  Ayrault, 
the  decision  failed  to  give  proper  recognition  to  parental  rights  in 
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education.  This  particular  point  was  singled  out  for  comment  b}'  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  during  their  semiannual  meeting 
in  Washington  last  month. 

At  present,  State  and/or  the  Federal  Government  provide  nonpublic 
school  students  with  auxiliarj-  services,  transportation,  school  food 
services,  health  and  welfare  services,  and  secular  textbooks  supplied  in 
common  to  all  students. 

We  don't  have  any  specific  answcri  as  to  the  bro;.:l  areas  of  public 
support  for  the  assistance  alluded  totrarlier,  but  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest several  possible  vehicles  or  areas  of  approach  which  may  prove  to 
be  legitimate  vehicles,  constitutional  vehicles  of  Federal  assistance,  to 
students  and/or  parents  of  nonpublic  schoolchildren,  and  as  such 
would  merit  serious  stud}'. 

These  broad  areas,  or  broad  vehicles*  include  the  secular,  neutral, 
or  non-ideological  ser\'ices,  facilities  or  materials,  language  used  b}' 
Chief  Justice  Burger  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Khode  Island  cases. 
But  the}-  also  include  auxiliary  services,  parental  or  educational 
grants,  commonl}-  called  vouchers,  scholarships,  tax  credits,  and  shared 
services. 

And- in.  this  regard  I  think  it  is  significant  that  last  week  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  that  State's  auxiliary 
services  law,  which  provides  educational  materials  and  services  to  non- 
public schools.  These  items  include  audiovisual  aids,  testing  materials, 
books,  remedial  reading  and  speech  teachers,  and  guidance  counsclors. 

Finall}-;  in  anv  provision  of  public  assistance  to  education,  moreover, 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools  must  share,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  vhiie  at  the  same  time  tne  integrity  of  the  nonpublic  schools 
must  be  maintained. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  previous  testimony  this  morning,  students 
and  tcichers  in  nonpublic  fdiools  are  eligible  to  particii)ate  in  numer- 
ous Federal  education  programs:  the  most  obvious,  of  course,  lias  been 
programs  legislated  in  1965  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  that  year. 

By  means  of  this  legislation,  moreover.  Confess  committed  Uself 
and  the  Nation  to  theqiinlity-ci'ucation^f  American  children.  Tn  addi- 
tion, children  attending  nonpublic  scJiools  are  also  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  otlie^'  Federal  programs,  such  as  school  lunch,  breakfast, 
special  milk,  N'eighborhooa  Youth  Corps,  Headstart,  and  Follow 
Through. 

In  general,  and  this  is  my  final  point,  national  data  concerning  non- 
public school  participation  in  these  programs  has  been  tardy  and  gen- 
crallv  inadequate.  Thus,  generalizations  are  difficult.  We  hope  that  the 
appointment  of  a  consultant  for  nonpublic  educational  services  at  the 
Ij.S.  Office  of  Education  will  help  alleviate  this  situation. 

However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  participation  of  Catholic  school  stu- 
dent? in  particular  and  nonpublic  students  in  general  ib  spotty  at  best, 
an  1  I  am  sure  before  the  testimony  is  completed  this  morning,  other 
members  of  CAPE  will  want  to  testify  or  at  least  indicate  their  de- 
gree of  satisfacti-)n  or  dissatisfaction  with  their  participation  in  the 
various  Federal  education  programs. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Edward  R.  D'Alessio,  Ph.  D.,  follows :) 


Stateir,ent  of 
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Director 
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Acconipanied  by: 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Farrell,  Associate  Superintendent 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conmittee: 

I  want  first  to  express  my  gratitude  and  that  of  my 
colleague.  Father  Patrick  J.  Farrell,  Associate  Superintendent, 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today., 
about  the  current  situation  of  nonpublic  education  and,  in 
particularrof  Catholic  schools  in  the  United  States.     I  do  not 
want  to  speak  to  you,  however,  as  a  special  pleader  For  Catholic 
schools.     Rather,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  as  a  spokesman  for  Catholic 
schools  who  is  anxi«'js  that  public  policy,  including  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  goverrcnen^,  reflect  a  broad,  integrated  vision  of  the  total 
reality  of  American  education  —  both  what  it  is  and,  hop^if'jlly,  what 
it  can  and  will  be.     This  is  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference. 

My  basic  thesis  is  a  simple  one.     Catholic  cri  other  non- 
public schools  do  not  exist  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  American 
education.     Nonpublic  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  toial 
A-nerican  educational  enterprise.     Although  different  in  significant 
ways  from  puMic  education,  the  "ripple  effect  phenomenon"  in 
American  education  is  obvious.     What  happens  to  nonpublic  education 
has  implications  for  American  educatio»>  generally;   what  happens  to 
education  generally  is  of  urgent  concern  to  the  nonpublic  schools. 
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2. 

_  It  I's  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  Catholic  schools  in  this 
country  are  facing  a  crisis.     If  my  thesis  is  correct,  this  crisis 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any  American  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  total  American  educational  effort.     At  the  same  time, 
it  is  essential  that  the  nature  of  this  "crisis"  be  clearly  unde  -tood. 
It  is  a  highly  complex  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  simple 
factor.     Furthermore,  the  crisis  riot  withstanding.  Catholic  schools 
today  are  in  many  important  respects  stronger  than  they  have  ever  before 
been  in  history, 

I  would  like  to  lay  some  emphasis  on  this  fact,  because  the 
po'^itive  side  of  the  Catholic  school  story  is  sometimes  ignored  these 
days.     I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  list  some  of  these  positive 
considerations.  ^ 

Changes  in  Catholic  schools  over  the  last  decade  have  laid 
permanently  to  rest  one  of  the  old  sterec types  about  the^:  the 
complaint  that  their  classrooms  were  habitually  overcrowded,  that  the 
pupil -teacher  ratio  was  excessively  high,  and  that  thus  the  quality  of 
education  suffered.     The     ^ber  of  teachers  has  risen  steadily  in 
recent  years  (despite-the  drop-off  in  religious  teachers)  and  in  1970-71 
stood  at  111,903  on  the  element  j  level  and  54,580  on  the  secondary 
level.    At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students  has  dropped  —  partly, 
at  least,  because  of  school  and  diocesan  policies  designed  to  reduce 
class  size.     Thus  in  the  past  school  year  the  ratio  of  staff  to 
students  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  was  one  to  tv/enty  eight,  while 
at  the  secondory  level,  it  was  one  to  nineteen. 
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Today's  Catholic  school  teachers  are  also  better  qualified 
than  their  predecessors  of  past  years.     In  1970-71,  63,5%  of  the 
elementary  school  religious  teachers  and  of  the  lay  teachers 

were  certified,  and  another  23.8^  were  certifiable.     At  the 
secondary  level,  65.4%  of  the  religioiis  teachers  and  62.1%  of  the 
lay  teachers  were  certified,  and  another  26%  certifiable. 

As  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  which 
compiled  these  statistics,  re-narked: 

"In  the  tiiStter  of  the  professional ization  of  Catholic  school 
^n^r^!^^••^^^^u  ^^a"*"??  ^aye  reflected  the  current  patter! 
^n  Cat^ol^c.  schools  whicli  can  be  described  as  constant 
progress  toward  improved  quality,  at  least  in  reference  to 
those  measures  whicK  the  educationists  have  traditionally 
cited  as  the  marks  of  a  'quality  school.'" 

The  same  KCEA  statistics  give  some  interesting  insights  Into 
the  way  Catholic* schools  -  like  their  public  counterparts  -  are 
responding  to  the  educational  needs  of  minority  group  and  disadvantaged 
pupils  (the  ti^  terms  are  of  crurse  not  necessarily  synonomous,  but  do 

3n  overlap  in  fact).     Vhue  enrollment  of  students  of  non- 
Caucasian  ethnic  background  in  Catholic  -lementary  and  secondary  schools 
is  not  particularly  high,  neither  is  it  as  low  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted;    and  it  is  also  significant  that  the  percentage  of  black 
students  in  Catholic  schools  is  far  higher  than  the  percentage  of  blacks 
in  the  total  Catholic  population. 
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In  the  1969-70  school  year,  black  students  made  up  5.U  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  Catholic  elementary  schools,   panish  students 
5.7%,  and  Indian  .3X  (a  cumulative  total  of  11. U).     On  the 
secondary  level,  the  figures  were:    black,  3,7%,  Spanish,  3.8%  and 
Indian,        (cumulatively,  7.8%).     Furthermore,  38%  of  the  black 
students  in  Catholic  schools  are  non-Catholics.     And,  without  meaning 
to  enter  into  public-nonpubl ic  comparisons  (since,  in  tHia  srea,  all 
American  educators  admittedly  have  much  unfinished  business  to  do), 
it  is-at  least  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that,  while  public  schools  have 
44.6%  of  their  minority  group  students  in  predominantly  Tiinority 
group  schools,  the  Catholic  schools  have  40%. 

Moving  beyond  the  tale  told  by  statistics,  it  is  apparent 
that  Catholic  scliools  are  maKng  progre*-s  in  other  ways,  too. 
Catholic  educators  have,  for  example,  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
value  of  research  as  a  source  of  data  for  improving  their  performance. 
Since  1967  alone,  57  diocesan  studies  of  Catholic  education  have  been 
carried  out  (and  a  number  of  religious  orders  have  also  conducted 
studies  of  their  educational  efforts).     The  impact  of  this  research 
Is  being  felt  in  better  organization,  better  planning  and  better 
education. 

The  policy-making  structure  of  Catholic  education  has  also 
been  radically  revised  in  recent  years.     Once  the  exclusive  preserve 
of  the  clergy  and  religious,  educational  policy  has  now  become  a 
responsibility  —  and  a  right  —  of  the  entire  community  as  a  result 
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of  a  fast-growing  movement  to  develop  parish  and  diocesan  boards  of 
education,  responsible  for  setting  policy  for  schools  and  other  educational 
'  programs. 

Catholic  schools  have  never  been  noted  for  a  propensity  to 
rush  into  educational  innovations  "(or  educational  fads,  for  that  matter). 
But  more  and  mpre-Catholic,-educator^^are  taking  advantage  of  their  relative 
freedom  to  explore  new  approaches  to  teaching.     Approximately  twenty 
dioceses  presently  have  extensive  instructional  television  programs; 
nine  of  these  have  their  own  low  cost  television  channels.  The 
archdiocese  of  Chicago  has  a  new  plan  for  "individually  Guided  Education" 
which  will  get  underway  in  1972  and  is  developing  a  program  for  "Education 
by  Appointment"  to  be  launched  later  in  the  70' s.     Other  school  systems 
and  individual  schools  are  experimenting  with  novel  approaches  to 
individualized  and  value-oriented  teaching. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviou<;  that  Catholic  schools  today 
face  many  grave  problems.     Paramount  among  these  is  a  financial  crisis 
of  major  proportions.  ' 

The  reasons  for  the  crisis  are  many.     The  costs  of  American 
education  generally  have  leaped  in  recent  years,  due  to  inflation, 
parental  demand  for  quality  education,  increased  teacher  salaries,  and 
other  factors.     All  of  these  influences  have  been  at  work  in  the 
Catholic  schools. 
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But  Catholic  schools  also  face  special  problems.  Chief 
among  these  is  tha  fact  that  the  proportion  of  religious  teachers  has 
fallen  off  in  recent,years,  while  the  proportion  of  relatively  high- 
salaried  lay  teachers  has  risen  steeply.     In  1958  there  were 
112,201  religious  teachers  in  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  35,129  lay  teachers.     In  1970  there  were  101,467  religious  teachers 
and  98,001  lay  teachers.     Thus  between  1958  and  1970,  the  number  of  lay 
teachers  almost  tripled  while  the  number  of  religious  teachers  actually 
declined  by  11,000.     It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  salaries  of  both 
lay  and  religious  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  have  risen  dramatically 
in  recent  years. 

Almost  all  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Catholic  school 
system  in  the  United  States  is  borne  by  Catholics  themselves.  Some 
limited  funds  do  reach  Catholic  education  under  various  federal  and 
state  programs;    but  without  dismissing  the  significance  of  this  aid, 
one  must  conclude  that  it  represents  only  a  minimal  contribution 
toward  lightening  the  burden  borne- by  the  Catholic  public  and 
fostering  quality  in  church-sponsored  schools.     And  of  course,  while 
supporting  their  own  increasingly  expensive  school  system.  Catholics 
as  citizens  also  pay  their  fair  share  to  support  the  also  increasingly 
expensive  public  school  system. 

The  tensions  in  this  situation  are  obvious.     Their  most 
dramatic  expression  is  the  drop-off  in  Catholic  school  enrollment  that 
has  occurred  since  the  peak  years  of  the  mid-1960's,  together  with  an 
accompanying  decline  in  the  number  of  schools. 
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In  the  school  year  1967-68  there  were  12,814  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;    in  -1970-71  there 
were  11,351,     In  1967-68  there  were  5,215,598  students  enrolled  in 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools;    in  1970-71  there  were 
4,367,323.     Thus  from  1967-68  to  1970-71  the  number  of  schools 
declined  by  1,463  and  the  number  of  students  by  848,275. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  4,367,000  students  enrolled  in 
Catholic  schools  i*i  1970-71  could,  if  the  crunch  came,  be  accomrriodated 
without  too  much  strain  in  the  public  schools.     This  might  be  true  if  the 
Catholic  school  population  were  spread  evenly  across  the  country.     As  a- 
matter  of  fact,  however.  Catholic  school  renrollment  is  heavily  con- 
centrated in  large  urban  areas,  and  extensive  Catholic  school 
closings  would  have  a  major  impact  on  public  schoc*     ^  these  places. 
In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  3455  of  the  total  schoc    ..opulation  is  in 
Catholic  schools;    in  Chicago-Gary,  32^;    in  Pittsburgh,  29%;    in  St. 
Louis,  2955;    in  New  York-Newark-Jersey  City,  2B%. 

Many  public  school  officials  have  recognized  the  implications 
of  these  facts  for  their  school  systems  and,  as  a  result,  support^^.d 
public  aid  for  nonpublic  schools.     In  a  brief  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  defending  Pennsylvania's  purchase-of-services  program  of 
assistance  to  nonpublic  education,  the  Philadelphia  public  school 
district  said  it  "does  not  hav.«  unused  excess  capacity  with  which  to 
absorb  these  potential  transferees"  from  the  church -sponsored  schools. 
TTadldefflliat  the  legislation  in  question  was  "preserving  definite 
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educational  advantages  for  al.l  Philadelphia  school  cnildren  and 
preventing  catastrophe  for  all  by  promoting  excellence  in  secular 
education  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools," 


It  is  no  secret,  I  am  sure,  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  d'^cision  last  June  in  the  Lemon  and   Dicenso  cases  came  as  a 
'severe  disappointment  both  to  Catholic  educators  and  parents.  The 
court's  decision  does  not  spell  the  end  of  Catholic  schools,  nor 
does  it  close  all  channels  of  public  assistance  to  nonpublic  school 
students.     It  does,  however,  represent  a  step  backward  in  a  number 
of  respects. 


For  one  thing,  the  decision  fails  to  give  proper  recognition 
to  parental  rights  in  education.     This  point  was  singled  out  for 
comment  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  during  their  semi- 
annual meeting  here  in  Washington  last  month.     In  a  statement 
entitled  "Parental  Rights  and  the  Free  Exercise  of  Religion,"  they  said 
in  part: 

"The  fundamental  right  of  parents  to  educate  their  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and 
was  recognized  a  half  century  ago  in  the  Pierce  case,  wherein 
the  Supreme  Court  said:    'The  child  is  not  the  mere  creature 
of  the  state.'     But  today  the  highest  court  of  the  lanci  — 
dealing  with  a  case  intimately  related  to  parents      makes  no 
explicit  mention  of  that  right.     Instead,  by  its  decision 
this  well  recognized  right  could  become  an  illusion  if  it 
results  in  a  state  educational  monopoly  in  which  parental 
rights  —  if  acknowledged  at  all  —  will  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  wealthy,  by  those  who  can  bear  both  the  burden  of  school 
taxes  and  of  the  separate  added  cost  of  nonpublic  schooling." 
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Beyond  this,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  represents  a  step 
./iway  from  realizing  the  vision  of  a  diorse  but  integrated  American 
educational  effort.     Implicitly,  at  least.  It  sets  nonpublic  schooling 
apart,  and  treats  nonpublic  schools  and  their  <:tudents  as  somethirg  less 
than  full  partners  In  American  education. 


I  submit  that  American  education  today  is  a  diverse  whole,  an 
integrated  entity  and  this  can  only  become  more  apparent  as  time  goes 
by.     In  the  past  there  may  have  been  some  justif icd;\on  for  thinking  of 
American  education  in  terms  of  isolated*  relatively  urn  ''^*-'A  segments. 
B'^t  this  is  no  longer  true  today. 


My  reasons  for  saying  thjs  were  outlined,  clearly  and 

realistically,  in^ President  Nixon's  Educational  Reform  Message  to 

Congress  of  March  3,  1970.     As  the  President  put  It  in  that  message: 

"The  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  ^ 
United  States  have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  nation  s 
educational  establishment  —  supplementing  in  an  important 
way  the  main  task  of  our  public  school  system.     The  nonpublic 
schools  provide  a  diversity  which  our  educational  system  v/ould 
otherwise  lack.     They  also  give  a  spur  of  competition  to  the 
public  schools  through  which  educational  innovations  come,  both 
systems  benefit,  and  progress  results. 

"Should  any  single  school  system  —  public  o*-  private  —  ever 
acquire  a  complete  monopoly  over  the  education  of  our  children, 
the  absence  of  competition  vwuld  neither  be  good  for  that 
school  syc:e!n  nor  good  for  the  country.     The  nonpublic  schools 
also  give  parents  the  opportunity  to  send  their  children  to  a 
school  of  their  own  choice,  and  of  their  own  religious 
denomination.     They  offer  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  fo»- 
education  experimentation  and  special  opportunities  for 
minorities,  especially  Spanish-speaking  Americans  and  blac< 
Americans. 
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"Up  to  now,  we  have  failed  to  consider  the  consequences 

of  declining  enrollments  in  private  elementary  ana  secondary 

schools,  most  of  them  church  supported,  which  educate  ^^% 

of  all  pupils  In  the  past  tv/o  years,  close  to  ^ 

thousand  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  closed 
and  most  of  their  displaced  students  enrolled  in  local 
publ  1c  schools. 

**If  most  or  all  private  schools  were  to  close  or  turn  .public 
the  addeJ  burden  on  public  funds  by  the  end  of  the  1970's 
would  exceed  $4  billion  per  year  in  operations,  vith  an 
estimated  $5  billion  more  needed  for  facilities.  * 

The  timt*  h  "  come  when  the  Federal  government  must  take  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  American  educa^.ion  than  it  has  done  to  date. 
Many  feictors  impel  the  Federal  government  in  this  direction.     The  needs  of 
a  complex  ^dchnological  society,  such  as  America  has  become  in  the 
twentietii  century,  make  it  imperative  that  the  government  take  an  active 
interest  in  assuriniJ  the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  its  citizens^. 
The  nation  can  ill  afford  to  have  any  of  its  citizens  poorly  educated 
today.*    The  legitimate  complaints  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
reinforce  this  point.     The  educational  needs  and  rights  of  particular 
groups  in  our  society  have  been  too  long  neglected.     Nor  are  such  con- 
siderations solely  a  matter  of  local,  state  and  regional -concern.  The- 
extreme  geographical  mobility  of  modern-day  Americans  makes  It  apparent 
that  what  happens,  educationally  speaking,  in  one  section  of  the  county 
is  very  much  the  concern  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
individual  who  has  received  an  inadequate  education  in  one  state  is  very 
likely  today  to  spend  his  adult  life,  living  and  working  in  another 
state  —  so  that  the  results  of  ediucational  neglect  are  felt  directly  far 
beyond  th?  place  in  which  it  actually  occurred. 
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At  the  same  time,  Americans  do  not  desire  a  monolithic,  federally 
controlled  school  system  dictating  all  aspects  of  American  education.  Such 
a  concept  is  alien -to  the  national  tradition  and  v/ould  be  unwise  in  view  of 
the  diversity  and  complexity  of  our  society.     The  Federal  qovernment's 
role  should  be  conceived  instead  as  that  of  an  "enabler"  of  excellence  in  all 
sectors  of  American  education.     In  this  approach,  government  would  fulfill 
its  responsibility  not  by  seeking  to  dictate  and  enforce  a  pattern  of 
conformity  applicable  to  all  American  schools  but  rather  by  making 
available  to  all  schools  v/hich  meet  reasonable  criteria  of  academic 
aspiration,  non-discrimination,  etc.,  the  necessary  supplemental  resources 
and  support  required  for  them  to  provide  quality  education  to  their 
students. 

»      The  objective,  moreover,  should  be  to  cherish  diversities 
within  an  integrated  society.     This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  society 
or  our  educational  system  either  is  or  will  become  totally  homogeneous, 
undifferentiated  --  and  somewhat  bland  and  colorless  —  mass.  Differences 
of  life-style,  of  vision,  of  commitment  do  and  should  exist.  There 
are  and  will  remain  many  different  ways  of  being  a  citizen  of  this  nation. 

American  education  should  reflect  and  accommodate  these 
different  ways,  provided  they  are  not  inimical  to  society's  fundamental 
purposes.    And  as  America   becomes  less  compartmentalized,  more 
integrated  racially,  of  course,  but  in  other  ways  as  wall,  American 
education  also  must  reflect  this  fact.     American  Catholic  educators 
intend  to  bear  this  in  mind  as  they  define  their  "ole  in  the  future  of 
American  education. 
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These  remarks  have  particular  pertinence  to  the  curre.x 
situation  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the  United  States.     Although  they  are 
an  integral  part  o^  the  total  American  educational  effort,  this  point 
has  often  been  obscured  by  "separationist"  rhetoric  and  has  not  always 
been  adequately  reflected  in  designing  and  implementing  programs  of 
public  assistance  to  education.     Children  in  these  schools  are  as 
fully  American  as  children  in  any  other  schools  ~  yet  for  a  great  part 
of  the  century-and-a-half  in  which  Catholic  schools,  for  example,  have 
existed,  their  pupils  have  largely  been  treated  as  second-class  citizens 
so  far  as  distribution  of  public  funds  for  education  is  concerned. 
Beyond  the  Inherent  inequity  of  this  situation,  the  acute  financial 
pressure  nov/  being  experienced  by  these  schools  throughout  the  country 
makes  it  imperative  that  appropriate  remedies  be  sought  from  the  public 
sector.     This      not  simply  a  matter  of  redressing  an  injustice  against 
a  too-long-neglected  segment  of  American  education.     Rather,  it  is  a 
course  of  action  dictated  by  considerations  of  sound  public  policy  and  the 
general  good  of  American  education  and  American  society. 
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Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Eabbi  Goldenberir  to  speak 
to  this  point?  .  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  RABBI  BEKirARD  GOLDENBERG,  REPRESENTING 
TORAH  TJMESORAH,  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  PGR  HEBREW  DAY 
SCHOOLS 

Rabbi  Goldexberg.  Mr.  Chairman,,  my  name  is  Rabbi  Bernard 
Goldenberg;  I  represent  Torah  Umesorah,  the  National  Society  for 
Hebrew  Day  Schools. 

The  first  Hebrew  day  school  was  organized  around  the  Colonial 
period ;  our  own  agency,  which  is  the  representative  agency  for  Hebrew- 
day  school  education  in  America  was  founded  in  1944. 

Currently  we  have  nearly  400  Hebrew  day  schools,  of  which  230 
are  elementary  and  329  are  secondary  schools;  they  are  located  in  32 
States,  they  have  a  student  enrollment  of  about  80,000  pupils. 

Our  system  of  education  has  the  objective  of  providin^r  intensive 
instruction  in  both  the  area  of  general  education  and  Jewish  religious 
education.  We  attempt  to  do  both  on  hi«rhly  exacting  levels.  Essen- 
tially, our  program  is  committed  to  the  building  of  a  lifestyle  or  a  sym- 
biosis between  the  values  of  Judaism  and  the  .best  of  American 
culture. 

I  think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  all  of  our  Hebrew  day 
schools  are  united  in  basic  principle,  the  best  way  of  looking  at  the 
Hebrew  day  school  is  that  it  may  be  properly  classified  as  a  private 
school.  They  are  autonomous;  they  are  individualistic,  and  they  are 
maintained  financially  by  payment  of  prescribed  tuition  fees  by  the 
parents  and  by  voluntary  contributions  made  by  individuals  and 
groups. 

Forty  percent  of  our  budget  is  covered  by  tuition  which,  in  rates, 
ranges  from  about  $250  to  about  $600  per  year.  But— and  it  is  a  very 
important  but — in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  where  the  majority  of 
our  schools  are  located,  a  large  percentage  of  our  parents  are  of  very 
limited  economic  means,  which  makes  them  dependent  on  tuition  grants 
if  they  are  to  enroll  their  children  in  our  schools. 

Since  our  parents  consider  both  religious  instruction  and  the  finest 
possible  program  of  sscular  education  as  equally  valuable  for  the 
children,  the  economically  underprivileged  among  them  are  faced  with 
on  agonizing  choice,  and  are  either  failing  to  provide  religious  educa- 
tion of  their  choice  for  their  children  or  are  placed  in  desparate  straits 
when  they  seek  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools. 

And  of  course,  the  standards  of  these  schools  are  jeopardized  by  our 
inability  to  meet  the  constantly  rising  budgetary  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  needs  of  our  times. 

Let  me  try  to  get  out  from  under  the  waves  and  give  you  a  picture 
^»of  exactly  what  is  actually  happening.  In  New  York  dity  there  are 
about  180  Jewish  day  schools;  120  of  these  180  schools  are  located  in 
poverty  areas;  50  percent  of  all  Jewish  children  in  New  York  City 
attend  Hebrew  day  schools,  most  of  them  in  poverty  areas. 

Now,  the  Hebrew  day  school,  the  educational  component  of  our 
community,  is  a  pivot  of  our  community.  If  this  goes,  the  community 
goes.  If  parents  in  low-income  areas — the  working  class,  the  lower 
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class,  tiie  lower  middle  class^  poor  areas — if  the  parents  are  unable 
to  maintain  their  educational  institutions  in  these  disadvantaged  areas, 
then  those  communities  are  shot,  because  the  educational  institution 
is  the  pivot  of  our  community.  This  means  a  flight  from  the  city; 
years  of  investment  of  blood,  guts,  and  tears  will  go  out  in  a  moment 
of  an  agonizing  decision. 

So,  once  again  we  shall  have  relocation  of  an  ethnic  component 
with  all  its  evils,  and  what  was  once  a  colorful  neighborhood,  a  neigh- 
borhood plygot  with  many  etlinic  strains,  will  no  longer  be  that  way. 
Why?  Becaiise  the  pivot  of  that  community,  the  educational  unit, 
could  not  be  maintained. 

This  is  one  of  the  issues  of  the  seventies  which  this  distinguished 
subcommitee  faces.  As  parents,  as  Jews,  and  as  educators,  we  are  deeply 
devoted  to  education  and  educational  excellence.  We  feel  that  right 
now  a  .-ethinking  of  this  problem  is  loiig  overdue. 

However,  we  are  caught  in  the  bag  of  paying  lip  service  to  excellence 
although  in  our  age  this  pursuit  is  vested  in  an  unparalleled  urgency, 
I  think  we  are  also  caught  in  a  bag  which  my  colleagues  on  both  right 
and  left— I  don't  mean  any  other  context  except  geography— I  think 
we  are  caught  in-  a  bind  of  words. 

We  got  together  here  and  we  have  CAPE,  which  may  be  an  um- 
brella agency  that  covers  many— a  multitude  of  factors,  and  we  have 
hangups  on  the  wordii^;  is  it  Jjrivate  education,  is  it  nonpublic  edu- 
cation^ What  kind  of  education  is  it  ? 

And  I  think  we  can  get  away  from  this  hangup  by  looking  not  at 
the  name,  but  by  looking  at  what  it  does.  It  is  neither  private  nor  non- 
public; it  serves  the  jjublic  good.  It  serves  the  public  social  needs. 

There  are  many  scientists  that  I  know,  that  may  colleagues  know, 
who  are  not  pushing  ahead  the  frontiers  of  research,  space  conquest, 
for  the  sake  of  a  stronger  America.  Is  anyone  going  to  walk  over  to 
them  and  say:  "Hey,  Buddy,  where  did  you  receive  your  learning? 
Where  did  you  learn  your  physics,  or  your  .science  or  your  %yillingness 
to  contribute  to  tlie  \Velfare  of  America?  Did  you  receive  it  in  a  public 
or  a  nonpublic  school?  In  a  private  or  a  *  *  *"  what  name  will  you 
give  it?  We  are  concerned  with  only  one  thing;  that  this  person  is 
serving  the  public  good,  and  in  that  sense  all  our  schools  are  public 
schools. 

I  have  a  nephew,  incidentally,  who  is  engaged  in  research  now,  one 
phase  of  research — to  cure  au  incurable  disease.  I  can  telLyou  literally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  is  turning  his  nights  into  days  in  the  pursuit  of 
tliis  particular  research  project 

I  don't  know  of  anyone— member  of  government,  legislator,  public 
school  educator,  who  ever  walked  into  my  nephew's  office  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  at  2  or  3  in  the  morning  and  said :  "Hey,  Danny, 
where  did  you  learn  your  biology,  or  your  pursuit  of  doing  something 
for  humanity,  to  serve  humanity?  Did  you  learn  it  in  a  public  or  a 
nonpublic  school  ?"  Because  those  names  and  those  semantic  differences 
disappear.  ^  ,    j.j  i 

They  are  concerned  with  only  one  thing;  that  wliat  lie  did  learn 
is  brought  to  the  good  of  the  public. 

In  that  sense,  all  our  schools  are  pubHc  schools,  and  we  are  public 
schools  in  another  sense,  too.  We  obey  the  standards  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  our  Nation  accepts  ,our  graduates,  and  in  striving  for  moral 
perfection,  our  educational  goals  are — we  accept  the  graduates  of 
nonpublic  schools.  We  are  part  of  the  educational  establishment  in 
a  State,  but  frankly,  we  lire  aliens,  illegals,  when  it  comes  to  financial 
support. 

Much  has  been  said  this  niornuig  about  pluralism  in  educntioii  and 
free  choice  in  education.  I  won't  belabor  that  point;  T  merely  want 
to  indicate  that  freedom  of  choice  in  education  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  buying  a  Cadillac  or  a  Liiicoln  Continental.  It  gets  much  niore  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  One  of  our  poor  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brooklyn  does  not  receive  the  help  or  the  guidance  he  needs, 
or  the  counseling  he  needs,  this  will  hurt— does  this  aid  or  luirt  the 
growth  of  our  society? 

My  distinguished  colleagues  mentioned  a  great  deal  about  alterna- 
tives in  education.  I  think  we  live  in  very  Turbulent  tinies  and  veiy 
promising  times,  and  I  think  that  in  the  turbulent  educational  wa- 
ters of  the  seventies,  educational  alternatives  may  make  valuable 
contribuitons  to  the  fabric  of  the  future  and  the  public  good  of  the 
State. 

In  some  cases  these  alternatives  develop  models  for  the  benefit  of 
all;  they  may-  highlight  a  methodology  or  a  procedure  which  can  be 
shared  by  all.  Sonie  schools  project  away  by  which  they  can  and  do 
teach  love  of  learning,  and  otliers,  it  is  reaclung  out  for  the  immeasur- 
able value  of  high  attainments. 

For  instance,  some  of  our  ,  schools — we  excel  in  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a  second  language;  we  excel,  for  instance,  in  certain  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  the  concept  of  decisionmaking,  of  providing  a 
sense  of  identity,  of  roots,  of  cultural  heritage. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  our  strengths.  These  aie  tho.  strengths  of 
the  alternatives  to  public  education,  and  these  altornatives  can  easily 
be  found 'in  the  public  school  system,  because  we  all  merge  in  tenns 
of  the  good  if  we  are  allowed  to  breathe,  financially,  and  if  we  are 
allowed  to  share  our  discoveries  with  others. 

The  strength  of  the  nonpublic  schools  is  not  in  their  similarity  to 
other  schools  but  in  their  differences.  It  is  this  difference  whicli  is 
an  iini)ortant  factor  in  our  Nation's  survival  and  therefore  this  dif- 
ference is  no  less  worthy  in  thb;>e  days  of  turbulence,  identity  crisis 
and  the  reaching  out  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  distinc- 
tive group. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  opening  speaker  who  represented  HEW 
about  the  President  making  a  strong  statement.  I  think  that  a  strong 
statement,  made  in  a  strong  way,  is  deserving  of  applause  at  a  ban- 
quet. But  I  do  think  that  legislation  in  a  straig  way,  and  implemen- 
tation in  a  strong  way,  is  deserving  of  applause  by  all  the  millions 
of  children  who  attend  nonpublic  scliools. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  Court  brief,  one  of  the  fine  decisions  with  which 
we  can  live,  'Tierce  versus  the  Society  of  Sisiers,''  in  Oregon.  In  a 
Friend  of  the  Court  brief,  the  late  Louis  Marshall  sajd : 

The  nation  is  no  more  preserved  by  the  public  school  than  it  is  by  the  other 
agencies.  The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens .never  attended  a  public  school,  and  today  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Americans  have  received  and  are  receiving  their  education  outside  of  public 
schools. 
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I  quote  this  from  1925j^aImost  a  golden  anniversary  for  golden 
words. 

In  1971  tiie  basic  issue  wliicli  your  committee  facer 's  whether  the 
Nation  is  willing  to  preserve  other  educational  agencies  along  with 
the  public  schools,  all  of  which  play  a  role  in  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation. 

We  see  in  tlie  decades  ahead  wc'i'e  geared  to  tlie  concept  of  educa- 
tional alternatives;  sucli  alternatives  snould  be  keyed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

But  likewise,  tlie  Nation  .sliould  be  keyed  to  tlie  praervatioii  of 
educational  altei'iiatives.  Oiie  without  the  other  I  am  afraid  is  oiily 
rhetoric,  and  rhetoric  lieither  builds  lior  preserves. 

Mr.  Ghaii'iiiaii,  I  will  look  to  your  conimittee  aiid  to  the  Coiigi'ess  to 
preserve  the  old  aiid  build  the  lieM*. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  appi-eciate  the  testimoiiy.  You  have  la.d  a  pretty 
stroiig  groundwork  about  the  co'^^ributioii  of  nonpublic  school  edu- 
catioii.  We  are  particularly  conceix.  d  about  what  we  caii  do  to  help 
you. 

I  tliiiik  that  most  of  the  testhiioiiy  so  far  has  been  aloiig  the  lilies  of 
what  you  do ;  it  is  hnportaiit,  I  also  want  to  address  myself  to  what 
we  can  do  to  help  you,  while  you  ara  all  here,  and  as  the  last  witness 
said,  we  liave  to  translate  rhetoric  iiito  legislation. 

However,  going  back  to  the  testimony,  tliere  are  a  couple  of  things 
I  wanted  to  clarify. 

What  do  you  think  is  tlie  moyt  unique  contribution  that  is  made 
by  the  nonpublic  schools^  Is  there  any  one  common  denominator  here? 
Ihe  fact  that  there  is  a  dualism  of  choice,  perhaps^  or  is  it  the  decision- 
making you  earlier  mentioned  ?  Or  is  the  sense  of  discipline? 

Do  you  think  thei'e  is  any  common  thread  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
nonpublic  school  education  ? 

Mr.  PorrER.  I  am  sui'e  thei*e  will  be  many  answers  to  that  question. 
My  own  answer  would  be  tied  to  the  question  of  choice — of  parental 
choice  and  parental  involvement  in  the  education  for  cliildren,  and  I 
think  the  corollary  is  the  freedom  for  the  individual  school  to  pursue 
an  educational  approach  which  it  believes  is  important. 

This  may  be  very  different  from  the  current  trend  or  it  may  be 
resisting  the  current  trend.  I  think  that  as  someone  has  said  earlier, 
we  know  too  little  about  education,  about  how  children  learn,  about 
how  they  should  be  educated,  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

We  need  as  free  as  possible  a  clhnate  for  exploration  of  educational 
efforts,  and  I  think  it  is  the  independence  of  the  individual  institution 
to  pursue  its  own  course  that  promotes  that. 

Senator  Pkll.  One  otlier  pohit  is  the  fi'eeddm  of  choice  that  is 
available  to  people?  How  do  you  make  this  freedom  of  choice  a  reality 
to  the  middle-class  parent  who  perhaps  cannot  afford  the  tuition,  or 
whose  child  is  not  eligible  for  the  all-too-rare  scholarship  in  this 
type  of  school? 

Do  you  see  any  way  the  Government  can  help?  Do  you  see  any 
other  wa}^  that  we  can  make  duftlity  of  choice,  more  a  fact  of  life? 

Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Ayrault  would  like  to  reply  to  that. 

M\\  Ayrault.  Wiiile  involved  in  the  study  of  the  American  inde- 
pendent scliools,  a  proposal  was  drafted  for  an  educational  allowance 
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that  in  many  wcys  is  similar  to  the  program  you  have  advocated  at  the 
higher  education  level  a  kind  of  voucher  like  the  Pell  grant.  The  aim 
IS  to  support  parents;  as  in  the  case  of  the  GI  bill,  this  avoids  direct 
support  of  religious  institutions. 

This  method  also  speaks  to  the  issue  of  entanglement,  excessive  en- 
tanglement. In  ord'^i?  to  exist,  nonpublic  schools  must  satisfy  state 
minimum  standards  for  approval  or  licensing.  They  must  show  that 
they  in  fact  accomplish  the  state's  secular  purposes.  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment need  not  be  concerned  to  find  out  what,  in  addition  to  those 
secular  purposes,  a  school  may  in  fact  accomplish,  such  as  religious 
training.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  state's  secular  purposes  are 
achieved.  I  do  have  this  draft,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
record. 

It  is  an  inversely  graduated  tuition  voucher.  Basically,  it  suggests 
that  there  are  some  families  today  who  have  choice,  two  kinds  of 
choice:  they  can  choose  a  private  school  or  they  can  choose  where  they 
live,  thereby  choosing  a  public  school.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise  public 
policy,  therefore,  to  use  tax  dollars  to  help,  make  choice  possible  for 
those  who  don't  have  that  choice  now. 

Senator  Pell.  The  voucher  system,  this  is  the  first  mention  of  that 
all  day.  Do  you  as  a  group  support  the  voucher  system  ? 

There  is  tremendous  opposition  to  the  voucher  system;  the  NEA  is 
very  upset  concerning  it,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  heat  growing 
against  it. 

I  was  wondering  what  your  views  were  about  the  voucher  system. 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  my  own  views. 

I  can't  say  that  this  organization,  that  is  to  say,  CAPE,  as  a  group 
has  a  position  on  it.  I  suspect  it  may  vary  among  the  members. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  voucher  experiment  needs  to  be  tried,  a 
position  we  have  taken  in  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  I  think  that  miich  of  the  concern  about  the  potential  impact 
is  based  on  suppositions  about  how  people  are  going  to  behave.  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  that. 

I  feel  that  the  voucher  experiment  which  has  been  proposed  should 
be  carried  out,  and  then  we  will  learn  something  about  what  kind 
of  possibilities  that  particular  program'  offers.  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  firm  judgment  without  actually  trying  it  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  we  support  this  experimentation. 

Mr.  Ayratjlt.  I  might  comment  as  a  member  of  the  Voucher  Study 
Committee  in  Seattle,  one  of  three  cities  currently  examining  the 
possibility  of  the  OEO  Voucher  experiment.  The  returns  from  Seattle 
are  apparently  consistent  with  the  other  cities:  despite  a  great  deal 
of  vocal  opposition  from  various  organizations,  the  majority  of  com- 
munity parents  express  interest  in  vouchers.  The  returns  are  about 
2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  voucher  system — about  40  to  55  percent  express 
positive  feelings,  about  20  percent  are  opposed  and  the  rest  tire 
undecided. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  repeat  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Ayratjlt.  Yes.  Between  50  to  55  percent  of  parents  favor  the 
voucher  plan,  about  20  percent  are  against  it,  and  the  remaining  per- 
centage are  undecided,  so  paients  are  more  than  two  to  one  in  favor 
despite  organized  opposition. 
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Senator  Pell.  These  are  public  school  parents? 
Mr.  Atratjlt.  These  are  community  parents.  Random  samples 
from  communities  where  a  voucher  experiment  might  be  conducted. 
Senator  Pell.  Taxpayers? 

Mr.  Ayratjlt.  Yes.  j    •  « 

Senator  Pell.  Going  back  to  the  so-called  segregation  academies, 
how  do  you  expect  to  exclude  them?  You  mentioned  they  were  not 
members  of  the  organization.  How  can  you  make  sure  they  are  not^ 
Mr  Potter.  Well,  should  such  a  school  apply  for  membership,  we 
would  simply  find  out  what  they  felt,  what  their  position  and  policy 
was,  and  if  they  were  not  on  an  open  admission  basis  we  would  not 

admit  them.  ,  w     •   i„ 

Senator  Pell.  I  see.  In  other  words,  your  association  is  open  only 
to  schools  that  do  not  segregate;  is  that  right?  . 

Mr  Potter.  The  CAPE  organization  is  open  only  to  organizations 
of  schools  which  subscribe  to  a  policy  or  upon  admission,  ^ow,  speak- 
ing in  my  capacity  for  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools  we  require  as  a  criterion  for  membership  an  open  admissions 
policy  in  all  our  schools,  and  that  would  also  be  true  at  the  State  and 
regional  levels.  ,  , 

Th3  present  IRS  ruling  is  that  you  cannot  be  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion unless  you  have  an  open  enrollment  policy. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  quite  that  simple,  because  in  the 
South  there  will  be  schools  that  say  they  might  have  an  open  admis- 
sions policy  but  don't  have,  and  so  on.  How  would  you— how  do  you 
try  to  handle  that?  ^    ^  •  i.- 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  I  can  speak  only  for  my  own  organization  now 
on  this  point,  because  we  deal  directly  with  schools,  and  I  am  sure 
others  can  speak  to  it,  too.  ,  u    i  •  m,^ 

We  look  very  carefully  at  schools  applying  for  memberslup.  iney 
have  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  information  about  their  sponsorship, 
their  finances,  their  policies  and  practices.  They  have  to  be  known  to 
others,  and  to  be  periodically  evaluative.  ,    ,   ,  .  tt?c 

Senator  Pell.  I  understand  some  of  the  escape  schools  do  have  inc? 
certification :  they  shouldn't  have,  but  they  have. 

Mr  PoT-T-R  There  is  no  question  but  that  enforcement  ot  the  IKCS 
provision  is  a  difficult  one.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  a  school  to  exist  in  an  area  where  there  are  no  minority 

students  to  enroll.  .        .  v  -j    i  -i.  4,*^^ 

Of  course,  there  is  a  factor  of  good  faith  m  any  individual  situation, 
but  over  any  period  of  time,  the  good  faith  is  bound  to  be  evident,  or 
not  evident,  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr  AyiLVTJLT.  I  could  speak  to  the  OEO  Voucher  reguirement  in 
tliis  connection.  Any  participating  school  must  show,  in  its  actual 
voucher  enrollment,  the  same  proportion  of  minority  students  as  were 
available  in  the  applicant  pool.  There  is  an  agency  which  monitors 

^^^Senator  Pell.  Now,  these  various  Federal  programs  that  are  pres- 
ently being  used  to  help  students  in  nonpublic  schools,  which  ones 
in  particular  have  you  found  most  useful,  most  helpfuH 

Rabbi  GoLDENBERO.  Well,  title  II  of  the  ESBA  is  somethin^r  we 
can  live  with  very  confortably,  because  this  applies  to  the  nonpublic 
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school  student  across  tlie  Board,  audio-visual  aids  or  books,  dependin^r 
on  the  local  area  and  the  local  school.  -    i  ^ 

Title  I  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  experience,  holds  no  iroodwill  of 
the  legislatui'e  that  is  there;  it  is  there,  but  Avhen  it  conit^s  to  imnlc- 
mentation  of  the  legislature,  we  find  .much  that  is  wanting.  This  is 
about  all  diat  we  are  receiving  on  the  Federal  level. 

May  I  add  just  this  one  remark?  There  is,  of  coui^e,  the  Supreme 
Couit  decision  about  excessive  entanglement,  and  I  think  this  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  when  we  think  of  the  teaching  procedure  we  see 
someone  who  is  alive,  a  human  being,  a  pei^son;  we  see  someone  who 
IS  aJive  and  dynamic  and  afraid  of  excessive  entanglement,  but  a  TV 
received,  lab  equipment—is  not  alive  and  does  not  fear  the  excessive 
entanglement  with  equipment.  Or  let's  sav  certain  administrative  serv- 
ices, or  a>nling  cabinet, 

in  other  words,  it  can  be  much  more  done  with  the  nonpublic  schools 
witn  no  fear  of  excessive  entanglement  creeping  in  in  terms  of  materiaL 
or  in  terms  of  facilities,  in  terms  of  mandated  services  which  are 
secular  and  non-ideological, 

I  think  this  is  an  area  of  explanation. 

Dr.  D'Au^sio.  I  would  agree  with  Rabbi  Goldenberg,  specifically 
as  regards  ESLA  title  II.  I  think  that  our  particular  participation  lias 
been  most  equitable  in  that  area. 

Title  I,  I  think  has  been  most  interesting  especially  in  tenns  of  "^ho 
Airlie  House  Conference  to  which  the  previous  witness  alluded.  Oi 
the  recommendations  of  that  confei*ence  was  that  ESEA  title 
fully  funded.  It  is  very  interesting,  that  when  public  and  nonpubiK 
school  admmistratoi's  sit  down,  this  is  the  one  title  they  siiiirle  out  full 
funding.  ® 

We  participate  in  title  III,  but  I  think  if  you  would  survey  the  non- 
public school  administrators  across  the  country,  they  would  be  gen- 
erally disappointed  in  their  participation  in  this  title. ' 

The  President's  Council  on  Innovative  and  Supplementary  Centers 
IS  coiuluotmg  a  survey  of  nonpublic  school  involvement  in  ESEA  III. 

The  other  programs  in  which  we  are  involved  and  for  which  we  need 
data  are  school  food  services,  special  milk,  and  driver  education. 

Senator  Pell.  I  was  looking  through  the  table  that  Jilr.  Kurzman 
gave  us  earlier,  and  there  in  title  II  normally  $5  million  available  to 
nonpublic  schools— I  wish  it  was  $5  billion.  However,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  money  invested  for  nonpublic  schools  in  other  titles  of  the 
ESEA. 

I  was  wondering  why  these  are  not  taken  more  advantage  of  by  the 
nonpublic  schools? 

Mr.  Ayrault.  I  can  speak  to  title  III,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
State  title  III  Advisory  Council. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  title  III  was  intended  to  stimulate 
imaginative  and  innovative  thinking  among  schools.  You  really  can- 
not do  that  among  private  schools  unless  you  can  allow  them  to  initiate 
a  project.  But  the  whole  thrust  of  the  bill  has  been  turned  around  in 
respect  to  private  schools  to  require  participation  by  nonpublic  school 
students.  Because  States  mnst  meet  legal  guidelines,  they  sometimes 
make  sure 'that  some  private  school  children  participate  in  the  pro-  " 
grams.  But  the  aim  was  to  stir  teacher  imagination;  title  III  is  not  an 
operational  bill. 
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Tlie  fsict  is  that  you  cannot  realistically  ask  one  group,  one  .oystenu 
tliat  has  operational  resporAsii)ility  for  its  own  schools  to  administer  a 
proTOini  to  benefit  other  schools*  Public  school  men  arc  pressed,  they 
arc  busy  men,  they  work  tlieir  proposals,  and  then  at  the  last  minutCj 
just  before  it  needs  to  I)g  submiited  thev  will  call  up  the  local  private 
school  and  say  *"Will  you  please  come  in  and  sign  this  document  be- 
cause we  have  to  show  ])rivate  school  participation/'  And  you  have  a 
few  hours  to  study  the  proposal,  sign  it  and  send  it  in. 

We  oI)viously  wish  to  avoid  niaking  a  fuss  and  forcing  the  legal 
issue  because  we  try  very  hard  to  maintain  positive,  cooperative  work- 
ing relationships  with  tlie  public  schools. 

Senator  Pkix,  In  to(o  there  is  available  $0  miilioii  under  (itle  IT.  $10 
million  in  title  III,  and  $i7  million  under  title  L 

Why  is  this  not  taken  advantage  of  by  noiipublic  schools? 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  JOHN  PAUL  CARTER,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  CAiiTKit.  I  am  John  Paul  Carter,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Episco^^al  Schools. 

I  th; 'ik  (he  quick  answer  is  iuiplied  in  the  very  question  you  asked. 
There  is  a  significant  difference  betwvcn  title  II  and  title  Tl  1.  Title  II 
suits  all  of  us  best  because  it  is  a  straif'lit  per  capita  niatter.  It  applies 
to  public  and  nonpublic  alike,  so  that  if  you  can  establish  accurately 
v,'hat  your  population  is  then  your  access  to  the  benefits  of  that  title 
are  quite  clear  cut — it  has  to  do  with  the  population  strictly  and  it  has 
saved  an  enormous  aniount  of  redtape. 

^\^ith  the  other  title— III — wc  ure  subject  to  levels  of  bureaucratic 
ap])roval  which  are  frequeiitly  arbitrar}^  which  are  often  incompati- 
ble to  us,  and  ^Yhich  require  a^justuients  that  are  to  our  disadvantage. 
The  result  is  that  the  public  institutions  get  a  nuich  higher  propor- 
tion of  these  fmids,  and  the  nonpublic  schools  receive  nuich  less  in 
proportion. 

For  exaniple,  Mr.  Ayrault  has  discussed  experimental  work.  Most 
of  the  money  has  gone  to  univei^sity  laboratory  studies,  and  very  little 
vo  $.chools  theniselves.  especially  nonpublic  scliools.  Generally, "to  sat- 
isfy requirements  that  the  nonpublic  segment  be  included,  a  few  non- 
public  children  will  be  iiicluded— in  test  populations,  for  example— to 
legitimatize  the  nmtter. 

So  the  equal  terms  of  application  of  the  title  II  system  has  been  a 
uiajor  advantage  to  us. 

Senator  Pkix.  But  you  must  have  j-our  own  redtape  artists,  too. 
Can't  they  ujilock  these — get  inside  there  for  these  larijer  amounts  of 
funds? ^ 

Mr.  Cartkk.  The  problem  is  not  oidy  the  redtape  itself,  but  also  the 
approval  of  public  oflicials  who  are  very  often  not  too  cordial  toward 
the  eligibility  of  the  noiipublic  sector.  Even  so  we  have  found  that  it 
is  extreuiely  diflicult  to  wrestle  with  the  redtape  and  secondly*  we 
have  found  that  the  application. of  this  on  a  population  basis  has  been 
quite  just. 

..  (The  letter  and  prepared  statement  of  Bev.  John  Paul  Carter 
follows:) 
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NATIONAt  A»OCIAT10N  Of  l^iSCOPAl  SCHOOLS 


January  24,  1972 


ac  /«tvB  tacaar Afev 

H««  Ym«.  N.V.  IMIf 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
Senate  Office  Bldg 
Washington/  D*C* 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

As  I  promised,  when  we  chatted  after  the  appearance  of 
representatives  of  the  Council  ^or  American  Private 
Education  before  your  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Education, 
I  have  prepared  a  formal  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools* 

I  believe  the  statement  is  self-explanatory  and  properly 
documented*    If  there  are  responding  questions  which  you 
would  like  to  ask,  please  send  them  to  me  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  provide  specifics* 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  tihd  to  chat 
.about  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  and  about  your  cousin 
Weldon,  the  former  headmaster  at  St*  Andrew's* 


Very  ^cordially  yours. 


JPC:ab 
End* 


Cc:    Mr.  Stephen  Wexler 
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These  tlioughts  are  presented  to  the 
Senate  Sub'Committee  on  Education 
by  the  National  Association  oZ 
Episcopal  Schools,  a  voluntary 
organization  representing;  the 
1000  schools  relating  to  iho 
Episcopal  Church  - 


THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION 
IN 

THE  UNITED  STWES 


iJUbnitted  by: 

The  Rev.  John  Paul  Carter,  Executive  Secty. 
National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schcoli» 
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SUMMARY 


X.    Education  is  an  ultimate  concern  of  our  society  -  as  important 
as  defence,  food,  or  health.    As  cuch,  it  lies  within  the 
special  province  of  the  federal  government, 

II.    All  TUnerican  education  is  in  crisis. 

III.    All  knoi^  this  crisis  has  financial  causes. 

IV.    The  federal  government  has  responsibility  for  the  public  purse 
and  (therefore)  all  know  that  the  federal  government  must  sooner 
or  later  enter  the  education  picture  in  a  large  way. 

V.    The  federal  government  also  has  responsibility  as  guardian 
of  the  public  ethic  and  freedom.    At  the  hinge  of  this 
freedom  is  the  right  to  religious  commitment  and  free 
choice  -  and  this  has  consequences  for  education. 

VI.    Strictly  in  terms  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  the 
federal  government  has  no  more  responsibility  to  use  public 
funds  to  enable  public  education  than  non-public  education; 
neither  is  specified  and  no  superiority  or  higher  right  of 
access  to  public  funding  or  any  other  inherent  advantage 
can  be  claimed  by  public  education  merely  because  it  is 
public. 

VII.    Therefore  since  the  crisis  is  general, 
since  freedom  must  be  upheld, 
since  the  federal  government  must  find  ways  to 
increase  greatly  the  financial  support  of 
education,  and 
since  no  Constitutional  bar  exists, 
the  federal  government  must  find  lawful  ways  to  support 
both  public  and  non-public  education. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Colonies,  we  Amsricans 
have  seen  that  education  is  the  key  to  our  well-being,  and  we 
therefore  have  purposed  to  provide  more  education  for  more  of 
our  people  than  any  society  on  earth. 

The  measure  of  our  success  in  the  past  now  powerfully 
levers  our  concerns  for  education  ir.  •■.he  present  and  in  the 
future.    Our  diplomatists  have  spoken  of  the  rising  expectations 
of  men  in  the    far  parts  of  the  earth.    These  expectations  exist 
in  the  United  States  nlso,  and  they  are  importantly  focused  in 
tne  matter  before  us    ow  —  our  people  look  to  education  as 
never  before.    It  is  this. thirst  for  education  which  exacerbates; 
a  dull  and  unintelligent  people  would  not  care. 

The  stake  of  the  people  is  very  powerful,  indeed.  Education 
receives  the  largest  human  commitment  of  our  society.  Presently 
39%  of  the  American  people  are  engaged  in  education  full-time  as 
students,  teachers,  administrators,  and  in  support  industries.  No- 
where is  the  imbalance  in  national  priorities  more  clearly  discernible 
than  here  —  with  39%  of  our  people  fully  involved,  the  Federal 
expenditure  is  only  $7,700,000,000  1,  out  ot  total  receipts  of 
$209,985,000,000.  ^ 

The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  education 
which  deepens  every  day.    Teachers  have  unionized  themselves, 
crying  out  for  higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions;  they 
have  gone  on  strike  and  closed  rhe  schools  in  whole  cities  for 
days  on  end.    Public  confidence  wanes  and  bitter  struggles  emerge 
between  citizens  and  school  administrations.    And  all  the  while, 
the  educational  performance  of  the  young  decreases,  especially  in 
the  cities. 

All  know  that  the  problem  is  importantly  one  of  money.  The 
capability  of  local  resources  diminishes  alarmingly  as  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  taxable  base  of  support  simply  is  not  there  —  that 
is  why  the  Congress  is  so  deeply  involved.    The  difficulties  are 
iimnense  and  the  decisions  made  will  deeply  affect  the  future  of  our 
society. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  national  need  for  education  and 
the  educational  hopes  of  our  people  have  shar;>ly  accelerated,  the 
costs  have  steeply  increased.    The  matter  is  one  of  simple  quantity  — 
if  our  task  were  only  to  provide  for  more  people  at  a  fixed  cost 
per  capita,  it  vrould  be  relatively  simple;    or  if  it  were  only  a 
matter  of  job  training  for  a  people  defined  as  mere  skill  units, 
it  would  also  be  relatively  simple.    But  we  ;ire  entering  a  nev;  era 
in  our  national  educational  considerations.    Our  current  money  allot- 
ments are  not  meeting  our  needs  and  are  not  providing  elementary 
literacy  and  the  fundamental  job  skills  necessary  for  our  advanced 
society.      While  it  may  be  true  that  federal  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  reorganization  are  important,  the  f:act  rem?.ins  that  the  present 
level  of  expenditures  simply  cannot  do  the  job  even  if  every  penny 
were  spent  at  100%  efficiency.    The  federal  expenditure  for  1970 
comes  to  only  about  $130  per  cnpita.  3  gj-^  presently  so  far 
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behind  that  more  than  30  million  of  our  people  really  must  be 
-considered  functionally" illiterate.  ^    It  is  these  hard  realities 
that  have  generated  the  enormous  pressures  in  our  society  that  lie 
behind  a  concern  for  the  Right  to  Read  and  have  forced  us  to 
realize  how  little  vocational  education  worthy  of  the  name  we 
really  offer.  ,  ^ 

But  our  society  asks  more  than  measurable  quantities  of 
literacy  skills.    Our  present  crisis  is  very  centrally  a  crisis  in 
the  quality  of  our  national  life.    All  realize  that  education  is 
as  essential  to  the  healing  of  our  social  wounds  as  it  is  to  any 
merely  quantitative  consideration.    Though  there  was  a  time  when 
our  real  difficulties  were  material  (how  to  populate  a  vast 
continent,  how  to  establish  an  efficient  transportation  and  conununi 
cation  system  to  bind  it  together,  how  to  discover  the  riches  of 
the  land  and  to  utilize  them),  they  are  now  human  and  aesthetic 
(how  to  live  in  peace,  and  how  to  ameliorate  social  differences, 
how  to  make  the  city  work,  how  to  free  the  riches  of  the  human 
spirit  and  to  utilize  them,  how  to  make  the  environment  a  place 
of  health  and  safety) .    In  short,  our  educational  system  is  charged 
with  responsibility,  not  only  "of  providing  for  our  material  needs, 
but  also  of  moving  now  to  achieve  a  real  equality  of  opportunity 
and  to  realize  a  true  freedom  to  develop  every  human  talent. 

Long  before  the  time  when  our  material  needs  could  be 
met,  our  forefathers  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  that  our  nation 
would  provide  also  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    Building  upon 
their  foundation  we  have  achieved  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
power  above  every  other  nation  —  we  possess  now  the  ability  and 
the  means  both  to  provide  the  materialities  and  also  to  realize 
that  promise.    A  new  dimension  must  therefore  enter  into  all  our 
thinking  about  the  financing  of  education.    In  our  generation  we 
must  take  the  initiative  to  provide  the  legal  framework  and  to 
fund  new  advances  in  education  which  will  be  as  fundamental  in 
their  significance  as  those  which  established  public  education 
and  which  provided  the  land  grant  college  system. 

We  believe  that  basic  federal  support  for  all  education 
is  inevitable.     This  is  because  education  is  central  to  the 
national  purpose  and  because  the  federal  government  is  the 
custodian  of  the  national  purse  with  the  responsibility  to 
provide  for  the  achievement  of  the  constitutional  promises. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  any  requirement  to 
establish  any  monolithic  system  of  education.    We  Americans 
have  always  found  our  liberty  in  plural  variety.     Creeds,  races, 
tastes,  and  all  other  lawful  differences  have  found  hospitality 
here.    It  is  obvious  that  ye  must  find  the  way  to  guarantee  and 
enhance  that  variety  and  that  freedom  in  education. 
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Public  education  cannot  serve  all  our  people  or  meet  al.l 
educational  needs.    There  are  fundamental  needs  in  our  common 
life,  including  specifically  religious  ones,  which  the  Constitution 
forbids  the  government  either  to. inter fere  with  or  to  provide; 
and  every  one  of  these  has .educational  aspects.    It  was  religious 
men,  for  religious  purposes,  who  first  established  education  in 
this  land.    And  it  is  religious    men  for  religious  purposes  who 
have  again  and  again  advanced  our  liberties  and  deepened  the 
public  conscience  —  for  the  roots  of  anti  -  slavery  and  civil 
rights,  the  movements  towards  labor  justice  and  social  welfare, 
the  efforts,  for  the  protection  of  children  and  women,  and  the 
establishment  of  our  hospitals,  all  began  from  religion.  Education 
is  no  exception  —  it  is  religious  educators  who  have  begun  the 
work  and  devised  the  methods  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a 
great  many  of  our  modern  advances  and  innovations,  and  they  have 
pioneered  in  the  extension  of  educational  opportunities  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped.     The  religious  sector  has  been 
the  forefront  in  hunting  out  disparity  and  need  in  our  society 
and  seeking  educational  remedy  for  it. 

Those  concerned  for  independent  and  religion-based  education 
have  matched  their  efforts  with  generosity.     Even  today,  with 
all  the  burdens,  non-public  funds  provide  over  one-fourth  of 
the  total  national  expenditure  for  education,  more  than  twice  what 
the  federal  government  provides.  5       Non=public  institutions 
educate  more  than  7,600,000  of  our  people,  more  than  one  in  every 
eight  of  those  in  school. ° 


But  these  figures  are  a  cause  for  alarm.    While  our  needs 
for  plural  expression  and  plural  education  abide,'     the  ability 
of  the  non-public  schools  diminishes  absolutely  and  proportionately. 
The  public  statistics  will  show  that  non-public  schools  educate 
ever-smaller  percentages  of  our  young.    Their  financial  ability 
decreases  in  the  face  of  the  steeply  rising  costs.     It  is  not 
only  Roman  Catholics  who  have  suffered  drastic  decline,  only  a 
generation  ago  the  non-public  colleges  and  universities  were  able 
to  educate  more  than  half  of  those  who  were  going  beyond  high 
school. 8    The  percentages  are  nowheres  near  as  high  as  they  were 
at  any  level  from  pre-school  through  the  higher  education.  The 
whole  private  dimension  in  American  education  is  steadily  diminishing. 

We  need  to  ponder  very  deeply  whether  we  wish  to  allow 
further  declines  or  whether  we  may  not  wish  instead,  in  the  national 
interest,  to  reverse  them.    We  need  to  ponder  very  deeply  whether 
the  nation    can  afford  either  to  be  deprived  of  the  non-public 
schools  or  to  limit  their  .*:ole  in  education  only  to  serving  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  their- full  cost. 9 
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tor  many  years,  public  advance  toward  funding  all  education 
in  America  has  been  hindered  by  an  unexan.inod  view    that  the  term 
"education"  necessarily  means  "public  education"  and  that  "support" 
equals  "establishment".    But  the  Constitution  does  not  provide 
such  easy  identities.     Public  education  did  not  exist  when  the  Con-* 
stitution  was  \»ritten  and  ratified,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
adduced  that  the  government  is  any  more  obligated  to  support  public 
education  than  non-pubXic;  or  that,  when  the  government  does  choose 
to  support  education,  it  can  only  be  limited  to  the  support  of  public 
institutions.    Neither  is  specified  in  the  Constitution  and  no 
superiority  inheres  to  either.    Indeed,  in  the  earlier  days  there 
was  frequent  support  of  non-public  schools  below  the  eo.Uege  level; 
and  there  is  a  generally  understood  view  that  non-public  colleges 
may  be  fairly  and  impartially  supported  in  the  same  ways  as  public 
colleges,  religious  institutions  excepted. 

A  society  that  honestly  seeks  to  be  £ree  and  to  preserve 
its  freedom  must  not  only  permit  but  encourage  the  independent  and 
religious  schools. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  offer  the  following  considerations 
as  a  summary: 

1)  The  United  States  has  reached  the  time  for  a  major 
advance  in  educji^ion. 

2)  This  advance  must  necessarily  involve  public  funding 
of  all  education. 

3)  Non-public  education  is  as  important  to  the  public 

weal  as  public  education  and  must  therefore  be  supported. 

4)  Ways  must  be  devised  which  will  allow  for  such  public 
support  without  curtailment  of  the  freedom,  variety, 
and  innovative  liberty  of  the  non-public  sector  in 
education. 

5)  No  system  of  public  support  would  be  compatible 
with  the  Constitution  promises  which  would  provide 
for  independent  secular  schools  but  would  prohibit 
religious  schools. 
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Wg  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  •these  views 
and  will  be  glad  to  respond  either  in  verbal  or  written 
testimony  to  any  further  questions  you  may  address. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Rev.  John  Paul  Carter,  Executive  Secty. 
National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools 


FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EPISCOPAL 

SCHOOLS 

815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  PROJECTION  OF' EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  TO 

1978-79 

2.  United  States  Treasury  Department 

3.  Based  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  report  on  October,  1969, 
enrollment  of  58,718,000  (ages  5-34  years),  and  a  total  fed- 
eral grant  of  $7,000,000,000  (the  figure  is  actually  lower 
because  no  calculation  has  been  made  for  adult  education, 
part-time  and  vocational  education,  or  special  services 
that  are  included  in  the  total  federal  grant.) 

4.  Based  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  CURRENT  POPULATION  REPORTS  - 
cited  p.  113,  1967  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  -  Series  A  Calculations 
for  1970  on  those  who  have  completed  eight  years  of  education 

or  less. 

5.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  PROJECTIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  TO  1978-79, 
Figures  for  1970:  Total  for  all  education  $65.8  billion,  of 
which  $7.7  billion  is  federal  and  $16.9  billion  is  from  non- 
public sources;  additionally  $19.8  billion  are  expended  from 
state  sources  and  $21*4  billion  from  local  sources* 

6*     7,600,000  people  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  59,200,000, 
1970  estimates  (U*  S.  Office  of  Education). 

7*    This  was  surely  the  judgment  of  the  U.  s.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Pierce  -  Sisters  of  Mercy  case  and  others  relating  to 
church-related  schools. 

8*     U*  s*  Office  of  Education  figures  for  1929-30;  568,090 
private  and  532,647  public. 

9*     If  we  choose  the  latter,  then  we  will  indeed  be  creating  a 
class  society. 
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Senator  Pell.  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  not  one  area  where  we  can 
put  our  heads  together,  redtape  is  caused  partly  by  us  and  partly  by 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Government.  Now,  could  we  not  change 
the  law  perhaps,  next  time  ESEA  revision  comes  up,  and  insert  some 
words  of  art  that  would  open  up  these  particular  programs  to  you, 
those  that  you  really  have  not  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  thmk  that  is  a  very  likely  possibility,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Part  of  the  lack  of  use  is  because  of  administrative  complications. 
Many  of  the  private  schools  do  not  have  the  redtape  experts;  it  may  be 
one  small  institution  which  may  have  a  publicly  legitimate  activity 
and  doesn't  know  how  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Maybe  this  is  the  way  your  organization  should  play 
it.  Maybe  you  should  get  a  man  in  Washington  as  your  full-time  man 
to  help  work  on  this. 

We  have  come  up  with  no  new  ideas,  either  from  your  group  or 
the  administration  or  ourselves.  We  are  left  with  the  alternatives  of 
trying  to  enlarge  the  present  means  of  help.  If  this  oversimplifies  any 
of  this,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me. 

Mr.  PoTiER.  I  wish  you  would  xinderline  that.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  find  ways  to  make  the  exiiiting  programs  work  better.  It  may 
require  some  revision  in  the  legislation  and  in  the  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures, and  we  will  be  more  than  glad  to  work  in  that  direction. 

But  we  need  also  to  continue  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  tax 
credits,  of  vouchers,  of  the  availability  of  Federal  programs  for  re- 
search, curriculum  development,  and  teacher  training,  of  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  as  on  tlic  college  model, 
and  possibly  low-cost  long-term  loans,  also  on  the  college  model. 

Senator  Pell.  You  all  agree  that  unfortunately  there  is  no  new 
approach? 

Mr.  Ayratjlt.  Unfortunate  V,  that  is  correct.  But  there  are  models. 
Title  II  is  a  model ;  it  is  a  model  that  works,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  why  it  works. 

Senator  Pell.  The  program  is  in  being  now. 

Mr.  Ayratjlt.  But  I  speak  to  the  other  questions  you  raise,  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  moneys  more  accessible.  I  am  in  a  State  where  the 
level  of  cooperation  and  interest  of  a  State  superintendent  and  his  of- 
fice and  staff  are  superb.  They  really  feel  their  responsibility,  of  both 
private  and  public  schools  in  their  State  and  they  work  with  them 
in  the  gravest  posture  of  this  spirit. 

Despite  that  I  know  that  Keverend  O'Neal,  who  is  superintendent 
of  the  Catholic  diocese  in  Spokane,  has  worked  over  and  over  again  to 
try  to  get  the  title  I  benefits  or  title  III  benefits,  and  he  was  simply 
unable  to  do  that.  The  reason  this  happens  is  because  if  you  put  legis- 
lation through  a  human  mechanism,  where  you  give  money  to  people 
who  have  operational  responsibility,  for  one  system  of  schools,  and  ask 
them  to  assist  a  different  group  of  schools.  This  simply  will  never 
work. 

Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  spoke  about  making  existing  pro- 
grams work  better.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  an  important  aspect  of  the 
existing  situation,  if  I  may,  and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  the  en- 
couragement of  private  philanthropy  as  a  critical  element  in  the  exist- 
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encc  of  private  scliools.  In  my  opening  statement.  I  indicated  tliat  tlie 
private  sector,  according  to  USOE  estimates.  M*as  e.\j)ending  some- 
thing m  the  neigliborliood  of  $5  billion  annnall\\  A  significant  portion 
of  that  IS  in  tlie  form  of  voluntary  contribution  for  annual  giving  and 
capital  programs.  For  example,  some  550  schools  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Schools  ixiported  a  total  of  about  $107.5  million 
in  voluntary  contributions  in  1070-71.  Few  schools  can  operate  on  tui- 
tion income  alone,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  school  can  build  a 
new  building,  e(juip  a  new  laboratory,  or  make  anv  major  chanire  in  its 
physical  facilitic-s,  or,  in  many  case?,  undertake  special  educational 
])rograms  or  ])rojects,  without,  voluntary  contribu.tions.  A  crucial  fac- 
tor in  the  niahilenance  and  growth  of  this  voluntary  sup])ort  is  the 
Government's  tax  i)olicy  ^vith  respect  to  such  contributions. 

At  the  (ime  of  (he  tax  rcfonn  hearhnrs  in  lOOO  there  \vere  various 
l)roposals  having  to  do  with  the  tixiatme^nt  of  plnlanthro])ic  contribu- 
tions which,  had  they  been  enacted,  could  have  come  clo.se  to  knocking 
out  a  major  portion  of  gift  su])i)ort  for  schools,  as  well  as  every  other 
voluntary  enterprise.  Until  the  closing  moments  of  the  debate,  there 
was  very  little  realization  of  the  essential  relationship  between  the 
existence  of  i)rivate  institutions  and  tlm  tax  treatment  of  contributions 
toward  that  existence. 

Without  a  clear  realization  of  this  relationshi]),  it  is  possible  for  an 
indAScriminato  search  for  the  cure  of  tax  abuses  to  lead  not  only  to 
cure  of  the  real  abuses  but  as  well  as  inseparable  damage  to  institutions 
whose  very  life  dei)ends  on  legitimate  volnntary  su])])ort.  Judging  from 
rej)orts  in  the  press  and  from  the  comments' of  tax  reformers,  there 
will  be,  in  coming  months  and  years,  additional  discussions  of  revision 
m  the  tax  laws  governing  contributions  and.  ])ossibly,  the  whole  area 
of  bequests  and  inheritance.  I  believe  that  in  any  discu.ssion  of  what 
needs-  to  be  done  to  enconrage  the  continued  operation  of  private  in- 
stitutions a  first  order  of  business  should  be  the  continued  encourage- 
ment of  ])hilanrhropic  su])])orr,  for  without  ])rivato  volnntary  su])p6rt 
there  will  be  no  Government  program  that  can  do  the  job.  So  I  would 
urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  to  have,  as  one  of  its  ongoing 
concerns  a  jealous  ])rotection  of  those  elements  of  the  tax  laws  which 
jn'operly  encourage  legitimate  private  ])hilanthropy. 

Senator  Pkll.  One  other  thou<rht.  too:  we  want  to  put  more  Federal 
dollars  into  i)rivate  educational  institutions,  but  that  means  the  gixiater 
possibility  of  Federal  control.  He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tunc. 
That's  one  of  the  factsof  life. 

In  general,  there  is  no  conflict  here,  but  T  think  this  should  be 
brought  more  into  mind  as  being  one  of  the  dangers. 

Mr.  C-.KTER.  Maybe  I  can  resj^ond  on  a  couple'of  points. 

One  is  that  I  think  that  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  control,  I  think 
it  depends,  in  our  minds  at  any  rate,  very  frequently  on  the  way  you 
look  at  the  matter.  We  feel  that  with  respect  to  matters  in  education, 
wo  are  very  frecjuently  singled  out  in  a  way  that  other  peoj^le  in  this 
society  are  not  singled  out. 

For  instance,  in  matters  of  contracting  to  purchases  services,  a  term 
that  has  been  used  within  education  and  with  the  Government  in  other 
matters,  the  burden  of  jn-oof,  in  a  way,  for  breach  of  contract,  and  the 
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nioraJity  of  the  inatter,  lies  with  the  Government;  and  that  the  matter 
of  excessive  entanglejnent  is  not  as  nmcii  a  part  of  that  as  it  is  in  our 
particuhir  case. 

Within  the  first  amendment  provisions,  the  two  chiuses— free  exer- 
cise and  establishment—!  would  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  there  lias  ever  been  any  serious  eifoit— in  the  United  States 
that  the  burden  of  proof  would  certainly  lie  witli  anybody  who  wanted 
to  take  a  dillerent  stand,  but  if  the  matter  were  understood  within  the 
free  exercise,  the  question  of  the  choice  and  the  right,  and  whether 
people  may  be  discriminated  against  in  exercising  that  riglit  on  Ihian- 
cial  grounds— which  is  what  it  mounts  up  to— it  might  seeni  to  be  then 
more  impossible  to  do  things  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  PorrKii.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  h:;ve  Mr.  Blanchard  respond  to 
your  question  about  controls? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BLANCHAED,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS 

^Ir.  Blaxchaiu).  I  am  John  Blanchard^  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Christian  Schools— Christian  in  a  historic  and^ 
New  Testament  seuPi,  rather  than  in  a  denoniinationa]  one. 

1  like  to  think  that  there  is  an  answer  on  controls  and  an  aiiswer  to 
your  question  as  to  the  unique  contribution  of  tlie  private  schools. 

1  view  it  as  a  contribution  and  strengthening  of  the  home:  I  won't 
go  into  the  sociological  arguments  here,  but  every  one  of  our  schools, 
regardless  of  theological  orientation,  isstrengthemng  home  and  family 
relationships?  whiclfmany  regard  as  the  foundation  of  a  secure  society. 

And  1  would  like  to  sugjjesfc  that  a  firmer  stand  for  education  should 
be  focused  on  strengthenmg  the  hands  of  parents  rather  than  per- 
petuating the  existing  school  institutions;  we  would  open  the  door  to 
some  fresh  air  that  nlight  well  strengthen  the  American  family  and 
thus  strengthen  the  total  fabric  of  our  society. 

The  group  that  I  represent  very  strongly  believes  that  the  operation 
of  our  schools  is  one  which  is  guaranteed  to*  them  under  the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  because  they  believe  that  it  is  their  religious  responsibility 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nature  and  aduionition  of  the  Lord. 

So  we  disagree  with  the  Suj)reme  Court  observation  that  education 
can  be  divided  into  the  sacred  and  the  .secular.  We  believe  that  it  is 
all  touched,  and  the  i*ecent  decisions  have  something  to  say  about 
that  problem.  Wo  suggest  thai  this  is  a  false  dichotomy;  to  move  on  and 
then  to  say  that  if  this  is  the  case  it  is  possible  to  have  neutral  educa- 
tion as  well  as  religious  education,  we  feel  here  that  we  have  a  logical 
impossibility. 

So  we  would  like  to  talk  about  taxpayers-  children,  not  schoolchil- 
dren»  and  we  would  like  to  make  it  possible  for  taxpayeis  to  give  their 
children  the  kind  of  education  they  want  them  to  have.  We  are  con- 
vinced the  judgeuicnt  of  the  paraits  will,  in  the  Uiass  and  over  the  lon^ 
run,  the  long  haul,  provide  a  stable  society  that  will  be  a  blessing  and 
benefit  to  us  all. 

Senator  Pkll.  If  you  have  any  further  thoughts,  the  recoixl  Avill  be 
kept  open  for  at  least  a  month. 
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And  also  I  think — this  is  a  suggestion  I  made— I  will  look  into  how 
the  present  progranis  can  be  simpliRed  and  enlarged.  For  the  next 
round  of  EASA  legislation.  That  would  be  a  very  good  idea  indeed, 
that  is  something  you  could  all  work  to^rether  to  that  end, 

I  congratulate  you  all  on  setting  up  your  organization,  I  made  a 
commitment  at  the  time  of  the  Court  decisions,  that  I  believe  non- 
public schools  should  be  helped,  are  deserving  of  help  and  will  try 
to  find  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  ^ 

Perlians  what  we  have  received  from  this  hearin^D^  will  liot  be  so  much 
the  development  of  a  new  program  but  the  making  available  of  the 
present  programs. 

I  thank  you  for  a  very  informnti^'e  hearing  and  look  forward  to 
stayin^r  in  touch  with  yoii. 

Mr.  Pom-:u.  Thank  you,  Mr.  C  airman. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :25  p.m.,  tlie  subcommittee  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 


AID  TO  NONPUBLIC  EDUCATION,  1971-72 


TUESDAY,  JANUAKY  11,  1972 


U.S.  Sekate, 
Subcommittee  ox  Education  op  the 
Committee  ok  Labor  and  Public  Weli'are, 

Providence^  RJ, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  in  room  316  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, Providence,  R.L,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
comnrjittce)  presiding. 


Committee  staff  members  present:  Steve  Wexler,  counsel  for  the 
subcommittee;  and  Koy  H.  Millenson,  minority  professional  staff 
member.       «  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
come  to  order  at  this  time. 

Today,  the  subcommittee  will  hold  its  second  day  of  hearings  on  the 
general  subject  of  nonpublic  education.  The  initial  day  was  held  in 
Washington  on  Deceniber  2,  1971.  It  was  a  most  informative  one, 
with  both  the  administration  and  representatives  of  various  groups 
discussing  the  general  scope  of  nonpublic  education.  That  hearing 
did  not  look  into  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  pertaining  to 
the  church-State  relationship;  rather  we  thought  to  undei-stand  what 
nonpublic  education  is,  where  it  is,  and  what  it  does  for  tlie  children. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  already  e:cists  Federal  programs 
in  which  nonpublic-school  children  participate.  Because  of  the  oft  re- 
peated constitutional  question  and  the  much  discussed  Supi-eine  Court 
decisions,  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the 
value  of  nonpublic  education  and  has  provided  a  certain  amount  of 
assistance  Jias  been  overlooked. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  some 
aid  is  available  to  nonpublic  school  children.  The  first  three  titles  of 
that  law  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  education  of  children  liv- 
ing in  the  poorer  communities  of  our  Nation,  library  resources  and 
textbooks,  and  educational  centers  and  services  to  enrich  theschool  pro- 
grains.  Children  attending  nonpublic  schools  are  eligible  to  share  in 
these  programs.  In  addition,  there  are  other  programs  which  aid  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  through  university  basecTscience  institutes  for 
secondary  school  students  and  various  school  lunch  and  milk  programs. 

Once  we  understand  that  there  presently  are  programs  available 
to  nonpublic  schools,  two  methods  of  aiding  such  scliooTs  come  to  inind. 
The  first  is  that  we  should  fully  fund  presently  authorized  programs. 
With  more  Federal  money  going  to  the  States  for  education,  the  non- 
public schools  would  share  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Federal  benefits. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  school  year  1970-71,  Rhode 
Island  received  $41^  million  in  Federal  aid  to  education.  If  the  ap- 
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pvopriation  weiv  -21^  (ijnes  irmuer,  ia  other  words,  if  the  uutliorizcd 
ii^MUv  was  fully  appropriuUMl,  thai  fi^xuro  would  j^row  ioirl:>  millioiu 
and  thr  noupnhlic  school  children  of  this  State' would  benefit,  rem- 
luensurately. 

The  .second  point  to  reco/rnixe  is  that  assistance  to  nonpublic  school 
children  in  various  catejrorical  programs  has  not  been  challenged.  Per- 
haps a  greater  tiso  of  t  his  categorical  approach  couid  bo  studied  to 
make  even  more  fundsavailable. 

This  second  day  of  tJic  liearing,  here  iu  lihodc  Isiand.  should  be 
nifornuitivc  and  helpful.  On;*  State  luis  the  largest  percentage  of 
school-uge  children  attendinjj  r»onpub!ic  schools  of  any  State  in  the 
United  States.  Studying  Rhode  Ishuul  uouiud^lic  education  at^hc  local 
level  wdl  help  us  to  further  undei\staa(J  the  )uuioual  problem. 

I  i*e<^ret  that  Senator  Javits  ihr^  ranking  uiinority  leader  for  the  lull 
conuuittec  c(udd  not  be  liere—he  has  submitted  a  statement.  He  says: 

I  very  nnidi  rof;ret  tli:it  a  connictliif;  onj;:i^oincnt  lias  prevcutod  uiv  joinlDj; 
S(ui:itor  Pell  at  the  heariiig.s  in  Providence.  The  Kdiicatioa  Sub.Coinmlttee  at  this 
tinie  is  condnctiH^  sttulics  with  heariiiKS  in  J^e.v  locatiojis  of  problems  hesettiiiK 
edaciUiou  of  miw  Mi  ix^rceat  of  all  of  our  Aiiieric:ui  youu;;sters  who  attoiul  jioii- 
pul)lic  schools.  Those  ,..u,^r:nns  are  piirticul:ir?.v  acute  at  this  time  due  to  the 
niKinclal  crisis  face(l  h  Mou'public  a.s  well  i\>>  imhllc  school  s.v.stcsus  aiul  take 
on  fe'pecijil  bi^uSncaiiee  Ii  tue  H;;ht  of  recent  Court  decisions  in  the  constitutional 
questions  Involved.  I  will  review  ihe  trauiscript  t-.irefully  as  Pni  sure  will  many 
others  of  all  the  point.s  of  view  who  are  concerned  with  this  <piestion. 

Ife  is  itipresciited  by  uiinority  stall' counsel,  ^fr.  ]?oy  ^rilleusou.  who 
has  come  up  bei-o  rei)resonting  the  minoritv  and  we  have  the  counsel 
of  the  majority.  Steve  AVe.vler,  with  us  for  tliis  hearing.  I  would  add  iu 
a  more  pei'sor.al  note  that  I  have  an  acute  hiterest  in  this  problem,  not 
only  as  the  Senator  fmm  Khodr  Island  but  a  man  that  believes  in  the 
importance  of  a  dual  thrust  to  our  educational  choice  and  one  wlio.^e 
children,  my  own  cluldren  wvnt  to  noupxiblic  schools.  Indeed  my  own 
family's  house  was  given  to  the  Catholic  (Mmreh  for  a  school  which  mi- 
fortunrtely  is  now  bi-oke  and  out  of  business  because  it  had  no  uioiv 
funding,  no  more  support,  lam  ])articnlarlv  interested  in  the  bearings 
today. 

We  will  start  out  with  the  ollicial  witnesses  and  will  hear  from 
anyone  who  wants  to  he  heard.  T  would  hope  t  bar.  the  statement  would 
bo  kept  around  5  to  10  minutes;  longer  written  statements  will  be  ptit 
into  the  ivcord  iu  full.  We  are  very  lucky  that  the  fii'st  witness  is  J)r. 
T'red  Burke.  1  should  say  here  thataltlion<rh  our  State  is  small  hi  si^e 
the  Conuiiissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  ]?liode  Island  has  a 
truly  national  reputation.  He  has  a  mamiuoth  responsibility  in  that 
he  is  the  only  chief  State  educational  executive  ollicer  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  education  fran  kinder«]^arten  tlu-onjih  <rnide 
school  and  liijili  school  and  the  only  man  with  this  responsibility  in  the 
whole  United  States.  1  am  glad  to  greet  him  pei*sonally  as  a  mail  doing 
his  job  in  a  fine  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  J)B.  FRED  G.  BURKE,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  IFIAND 

ifr.  BuKKK.  Tliankyoii  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  j^leased  to  have  an  op])ortiinity  to  speak  on  the 
subject  and  it  one  of  the  more  controversial  subjects  in  education  in 
the  country  today.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  edu- 
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cation  which  iilllicts  wot  only  (he  pnblic  section  but  the  private  school:^ 
and  tlie  whole  range  of  noni)ublic  schools  in  Khode  Island.  The  ques- 
tion I  think  that  we  arc  gjing  to  have  to  face  is  should  the  schools 
continue  their  nrogranie  of  total  education  or  thx-^cof  church  related 
l)ossibly  put  all  of  their  ellbrt  into  total  religions  education  for  all  of 
the  nieuibers  of  their  congregations.  Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cath- 
olic schools  in  our  State  are  in  financial  trouble  dne  to  the  increa?«id 
cost  of  lay  i)ei'5ons  on  the  fsvculty.  We  know  for  e.\anii)le,  that  the 
average  salary  of  one  lay  teacher  is  probably  equal  to  thrcH?  sisteiv  and 
ihe  probieni  that  we  have,  of  course,  is  that  the  Snpreuie  Court  scenes 
to  view  with  great  skei)ticisns  the  various  i)roi)osals  put  forth  by  btates 
in  order  to  find  a  way  to  utilise  public  funds  to  Support  church  educa- 
tion, church-related  education,  and  private  education,  The  tuition  ot 
our  private  schools  particularly  the  church-related  Schools  is  an  eirort 
to  balance  thceducatioiuil  budget  and  one  of  the  implications  of  which 
I  think  concerns  many  of  us  is  the  process  and  the  teiulency  to  auto- 
matically  exclude  students  from  the  low-income  families  and  if  there 
is  a  process  whereby  the  decline  in  Catholic  educatiou  ailects  the  pub- 
lie  schools  it  tends  to  channel  children  from  low-income  fa^^iilics  more 
quickly  into  the  public  scbv-^ols  and,  therefore,  creaiin*:  certain  othc^* 
kinds  of  problcuis.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  within  the  church 
and  within  the  educational  divisions  of  the  church  hut  there  seems  to 
be  no  alternatives  to  this  process  at  the  present  time.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  options  and  I  will  try  to  touch  upon  them  very  quickly. 

Some  of  them  probablv  are  questionable  in  terms  of  how  they  would 
be  received  by  the  Constitution.  The  first,  of  course,  id  the  total  with- 
drawal of  the  Catholic  Clnirch  from  the  (ield  of  education  leaving  a 
monolithic  educational  complex  in  its  place  and  a  muitimillion  dollar 
education  for  the  public  sector  in  Ithode  Island.  Now,  it  i.s  conceivable 
to  me,  in  the  louii  ningr.  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  ^joing  to  occur. 
My  concern  as  one  who  has  particular  responsibility  for  public  edu- 
cation is  that  if  this  does  occur  because  of  the  CouHs  or  because  of  the 
decision  of  the  church  itself  it  seems  to  ine  that  it  is  the  children  tl;ut 
suller  and  we  should  find  a  way  to  face  these  things  and  lighten  the 
burden  or  this  is  boniul  to  occnV,  1  would  say  that  the  children  from 
the  lower  income  families  ai-e  the  ones  that  arc  hit  the  hardest.  An- 
other alternative  is  a  limited  continuation  of  the  Catholic  schools 
catering  ciricfly  to  the  upper  wliitc  nuddle  class  faiuilies  of  Ehode 
Island  which  seems  to  be  not  only  detrimental  to  public  education  but 
to  Catholic  education  as  well.  1  would  think  this  -oiikl  be  viewed  with 
some  caution  particularly  as  has  been  designed  *or  nolicy  in  the  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  I  have  taken  considerable  time  to  study  whiit  the  ailects 
of  the' voucher  system  would  have  in  Rhode  Island,  of  course,  on  a 
decision  made  at  the  local  level  and  I  have  serious  questions  about  the 
voucher  system.  It  raises  many  ])roblems  and  it  could  le:ul  to  the  dis- 
nmntling  of  a  considerable  part  of  public  education  as  well  as  private 
education  and  thei-e  seems  to  be  no  willingness  on  tlie  part  of  those 
promoting;  the  voucher  system  to  provide  a^  way  to  pur  IIump\y 
Duiupty  back  together  if  the  voucher  system  didn't  work.  The  various 
tax  credit  programs  would  be  a  fourth  option.  We  luive  some  opera- 
Kows  in'Minnesota  on  the  tax  option  i)rograin  and  because  of  thex-ela- 
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lifl  ""'-^  affect  of  taxes  on  low  income  families  it  discriminates  be- 
SlpI^lr^f^^        ;'>'"erican  citizens  and  this  is  neither  in 
the  mter^t  of  Catholic  education  or  public  education. 

..liiinc  fv  '''""^^  ^"^  Marj.-.ndhas  a  system 

such  as  this  and  I  have  not  studied  this  carefully,  but  I  believe  would 
require  significant  changes  in  legislation  and  would  raise,  of  course, 
some  constitutional  issues  and  may  be  just  one  more  device  that  could 
be  used  m  order  to  stay  what  many  conclude  to  be  the  inevitable. 

Ihere  are  some  more  recent  suggestions  which  I  am  not  going  into 
great  detail  here  but  which  are  appealing  to  me,  would  be  tht  coopera- 
;r\r"p  M-.-  f public  education  and  private  education  utiliz- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  schools  and  resources  in  some  kind  of  a  cooper- 
ative venture.  The  extent  to  which  education,  particularly  beyond  let's 
TZ  J^Vin'^ftary  grades;  that  is,  junior  high  school  and  high  school 
are  looking  for  alternative  patents,  moving  education  outside  of  the 
schools  and  utilizing  education  experiences  other  than  a  direct  rela- 
SSi^.'!!*''  someone  called  a  public  school  teacher  and  it  seems  pos- 
fn;iu  the  extraordinary  variety  going  on  in  the  educational  process 
might  make  it  possible  to  develop  some  sort  of  cooperative  relationship 
with  private  institutions  which  would  enter  into  the  public  educa- 
tional process,  one  of  which  will  be  the  existing  provision  of  cduca- 
nn!]  f  ?v  i^''*''?''^  Church.  This  area  needs  consfderable  more  study 
and  I  thmk  our  staff  now  is  m  the  process  of  looking  at  this  alternative. 
i,o?  conclude  Senator,  if  I  could,  my  statement  by  indicating 
fn^ar-?^/!!"  "^  ^^  ^''^f^^^  regardless  of  what  attitude  we  take 
n3ol  ^  «no.™o"s  problem-the  problem  of  public  financing,  the 
^ifrT  -  X^  rapid  changes  m  education  and  the  implication  of  the  de- 
cline m  the  variety  of  education  that  the  last  annlysis  we  always  bear 
n  mmd  is,  that  what  we  do,  we  do  with  full  consideration  of  the  effect 
It  has  upon  the  children  of  the  State  and  that  should  be  the  total 
IIh^L  I  ^"'^^'Peasure  of  any  decision  we  make  because  after  all 
tnetuture  of  us  all  is  how  well  we  educate  our  young  people 

1  hank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

-l'?."'        ^"^'^^^  I  ^o»l^  «ke  to  ask  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  public  education  system,  and  the  tax  structure 

of  hisinS  nonpublic  school  system  actually  go  out 

a  ^m?m^/'c-^v^'"^.*^^*  7""  s^^"  *be  effect  already.  We  have 
ajt,t)UU,UUU  deficit  m  the  school  function  program  in  Ehode  Island 
this  y^r.  Une  of  the  reasons  for  this  deficit  is  this  assessment  and  the 
^timate  that  we  made  of  t!ie  local  school  system  is  in  error  in  part 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  property  went  off  the  tax  base  and  the 
total  number  of  children  in  some  of  the  public  schools  increased 
drastically  because  of  the  declining  enrollment  in  the  Catholic  schools. 
Ihe  effect  on  the  State  is  increasing  costs  particularly  from  an  edu- 
cational poir.t,  of  view  and  I  think  the  effect  is  not  healthy.  I  believe 
there  IS  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  variety  in  education.  I  think  that 
public  education  may  be  the  keystone  to  our  system  but  private  edu- 
cation and  Catholic  education  are  important  in  giving  us  the  kind  of 
vitality  and  variety  in  education  that  possibly  contribute  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  country. 
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Senator  Pell.  Very  roughly  if  the  nonpublic  schools  went  out  of 
business,  what  would  be  the  additional  tax  burden  put  on  the  citizens 
of  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  Burke.  About  25  percent  of  the  children  are  in  private  schools 
and  I  suppose  one  could  assume  an  increase  of  25  percent.  I  wouldn't 
think  it  would  be  that  much  because  obviously  there  would  be  some- 
slack  bas»3  and  some  .of  the  public  schools  we  Know  that  the  peak  of 
enrollment  in  secondary  and  elementary  probably  is  going  to  occur 
by  1975  or  1976  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  levelinpr  off  in  1980 
in  terms  of  school  construction  and  material  facilities  which  may  pose 
a  problem.  Of  course,  in  terms  of  teacher  qualification  for  education 
it  is  ver3*  difficult  to  assess. 

Senator  Pell.  Actually  from  the  point  of  view  of  mathematics  it 
would  increase  a  third  because  presently  we  have  75  percent  of  our 
children  in  public  schools  and,  therefore,  if  we  increase  that  by  25 
percent  the  present  cost  would  have  to  go  by  one-thrd. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  you  assume  that  the  same  amount  of  money  expended 
per  child  would  be  required  to  incorporate  the  25  percent  which  are 
not  now  in  the  public  schools  in  public.schools  then  that  woixld  be  a 
correct  analysis,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  necessarily  follows. 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  the  present  cost  of  education  to  the  taxpayers 
of  primarv  and  general  hiffh  school  education?  ... 

Mr.  Burke.  The  expenditure  on  the  part  of  local  communities  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1971  is  about  $95  million  and  the  expenditure 
by  the  State  in  the  form  of  State  aid  is  about  $65  million. 

Senator  Pell.  Well  that  is  160  million  and  if  you  mcrease  that  by  a 
third  or  a  quarter  it  would  be  quite  a  load  for  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  it  would.  . 
Senator  Pell.  The  nonpublic  schools  already  share  m  existmg  fed- 
eral programs  available  to  them,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, and  we  are  putting  in  here  about  $4  or  $5  million  m  Federal 
money,  what  portion  of  that  is  going  to  be  nonpublic  schools  i 
Mr  Burke.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question.  I  can  provide  it 
ir  vou  as  useful  data  and  I  will  make  a  note  of  this,  I  don't  know  the 


for 

answer. 


Senator  Pell.  It  would  be  helpful  because  one  of  the  ways  we  see 
of  helpin<r  the  nonpublic  school,  without  violating  the  Constitutional 
barriers';  ?s  to  try  to  expand  the  categorical  programs  that  already 
are  being  taken  advantage  of.  I  realize  this  g(5es  counter  to  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue-sharing  concept  which  as  you  know  calls  for  combining 
categorical  programs.  The  only  way  we  can  help  the  nonpublic  schools 
is  by  almost  enlarging  and  continuing  the  variety  of  categorical  pro- 
'rrams.  You  have  any  reaction  to  this,  any  thought? 
"  Mr.  BxjRKE.  Well  I  believe  there  is  no  categorical  answer  because 
what  may  be  useful  for  certain  purpose  is  disfunctional  for  other 
purposes  and  I  can  well  conceive  the  need  to  save  the  taxpayers  money 
and  improve  education  and  at  the  some  time  I  concede  that  we  need 
some  program  in  order  to  get  over  the  very  difficult  hump  that  we 
have  in  education  today.  j    r   j  •    f„  tu;^ 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  have  any  particular  words  of  advice  to  this 
committee  as  todraftingthe  laws  and  as  to  how  we  can  help  the  private 
schools,  the  nonpublic-schools? 
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Mr.  BuRKK.  Well,  I  think  tliei*e  is  no  paiticnlar  words  of  wisdom 
that  \ye  \yould  engrave  in  granite,  bnt  I  think  there  are  some  extraor- 
dinarily intelligent  and  ingenious  people  who  have  put  long  hours 
on  this  program  and  compiled  a  great  deal  of  data  that  is  available 
in  research  and  I  will  be  glad  to  make  it  available  to  your  coniuiittee. 
We  have  some  people  working  on  this  now.  The  only  thing  I  would 
urge,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  really  necessary,  but  as  a  final  remark 
please  keep  injnind  that  it's  the  lives  of  the  children  that  are  at  stake 
here  and  not  a  particular  system  of  education  per  se. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  really  very  much.  Dr.  Burke,  for  being 
with  us  and  as  I  said  you  have  a'mam'outh  job,  the  only  man  in  the 
United  States  with  such  responsibility. 

Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  Gur  next  speaker  is  Representative  Robei*t  Mclvenna, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Bob  is  a  very  old  friend 
who  was  with  me  in  my  office  in  Washington  as  a  \'olunteer  worker 
for  several  yeai^s.  I  look  forward  to  his  testimony  very  much.  I  know 
that  he  has  strong  views  on  this  subject  and  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  him. 

STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  McKENNA,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES POR  THE  STATE  'OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  McKenka.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  At  the  very  out- 
set, I  should  like  to  conmiend  you  for  your  initiative  in  holding  these 
hearings  on  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  students  and  parents  of 
students  attending  nopublic  schools.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  tliese 
he*arings  should  be  held  in  Rhode  Island,  since  as  Dr.  Henry  Brickcl 
noted  m  his  1969  study  of  this  question,  "Rhode  Island  is  the  most 
nonpublic  State  in  the  Nation." 

As  is  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  facts,  any  trends  advice 
to  nonpublic  education  in  the  Nation  will  have  a  paiticularly  nega- 
tive eflect  on  the  educational  situation  here  in  Rhode  Island.  Indeed, 
the  impact  both  educationally  and  financially  has  already  been  exten- 
sive. 

In  our  own  city  of  Newport,  the  closing  of  St.  Catherine's  Academy 
and  the  elimination  this  year  of  all  but  the  senior  class  at  l)e  LaSalfe 
Academy  has  been  niajor  factors  in  causing  Rogei-s  Pligh  School, 
Newport's  public  high  school,  to  go  on  double  sessions.  Also,  thou- 
sands of  additional  local  ta.K  dollars  have  had  to  be  raised  due  to 
these  high  school  closings  and  to  the  falling  off  of  local  nonpublic 
elementary  school  enrollment. 

On  a  statewide  basis  the  fiscal  impact  lias  been  of  a  crisis  charac- 
ter. Only  a  short  time  ago,  almost  t50,000  students  were  enrolled  in 
nonpublic  schools  in  Rhode  Island.  This  represented  approximately 
30  percent  of  all  Rhode  Island  schoolchildren.  Today  the  number  is 
only  about  35,000  which  is  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total. 
Thus,  we  have  lost  approximately  15,000  in  absolute  luunbers.  At  the 
1970-71  rate  of  $845  per  student  the  total  tax  cost  to  support  these 
former  nonpublic  students  is  in  the  range  of  12  to  13  million. 
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To  look  at  this  in  another  way,  tliis  is  equal  to  about  one-fifili  of 
tlie  $68,800,000  in  revenue  anticipated  in  tlie  1972  fiscal  year  from  tlie 
new  Rhode  Island  income  tax.  Surely,  if  any  evidence  is  needed  as 
to  tlie  advei-S6  fiscal  impact  of  the  losses  to  date  in  nonpublic  enroll- 
ment, these  figures  supply  it.  If  it  wero  not  for  the  fact  that  nianv 
students  still  remain  in  nonpublic  schools,  the  additional  tax  cost 
Avould  be  in  the  range  of  $25  million.  Thus,  the  cost  of  absorbing  all 
present  and  fonner  nonpublic  students  would  be  equal  to  more  than 
half  of  all  the  anticipated  revenue  from  the  Khode  Island  income  tax. 
It  is,  I  think,  fair  to  say,  that  the  failure  for  whatever  reasons,  to 
resolve  the  problems  besetting  nonpublic  education  hi  Rhode  Island 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  constant  hicrease  in  the  need  for  greater 
and  greater  tax  revenues  and  new  types  of  taxes. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  feel  that 
they  cannot  reasonably  be  asked  to  assume  ever  greater  tax  burdens. 
Some  help  must  be  given  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  of  the  difficulties  that  you  face  both  in  the  Con«i^ress  and 
without  it  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  question.  Certain  of  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  if  they  ai*e  allowed  to  stand, 
apijear  to  make  the  task  an  even  more  difficult  one.  However,  the  edu- 
cational and  fiscal  needs  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation  are  so  crucial 
at  this  point  that,  in  my  judgment,  action  must  be  taken,  even  bold 
action  which  perhaps  in  calmer  times  would  not  be  warranted. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  problem  docs 
not  allow  a  single,  simple  solution.  Therefore,  the  suggestion  I  .shall 
offer  is  at  best  only  a  partial  answer,  but  even  a  partial  solution  should 
be  welcome. 

As  a  first  step,  I  would  urge  that  the  tax  credit  appi-oach  which  has 
been  suggested  for  higher  education  beex[)auded  to  all  levels.  Regreta- 
bly,  the  tax  credit  portions  of  the  recent  Tax  Reform  Act  were  lost  in 
the  Senate-House  conference.  They  shou'id  be  advanced  again.  As  a 
start,  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,000  per  student  should  be  given, against 
an  individual's  Federal  Income  Tax  liability.  This  should  also  provide 
a  grant  in  those  individual  cases  where  the  Federal  tax  liability  is  less 
than  the  allowable  credit.  This  method  will  have  the  advantage  of  al- 
lowing a  greater  freedom  for  parents  and  students  to  select  the  edu- 
cation best  suited  to  the  neoas.  It  should  be  equally  applicable  to 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education,  both  public  and  non- 
public. Thus,  students  faced  with  rising  tuition  costs  at  schools  such 
as  the  Univei'sity  of  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  those  attending  various 
nonpublic  schools  and  colleges,  would  benefit.  This  would  also  indi- 
rectly relieve  the  State  of  some  of  its  burdens  of  supporting  those  ed- 
ucational institutions  which  charge  a  fee  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
credit. 

The  last  matter  upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment  is  the  question 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  role  in  all  this.  As  every  student  of  the 
Court  knows,  the  Justices  of  the  Court  are  human  as  are  we  all  and 
they  are  influenced  by  many  factors  other  than  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statutes  involved  in  a  given  case  at  bar.  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  the  Court's  reversing  its  previous  decision.  Wo 
need  only  recall  the  Flag  Salute  cases,  for  example,  MinersvUl  Sclwol 
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District  V.  Gobitis  (1940),  which  was  explicitly  reversed  by  West  Vir- 
ginia  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Baniette  (1943)  and  the  released 
time  cases  of  McColhim  v.  Board  of  Education  (1948)  wliich  for  all 
practical  purposes  was  reversed  in  Zorach  v.  Glauson  (1952),  as  was 
quite  clear  to  tlie  discenting  Justices.  Indeed,  in  tlie  view  of  the  Walts 
case  whicli  was  allowed  special  tax  treatment  for  specifically  religious 
purposes,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Court  will  approve  the  approach  I 
have  suggested. 

Yet,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  there  should  be  any  serious 
doubt  regarding  the  Court's  policy  output  in  this  area,  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  defend  its  own  view  of  what  is  both  constitutionally 
permissible  and  demt  aded  by  the  felt  needs  of  the  citizens  of  our  State 
and  Nation. 

Seldom  has  Congress,  or  either  House  alone,  used  the  full  extent  of 
its  coordinate  power  to  judge  the  constitutionalitjr  of  its  own  acts. 
However,  Congress  does  have  this  right,  as  it  exercised  in  relation  to 
the  Ex  parte  AlcGardle  case  in  1868  when  it  removed  the  Supreme 
Court's  Appellate  jurisdiction  relating  to  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  On 
this  occasion  Chief  Justice  Chase  asked  differentially: 

What,  then,  Is  the  effect  of  the  repealing  act?  We  cannot  dcubt  as  to  this.  With- 
out jurisdiction  the  Court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in  any  cause.  Jurisdiction  Is  the 
power  to  dictate  the  law,  when  it  ceases  to  exist  the  only  function  remaining  to 
the  Court  Is  that  of  announcing  the  fact  and  dismissing  the  cause.  (7  Wallace 
506,  514:  1808). 

Thus,  the  final  authority  and  responsibility  rests  with  the  Congress 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  people  of  our  Nation.  We  should 
determine  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  most  crucial  matter  and  then 
see  to  its  implimentation.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
interest. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Your  basic  support  would  go  to  the  tax 
credit  approach  ?  v 

Mr.  McKenna.  From  a  constitutional  standpoint  and  from  a  policy 
standpoint  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  in  that  it  provides  great  di- 
versity and  also  a  very  tight  control  from  an  accounting  standpoint, 
since  this  all  funnels  through  the  IRS  where  you  can  request  a  claim 
on  tax  credit  at  tax  time  and  in  my  judgmentit  is  a  rather  simple  one 
to  operate. 

Senator  Pell.  What  about  the  argument  that  the  tax  credit  approach 
would  help  only  the  larger  income  lamilies,  middle  and  smaller  income 
families  some  of  whom  because  of  the  size  of  the  family  pay  no  income 
tax  would  not  benefit  at  all  from  this  ? 

Mr.  McKenna.  Well  in  those  cases  where  a  tax  liabilitjr  is  less  than 
the  allowable  credit  then  the  Government  should  give  him  a  refund 
in  effect  or  a  grant. 

Senator  Pell.  What  would  happen  in  that  case  when  the  credit  in- 
volved would  more  than  exceed  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  McKenna.  With  the  student  in  high  education  there  would  be 
a  grant  as  opposed  to  the  tax  credit  which  would  work  simply  where 
he  \youId  fill  his  Federal  income  tax  out  instead  of  .getting  a  tax  credit 
against  his  owing  taxes  he  would  simply  get  in  effect  a  credit  or  a  re- 
fund even  though  he  hadn't  paid  the  money  and  he  would  still  in  effect 
get  a  grant 
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Senator  Pfxl.  Tliis  refund  or  grant  would  be  used  by  the  parent  for 
his  child's  education?  ^ 

Mn  McKkxna.  Well  he  would  have  to  verify  this  as  he  verifies  any- 
thing else  he  puts  down  on  his  Internal  Revenue  form.  I  think  the  tax 
credit  approach  is  particularly  desirable  in  that  we  would  have  just 
one  more  line  added  to  the  1040  form. 

Senator  Peix.  I  know^  that  one  of  the  solutions  that  has  been  sug- 

fested  is  the  voucher  approach,  it  has  actually  been  tried  out  m 
lassachusetts  as  the  Commissioner  said.  I  believe  it  is  also  being  con- 
ducted in  a  west  coast  area.  However,  the  tax  credit  approacli  which 
you  are  suggesting  has  never  been  enlarged  on  or  discussed  seriously, 
how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  McKexxa.  I  think  possibly  one  approach  is  direct  fashion  since 
the  usual  thing  where  the  Federal  Government  has  funded  some- 
thing by  giving  money  to  individuals  or  various  institutions  and  that 
was  thft  initial  approach.  Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  1  do  not  thmlt  are  necessarily  going  to  stand  forever  and  I  have 
giverx  you  a  few  instances  to  support  this,  I  think  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  Minnesota  there  is  a  tax  credit  law  which  lias  been  enacted 
I  thi)ik  we  are  all  aware  of  the  very  fine  system  of  government  where 
W6  try  something  in  one  or  two  States  and  reasonably  implement  it  at 
the  Federal  level  it  does  not  have  to  be  lost 

Senator  Pell.  You  say  that  the  tax  credit  should  be  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  of  education  ? 

Mr.  McKexka»  There  should  be  a  reasonable  limit  and  I  suggested 
a  thousand  dollar's.  I  didn't  want  to  present  to  you  a  specific  bill  today 
biit  I  would  suggest  possibly  a  1-to-l  basis  for  tuition  after  the  first 
500  and  from  niat  point  perhaps  50  cents  for  every  dollar  actualljr 
expnded  for  tuition,  50  cents  to  be  charged  to  the  tax  credit.  I  don  t 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  subsidizing  the  entire  cost  of 
private  funds.  If  there  is  no  private  fund  input,  I  think  most  of  the 
drive  of  the  private  schools  would  be  lost,  because  I  think  we  should 
still  encourage  this  in  certain  areas.  I  don't  think  as  things  stand  now 
that  private  funds  alone  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  substantial  non- 
public education  in  this  system. 

Senator  Pell.  We  are  going  to  have  a  witness  later  who  will  be 
able  to  speak  for  himself  on  independent  schools.  What  about  the 
boarding  schools  where  youngsters  come  out  of  our  own  State,  would 
those  parents  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit? 

Mr.  ^^cKENNA.  It  would  be  one  where  the  parent  would  simply  de- 
clare on  the  F/^.deral  income  tax  where  the  cliildren  attended  and  it 
would  not  make  any  difference.  From  the  view  of  the  State  tax  pro- 
gram or  State  aid  programs  there  are  certain  problems  out  of  the  state 
student  on  the  Federal  level  but  I  think  it  is  extremely  small  matter 
if  it  is  a  problem  at  all. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  have  any  rough  idea  what  the  cost  would  be 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  program  ? 

Mr.  McKenna.  Well,  I  think  if  we  assume  there  are  about  6  million 
students  attending  nonpublic  schools  in  this  country  and  if  you  were 
to  assume  about  $800  each  then  multiply  it.  it  would  be  several  billion 
dollars.  I  think  the  alternative  cost  an  additional  tax  to  the  State  re- 
grettably still  comes  from  the  property  tax  in  many  communities  in 
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Rliode  Isla/uj  and  is  already  beyond  tlie  point  of  reason  to  ask  for  an 
increase.  I  tliink  there  is  sonie  additional  Federal  funding  at  this  area 
generally  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  useful  way  to  do  as  was  suggested, 
not  only  to  those  public  institutions  which  do  charge  tuition  such  as  the 
University  of  Ehode  Island  but  would  remove  the  buixlen  from  the 
State  taxpayer. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  also  think  you  will  find  that  the  tax  structure  is 
going  to  be  changed  due  to  tlie  cases  presently  in  California  and  in 
Texas  to  the  ellect  that  each  State  has  an  obligation  to  equally  educate 
its  youngstei'S.  I  thank  you  very  mucli  for  your  idea. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Father  Edwtird  Mullen,  superintendent,  depart- 
ment of  education  of  tlie  Catholic  diocese  of  Providence  wlio  has  prob- 
ably the  biggest  load  on  liis  shoulders  of  any  of  the  witnes.ses  who  will 
be  coming  forward  today.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  statement 
witli  great  interest. 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  EDWARD  MTJILEN,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  CATHOUC  DIOCESE  01- 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Reverend  ^Iuu.kx.  Let  nie  begin  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
subconnnittee  for  liolding  this  hearing  in  Rhode 'Island  and  for  in- 
viting nie  to  testify.  These  actions  indicate  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  aware  of  the  grave  dilliculties  besetting  all  of  private 
education  and  is  concerned  about  them.  This  of  itself  is  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  grapple  daily  with  these  problems.  ItseeniS  to  nie  tliat 
the  basic  facts  about  the  financial  difiiculties  of  private  education;  and 
particularly  the  Ciitholic  sector,  are  by  now  sufiiciently  well  known  not 
to  require  extended  treatment.  Therefore,  I  shall  omit  extensive  treat- 
ment of  the  financial  difiiculties  of  private  schools  including  those  in 
tlie  Catholic  sector  and  also  the  legal  and  constitutional  issues  involved 
and  concern  myself  instead  with  an  afiirmative  statement  of  the  Cath- 
olic philosoi)hy  of  education  and  the  value  of  Catholic  schools  to  tlio 
entire  American  community. 

First  the  rationale  for  Catholic  Schools.  Wliy  are  we  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  wliich  is  so  difiicult  and  so  expensive  when  most  other  cliurch 
bodies  seem  well  able  to  get  along  without  schools?  The  historical  rea- 
sons are  well  known.  I  think.  When  Catholics  first  began  arriving  in 
this  country  in  largo  numbers  in  the  early  19th  century,  they  found 
the  religious  climate  inhospitable.  Protestantism  was  dominant  and 
militant.  Part  of  the  Americanization  process  was  conceived  as  a  means 
of  freeing  these  immigrants  froui  their  "Popish  superstitions."  The 
public  schools  were  just  getting  well  underway  at  the  time  and  they 
were  the  priuie  instrument  of  Americanization,  including  the  de- 
Romanization  aspect.  The  public  schools  were,  and  for  a  lonf/'  time 
continued  to  be,  in  effect.  Protestant  parochial  schools.  I  am  told  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  siiperintendency  that  this  condition  is  not 
entirely  dead  yet  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  However,  it  has  been 
dead  for  generations  in  Khode  Island,  i>s  well  all  know.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  church  believed  it  faced  a  crisis.  By  1884,  at  the  Third  Council 
or  Baltimore,  the  assenibled  liierarchy  established  the  policy  which 
guided  Catholic  education  for  decades  after.  It  decreed  that  within 
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2  years  every  parisli  sliould  have  a  parocliial  scliool  and  tlmt  every 
child  in  the  parish  should  attend  the  school.  "Every  Catholic  child 
in  a  Catholic  school''  is  still  the  ollicially  expressed  aun  of  the  educa- 
tional effort  of  the  American  Catholic  Church.  It  is  only  witlun  the 
last  10  years  that  we  have  admitted  that  we  will  never  achieve  this 
goal.  Even  so,  we  haven't  yet  to  formulate,  officially,  an  alternative 
to  it. 

The  reason  for  this  goal  was,  very  simply,  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  among  the  immigrants  and  their  children.  This  concern  was  so 
overwhelming  that  academic  considerations  came  in  a  distant  second. 
This  w.^.s  the  justification  for  practices  that  any  educator  would  hold 
in  abomination — enormous  class  sizes,  untrained  teachers,  and  often 
enough,  terrible  buildings.  If  academic  quality  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  faith,  it  was  indeed  regretable,  but  nothing 
to  get  a  guilty  conscience  about. 

The  parochial  school  was  thus  conceived  as  sort  of  a  counterpublic 
school :  it  was  never  thought  of  as  a  private  school.  It  shared  the  pub- 
lic school  aspiration  to  educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  church's 
j)eople.  Because  it  was  universal,  like  the  public  school,  it  had  to  be, 


was  a  matter  of  church  law.  Only  the  most  serious  reasons  could  justify 
permission  to  attend  the  public  schools,  if  a  Catholic  school  were  avail- 
able. Of  course,  the  churclrs  means  of  compulsion  were  not  the  same 
as  those  available  to  the  State,  but  the  means  at  hand  were  fully  used. 
Because  the  parochial  school  was  thought  of  as  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, it  had  to  be  free,  again  like  the  public  schools.  There  were, 
of  "  course,  always  small  charges  for  school  supplies  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  thought  of  tuition  was  anathema  because  it  would  rule  out  the 
children  of  the  poor. 


of  parochial  school  educutioh,  both  in  Rhode  Island  and  throughout 
the  country.  At  least  here  in  Khode  Island  this  cannot  be  explained 
by  a  passionate  desiro  to  preserve  the  faith  because  by  then  no  one 
in  his  right  mind  could  conceive  the  public  schools  as  being  any  danger 
to  aiiy  oiie's  faith.  What  then  was  the  reason  for  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  Catholic  education. 

The  argument  is  both  negative  and  positive.  On  the  negative  .side 
the  argumeiit  runs  that  the  absence  of  i*eligion  from  the  public  school 
curriculum  iji  itself  is  a  fatal  defect,  even  tliough  religion  is  not 
attacked  and  no  one's  faith  is  in  any  wa}''  endangered.  The  absence 
of  religion  does  not  mean  that  the  public  schools  say  nothing  about 
it;  it  means  they  say  it  is  not  inipoitant.  Everything  of  consequence 
in  a  child's  life  occui*s  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  school  environ- 
ment. Schooltinie  is  a  child's  business  time.  What  occurs  there  is 
serio!*  .  Anything  that  does  not  occur  there,  particularly  if  it  is  e.\- 
cludea  by  souie  sort  of  policy,  is  obviously  not  iniportant.  Also,  the 
absence  of  religion  from  the  school  curricuhnn  means  that  it  has  no 
integi-ating  factor.  An  education  without  i-eligion  is  like  a  building 
without  a  foundation.  Keligion  fulfills  two  rolls  in  the  scliool  environ- 
ment, both  indispensable.  It  is  a  subject  among  other  subjects  and  it 
provides  the  key  which  enables  the  child  to  integrate  everything  that 
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lie  learns  in  school  and  out  of  school  into  one  coherent  pattern  of 
vahies,  attitudes,  and  behavior. 

^  With  religion  absent  from  the  school,  the  child  will  either  liave  no 
integrating  factor  in  his  education,  or  at  best,  aii  inadequate  one,  and 
111  any  case,  he  will  ini.ss  the  one  subject  which  is  more  important  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  entire  curriculum,  both  for  his  cultural  enrich- 
ment and  for  his  personal  guidance.  With  religion  in  the  curriculunu 
the  child  (loes,  of  coui-se,  have  this  integrating  factor  which  enables  liiui 
to  make  sense  of  his  environment.  He  is  also  introduced  into  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  human  race  in  the  field  of  religion  through  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  practices,  traditions,  and  his- 
tory of  his  own  church.  With  these  two  things  going  for  him,  the  child 
IS  better  able  to  grapple  with  secular  aspects  of  schooling.  He  should 
be  more  secure,  happier,  and  better  motivated  to  do  his  sclioolwork. 
Jhus,  the  religiously  oriented  school  still  has  its  own  positive  reason 
for  being. 

The  rationale  \?  powerfully  attractive  to  people  who  have  lost  all 
fear  of  their  children  losing  their  faith  in  the  pubKc  schools.  By  way 
of  a  concrete  example  of  how  this  theory  becomes  operative  in  an  indi- 
vidual school.  I  hiclude  in  this  document  as  appendix  A  the  statement 
of  philosophy  recently  adopted  by  the  Cranston- Johnston  Regional 
Catholic -School. 

M  the  second  ix)iiit.  Catholic  schools  are  an  asset  to  the  community. 

They  are  obviously  a  great  asset  to  the  church.  It  may  not  be  quite 
so  obvious  that  they  are  also  a  great  asset  to  the  comiiiuiiity.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  are  offered  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion. The  fii-st  consideration  is  very  easy  to  grasp.  Itis  tlie  financial  im- 
pact of  Catholic  schools  on  this  oomniuiiity.  Due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Data  Bank  by  the  XCEA' (National  Catholic  Educa- 
tion Association),  it  is  now  possible  to  offer  reliable  figures  on  the  cost 
of  Catholic  schools  for  the  school  year  1970-71.  Appeiidi.x  B  contains 
a  .selection  of  tlie  i^ost  peitiiieiit  statistics.  We  can  summarize  by  saying 
that  the  cash  outlay  for  Catholic  schools  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Is'laiid 
in  tliat  year  was  $8,38r),r)()8.  In  addition  there  is  the  item  of  contributed 
services.  That  is  to  say  the  contribution  that  religious,  brotliei-s  and 
sistei-s  make  to  the  schools  by  receiving  only  a  subsistence  allowance 
ratlier  than  a  salary  amounted  to  $3,595,106.  The  total  contribution  of 
cash  and  services,  therefore,  came  to  $11,980,782.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  figure  is  extremely  low  because  the  contributed  services  are  figured 
in  a  very  conservative  manner.  They  are  figured  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subsistence  allowance  of  the  religious  teaclier  and  the  salary 
actually  received  in  that  school  by  a  lay  teacher.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  tlie  fact  tliat  the  great  majority  of  our  lay  teachers  are  also  offer- 
ing contributed  services  in  that  tliey  are  accepting  salaries  %vliicli  are 
considerably  below  what  they  could  receive  if  they  were  actually  teach- 
ing in  public  schools.  The  contributed  services  figure  also  does  not 
even  attempt  to  calculate  the  thousands  of  liours  of  administrative 
time  given  annually  by  pastoi-s  to  the  maintenance  of  tlieir  schools.  This 
amount  of  money  was  used  to  educate  33,259  j^upils  for  an  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  $31)0.23. 

The  cost  at  tlie  elementaiy  level  was  $181.72;  on  the  hiffh  school  level 
it  was  $504.80.  If  these  33*000  pupils  had  had  to  be  educated  in  the 
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l)ublic  scliools,  they  would  liave  cost  tlie  taxpayers  approximatelv  $23 
lullum  es  iinating  t^^  average  public  school  per  pupil  cost  for  that 
jeai  at    00  which  I  heard  this  morning  is  quite  low. 

A  voluntaiy  contribution  of  this  magnitude  to  a  public  service 
Obligation  of  govermnent  is  something  for  which  the  community,  and 
especially  the  taxpayers,  should  be  profoundly  grateful.  It  would  seem 
to  be  wise  public  policy  to  arrange  inattei-s  in  such  a  ^vay  that  this 
prn  ate  contribution  to  the  field  of  education  continues  to  be  made. 

UithoJic  schools  contribute  to  the  eommimity  also  l)v  develonin^r 
good  citizens.  Last  year  when  Providence  College  conducted  a  fiina 
raising  campaign, 'it  was  pointed  out  that  an  astonishing  perceiita^re  of 
the  doctors  and  lawyers  in  Kliode  Island  are  Providence  College  men. 
ilie  majority  of  these  men  also  received  all  or  part  of  their  elementarv 
and  secondary  education  in  Catholic  schools.  We  could  run  down  the 
ros  er  of  any  profession  or  prominent  group  of  people  in  this  State  and 
hiid  that  an  astoiiisliiiig  percentage  of  them  are  LaSalle  men  or  St. 
KapJiael  men  or  De  LaSalle  men.  It  seems  that  in  Central  Falls,  Sacred 
Jleart  are  everywhere,  Mount  St.  Charles  graduates  in  Woonsocket 
iiifhience  a  1  aspects  of  the  life  of  that  city.  The  same  could  be  said  for 
tlie  girls'  high  schools  In  addition,  90  percent  of  graduates  from 
Catholic  high  schools  have  always  attended  Catholic  elementaiy 
scJiooJs  as  well.  The  record  of  militaiy  service,  political  involvement, 
aiui  civic  enterprise  that  is  undertaken  by  Catholic  school  graduates 
IS  indeed  impressive.  ^ 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  common  to  charge  that  Catholic  schools 
were  a  bad  infiiienee  on  the  comnuinity  because  tliev  were  "divisive" 
Ihis  cliai-ge  was  refuted  forever,  however,  by  the  Greeley-Rossi  study 
done  111  1966.  Greeley  and  Eossi  established  that  Catholic  school  grad- 
uates were,  if  anything,  more  community  minded  and  less  prejudiced 
than  other  segments  of  the  American  population.  The  record  shows 
that  Catholic  schools  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  turning  out  loyal 
and  patriotic  American  citizens. 

Catholic  schools  are  an  asset  to  the  community  in  their  very  dis- 
tinctiveness. The  fact  that  our  philosophy  of  education  is  so  clearly 
marked  off  from  that  of  the  public  schools  and  also  that  of  tlie  inde- 
pendent private  schools  means  that  we  contribute  an  important  ele- 
ment of  diversitj^  to  the  American  educational  scene.  Pluralism  is  an 
important  value  in  the  American  culture  and  one  which  has  been  cele- 
brated a  great  deal  in  recent  years.  The  pliilosopliy  of  education  out- 
lined above  clearly  establislies  that  Catholic  schools  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  pluralism  of  the  American  education  scene. 

It  is  comnion  knowledge  that  there  is  much  turmoil  in  American 
public  education.  Among  the  causes  for  the  turmoil  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty that  a  massive,  almost  monolithic  public  school  structure  has  in 
dealing  with  students  from  many  different  subcultures.  This  difficulty 
is  particularly  acute  with  students  n-om  minority  groups.  In  response 
to  this  situation,  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  all  over  the 
country  to  somehow  decentralize  public  school  administration.  This 
is  not  merely  an  administrative  convenience  but  also  an  attempt  to 
"open  up-'  the  public  schools  to  alternative  matliods  of  learning  and 
to  give  recognition  to  the  cultural  values  of  many  difterent  groups. 
A  generation  ago  the  public  schools  were  praised  for  turning  out  tlie 
(homogenized)  American;  today  they  are  blamed  for  the  veiy  same 
thing.  In  the  city  of  Providence  for  the  last  several  years  a  great  deal 
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of  effort  lias  ^onc  into  tlie  attempt  to  make  the  Providence  public 
schools  respond  to  these  newly  felt  needs. 

In  a  context  such  as  this  the  alternative  offered  by  a  value  centered 
education  based  on  Christian  principles  should  be  more  attractive 
than  ever.  It  is  one  more  option  available  to  people  in  a  day  when 
variety  of  options  seems  to  be  an  ever-inci*easiiig  demand.  Lastly. 
Catholic  schools  are  an  asset  (o  the  connnunity  in  tenns  of  the  quality 
of  the  education  offered,  Educational  quality  is  usually  measured  in 
two  ways— by  input  and  by  performance.  Measurement  of  input  uieans 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  the  resources  that  go  uito  a  school,  such 
as  academic  preparation  of  teachers,  number  of  teachers  in  ratio  to 
the  number  of  students,  age  and  experience  of  teachers,  and  the  like. 
Perforniauce  is  usually  lueasured  by  how  well  students  do  on  certain 
standardized  tests  on  which  there  are  national  or  State  norms,  and  by 
the  percentage  of  students  who  go  on  to  higher  education. 

In  the  past;  Catholic  schools  have  often  been  criticized  for  alleged 
inadequacy  in  some  of  the  educational  inputs,  especially  a  too  large 
pupil-teacher  ratio  and  inadequate  preparation  of  the  teachers.  As  for 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  in  the  school  year  1970--7i,  it  stood  at  24  to  1 
overall — IG  to  1  on  the  high  school  level  and  28  to  1  at  the  elementary 
level.  These  figures  arc  down  in  each  case  by  two  from  the  ligui*es  for 
the  year  1908-69  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  ^f.  Brickell  in  his  study  of 
nonpublic  education  in  jRhode  Island  published  in  19G9. 

Academic  j)reparation  of  teachers  also  shows  steady  improvement. 
In  19G9,  Dr.  Brickel!  reported  that  10  pei*cent  of  our  lay  teacliers  had 
less  than  a  bachelor's  degree.  In  1971;  the  figure  stood  at  only  24.8 
percent.  This  is  still  much  too  high  but  an  advance  of  over  15  percent- 
age points  in  2  yeai-s'  tinie  seeuis  spectacular  to  me.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  1\\.7  percent  of  our  teachei-s  in  the  elementary  schools  have 
masters  degrees  and  3G.6  percent  of  our  teachei-s  at  the  high  school  level 
have  masters  degrees.  At  the  high  school  level  all  of  our  teachers  luive 
bachelor's  degrees.  The  favorable  age  and  experience  distribution  of 
our  teachers  reported  by  Dr.  Brickell  continues  through  1971  with  no 
significant  change.  In  terms  of  significant  indicators  of  educational 
iiiput;  therefore,  rapid  improvement  is  being  made  every  year  in  spite 
of  the  very  serious  financial  constraints  under  which  we  operate. 

Measuring  educational  quality  from  the  other  end,  performance, 
also  gives  us  an  encouragmg  picture.  Of  the  Catholic  high  school 
graduates  in  June  of  1971,  GO  percent  of  them  entei*ed  4-year  colleges, 
16.G  percent  entei  ed  connnunitj'  colleges,  9.5  percent  took  other  post- 
.secondary  training,  and  1.2  percent  entered  the  Anned  Forces.  Only 
12.7  percent  failed  to  go  on  to  some  form  of  continued  education;  97 
percent  of  those  who  applied  for  some  form  of  higher  education  wei'e 
accepted.  Although  Catholic  high  schools  enroll  only  10  percent  of 
the  State's  high  school  population  20  ])ercent  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  scholarships  went  to  Catholic  school  graduates.  Finally,  the 
dropout  rate  in  Catholic  high  schools  is  only  7.4  pei'cent.  These  figures 
indicate,  T  think,  that  the  performance  of  the  Catholic  secondary 
schools  in  Rhode  Island  i;>  outstanding. 

For  the  last  several  j'ears  the  State  testing  program  has  given  us 
information  on  all  students  in  the  State  for  kindergaiteiu  grade  4  and 
grade  8.  By  law  these  results  are  confidential  and  therefore  can  only 
be  discussed  in  general  terms.  However,  I  can  say  that  my  stafT  and 
I  have  analyzed^ the  returns  and  v;e  are  quite  satisfied  with*  the  i-esults 
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tljat  indicate  that  Catholic  clemeiitary  school  children  in  Khode 
Island  are  performing  at,  or  sliditly  above  exi)ectations  in  all  of  the 
basic  skills  tested.  In  making  this  statement,  I  am  taking  into  con- 
sideratioii  such  variables  as  slight,  diilerencos  in  average  of  IQ  level, 
comparative  range  of  IQ'S  tested,  and  curriculuni  dilVerences.  Analy- 
sis of  the  test  i-csults  establishes  that  our  pupils  are  learning  at  just 
about  the  same  late  as  we  expect  tliem  to.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
schools  are  performing  their  functioii  iii  solidly  competent  fashion. 

I  think  this  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  Catholic  schools 
are  truly  an  asset  to  the  commmuty,  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  The  continued  good  health  of  these  schools  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  for  legitimate  concern  of  every  citizeii.  Catholic  aiul  noii- 
Catholic  alike.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Father  Mullen. 

The  National  Advisory  Couiicil  on  Educatioii  of  Disadvaiitagod 
Children  made  a  repoit  tliat  said  nonpublic  school  chiklren  were  not 
receiving  theii*  fair  share  of  title  1  funds.  Do  you  feel  that  childrew 
in  this  State  and  in  the  neij^hboriiig  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  are  receiving  their  proportionate  share  of  ESEA  title  I 
funds  as  well  as  the  propoitioiiate  share  of  the  funds  of  the  otjier 
ESEA  titles? 

Reverend  Mullen.  I  think  iii  the  Nation  it  is  true  that  we  are 
not  getting  our  fair  share  and  it  is  much  less  true  in  Rhode  Island 
than  it  is  mitionally.  I  thiiik  we  are  doing  coiisiderably  better  in  that 
respect  in  regard  to  title  I  thaii  the  Natioii  as  a  whole.  I  doirt  thiiik 
we  am  getting  really  100  percent  of  what  we  are  intended  to  but 
I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well.  I  don't  have  any  real  major  com- 
plaints on  that  score. 

Senator  Pell.  Of  the  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  that  comes  into  Rhode  Island  for  schools,  what 
portion  of  that  goes  into  the  nonpublic  school?  Do  you  have  any 
idea? 

Reverend  Mullex.  We  cannot  really  measure  it  in  terms  of  dollai-s 
and  cents  because  we  doirt  get  it  in  terms  of  dollai-s,  we  get  it  in 
terms  of  seivices.  We  have  so  many  people  that  come  in  to  serve  our 
schools  and  they  are  being  paid  by  the  public  schools  and  whatnot. 
We  get  their  sen'ices  so  as  to  the  dollar  amount  perhaps  the  State 


do  you  think  that  there  is  much  that  we  can  do  %vithin  the  present 
categorical  program  framework  that  would  substantially  helj)  in  the 


Reverend  Muixen.  Yes;  I  do,  and  I  appreciate  your  interest  in 
this  categorical  approa'^hV 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  just  that  we  are  trying  to  figure  how  to  help 
the  children  and  still  to  avoid  the  constitutional  problem. 

Reverend  Mullkx.  I  guess  none  of  us  are  really  wedded  to  any  ap- 
proach at  the  present  time  but  the  categoiical  approach  I  think  docs 
skirt  the  legal  issue  about  as  well  as  anything  and  does  afford  poten- 
tiality for  real  help.  The  schools  which  have  received  major  title  I  help 
so  far  would  be  St.  MichaePsj  St.  ^^ary's,  and  a  few  othei's  and  this 
has  resulted  in  significant  educational  iiuproveiuent  for  the  children, 
no  question  about  it.  Further  development  along  those  lines  such  as 
provisions  badly  needed  in  many  schools  not  only  title  I  type  schools. 


ng  able  to  help  the  schools. 
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guidance  pci^onncK  pupil  services,  and  title  II  even  now  is  a  terribly 

niiLS    V     "  1^'  '^Z'^'"'  ^^•'^'^  title  II  the  great 

?\J^o  Stlo  m  ^'^".^^"^^^^'.V  schools  in  this  State  have  good  libraries. 
As  to  title  III  projects  we  are  discovering  things  a  few  yeais  ago. 
and  the  great  thing  is  that  since  it  is  gone'into  snialler  pmgranis  of 
many  kinds  we  have  participated  rather  spottilv  in  title  III.  There 
S!nr\?*  S'T'l^}''""  were  getting  and  our  good*participation  in  that 
and  has  been  helpfuh  Pupil  nei-sonnel  services  such  as  <niidance.  test- 
"g,  psycliological  help  for  the  disturbed  are  good  programs  and  the 
health  prograins  we  get  all  of  this  to  some  extent  now  from  the  State 
and  all  of  these  tlimgs  can  ho  improved  and  can  help  a  great  deal, 
rhey  will  help  m  the  .sense  that  they  n;allv  will  improve  the  service 
that  we  can  give  (he  children  hut  tlicv  will  not  liclp  a  great  deal  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  solve  our  basic  linancial  problems.  We  still 
have  to  meet  salaries  for  the  classroom  teachei'S  wliich  is  really  difli- 
cult  but  the  help  on  the  quality  of  the  service  to  the  children 'is  cer- 
tainly a  good  program. 

Senator  Pklu  If  the  categorical  programs  were  fully  funded  and 
you  were  able  to  participate  to  the  maximum,  how  much  of  the  load 
would  that  carry  of  the  parochial  school  costs,  a  quarter,  half,  three- 
quartei's?  '  ' 

Revorend  Mullkk.  It  doesn't  alFcct  our  cost  at  all,  Senator.  What 
these  categorical  programs  do  is  give  us  things  that  we  did  not  have 
before.  They  give  us  services  that  we  didnH.  have  and  couldn't  afford 
before  .so  what  happens  is  the  childi'en  get  better  s*5;'\*icos  ami  they 
grow,  but  they  really  don't  hinge  on  the  basic  sclioor  operation  at  ail 
and  the  basic  operations  still  have  to  be  funded  aml.^till  have  to  carry 
on  and  the  cost  is  not  really  affected. 

Senator  Pkll.  Yet.  neverthelc^^s  since  you  need  books,  equipment, 
and  a  variety  of  services  that  these  prognims  do  provide,  then  they 
must  carry  a  part  of  theco.st. 

Reverend  Mulw:x.  Well  in  most  cases,  these  programs  T?ith  the 
Federal  regulations  regarding  the  equipment  and  books  and  whatnot 
that  go  into  title  I  programs  can  only  be  used  for  the  children  in  the 
school  (hat  qualifies  for  the  title  T  program  and  they  can't  be  used  for 
the  general  school  body,  you  cairt  make  them  an  iiitrical  part  of  the 
curriculum  on  title  II  program  where  the  library  books  and  the  film- 
strips  and  all  this  kind  of  thing  that  has  helped  tlie  general  study  and 
integrate  it  into  the  school  program.  So  there  are  ways  I  guess  that 
title  I  don't  do  it  specifically  but  I  guess  other  titles  in  other  Tvays 
can  be  conceived  which  woulcl  give  the  kind  of  help  you  are  aiming  at. 

Senator  Pfjx.  Do  you  have  a  view  with  regard  to  shared  time?  Do 
you  think  this  could  lie  developed  more  than  it  is? 

Reverend  Mullex.  The  kind  of  shared  time  that  we  were  talking 
about  for  the  last  10  years  or  so  where  a  student  spends  a  couple  of 
hours  a  week  or  2  or  3  hours  a  day  in  a  public  school  and  then  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  a  parochial  .school  I  think  that  idea  has  been  around 
long  enough  to  make  it  clear  tliat  it  really  i.sirt  very  practical  in  most 
instances,  because  the  school  buildings  areu't  located  close  together 
and  then  there  is  (heir  programs  and  si/.e  and  this  soit  of  thing,  how- 
ever, I  heard  mentioned  a  couple  of  months  ago  a  rather  intere.sting 
varient  on  the  theory  and  I  have  not  really  had  time  to  pui*sue  it.  The 
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idea  that  maybe  what  should  be  done  \i\  the  public  ^school  is  part  of 
the  alternative  learning  thin*:  that  they  go  into  now  and  are  opening 
up  and  giving  public  schoolchildren  one  of  the  options  and  this  would 
hi\  two  or  three  times  i!i  the  coui^e  of  the  V2  years  (hat  they  are  in  the 
public  school  to  take  a  year  out  of  the  public  school  and  spend  it  in  a 
Catholic  school  ard  get  an  intensive  experience  in  the  Catholic  school 
environment  for  a  yea;-  and  then  go  back  to  the  public  school  and  it 
would  be  a  cr'^dit  as' part  of  their  public  school  experience.  Thatl  tliiuk 
merits  some  I.  /ht. 

Senator  Pkl.  i  believe  Di*.  Burke  ho/J  tlic  idea  as  to  the  plight  of 
nonpublic  schools  about  more  participation  and  more  cooperation  with 
public  schools  and  perhaps  along  tVxs  line  do  you  see  any  other  ways 
of  cooperation  with  public schoolsif 

Keverend  Muu.kn\  Well,  shared  time  yes  and  many  of  these  sery- 
ices  like  transportatioiu  of  course,  has  been  I  think,  the  major  public 
service  that  the  State  lias  provided  for  many  years  for  our  schools  and 
it  has  been  a  great  boon  and  it  could  still  be  expanded. 

Senator  Peix.  Well,  as  to  busing.  We  don't  realize  how  many  of  our 
chihlreu  are  bused  in  tlie  normal  course  of  events,  yet*  if  used  ?n  any- 
thing outside  of  moderation  then  it  sets  everybody's  back  up^  but 
moderately  it  has  been  successful. 

lieverend  MurXEX.  The  provision  by  the  State  of  transportation  to 
Catholic  scliools  for  a  numbei-  of  years  has  really  been  a  great  benefit 
to  us.  If  the  Stat  -er  does  set  up  centers  around  the  State  for  various 
services  such  as  ^transportation  and  guidance  and  spe'jial  education 
aiul  things  like  that  we  would  participate  in  them.  I  tliink  thev  would 
be  very,  very  helpful  to  us.  I  believe  that  sometliing^  like  this  Sabatti- 
cal  year  concept  that  1  just  mentioned  would  be  helpful.  Possibly  now 
we  are  talking  about  a  12-month  school  year  if  rjiy  of  the  publicscliool 
districts  go  into  that,  possibly  part  of  that  12  nionths  could  be  spent 
in  a  Catholic  scliool' environment  and  things  like  that.  I  think  the 
wliole  area  of  cooperation  with  tlie  public  school  is  a  difiicult  area,  it 
is  a  frustrating  area  as  the  experience  witli  the  original  shared-time 
concept  has  proven,  but  nevertheless  one  that  should  not  be  given  up 
and  one  that  should  be  pursued.  ^ 

Senator  Pki.l.  As  you  know,  the  public  schools;  univei'sities,  and  col- 
leges took  lunch  criticism  about  lack  of  elPciency  in  their  operations. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  system  studies-for  nlore  efliciencv  in  their 
bookkeeping  and  accountability.  Are  j-ou  doing  the  same  thing  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  system? 

Itevereiid  Muixkn.  Yes;  of  course,  and  I  tliiiilc  the  figures  I  gave 
today  establish  the  fact  weare  extremely  eflicieiit  in  our  operations.  We 
nin  these  schools  in  a  vcrjs  ^'cry  frugal  fa?liioii.  I  think  that  the  dollar 
cost  that  we  have  established  here  even  when  figuring  in  contributive 
services  and  figuring  the  full  publicscliool  salaries  still  come  out  on  a 
per  pupil  cost  that  is  quite  significantlj-  bolow  the  public  school  costs. 
Possibly  or  *  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  doirtget  involved  in  a  jot  of 
biu'eaucrat  I ;  tilings  that  consume  so  much  time.  sys^:jiii  analysis,  in- 
formation gathering,  central  purchasing,  and  all  this  stuff  sounds  cf- 
ficiont  and  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  bureaucracy  involved  in  having  to 
do  it.  Sometimos  \\*e  look  back  and  we  get  a  red  face  because  we  don't 
liavosopiiisticated  information  to  give  people  all  at  once,  bat  when  you 
balance  all  these  things  out  we  are  educating  30,000  childixin  and  the 
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central  office  staff  has  seven  ])eople,  seven  professionals.  I  would  like 
to  see  what  public  school  sj'steni  can  come  anywhere  close  to  that.  Wo 
don't  have  central  ])urchasing  or  anything  'se  and  when  you  add  u]) 
this  at  tho  end  in  dollar  figures  it  is  the  jst  frugal  system  in  the 
State. 

Senator  Pkll.  How  do  you  handle  the  problem  of  the  youngstei^* 
parents  who  ^vant  him  or  her  to  go  to  a  parochial  school  buf  can't 
afford  it? 

Eeverend  Muixkx.  That  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  diflicult 
every  year.  It  used  to  be  easy  wh'ere  the  pastor  would  tell  the  ])rincipal 
to  make  a  seat  for  him  and  that  would  be  it.  This  is  still,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  way  it  is  done  where  the  ])arent  just  goes  to  the  pastor  and 
tells  their  ])rob]em  and  the  pastor  makes  the  arrangements.  As  the  tui- 
tions get  higher  and  higher,  however,  parents  get  niore  and  more  re- 
luctant to  do  this  and  fov  some  reason  which  I  can't  follow  the  ])sy- 
chology  the  ])arents  are  getting  moi-e  and  more  reluctant  to  ask  the 
pastor  to  ])ick  up  the  tab  rather  than  admit  that  they  can't  afford  the 
tuition  md  they  just  don't  apply  at  all.  This  is  really'heartbrcaking. 

Senator  Pell.  As  you  know  in  the  pait  of  the  State  from  which  I 
come  ^ve  have  a  particularly  acute  problem.  In  the  last  l"2-month 
period  three  parochial  high  schools  have  been  closed.  It  is  quite 
a  disaster.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  know  I  took  a  little  longer  with 
you  on  these  questions  but  I  think  3'ou  have  more  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  know  it  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  State  and  I  a])pre- 
ciate  very  much  your  coming  here. 

Eeverend  AIt/Llex.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Pkll.  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  presi- 
dent of  Independent  Schools  Association  of  Ehod'c  Island  and  head- 
master of  Eocky  Hill  School.  I  see  you  have  a  friend  with  you  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  CA^iPiiELi*  Yes,  Mr.  Earway  from  the  Connecticut  Association 
of  Independent  Schools  and  who  \vould  have  more  facts  than  I  and  I 
wonder  if  he  could  come  and  fill  you  in  on  those? 

Senator  Pell.  This  is  a  Federal  hearing  which  is  just  being  held 
here.  ^V&  arc  interested  in  the  probleui  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
so  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  CAMP.oiiJLL,  I'RESIDENT  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENT SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  HEADMAS- 
TER OF  ROCKY  HILL  SCHOOL;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MASON  FAR- 
WAY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  CA^rpuELL.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  I  hope 
I  can  make  a  point  for  tlic  iiidependent  schools  which  will  indicate  the 
diversity  in  the  educational  clunate  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pell.  I  take  it  you.  si)eak  for  all  the  independent  schools  in 
the  State? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Independent  School  Asso- 
ciation numbering  14  schools. 
Senator. Pell.  Including  my  ahna  mater  St.  George's  for  instaiice. 
Mr.  CA^rpiiELL.  Yes;  11  are  non-Catholic  and  three  are  Catholic. 
(TJie  following  material  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record :) 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  -  NO'JEKS  1971-1972 

Bay  View  Academy  3070  Pawtucket  Ave.,  E.  Prov.  U4-0113 

Sister  I^ry  Marlene,  RSM,  Principal  02915 

Elmhurst  Academy  E.  Main  Rd. ,  Portsmouth  347-3030 

Sister  Dorothy  Murray,  Headmistress  02871 

Gordon  School  (The)  Maxfield  Ave.,  E.  Prov.  434-3833 

Mr.  Laurance  P.  Miller,  Director  02914 

LaSalle  Academy  612  Academy  Ave.,  Prov.  351-7750 

Bro.  Timothy  Rapa,  Principal  02908 

Lincoln  School  (Tne)  301  Butler  Ave.,  Prov.  331-9696 

Miss  Mary  L.  Schaffner,  Headmistress  02906 

Moses  Brown  School  257  Hope  St.,  Prov.  831-7350 

Mr.  Peter  Mott,  Headmaster  02906 

Newport  School  For  Girls  Ruggles  Ave. ,  Newport  847-1445 

Mr.  Sidney  S.  Gorham,  Headmaster  02898 

Portsmouth  Abbey  Cory's  Lane,  Portsmouth  683-2000 

Mr.  Peter  H.  E.  Harris,  Assoc.  Headmaster  02871 

Prov.  Country  Day  School  2117  Pawtucket  Ave.,  E.  Prov.  438-5170 

Mr.  Evan  R.  West,  Headmaster  02914 

Rocky  Hill  School  Ives  Road,  E.  Greenwich  '884-9070 

Mr.  Hugh  D.  Campbell,  Headmaster  02818 

.St.  Andrew's  School  Federal  Rd.,  Barrington  246-1230 

Mrs  Stephen  Waters,  Headmaster  02806 

St.  George's  School  Second  Beach  Rd.,  Middletown  847-7565 

Mr.  Archer  Harmon,  Headmaster  O284O 

St.  Michael's  School  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Newport  846-IO68 

Mr.  Mansfield  Lyon,  Headmaster  O284O 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  216  Hope  St.,  Providence  421-SlOO 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Madden,  Headmaster  02906 

LIAISON  WITH  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (INDEPENDENT  AND  PUBLIC) 

Mr.  Ralph  0.  West,  Dir.  of  Evaluation,  Commission  on  Indep.  Schools  &  Colleges 

NEASC,  131  Middlesex  Turnpike, 
Burlington,  Mass.  OI8O3 
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■  statistics 

School  Enrollment  Black  Students  ^gteil^ 


Bayview 

1,031 

25 

20 

Elmhurst 

250 

13 

40 

Gordon 

336 

4 

37 

La  Salle 

1,500 

15 

75 

Lincoln 

395 

11 

36 

Moses  Brovm 

672 

22 

92 

Newport  Sch.  for  Girls 

ao 

2 

16 

Portsmouth  Abbey 

232 

7 

30 

Prov.  Ct.  Day 

264 

3 

39 

Rocky  Hill 

175 

4 

21 

St.  Andrews 

95 

17 

S.  George's 

279 

20 

'  90 

St*  Michaels 

39 

9 

33 

Mary  C.  Wheeler 

504 

17 

_21 

5,902 

169 

655 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  our  association  we  have  many  varieties  of  scliools 
and,  Senator,  tlie  report  of  Henry  Brickell  is  the  most  helpful  piece  of 
information  to  describe,  but  I  would  like  to  show  you  some  of  the 
diversity  by  ]ust  mentioning  some  of  the  different  factors  of  these 
schools.  He  wrote  the  study  in  1968-69  and  indicated  that  there  were 
wide  varieties  of  size  but  most  of  our  schools  are  small  in  the  area  of 
200  students.  The  boys  and  girls  there  have  an  average  IQ  of  105 
whereas  the  pubhc  schools  in  the  area  of  120.  The  uistructional  meth- 
ods vuiy  gi-eatly.  There  are  structured  schools  and  there  are  those  that 
are  very  open,  using  all  the  freedom  of  an  open  school  and  doing  a 
^reat  deal  of  experimentation,  new  oriented  courses,  and  working  hard 
in  the  social  service  area.  Dr.  Brickell  said  that  the  small  classes  are 
the  most  distinct  characteristic  of  the  independent  school  and  teach- 
ing methods  are  not  ahyays  adapted  to  that  feature.  There  is  more 
likely  to  be  project  activity,  group  discussion,  and  individual  assigned 
or  even  individually  selected  work  in  the  elementary  school.  The  in- 
dividual pupil  is  likely  to  stand  out  as  he  personally  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  more  able  to  get  to  know  his  teachers  in  greater  detail  and  will 
constitute  a  larger  part  of  the  environment,  will  command  a  larger 
ortion  of  the  teacher's  time.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  \vith  tliat 
ind  of  student  body  98  percent  went  on  to  college  in  1968.  Some  of 
the  characteristics  I  think  have  to  touch  on  the  following  topics.  AVe 
are  very  concerned  \vith  the  quality  of  education,  demanding  courses 
at  college  level  work  for  junior  and  senior  year.  This  is  all  possible 
by  small  classes,  talent  and  interest  of  the  students  and  faculty,  and 
is  the  most  favorable  situation  in  which  to  learn.  I  think  we  have  a 
second  characteristic  which  has  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  education 
and  that  is  more  individualized  and  today  seems  more  human  and  is 
possible  in  the  larger  public  school  classes. 

Individualized  attention  is  a  concept  that  we  are  always  working 
at  and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  You  see  it  not  only  in  classes  but 
in  the  varieties  of  extracurricular  activities  and  the  many  different 
facets  of  the  school  life  where  students  and  faculty  get  to  know  each 
other  as  people.  There  is  a  feeling  of  community  in  the  independent 
school  which  is  possible  through  small  numbers.  Third,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  value  education,  a^ain  a  concept  that  the  students  and  facul- 
ties arc  working  with  in  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  school.  Sheer 
creative  teaching  is  possible  and  most  heartily  encouraged.  There  is 
the  freedom  to  experiment  which  is  not  always  possible  in  schools 
which  are  tied  into  a  text  which  has  been  purchased  and  must  last 
for  several  years.  As  a  result  of  these  opportunities  we  have  seen  on  a 
national  level  important  practices  such  as  the  advance  placement  proj- 
ect. To  a  great  degree  we  have  the  foreign  language  teaching  and 
the  independent  study  project  where  the  impetus  I  feel  has  come  from 
the  idependent  school  as  much  as  anybody. 

Last,  I  think  these  schools  are  different  because  of  the  composition 
of  the  student  body,  the  enrollment  is  selective  and  it  is  trying  to  lo- 
cate and  to  profit  from  these  schools.  This  means  that  there  is  inter- 
estingly enough  *i  spread  of  talent  sometimes  larger  than  that  you 
would  tuK\  in  tlie  public  schools.  Cei-tainly  your  alma  mater,  a  boarding 
school  has  a  wider  geographic  range  than  any  public  school.  There  is 
also  a  great  concern  to  have  a  wide  gamut  of  social  and  economic 
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l.!?,f  ^-  I'V  '  certainly  this  means  Avith  scliolarship 

if  ^  ";i  1^  ^^'''•'"^^  °\  ^°^y on  scholarsliip.  The  kind 

of  cluldren  comm^j  to  these  scliools  are  coming  from  families  very  niucli 
CO  ccrned  witli  education,  so  concerned  tluit  tliey  are  willing  to  pay 
t  ICC,  once  through  taxes  and  once  through  tuition.  This  kind  of  a  com- 
n  tment  certainly  guarantees  their  interest  and  their  support  of  the 
school  Our  schools  have  played  a  role  in  the  community  in  the  past 
and  will  contnuie  to  do  so.  The  facilities  are  often  used,  too,  by  a  vanetv 

hfif  T/f  ,""^-  m'^'T^  m''-  "'•'^  '^"l*^  \^iys^m-s,  the  tennis 

butts,  and  the  neighborhood  kids  that  come  over  to  play  on  Siindav  af- 
ternoon and  all  of  the  music  and  artistic  performances  are  generally 
open  to  the  public,  the  public  is  welcome.  In  the  summer  the  facilities 
arc  used  for  camps  and  schools.  Once  with  the  title  II  the  Moses  Brown 
Camp  ran  for  100  or  IM  intercity  children.  The  students  themselves 
are  very  interested  m  learning  more  about  the  community. 

m  tlie  last  2  years  we  have  had  an  urban  education  program,  a 
course  offered  to  four  schools  which  is  teaching  them  about  ur1)an  ed- 
ucation but  also  affording  an  opportunity  for  them  to  tutor  public 
schoolcnildren  for  1  to  3  hours  a  week.  The  many  independent  proj- 
ects take  them  into  the  public  area  where  they  have  been  able  to  do 
all  sorts  of  different  tasks.  In  order  to  servo  tlie  community  more 
completely  we  would  very  much  like  to  increase  our  scholarship 
operations.  * 

There  is  in  Rhode  Island's  Operation  Outreach  an  agency  which  is 
6  yeare  old  for  underpriviledged  children  who  are  attending  the  in- 
dependent schools.  There  are  now  21  of  them  this  year  and  many  more 
that  did  not  come  througli  this  channel.  It  seems  important  to  us  that 
there  be  diversity  in  American  education.  While  the  number  of  chil- 
dren we  serve,  3,500  is  small,  2  percent  of  the  children  going  to  school 
111  the  State  and  yet  nevertheless  elementary  diversity  is  important 
to  the  educational  system  ni  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  in  1925 
alhrmed  the  impoi-tancc  of  diversity  in  education  in  the  Oreqon  v. 
Ike  Society  of  Ststei-s.  President  Nixon  in  1968  said : 

stit«!."innic'^^  T'^}"^-  *?^'n»eedy  of  the  first  magnitude  if  tax  supported 
state  schools  were  to  drive  private  institutions  out  of  existence, 

,  The  question  of  assuring  its  continuation  is  one  that  you  are  address- 
ing youi-seif  to  and  this  has  been  receiving  much  thought  from  all  of 
us.  \ye  are  concerned  to  know  %yhat  we  can  do  about  the  rising  costs. 
Uur  board  of  trustees  has  long  been  considered  successful  in  operatino' 
as  a  nonprivate  institution.  I  am  sure  that  in  any  way  the  Govern"^ 
ment  can  lie  p  our  schools  is  important  and  to  have  a  quality  control 
and  know  what  IS  worthy  of  support.  Our  scliools  are  members  of  the 
Jjew  England  A^ociation  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  this  means 
that  they  are  devaluated,  and  there  is  a  new  instrument  that  tliis  group 
has  developed  which  is  focusing  on  the  classroom  practices  rather 
than  on  tlie  facts  and  numbers  of  elements  in  the  schools.  We  have, 
therefore,  somewhat  of  a  self-policing  organization  in  the  New  Eirn'- 
land  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Of  course,  we  are  approved 
by  tlie  department  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  to  operate.  We  have 
a  very  important  quality  control  that  few  other  schools  have  which 
IS  the  expectation  of  the  parents.  If  tliey  are  not  convinced  that  what 
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wc  aivi  doing  is  wortlnvhilc  they  have  many  other  ways  of  spending 
their  money  and  this  is  a  constant  control' over  what  we  are  doing. 
Our  schools  live  on  85  percent  of  their  revenue  which  comco  from 
tuition  and  the  other  15  percent  comes  from  charitable  contributions 
and  on  very  select  cases  endowmcntj  but  the  endowments  in  1967-68 
amounted  to  $90  per  pupil  for  those  schools  that  wei*e  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them.  The  Federal  programs  I  will  leave  to  ^Ir.  Farway 
to  describe.  They  have  been  of  modest  help  to  us.  We  have  also  received 
help  from  the  local  communities  and  this  past  year  the  busing  arrange- 
ments have  been  of  considerable  financial  benefit  to  us,  but  while  the 
progi'ams  have  existed  the  total  impact  has  not  been  as  large  as  it 
might  have  been. 

In  order  to  help  us  to  meet  deficit  operations  further  aid  programs 
T  think  will  have  to  be  devised  and  we  would  request  your  considera- 
tion for  the  programs  that  Dr.  Burke  and  Eepresentative  ^IcKenna 
mentioned  in  the  form  of  tax  credit  voucher  systems  and  possible 
grants  for  students  and  with  that  hope  that  these  programs  will  be 
possible  in  some  way,  we  would  submit  that  this  will  maintain  an 
element  of  divei'sity,  otherwise  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  it 
to  disappear.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thalik  you  very  much,  Mr.  Campbell. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Campbell  follows:) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  CAMPBELL,  PRESIDENT,  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION,    January  ig,  1972 

Introduction  I  would  like  to  explain  as  best  I  can  what  the 

private  or  independent  schools  are  in  Rhode  Island,  the  kind 
of  education  they  offer,  the  role  they  play  in  the  community, 
the  ioportance  of  diversity  in  American  education  and  the 
financial  situation  of  these  schools.    Due  to  the  diversity 
of  these  schools  this  is  not  an  easy  task.    It  has  been 
facilitated  however,  by  the  report  on  Nonpublic  Education 
in  Rhode  Island;    Alternatives  for  the  Future  by  Henry  M. 
Brickell  in  July  1969*  the  most  recent  comprehensive  report 
on  nonpublic  education  in  Rhode  Island.    I  am  Hugh  Campbell, 
Headmaster  of  Rocky  Hill  School  in  East  Greenwich  and  President 
of  the  Independent  Schools  Association  of  Rhode  Island  (ISARI). 
Description      In  our  association  there  are  fourteen  non-profit  schools, 
oimed  by  independent,  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees. 
Eleven  are  non-catholic,  three  are  catholic.    Many  of  these  are 
elementary  schools,  some  are  high  schools  exclusively  and  four 
encompass  the  span  of  Kindergarten  to  grade  twelve.    Most  of 
the  schools  have  fewer  than  200  students;  only  one  has  a  student 
population  of  over  500.    In  1963-69  all  of  the  independent 
schools  in  Rhode  Island  enrolled  students  or  about  2^  of 

the  total  students  enrolled  in  the  state.    Boys  and  girls  are 
equally  represented  with  an  average  I.Q.  of  about  120  in  com- 
parison with  the  public  school  I.Q.  of  105*    The  class  size 
is  approximately  half  that  of  the  public  schools  with  a  pupil/ 
teacher  ratio  of  9/1. 
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Instructional  methods  vary  from  those  of  the  traditional  class- 
room to  the  freedom  of  an  open  school.    The  British  elementary., 
school  system  is  used  in  some  schools,  others  believe  in  a 
disciplined,  structured  class.    Some  schools  have  emphasized 
the  academically  able,  others  have  given  a  new  start  in  life 
to  boys  who  needed  it.    Some  have  modular  schedules,  much  free- 
dom, newly  oriented  courses,  others  have  encouraged  social 
service.    Dr.  Brickell  has  said  in  his  report, 

"Small  classes  are  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  independent  school.    Teaching  methods  are  often, 
though  not  always,  adapted  to  that  feature.    There  is* more 
likely  to  be  project  activity,  group  discussion,  apd  individu- 
ally assigned  or  even  individually  selected  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.    High  school  classrooms  are  less  li'xely  to 
resound  with  lectures  by  faculty  or  plodding  reciteitions  by 
pupils  though  these  are  not  entirely  absent  from  .'independent 
school  campuses. 

The  individual  pupil  is  more  likely  to  s^and  out  as 
a  personality,  as  an  opportunity,  or  as  a  problem  than  in  the 
larger  classes  and  larger  enrollments  of  the  public  schools. 
The  pupil  will  be  better  known  to  more  teachers.    He  will  con- 
stitute a  larger  part  of  the  environment  and  will  coamand  a 
larger  portion  of  teacher's  time.    His  classwork,  his  studio 
work,  and  his  homework  are  more  likely  to  be  designed  for  him 
alone,  although  most  of  his  assignments  and  his  instruction 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  context  of  a  group,  just  as  they 
would  in  the  public  schools.    He  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
singled  out  for  special  tutoring  than  in  the  public  schools. 
If  he  is  a  boarding  pupil,  he  will  have  considerably  more 
contact  with  faculty  members  than  he  would  in  a  public  school 
setting.    In  addition,  he  will  have  incomparably  more  assigned 
study  time  under  some  sort  of  supervision,  chiefly  in  the 
evenings. 

Independent  school's  graduates  are  college  bound.    9B'f>  went  to 
college  in  June  1968.^    The  schools  function  with  the  approval 
of  the  state's  Department  of  Education.    All  but  one  of  the 
secondary  schools  are  members  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges  (NEASC). 
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Characteristics  of  Independent  School  Education        First,  the  private 
schools  have  prided  themselves  on  offering  a  quality  education 
for  able  students*    This  neans  demanding  courses,  culminating  in 
a  college  level  course  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  made 
possible  by  small  classes,  talent  and  interest  of  the  students 
and  faculty  and  the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  which  to 
learn « 

Secoi;dly,  small  classes  and  a  low  student/teacher  ratio 
have  enabled  private  schools  to  offer  a  more  individualized 
education  and  often  a  more  humane  education  than  is  possible 
in  the  larger  public  school  classes.    Long  the  watchword  of 
private  school  educators,  individualized  attention  has  re- 
cently enjoyed  an  enormous  vogue  as  the  detrimental  effects  of 
belonginglessness  and  alienation  have  grown  in  the  larger  schools 
Athletics  ar.d  extra-curricular  opportunities  are  provided  and 
expected  of  all  students.    Not  only  does  this  open  up  and  de- 
velop student  capabilities,  rewards  success  outside  of  the 
academic  domain  and  increases  faculty-student  contacts,  it  also 
intensifies  the  feeling  of  community*    In  our  day  of  impersonal- 
ization  this  aspect  of  the  private  school  is  all  the  more  rare# 

Thirdly,  private  schools  are  cominitted  to  value  education. 
In  some  cases  this  refers  to  religious  classes  or  observances 
or  to  a  commitment  to  a  moral  code  and  training  that  can  best 
be  taught  by  example.    The  private  school  community  of  students, 
faculty,  administration,  parents  and  graduates  is  selected  for 
and  committed  to  develop  this  sense  of  values. 
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Fourthly^  the  private  schools  have  a  unique  opportunity  for 
creative  teaching.    This  comes  from  their  freedom  to  respond 
to  students  and  situation^  the  academic  challenge  of  able  stu- 
dents, the  flexibility  of  small  numbers  and  the  commitment  to 
individualized  attention.    Through  the  nation's  private  schools 
this  has  nurtured  independent  study  projects,  the  Advanced 
Placement  program  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  audio-lingual 
approach  to  foreign  language  teaching,  to  cite  only  a  few. 

Finally,  the  composition  of  the  student  body  is  different 
than  that  of  the  public  schools  because  of  its  selectivity. 
Within  the  gamut  of  a  college  preparatory  program  there  is  a 
range  of  students  that  varies  considerably  in  their  geographic, 
social  and  even  economic  backgrounds.    The  geographic  mix  of  a 
boarding  school  far  exceeds  that  of  public  schools.    It  is  not 
unlikely  for  a  public  school  student  who  attends  a  private  day 
school  to  find  a  greater  diversity  of  student  backgroimd  than 
he  would  naturally  get  to  know  in  the  college  track  of  a  public 
high  school.    Contrary  to  belief,  many  private  school  parents 
uake  enormous  sacrifices  to  enable  their  children  to  attend. 
It  is  only  through  an  intense  conviction  that  this  kind  of  an 
education  is  worth  it  that  parents  are  willing  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education  twice:    once  through  taxes  and  once  through 
tuition.    This  fact  explains  the  parent's  commitment,  interest 
and  desire  to  support  the  school. 
Role  in  the  Community        Private  schools  have  always  played  and  will 

continue  to  play  a  role  in  the  community  where  they  are  located. 
Their  outdoor  facilities  have  been  used  by  Little  Leaguers, 
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joggers,  tennis  buffs,  and  •'the  neighborhood  kids".    To  the 
variouG  music  and  artistic  performances  the  public  is  genu- 
inely welcome  in  most  schools.    In  the  summer  the  facilities 
of  our  schools  are  used  for  private  camps  and  simmer  schools 
that  serve  a  different  group  of  children.    One  such  op:>ortun- 
ity  was  the  Title  III  summer  enrichment  program  for  children 
of  the  inner  city  run  at  Moses  Brown  School  for  150  children 
in  1967,  68  and  69. 

Not  only  have  the  facilities  been  used  by  the  comcjunity 
but  ISARI  students  have  become  increasingly  involved  in  pro- 
grams beyond  their  own  campuses.    Starting  in  1969-70,  6? 
students  from  four  schools  in  grades  10-12  took  a  course  in 
Urban  Education  under  the  auspices  of  Lippitt  Hill  Tutorial 
in  which  they  studied  urban  education  and  tutored  elementary 
students  one  to  three  hours  a  week  in  the  local  public  schools. 
Seniors  on  their  independent  projects  have  frequently  become 
directly  involved  as  tutors,  student  aids  or  planners  of 
learning  opportunities  outside  of  their  own  schools. 

In  1967-68,  8^  of  the  enrollment  of  ISARI  schools  were 
on  scholarship.  ^    "Operation  Outreach",  an  agency  locating 
culturally  or  economically  deprived  youngsters  for  the  private 
schools  currentl>  funded  by  the  Urban  Eaergency  Fund,  placed 
21  students  in  the  private  schools  for  1971-72.    Many  of  our 
schools  would  like  to  increase  scholarship  allotments  to  serve 
the  community  and  their  own  students  better  but  they  are 
unable  to  do  so  for  lack  of  funds. 
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Importanc'-'  -S"  Diversity         It^  seems  apparent  to  us  that  the  American 
tenet  of  fre.'don  of  choice  is  as  important  to  the  health  of 
American  education  as  it  is  to  American  business.    The  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  this  position  in  1925  in  the  Oregon  case  of 
Pierce  vs.  the  Society  of  Sisters.    A  recent  Gallup  pole 
further  substantiated  this  belief  when  72^  of  a  national 
sampling  believed  that  a  variety  of  schools  should  exist  to 
offer  parents  alternates  in  education.    President  Nixon  af- 
firmed in  an  address  in  October  1968, 

"The  private  schools  and  colleges  have  also  provided  the 
diversity^which  is  one  of  Americans    great  strengths. 
must  also  remember  that  private  schools  of  various  kinds  are 
able  to  draw  upon  financial  resources  not  available  to  public 

institutions          and  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available 

to  education.    Yet  our  private  institutions  are  now  experi- 
encing severe  financial  pressure  as  the  costs  of  public  edu- 
cation increase.    In  my  view  it  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the 
first  magnitude  if  tax-supported  state  schools  were  to  drive 
private  institutions  ovt  of  existence."'^ 

Diversity  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  has  been 
allowed  to  exist  but  there  hsve  been  too  few  programs  that 
have  concerned  themselves  with  assuring  that  it  exists. 

We  believe  that  the  non-public  schools  offer  a  freedom 
of  choice  to  parmts,  provide  healthy  competiti'^"'^  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  only  education  in  Ameritv,.  the  public 
schools.    In  that  vory  competition  lies  a  compelling  reason 
for  their  existence. 
Quality  and  Independence        In  any  appeal  for  aid  we  recognize  the 
government's  concern  for  quality  control.    It  woaTd  be  in- 
defensible to  expect  the  government  to  subsidize  mediocrity 
in  education  -  and  certainly  not  in  nonpublic  schools.  While 
academic  excellence  is  difficult  to  measure  it  can  be  quan- 
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tified  in  the  number  ti  graduates  going  on  to  college,  final- 
ists and  serai-finalists  in  the  national  morit  exams.  However, 
the  variety  of  programs  in  our  schools  evidences  our  concern 
for  the  moral,  emotional,  and  spiritual  developnient  of  our 
students.    We  place  strong  emphasis  on  huican  concerns,  faculty- 
student  relationships  and  on  the  maxinum  develop^**nt  of  each 
student.    How  can  this  be  successfully  monitored? 

Independent  schools  are  already  subject  to  the  exacting 
expectations  of  parents  who  are  being  asked  to  pay  higher 
tuitions  in  years  whin  money  is  harder  to  come  by.    This  is  a 
process  of  selectivity  unknown  to  the  public  schools.  There 
is  also  healthy  competition  between  our  schools.    Our  state 
association,  ISARI,  is  concerned  with  self-improvement*  To 
that  end  three  teachers*  conferences  were  held  this  fall. 

In  ISARI  all  of  the  secondary  schools  save  one,  currently 
applying,  have  been  evaluated  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  (NEASC)  and  are  members.    NEASC  is 
currently  developing  a  new  instrument  of  evaluation  focusing 
on  the  teaching  process  itself.    We  have  been  involved  in 
this  development  and  will  continue  to  be  so.    There  is  also 
an  instrument  for  the  elementary  levels.    These  processes  of 
evaluation  provide  a  quality  control  intended  to  measure  the 
performance  against  the  goal.    This  type  of  evaluation  is 
!*fell-adapted  to  the  variety  of  private  schools.    ISARI  schools 
operate  with  the  approval  of  the  State's  Department  of  Edu- 
cation also. 

If  the  nonpublic  schools  are  to  perform  their  function  of 
providing  alternatives  in  education  and  remain  independent 
enough  to  differ  from  the  public  schools,  any  means  of  granting 
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aid  vdll  have  to  safeguard  thfeir  independenccc  Optioisti- 
cally  the  present  monitoring  system  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  NEASC  could  provide  sufficient  monitoring  sys- 
temsy  without  jeopardising  our  independence* 
Finances        In  Rhode  Island's  private  schools,  tuition  provides  for 
roughly  85?^  of  revenue?  ^    charitable  contributions  4nd  in  a 
few  cases  endoioents  make  up  most  of  the  balance*  Endovraent, 
where  it  existed  in  1967-68,  amounted  to  $90  per  pupil  per 
year. 

The  Federal  programs  covering  milk,  text  book  aid, 
library  improveicents  and  some  mini-grents  of  Title  III  have 
been  helpfcl  in  n  modest  way*    Within  the  state,    he  testing 
program  in  K,  ^rade  4  &  8,  Channel  56  and  more  recently  the 
busing  of  no«p\.blic  school  students  to  a  nonpublic  school 
within  a  town  and  in  selected  instances  to  regional  schools 
has  been  of  help* 

Vhile  these  programs  vary  in  their  ability  to  aid  differ^ 
ent  schools,  I  do  know  that  the  maximum  usage  this  year  of  all 
of  those  programs  at  Rocky  Hill  School  is  worth  six  avcrr^ge 
day  school  tuitions*    In  Mew  York  State  inoriyendent  schools — 
50^  have  received  no  aid  whatsoever,  39?^  have  bus  transporta- 
tion through  their  lov     school  districts,  only  15^  receive 
textbooks  available  to  nonpublic  school  students  by  law, 
14^  are  assisted  by  the  surplus  food  program  and.,* only  8jC 

receive  funds  for  library  books  under  Title  II  ol  ^DEA**^ 

In  order  to  help  us  meet  deficit  operations,  farther  reaching 

and  more  fundamental  aid  programs  will  need  to  be  devised* 
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In  conclusion  we,  therefore,  request  your  consideration 
of  tax  credits,  a  voucher  system  or  opportunity  grants  for 
students  sitiii-^r  to  those  in  existence  for  students  at  pri- 
vate colleges.    We  submit  that  the  private  schools  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  choice  in  American  education. 
Rhode  Island  has  obviously  supported  this  conviction  by  sending 
24»8^  of  its  children  to  nonpublic  schools.    Without  help  in 
one  of  these  three  areas  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  onl>  a 
question  of  time  before  such  choice  will  no  longer  exist. 

FOOTNOTES 

Nonpublic  Education  in  Rhode  Island;  Alternatives  for 
the  Future,    Henry  M.  Brickell,  pub.  July  I969.  p.  25. 

2.  Ibid,  R.  26 

3.  Recent  studies  by  Douglas  Heath,  author  of  Humanizing 
Schools,  pub.  1971>  Hayden  Pub.  documents  these  ideas. 

4.  Brxjkell,  p.  34  ' 

5.  Presentation  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools  to  the  New  York  State  Commission,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1971,  p.  11 

6.  Brickell,  p.  2? 

7#    Presentation,  chart  8 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  independent  schools  of  New  York  State  appreciate  the 
invitation  of  the  Commission  to  present  their  views.    While  a)l  of 
us  ware  partially  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  studv, 
the  enormity  of  your  task  became  much  more  apparent  after  our  first 
introductory  session  with  some  members  of  the  Commission  on  October 
30th  and  our  subsequent  study  of  the  Cjpmmi^sion' s  agenda  of  proposed 
research* 

We  are  aware  of  your  desire  for  hard  data.    To  supply  this  we 
sent  a  (jues.tionnaire  to  our  member  schools  in  Decembef  •    All  of  us ' 
receive  an  increasing  number  of  qn^estionnaires  each  year,   to  our 
great  dismay  •    The  fact  .that  Ql%  of  our  schools  took  time  to  com- 
plete the  requested  surve^  indicates  the  interest  ^nd  concern  of 
our  group. 

We  would  be  glad  to  assist  if  there  are  additional  Oan.n  i«ie 
Commission  would  like  to  h&ve. 
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II,     CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  state"  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


As  illustrated  in  Chart  #1,  the  New  Ydrk  State  Association  of 
Independent  Schools  has  a  membership  of  86  regular  member  schools 
and  12  provisional  member  schools  throughout  the  state,  enrollina 
31,572  students  and  employing  over  3,000  teachers,    90%  of  the  stu- 
dents (28,424)  are  residents  of  New  York  State.    Total  enrollment 
has  remained  about  the  same  during  the  past  three  years,  Enrollrrent 
of  day  students  has  been  increasing  by  about  2%  a  year  but  this  ir,- 
crease  has  been  offset  by  a  decline  in  boarding  students,    85%  of 
the  member  schools  have  no  direct  relationship  of  any  kind  with  a 
religious  group  —  piany  of  these  include  in  their  program,  hovever, 
some  religious  observance "varying  in  nature  and  degree  from  school 
to  school;  the  remaining  15%  have  some  affiliation  with  a  religious 
group,  with  10%  of  the  schools  supported  or  under  the  auspices  of 
such  a  group* 

While  there  may  be  others,  there  are  59  independent  schools  in 
New  York  State  listed  in  the  PORTER  SARGENT  HANDBOOK  which  are  not 
members  of  this  Association,  and  which  enroll  approximately  15,000 
students*    Most  of  these  schools  are  located  in' New  York  City. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Chart  #2,  which  is  based  on  full  reports 
from  85  regular  member  schools,  the  schools  in  this  Association  are 
of  many  types:    day  schools, 'boarding  schools,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two?  elementary,  secondary  and  12-grade  schools;  schools. for 
boys,  for  girls,  and  coeducational.    Approximately  2/3  of  the 
schools  are  entirely  day  schools,  and  nearly  1/2  are  coeducational. 

Chart  #3  shows  that  54%  of  the  day  students  enrolled  in  NYSAIS 
member  schools  attend  New  York  City  schools;  12%  are. day  students 
in  other  cities  of  the  state;  22%  of  the  dhy  students  attend  sub- 
urban area  schools;  and  12%  are  in  boarding  schools.' 

».» 

Member  schools  vary  considerably  in  their -educational  philoso- 
phies.   Requirements  for  membership  in  the  Association  include  an 
open  admission  policy  that  schools  will  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  and  national  origin^  incorporation  as  a 
non->profit  organization^  2md  accreditation  of  secondary  schools  by 
the  Middle  States  Aspociation'  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  of  elementary  schools  by  the  Association's  own  evaluative 
procedure. 
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Our  smallest  regular  member  school  has  only  6^  students;  the. 
largest  has  1,511,  and  the  rest  are  in  between.    Among  the  member 
schools  are  the  following:    the  oldest  school  of  any  type  in  this 
country  which  has  operated  continuously  since  its  founding  in  1638; 
a  school  respected  nationally  as  one  of  the  best  schools  for  chil- 
dren with  reading  difficulties;  the  only  school  we  know'  of  which 
operates  an  educational  program  exclusively  fox, children  engaged  in 
the  performing  arts;  a  school  for  gifted  children  in  Brooklyn  which 
is  shattering  many  of  the  long-held  tenets  about  culturally  deprived 
children  through  its  work  with  youngsters  fr?3ro  thrf  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
artea;  a  school  enrolling  only  239  students  but  offering  courses  in 
41  different  foreign  languages;  a  school  where "eieraentary  school 
children  raise  and  harvest  their  own  vegetables, , dress  and  pluck 
chickens;  and  a  school  graduating  110  students  which  had  71  national 
merit  scholars,  finalists,  semi- finalists  or  ccinmendations . 
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III.     CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR  AND  CCWMUNITY 


In  speaking  about  the  public  mission  of  private ^education,  we 
hope  to  demonstrate  that  our  independence  does  not  imply  or  result 
in  isolation,  byt  rather  that  both- oifr  brains  and  our  brawn  arc  at 
the  disposal  of,  and  contribute  meaningfully  to,  the  public  sector. 
The  availability  of  our  brawn  —  our  classrooms,  laboratories, 
auditoria,  gyms,  fields  and  studios  —  is  of  jtositive  help  to  our 
communities^  which  are  increasingly  seeking  public  areas  in  which 
to  hold  the  recreational,  artistic  or  intellectual  activities 
prompted  by  the  shorter  work  week  and  higher  expectational  level  of 
our  society. 

Approximately  70%  of  member  schools  report  .the  current  use  of 
and  increasing  demand  for  their  facilities  for  ccibunity  organiza- 
tions or  individuals.    The  degree  varies  fifom. occasional  to  extensive 
and  continuous  use.    For  example,  schools  report  the  use  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  athletic  facilities  on  evenings  and. Saturdays  and  durinq 
the  summer  by  such  diverse "groups  as:    Boy  Scouts, 'cub  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  4-H,  camp  Fire  Girls,  and  Little  League  baseball.    Use  of 
the  school  by  neighborhood  families  on  an  informal -basis  was  fre- 
quently reported.    Among  the  more  unusual  listings  were  the  use  of 
a  school  swimming  pool  by  the  State  Police  for  scuba  diving  practice 
and  of  remote  open  fields  as  a  firo  department  training  area. 

On  Saturdays  and  during  the  summer  many  schools  either  conducted 
or  offered  the  use  of  their  buildings  for  day-care  centers,  and  for 
tutoring  and  remedial  programs  for  inner  city  children,  retarded 
children  and  Headstart  programs.    Various  art  and  music  groups  fre- 
quently found  their  way  to  independent  school  facilities  both  for 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  and  for  special  exhibitions  and  -.ro- 
grams.    Many  schools  plan  forums  or  speakers' on  topics  of  interest 
to  the  general  public  who  are  warmly  invited  to  attend. 

Thus,  we  submit,  our  independence  in  no  way  takes  us  out  of.  the 
public  domain  of  our  environment,  but  rather?  results  in  our  offering' 
a  diversity  of  facility  to  the  community  comparable  to  the  diversity 
in  education  to  be  elaborated  upon  later  in  this  presentation. 

i» 

Therft  are,  we  believe,  at  least  four  ways  in  which  our  brains 
(for  what  they  are  worth!)  are  of  service  to  those  beyond  our  en- 
rollment:   through  volunteer  community  service  of  our  students, 
through  teacher  training  programs,  through  enrollment  of  scholar-- 
ship  students,  and  through  filling  educational  needs  the  local  pub- 
lic^ system  cannot  fill. 
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There  is  a  long  tradition  of  the  encouragement  of  coiranunity 
service  in  independent  schools.    Currently  60%  of  member  schools 
report  such  programs  with  student  participation  indicated  in  all 
cases.    One  school  requires  for  graduation  at  least  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  hours  of  community  service.    At  another,  ea<^  senior  spends 
four  weeks  in  some  form  of  such  work.    At  many  schools,  faculty, 
students  and  parents  all  participate  in  the  various  programs.  H; 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  pur  activity  and  commitment  in  this 
area  has  led  to  some  of  us  being  consulted  98\  well  as  asked  for 
active  cooperation  by  the*pioneer  Ruppert  Renewal  Comprehensive 
High  School,  currently  entering  its  ^inal  planning  stages. 

Programs  for  innter  city  or  disadvantaged  children  are  by  far 
the  most  frequently  found  in'  our  constituency^.    These  include  en- 
richment and  tutoring  programs  during  the  acliool  year  and  on  Satur- 
days, recreation  programs  and  summer  programs*    T)ie  students  of  one 
school  run  a  breakfast  project  for  children  ,in  Karlem  and  finance 
it  through  a  sacrifice  lunch -program,    ^any  of  our  member  schools 
in  New  York  City  support  the  Independent  Schools  Opportunity  Project 
w>iich  now  serves  as  active  liaison  between,  our  neighborhood  public 
schools,  community  agencies  and  ourselves.    Although- founded  in?.tially 
to  raise  scholarship  funds  to  increase  the  minority  enrollment  in 
city  private  schools,  the  group  is  now  actively  helping  guidance, 
counselors  and  applicants  find  places  in  approprif'''e  independent 
schools.    The  request  from  public  school  personnex  for  this  service 
has  been  overwhelming.    They  have  eagerly "wiilcomed  the  opportunities 
this  group  has  provided  for  meeting  with  private .school  representa- 
tives and  have  requested  that  we  hold  per^-oflic  "open  houses"  in  our 
schools  for  them  to  visit  —  both  from  the  pdint  of  -view  of  helping 
them  guide  appropriate  applicants  to  us,  and  for- increased  mutual 
knowledge  and  understanding.  v 

The  Yorkville  Youth'  Council  program  in'  Manhattan,  in  existence 
for  a  generation,  operates  play  centers  in  four  public  schools  and 
provides  student  and  parent  volunteers  from -our  schools  to  worK  in 
these  after-school  enrichment  and  recreational  program^.  Although 
this  was  initiated  entirely  by  private  school  parents,  it  was  so 
successful  that  the  public  schools  have  beg^n  this  in  their  schools 
using  the  same  techniques,  but  their  own  parents  and  students.  Now 
public  school  parents  and  students  are  intimately  i.nvolved  in  YYC 
with  our  parents  and  students.    Private  school  heads  sit  on  the 
Board  with  public  school  principals. 

Operation  Broadjump  enters  its  third  y^ar  of  operation  this 
summer  with  four  summer  schools  to  be  held  in  private  school  facil- 
ities in  Manhattan,  directed  by  teachers  frcm  these  schools  bat  with 
affiliate  public  school  teachers  as  assistant  directors  and  involved 
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actively  in  the  teaching  and  planning  and  follow-up.    A  number  of 
suburban  schools  have  also  started  programs,  in  which,  children  from 
the  inner  city  are  brought  out  for  a  six-week  period,,  during  which 
objectives  include  the  creation  of  n  constructive,  and  joyful  school 
atmosphere,  the  establishment  of  student-teacher  rapport,  and  the 
development  of  increased  self-confidence  and  self-image. 

•  * 

Thus,  far  from  remaining  outside -of  xixe  mainstream  of  our  com- 
munities, we  believe  we  are  not  only  integr'aily  involved  in  it.  but 
have  also  found  areas  where  we  can  be  a'poiitive >moving  force.  From 
cooperation  with  our  colleagues  in  public  schools  as  well  as  from 
our  individual  initiative,  comes,  we  believe, /our  educational  con- 
tribution.   Because  of  the  factors  beingr  emphasized  in  our  presen- 
tation today,  we  are  able  to  teach  in  ways  "iind  in  areas  that  may 
not  be  possible  in  our  communities  and  neighboring  schools.  Wlien 
there  is  a  need  that  we  can  fill  that  available  public  schools  cnn- 
not  fill  (for  any  number  of  reasons),  then  we  contribute  at  least 
through  the  children  we  teach,  through  the  teachers  we  train,  anO 

as  many  public  school  teachers  have  told  us  —  simply  by  h'^cping 
certain  goals  and  methods  alive. 

In  turning  now  to  teacher  training,  this  last  point  is  the  key 
reason  why  we  would  like  to  see  greater  use  made  of  independent 
schools  for  student-teacher  internships.  'Msny  member  schools  have 
student-teachers  from  neighboring     *lleges  and  universities,  and 
work  closely  with  their  supervisin    graduate 'tichpol, departments . 
Our  schools  are  considered  to  be  fa  orable  environments  for  the 
student-teacher  because  w^  generally  offer  more  tiine'to  consult  with 
experienced  teachers  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  variety  oi 
innovative  programs.    Unfortunately,  many  schools  *of  education  either 
require  public  school  practice  teaching,  or  indicate  a  'decided  pref- 
erence for  such  experience  ovor  private. school  exposure.  Teachers 
who  have  trained  with  us  and  work  in  the  public  sector  say  there  are 
many  advantages  to  learning  in  our  classroom  environment.    They  also 
say  they  have  no  trouble  in  extrapolatiijg  experience  with  us  to  their 
future  classrooms.    Both  training  teachers  and  those  from  neighboring 
public  schools  are  offered  participation  in  workshops  run  by  private 
schools  for  their  own  teachers. 

Clearly  this  is  an  area  where  we  look  forward  to  increasing 
involvement  with  the  public  sector,  noting  that  involvement  in  all 
the  other  areas  mentioned  is  inevitably  resulting  in  openiny  the 
doors  for  public  school  teachers  to  train  with  us,  as  well  a«)  the 
comparable  opportunities  for  teachers  who  may  teach  with  us  to  have 
had  th^r  training  in  public  schools. 

Finally,  there  is  am  increasing  commitment  in  many  of  oui 
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schools  to  offer  scholsrship  aid  to  culturally  and  economically 
deprived  youngsters.    This  will  be  the  first  area  to  suffer  as  in- 
creasing financial  limitations  are  put  up6n  our' operations .  Many 
of  our  schools  would  like  to  Increase  their  scholarship  allotments 
markedly  —  in  order  to  serve  both  their  own  students  and  the  com- 
munity better,  but  are  unable  to*  do  so  simply  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  •        '    '  ^  ^ 

w 

Ac  indicated  in  Chart  #4,  in  our  manber  Schools  this  year  13% 
of  the  students  receive  full  or  partial  scholarships , totalling 
$3,800#000.    Of  this  amount  $1,625,000  -.r' or  4^  ^  will  go  to 
students  from  minority  groups,  nearly  ,all  ,df  whom 'are  black.  'So, 
in  other  words,  43%       the  scholarship'  funds^  have  been  allocated 
to  less  than  4-1/2X  of  the  studen^si    6ur  na^ionaX^organization, 
in  working  on  similar  statistics,  has  noted  %at  our  percentage 
growth  m  well  as  our  current  percentage  of  mijfio'rity  enrollment 
shows  us  to  lead  the  private  colleges  in  tHls  regard.    More  will 
be  said  concerning  the  importance  we  see  both  to  us  and  to  our 
communities  in  our  commitment  to  offer  spme  (legrjee  of  choice  of 
education  to  all  elements  of  the  socio-econcmic  spectrum.  Oui* 
finsncial  .limitations  here  are  critical*  . 
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IVi    FINANCES      *  I 

.         •  •..■I''-; 

To  survive  and  to  functign  effectively,  ^^e  independent  school 
must  have  the  financial  bfise  t6  provide  tJj<i:^aciXftieii,  faculties 
and  programs,  thereby  retaining,  their' uniqSemtss^f-which  will  enable 
them  to  better  serve  the  public^  sector'.    To^Sof'btherwise  vould 
restrict  their  effectiveness  to*  those"  who, csiT^jif ford  this  educational 
alternative •       '         .  "      •     .  .      t     ' .  » 

Our  schools  ars  financed'by  a  combinati9n  of  tuition,  gifts,  in 
some  cases  income  from  endowment,  ajid  mlscellaneouf  charges  for 
special  services  of "  vsficus -kinds,  "w^tji  tV^ipp'^ing  the  principal 
source  of  income  in.  almost 'ii^Ll  insta'nce*si.';;*6ne' common  misconception 
about  independent  school's  i4  ,^at  they '  are^^ll  well-endowed.  The 
opposite  is  the  fact,  witK».k  handfu}.' exceptions i    oiie  results  of 
a  survey  just  completed  of  the'  roeraber  schpois'  of  .thifc  Association 
and  "illustrated  in  Chart'#5*>indlcate  that  du;;fin^ -thte  ,last  fiscal 
year  their  total  operatfng  income  was  '$61#66Q*,doo«    This came  from 
the  following  sources:,      -^^  **  '^i 

,  '  ' 

Tuition  ,  ;  .  .,$51,200,000  or -83% 

Contributions  \  ^  \  \  ;;;,4,2^,000  or  1% 

Income  from  Endowment  */rese]jve  funds'.  2; 300, 000  or  4% 
Miscellaneous  income'  from,  services./  ♦''.3,900,000"  or  6% 

.  *  .         /•    '       '  ^*        ^  » 

To  give  a  comparative  figure^  if  all  of  thfe'ineraber.  schools  should 
apply  to  the  State  f or  apportiopment  for  mandated^ services,  the j 
woiild  receive  approximately'^$i,000,opOr  or  d'ess  tl^an  ^%  of  the 
total  operating  i|!icoroe.    '  ;  *        V*/r       /  " 

The  financial  situation  of  independenJ^'^schooVs  'today  is  similar 
to  that  of  all  educational  .institutions^, pr:^vate  ahd!public,  at 
whatever  level       they  are  /iWrd.pt^sssed.  .\jcn' thtf  *paijt  ten  years  cost 
per  student  has  about  douldled^as'-a^resuXtjoj^'^sev^ral 'fa'ctors:  the 
improvement  of  salaries  in 'edueiition..(up  ajf^Und,e054  in  our  schools)? 
the  need  .for  more,  financial  aid  fof^  studgntf  both  'it*  absolute  terms 
and  to  meet  inflated  posts;  the  sxploa'ioih  in' fducat'.onal  activity, 
method  and  curricuiura,^  calXJLng  for  growth ,^.phange  arid  broadeped 
responsibilities,  and.th*  incrftaslngXy>i!fej;:i5|lia%£irc5:' of:  inflation 
which  has  not  onlv  accelera^diyWhat^Vt>ui4;cN*^iy  have-be^n  an  up- 
ward course  of  educationari^nse,  >ut;)f^/We^^  the 
real  gain  that  increased  resouroes>from  rising  »tuitipris  and  gifts 
were  making  in  the  first;*  JlaJ.£  of/the' last  i^gadei-  'The  result  is 
that  the  schools  start*the\l970«s  having  ^spd  pp'mqcH'if  not  all 
the  income -growth. potential,  while  ifaced  Wi'jth.allf the.  upward 
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pr«8«ure8  of  the  jaet  five  years,  >.£nrther  compounded  for  the  private 
institution  by  the  decline  in  both  the  tu^tiom  and  gift  potential 
brought  on  by  a  "recession."  '       .  ' 

'  Maintaining  the  proper  condl^ion'of  .our •physical^facilitios  in 

a  time  of  rising  costs  has  imposed  anpther4)|e^i'9^«  burden  on  our 

already  strained  financial^reeourcesl''f^  'uCiviiTi-  '-k.'*'  - 
I       /  I    •*    *      »j*  \  ill  •       r  . 

-<\  ...»  i.^^iv.^';v<^... 
Because  adverse  economic  factors  acteletaVe^  in  severity  about  ' 
halfway  throu^';»  the  last  libademlc  ^ear/  V|^ftA(i]6ip,{i^e  >that  the' cur- 
rent year,  1S70-71,  will  show  increased  dti^f  ioulti'es'  in  the  ability 
of  the  parenc  to  pay  tuition  and  make  qo^tributions^^  Any  extended 
continuation  of  the  present  circumlitances  %fill  result  in  the  closing  ' 
of  some  schools,  and  the  limiting  bif" enrollmeot  in  others  to  the 
vary  few  who  can  pay  unduiyihi^h  feee,  ati'en^  Whi^»h  will  defeat  the 
underlying  purpose  of  thd  independent  sdhoiii^'.—  'the  provision  pf 
diversity  in  education  and  of 'choice,  for  patents.'  • 

Chart  #6,  based  on^ur  recent  surv^yV'i>hows' that  27%  of  the' 
member  schools,  on  the  basis  of' past 'experience  .and  current  needs, 
indicate  a  tuition  raise  of  10-209C.%fili.)>^  .necessary.by.  1975-76; 
40%  believe  the  increase  will  be  hftwe^n'^0  andf  30%r/i8%  of  the 
schools  forecast  a  30-40%  rise; ^  lp%/thin]^,iiit 40.^50%  increase  likely; 
and  2%  even  believe  a  70S' increaset.ls.-^ossible*  -The^median  of  our 
total  responses  would  lie  .between- 25 'and*30%,.  atid  eveh  tbie  predic- 
tion, which  this  committee  feels  is  moit  conservative,  would  severely 
interfere  with  scholarship  programs  and  denj/« independent  education 
to  many  economically  marginal  parents.    ^      '\i  *'*  t 

•     "  r        \:  ^ 

chart  #7  shows  the  parent  income  6f  students  in  our  member 
schools  at  3  different  levelsi    less  thi)n*/^3r'/600,  between  $3,600^ 
and  $10,000,  and  over  $10,000.  '  Jt^.iV  not' fKirpr'isj.ng  that  81%  of  I' 
our  schools  indicate  that  htll'east  75%  of.it^^r  Karehts*  h'Hve  income 
of  over  $10,0001    What  is  surprising,      the-  nuifibe|:  of  schools  report** 
ing  a  sit^nificant  percentage  of  parents  with/inccmea  between  $3,600» 
and  $a^,000.    52%  of  the  schooln  irdicatk  tfiip  frpn  5  to  25%  of  their 
parents  fall  into  this  category.    Also)'  40%' of  oyr  schools  report 
having  some  parents  whose  income  is  below  $^,600.    Obviously,  these 
would  be  full  scholarship  i^tudents.  **   '  t 

A  great  deal  of  publicity  has  b^n  gt'vin  td'^the  various  forms 
of>aid  already  available- to  nonpubiic;^schoots  ;j5y.  federal  or  state 
programs.    Unfortunately,  *th9se  havf  *bci^efi^ted  independent  schoo^"  " 
only  minimally,  primarily  because  of  »estrid;ions*whifch  discoii'rag* 
participation.  '  i.  #  ^.     ' ' 

As  Chart  #8  indicates,  half  of  our  mew^r  schools  receive  no 
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kind  of  government  afd  whatsoever,.  -  39p6  KaVe'^bua  t:|:anaportation 
through  their  locsl  school^  districtai  on^y  ^5X  req^i^  textbooks 
available  to  nonpublic  achbol  atudeijitR^tjif.  law, .        are  assisted  by 
the  surplus  food  program,  10%  hav«*'a'«chool*-'Jiur|e^.  faiilth*d*by  th* 
lDca;L  district,  and  only  8%  received  £un4»Vfoif4ibtary 'books  linder 
title  II  of  the  ESEA;        .  ^         i^'V^.Vu  >;  \! 

The  point  we  are  tryinef  U>  malie  her^  i5P,4^sUi^ateyer.kind  of  - 
financial  asslstsnce  is"^  proVldelf  Jjy  the  feflfeal'iHd  st^te  government 
»ust  be. administered  flexibly  ifit^ii  tpi5e''ofiny  value  to  non- 
public schools.  ,  .       •    "      ..  .o>  *.->w. 

;  ■  \  .  ^  .<^\;.>*'.<-; 

In  summary,  the  ind^ehdent  w:hool!l^';jfilw  Vorlc'Ststft  today  finds 
itself  in  the  saine  general  :cl):cuinstance8  .o^ii:}.  *ot:her  kinds  of. edu- 
cational iijstltutions       fiaincisll^.  s(iue*,i5e4swi<l^'' no,, obvious  mesns 
of  djnprovement,  and  the  probability^  of  ^s  wor«enihg>icture.  Its 
situation  is  probably  most  niayly  co»pari)i#  to  that  of  the  small 
private  college,  but  sccentiiated  by  the  ad^ijd  factor  of  no  sasistance^* 
frcm  government  sources  for  low-cost  builiSir^j  *loan«, 'iitudent  loan  ^ 
funds,  and  opportunity  grknts*  ^"    .|"  r^'  ^ 
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V.    THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  DIVERSITY/ 


The  mosaic  of  Ainarican  education  is  prwdleatedjiJ'Wn  a  pluralis- 
tic education  structure  which  provides  f or- *vial?ility  and  freedom  of 


choice  to  parents  and  students.    The  presimiesJof  society  today 
accentuate  this  need  perhaps  more  thto 'at  .5ny.4;:ii^  .*lri  our  history. 

President  Nixon  stated  ln»an  address lOct'iib^rMsee:  * 

"One  of  the  most  .profound  challen'^iiVoilour  times  is  th'e 
preservation  of  diyarsity,  the  presjgrvation'*oi:  freedom  itsrlf 
in 'the,  face  of  increasing  coroplexitV^^d.  intcifdlipehdcnce.  And 
yet  increasing  complexity  need  fwit"  mean -staiWlardlzatlon,  if 
only  we  make  the  dec^s^yn  that  .it>u<^t;h0t;>^i  private 
schools  and  colleges  of  Ane^'ica  ;ha\^e  •«lway8:,been- a' source  of., 
diversity,  of  ppssibility,  of  exp>riiaenj:aU'ori^^^  long 
provided  the  cutting  eagje  oJf  j^iogre'serjy'ushfng.rfthead  "with  new- 
ideas  and  new  techniquen;  •         ^  '''^.^  >,  ' 

"The  private  .scho&ls -and  coXl«^a*.-^avev'{i«o*p'rovidcd  the 
diversity  which,  irf'ona  of  AacVq^'a  gY**<^*<*^»V-AsT*  We  must 
also  remember- that' private  schb6ii\;of '^rtlrio'u8' k^ndV'are  able* 
to  drawn  upon  financial  «esouTce4^6^;aVa£iaI)ielio  public 
institutions  —  and  vhich  would  Jipt  dj^^irwisi  .be 'availa\)le  to 
education.    Yet  our  private  initftutlOft«?.are.  ?iow  fexi>c'r|encing 
severe  financial  pressure  as  .t^he*  coVt«^  pi  publi^.aducation 
increase.    In  my  view  it  would  be 'a  trkgsd^^Of- the 'first 
magnitude  if  tax-supported  state. schi<ils.**ere' to  drive -private 
•     institutions  out  of  existence.."'         ^["  ^^         .     *  . 

f\/  / 

Here  in  New  York  State/  at  the  Pebi^ary;;;L970' Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Stephen  K.  ;»Bailey- readme  jstati^erit  "in  support  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Blaine  Amendtaent  i^i6h*;AnrtyvfceI  epitomizes  the  . 
argument  for  state  aid:         «"  •  M  " 

"As  one  who  believes  hie  re 8ponpr;y>liUty.  extends  to  all 
of  the  children  of  this  state;  hm  on4\^hb -believes  in  educa-  • 
tional  pluralism  and  the  .bptionr  atnd'.Mif  'C^rebtionA  it'  ^ 
promotes;  as  one  who  wishes  tjo  se»*t|^t Common* Mp«cf  of  our 
intellectual  heritage  B^trengtlienad.  in^both^pfiblia  ai.i  non-  * 
public  schools;  as  one.^w^^b  feels  d±SM£y^*:».'iflD^nci6X  con- 
««equences  for  pijblic 'ed^oatiorflXi>tiYi^:  tducatipn  is  forj-ed 
to  close  it*  doo1:^t  ifLtii  tki/or^^^^  »\ 
integration  can  be  made' jdompat'ible  witiU^hef^orttinuatioh  of 
sectarian  educational  institutibrs.r.ixJWlir' vote, with  • 
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enthusiasm  for  a  reaffirmation  •of'thV^pflitidn'  taken  by  the 
Regents  three  years  ago."         '  . 

"...  i.-'^-^  r^" 

In  our  view,  public  aid  for  noijpufcuo-edCtfatibn  has  to  "be.  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  .certain  uniJerlyArif  ^rihci^ieli;    The  teere 
|ieed  for  financial  help  frcm 'sotte5he::'e':Jtj#e'irf'lk«e^^^  insti- 
tutions from  closing  and*bujfde;jlngjtbe'ptol^.acH6oXs' further,.  ,    '  . 
appealing  though  it  maybe  polit^ftaliy!,.  \ld**;;notiin  o^^  opinion 
constitute  an  effective  long-range  ^)Me»fcfcian/a/gui5on^  for  public 
aid  in  Itself.    The  argiftient  has  to  ^be "iialde %n  ^si'tive  and  philo-'* 
sop*hic  terms  and  ought  to*  stand  on  its  Mcw;I^eet  '4ihetl^^    or  not  there 
are  any  nonpublic  schools  in  existel^'ce/  afti;therefore,  regardless  of 
the  situation  of  presently  existing, institutions.  • 

/        -         -  'i! 

The  recognition  of  "jiroblems  such  as.thi^-oft^nUeada  to  gener- 
alizations which  *re  muchr  too  broad.  ^  ^  V?ci6hal  public  policies 
•are  to  be  adopted,. it  is-obviously.necess^J .tbj4?termine  the  in- 
tensity of  the  prpblem,  it^  •'iiiftensions^^Mil^^e^groups  affected- 
Tlie  nonpublic  schools  of  Miw  York  6tate  ate,5U)t'a..Mbioogeneous  groftp 
of  "general"  educational  institutions^   iKey  corapriSe -a'diverse 
group  of  large  schools  and  small  schdols,',  tta^sch«bl^/  and  boarding 
schools,  elementary  and  secondary  sc"  toirf;/tepociaU2ed  professional 
schools  and  general  educational  scSoOlsj  secular  ahd-nonsecular 
schools.  f*    '*        7  " 

<      -o  -  > 

Many^  feel  the  argtiment  can  be  nad«  for.' Elementary  and  secondary 
school^  just  as  it  has  been  made  and  .acceptedj-for.  higher  education 
through  the  Heald  and  Bundy  Commission  3^eports,    The  argument  is 
^  based  on  the  .fundamental  and  characteristic  "prihclpltt  of  our  society 
—  namely,  the  la^ortance  of  a  degree^.  of -dtv^rsi^Jr  in  our  educational 
system  at  whatever  level,  ^  . 


•       ■  "  ft  ' 

^  •  The  Heald  Committee  noted  that'^rivata^.ina'jsitutioris,  "give 
American  education  a  ^dix'crsity  and  scopfs  notV^ss^o  4n  tax-sup-r  ^ 
ported  inatitUtions  alone/  and  they-hive-ah^jf^poritliii^I  to  emphasize 
'if  they  wish,  individualistic.patternrf'offthbu^JjtT.^ourses  of  social 
action,  or  political" or  religious  ac€i>^ty.-^This*.is- an -Important 
consideration,  foi  if  we. are  ^o  remain  a_.  piuralistfc -society  a 
^  strong  private  sector  of  education  8houl.,-*be'fcalntaijxed  along  with  • 
the  growing  public  sector.  *     '  ^  j^i-.^-r  ^  ^-"v^ 

.      ^  •  .  ■  -    -  V  --.  ^ 

If  diveJrsity  i?i  educ^tioivis  the  public  "ji>bXicy  of/.th*e  state, 
^it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  comnitnttit'oiijthe -patt'-of  government 
^  to  encourage  it  to  exist  and  ^  assibt'4e"ift  wordanHe-with  its 
needs.    While  there  is  evidence  that  this*  c^Snlttnent  does  exist  in 
seme  ways,  it  is  curiously  lacking  in  others.    Ther^seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  expressing  the  commitment  in  regard  to  higher 
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education,  as  evidenced  by  the  various  programs,  in  effect.  However, 
similar  positive  statements  for  diversity  in .elementary  and  secondary 
education  are  hard  to  find.    To  put  it  anothar-way,  diversity  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is  allowed  to  exist,  if  it  can, 
but  precious  little  has  been  done  to  assure^ that  it  does.    The  dis- 
crepancy between  an  active  concern  of  the< ^t^te  for  diversity  in 
higher  education  on  the  one  hand  and  .a 'lukewa^. neutrality  for 
diversity  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  on  the  other  is 
marked. 

.     '  * 
An  interesting  and  related  concern  evolves  around  the  consider- 
ation of  minority  groups  today.    One  of  the  problems. of  our  society 
is  the  lack  of  mobility  of  the  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups. 
Public  school  districting  contributes  to  immobility  despite  various 
efforts  and  schemes  to  ameliorate  it. 

Is  the  independent  school  really  able  to  assist  with  the  needs 
of  these  groups  with  the  tremendous  demands  placed  on  our  resources? 
Eric  Sevareid  wrote  for  the  New  York  Post  back  in  June  17,  1963: 
"In  this  twentieth  century,  the  uneducated  roan  is  not  a  man.'  He 
does  not  (|uite  exist.    In  its  deep-seated,  visceral  motivations,  the 
Negro  revolt  is,  in  part,  a  desperate  reaction  against  non-existence." 

Financing  education  for  all  people  —  and  for  special  sub*  .oups 
of  poor  and  minority  groups  —  can  be  discussed  with  conviction  only 
if  we  accept  the  American  ideal  of  e(}ual  opportunity  as  bcinq  gen- 
uinely sincere.    Ronald  Wolk  speaks  to  this  point  in  his  book. 
Alternative  Methods  of  Federal  '  nding  for^ Higher  Education:     "It  is' 
clear,  however,  that  the  Americaii  ideal-of  equality  of  Opportunity' 
for  all  depends  for  its  realization  on  making  post  high  school  oppor- 
tunity a  reality  for  the  culturally  and  economically  disadvantaged, 
who  constitute  both  the  greatest  untapped  human  {Potential  for  our 
society  and  its  greatest  problem.      There  are  many  whc  would  contend 
that  this  equality  of  opportunity  should  exist  below  the  college 
level. 

Independent  schools  do  assist  in  promoting  mobility  by  drnwing 
students  from  a  much  larger  geographical  area. 

Chart  #9  indicates  the  niunber  of  towns  or  boroughs  from  which 
member  school^- enroll  students.    While  approximately  1/3  o£  the 
schools  enrojLl  students  f^om  fewer  than  5  towns  or  borotighs,  most 
of  these  institutions  are  in  New  York  City.    Three  percent  of  the 
schools  list,  students  from  over  100  towns  or  cities #  (these  arc 
mainly  boarding  schools)  #  2S%  from  over  30#  and  59%  .are  represented 
from  over  10  towns*  , 
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We  regard  diversity  in  student  enrollment  as  an  increasingly 
important  aspect  of  our  sphools.    Some  of  the  critics  of  private 
schools  allege  that  they  are  attended  only,  by  students  from  affluent 
white  families  and  that  t]ie  existence  of  private  schools  impedes  the 
progress  of  integratipn.  '  ^     i  •  , 

A  previous  chart  showed  that  in  1969770 *'ove«.  X, 300  black  stu- 
dents representing  4*$%  of'  the  total  enrpllme.t^  at;tendea  our  member 
schools.    While  this  is  not  a  particularl^J"'; High  percent,  it  is 
significant  since  it  is  based  on  total  membership  and  many  of  our 
schools  are  located  in  areas'  where  it  ia  di'fticiilt  to  enroll  minority 
students.    These  statistics  ahould  give  evidence  that  our  member 
schools  are  putting  forth  determined  efforts  to  help  correct  racial 
imbalance,  motivated  by  the  desire  both  to, help  individual  minority 
students  and  to  enrich  the  experience  of  ail  students. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  nonpublic  schools  are  essential  to 
the  American  way  of  life  in  that  their  existence  guarantees  freedom 
of  choice  to  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children,  deters  the 
development  of  a  monolithic  system  of  public  education,  and  in  pro- 
viding desirable  competitic-\  promotes  the  well  being  of  public  in- 
stitutions.   We  seek  your  assistance  to  see  that  the  pluralistic 
educational  structure  in  New  York  State  continues. 
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VI.     STANDARDS  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

I 

Independent  schools  have  traditionally  prided  themselves  on 
their  academic  excellence.  .While  "excellence"  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  measure,  there  are' seine  statistics  concerning  the  inde* 
pendent  schools  of  the  New -York  State  A'bsociation  which  are 
significant. 

As  Chart  #10  indicates,  66  of  the  regular  member  schools  of 
this  Association  have  a  12th  grade,  and  last^June  those  schools 
graduated  approximately.  3,000  students,  -of  these,  89%  e  tered 
4-year  colleges,  and  another  1%  entered  2-year  colleges.    The  re- 
maining 4%  went  into  military  service,  employment,  special  schools, 
or  were  married.  ^ 

Nearly  400  students,  or  about  11%  of  those  in  reporting 
schools,  were  given  designation  as  Finalist,  Semi-Finalist,  or 
Commendation  Letter  winner  in  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Competition. 

However,  as  has  been  indicated  earlier. in  this  presentation, 
most  of  the  schools  in  this  Association  do  not  limit  their  goals 
to  academic  excellence  or  preparation  for  college  admission. 
variety  of  programs  alluded  to  earlier  in  this* presentation  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  concern  in  our  ftchoqls^fyr  the  emotional, 
moral,  and  spiritual  development  of  o«r  students.    In  a  time  when 
the  values  of  our  society  ax^e  under  great  'tttesa  and  are  shifting 
more  rapidly,  than  most  of  us  recognize  or  acknowledge,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  group  of  schools  which  plitce  stror^  emphasis  on  human 
concerns,  on  adult-student  relationships  zmd  on  the  insucixnum  devel- 
opment of  each  individvral  not  only  be  encouraged  ,to  persist  but  , 
also  be  supported  to  that  ex£ent  which,  wilLenableT  them  to  be  strong 
and  dynamic .  •      ^ '  ^ 

♦  «,      *  ' 

As  an  Association  of  independent  schools,  we "recognize  the 
responsibility  of  the  Board 'of  Regents  for  all  pdtltation  in  New 
York  State.    We  also  recognize  the  need  for 'agpountability,  par-  , 
ticularly  if  financial  support  is  providedvfcr  independent  schools. 
Any  form  of  accountability,  however,  which 'seriously  limits  the 
basic  independence  of  our  schools  must  be' strongly. ^challenged,  for 
such  limitation  would  make  it  impossible,  for.  our  schools  *to  con- 
tinue to  make  the  unique 'contributions  to  education, in  our  State 
Which  are  a  part  of  their  record.    Therefore /,,any  public  aid  to 
our  schools  should  tie  rendered  in.  such  a  way  and  only  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  safeguard        maintain  th^  independence  and  freedom 
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of  our  institutions.        '  • 

To  avoid  mere  duplication  of  public  schoql'^standards  and 
practices,  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  j^ndepende.nt  schools 
could  be  delegated  to  this  Association  by  .the  Board  pf  Regents. 
As  was  previously  pointed  out,  a  requirement  for  membership  in 
this  Association  is  accreditation  of -aecdft'dary  Vohools  by  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  ^an^^j^econda'tfy  Schools  or  for 
elementary  schools  accreditation  by -the  Asso(2iatlbn  itself.  The 
Association  developed  Evaluative  Criteria- afi'dystandards  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools  which  were  approved  by  the  StVte/Education  Department. 
We  would  assert  that  the  evaluatron; processes, !whidh 'lead  to' accredi- 
tation by  the  Middle  States  dissociation-  otf^ by  thi*- Association  are 
more  searching  examinations  pf  a  school*ft  petfomance  and  quality 
than  those  whicn  can  be  practically  carried '"iut/b^  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  Itheir  alreacfy  overbiiicSeriea  evaluation  system 
for  the  public  schools,    independent 'schooj.'^^.ln  this '^t ate  that  do 
not  belong  to  our  Association' could  have  thif  option  of  being  moni- 
tored either  by  the  State  Education  DepS'rtihoiit.'or  by  this  Associa- 
tion.   There  is  precedence  for  6uch"a.dual\syftem.  of  monitoring  in 
at  least  three  states  —  California,  Pehnsylvania^  and  Connecticut. 

This  Association  has  a.lon^  history' pf-promdting 'educational, 
professional  and  ethical  standards  of/high^ 'qualify '-In  its  member 
schools,  and  a  continuing  primary "purpose  pf " the  organization  is 
to  strengthen  and. maintain  these  standardsl  .ylt^sh<5uld  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  an  automatic  monitoring  fiyp tern  for  all  indepen- 
dent schools.    They  are  truly  fudged  by  tH«ir'p'erfo;?nance.  Parents 
will  not  support  independent  schools  which; dq.' not  render  service  of 
real  value.    Also,  there  is  healthy  competition  within  the  indepen- 
dent sector  itself  —  for  enrollment  of  stvidents  and  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  perforroancci  '  "       ^   y  ./.'t' 

Public  school  systems  and  stat^  pduc^tldh  depar.tmeiits  are 
vulnerable  to  competing  pressure  groups."  "  Civil  rights  organiza- 
tions, white  backlash  movements,  black-pow^i;  spbktlsmen,  taxpayer 
watchdogs,  teachers  unions^^  imd  coteries  61^ «ftitrinch^d "administra- 
tors make  such  contradictory  emd 'vehemant''a^an'Ss^'that  consensus 
on  the  educational  program  ift  almost -Impossilile.r'Nonpublic  schools 
have  more  homogeneous  emd  cohesive  constituencies^^  and  thus  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  disabling  conflict.    In .the'  ^ace  of  current 
pressures,  many  educators  spend  most 'of  their  tiiie  and  effort  trying 
to  achieve  acceptable  comprosnises,  'and  schobl* systems  find  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  depart  from  traditioijal.jmd.conventional 
philosophy  and  procedureiS**  *lf  indepfndeQt^-s'choolf  aye  made  to  con- 
form with  the  regulatidns  of  public  educa^i6n>(^*^hejr  w^-li  hot  carry 
out  the  role  they  should  play.    Such  a^losi'^of ^tiffeddin  yill 
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seriously  diminish  their  capacity  for  change,  innovation  and  educa- 
tional leadership. 

It  would  be  indefensible  if  any  program  of « State  support  sub- 
sidized mediocrity  in  the  nonpublic  schools ."  Accountability  and 
monitoring  are  essential  and  should  be  carried  out.    This  Associa- 
tion is  of  the  opinion  that  procedures  for^roliable  and  thorough 
accountability  and  monitoring  now  exist  or"  cem  be  developed  without 
imposing  standard  public  school  regulations.    The  independent 
schools  can  provide  freedom  of  educational  choice,  healthy  compe- 
tition for  the  public  schools,  and  promote  change-  experimentation 
and  innovation  in  education,  only  if  they  are  allowed  to  operate 
as  independent  institutions. 
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VII,    MAINTAINING  INDEPENDENCE r." .  s 


The  private  school's  role  as  an  educait^onai;  resQurce  has  until  ^ 
now  been  largely  ignored  in  high-level  pol*4tJcaiJ,a|.scus8ions  of 
educational  problems^ arvd  needs.    The  sfchooli'  thenseiyes  have  in  the 
past  been  partially  responsible  , for  thift^ieolatiori/for  some  have 
preferred  to  remain  aloof  and  private,    We  lippe  that  we  have  given 
evidence^today  that  most  of„the  schools- of '."this  Association  have 
broken  out _ of  the  pattern  of  service -.to  a-*ftpeci,?il.  and  limited 
clientele  and  are  thinking  of  themselves  - as*  a  community  resource 
which  has  a  distinctive  contribution  io  irm)<e»'to  the  solution  of 
local  and  state  problems.    We  believe- that  the  independent  schools 
of  New  York  State,  although  small  in  numbers  compartrecl  to  the  public 
or  parochial  schools,  have*,  nevertheless,  bontribute(J  to  the  oxce^T 
lence  of  education  in  the  state  to  a  degree  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  students  involved. 

We  also  believe,  as  we,  have  asserted  earlier,  that  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  our  schools  is  an  important  objective  if 
those  schools  are  ,to  serve  their  purpose,    Fr^dcwi  of  choice, 
localized  decision  making,  proximity  to  the" constituency  and  flex- 
ibility are  significant^  advantages  .of  indet>ende"nce ,    That  freedom 
of  choice  is  well-established  as  a  national  concept  is  amply  docu-* 
mented  by  the  Gallup  poll  df  February  1969,  which 'revealed  that  72% 
of  the  American  public  believes  there  should  be  private  and  parochial 
as  well  as  public  schools, 

IT 

There  is  much  talk  today  of  educational  phange.  A  vast  liter- 
ature has  sprung  up  around  such  practices  as  ''nongraded  classes," 
"team  teaching,"  "flexible  scheduling;"  and  "independent  learning." 
However,  in  too  many  instances  we  see  only  apparen't  reform  rather  than 
actual  change,  and  too  often  such  efforts  to  create  appearances  are 
undertaken  merely  to  reduce  pressures  on  the  system,  not  to  improve 
conditions  for  learning,  ^. 

Independent  schools  introduce  many  innovations,  as  do  public 
schools.    However,  because  the  independent  schools  are  smaller  and 
because  they  can  foster. more  personal  relationships  between  faculty 
and  students,  they  c-    more  easily  initiate  innovation  and  evaluate 
its  impac 

While  it  is'  true  chat  aome  of  the  programs  which  work  effec- 
tively in  independent  schools  are  not  feasible  for  large  public 
schools,  it  does  not  follow' that  the  independent  schools  provide 
no  useful  models.    The  history  of  the  advaribed  placement  program 
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illustrates  the  point,    Witfi  the  increa8in^7resi8tance  of  the 
general  public  to  changd'^and  rising^  lo6af^^xes;: 'itti.is  possible 
that  in  the  next  decade. many  of  f-he  g6r^yiitiei^|hew^ educational 
ideas  may  have  to  come  ir'bra  ifonptuUic.  pchooWTr'^V  " 

It  is  important, 'then,  M:li^t  ful^rV/e4uy*t?o« •ijj'^^ 
be  structured  so  as  to  jj|ric6utBi^o..tfte, igdepjjiJenc^  schools 
and  their  differing  sjJprdacWl  to  edttc?5jSc>njtt/fipli^s^^^'  Financial, 
encouragement  should  be -rendered  iii  ^^^iMrrC^ifij 
vidual  initiative  and  volun^al^^  suppdtt,*  ^:J5jti^tof^^ff 
ment  subsidy  for  it  and  the^eby.'prqllfeSrate^  -rrobponsible  institu- 
tions.   A  mix  of  income  fjcom  tuitlohsi^ttrivi^ce  philanthropy,  and 
government  support  would  best  .assure  th,"  dontinuing  healthy  condi- 
tion of  independent  schoolsi'  '     '  ' 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  no  single  foon  of  aid  can  be  counted 
on  to  serve  the  interests'  df  all  children' fir^  nonpublic  schools.  We 
would  do  well  to  examine  and  emu  late  *tKe^ef^ectiye  measures  in  the 
State's  broad  front  program  of  asslstance^^to" higher  education/ 

For  example,  one  of  the  ways  to  provide ^financial  aid  to  non- 
public 'schools  would  be  to  "^ive  some'  assistance  to  those  who  seek 
choices  in  education  but  are  prevented*  froth  Zeroising  them  because 
of  economic  barriers.    This  means  some  kind  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  those  in  the  lowest  economic  levels,-  arranged  in 
inverse  proportion  to  income,  as  in^'the  Scholar  Iricentive  Program. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  independent  schools       New  York  State 
now  provide  a  substEuiticil  amount  of  scholarship  8id,^  and  the 
pressure  to  increase  that 'aid  to  acconnnodate  a  Iszfger  number  of 
disadvantaged  and  minority  youth  is  stron^f^aftfid  growing..  Currently 
this  kind  of  subsidy  is  coming  in  part  out^  of  ^tuition  paid  by 
others,  in  part  out  of  contributions,  and  ->  in  a  few  institutions 
.  —  in  part  out  of  income  from  endovment.    ^Rr^  government  subsidy 
to  such  students  would  lighten  the  burden  on' the. schools.  Since 
aid  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of' students  being  accom- 
modated, those  numbers  could  be  increased.    Thus;-  diversity  would 
be  served,  as  would  those  v^o  need' help  mostl    "  . 
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Mr.  FAKn\\Y.  My  n:inic-is-N:ison  Farwnr  and  I  am  the  CKcciitivc 
sccrctMiy  of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  llulcpcudent  Schods  wh 
s  an  oigamxation  vciy  similar  to  Mr.  Can.pbcl  "s.  otLrYha™i 

liocosis  "  n!-'""'  "•^"••^crsl.ip,  three  Catholic 

cuocoscs  as  a  sin<rlc  voting  coni|)onent. 

tional  gj^npf''-  ^  '•^Prcsentative  of  your  na- 

Mr.  F.^KWAY.  Yes. 

Senator  Pei.i..  He  appeared  before  this  snbcommittec  ]ust  a  month 

Mr-  F.\u\v.u-.  That.is  one  reason  whv  I  am  here,  he  gave  me  a  little 
nndge  tms  way.  The  relationship  there  is  that  we  are  n^nib^aioc  ■  - 
uons.  we  are  members  of  the  association  that  he  represents  B?t  t^Je 

^\  hat  I  honght  I  would  best  do  after  consnlting  with  Mr.  Camnbell 
on  the  phone  yesterday,  is  snpply  a  few  not  wholly  airtiol  t  sS.E 
based  on  e.x{)cru|i.ce  in  the  State  of  Connect'cnt  and  leave  !^,n  for  t  S 
...onujnt  to  extHcnhite  from  these  as  yon  see  fit  and  hopeSy  vcrv 
My,  to  substitnte  infonnation  of  yonr  own  which  ought  to  do  some 

r  have  heard  yon  asic  with  respect  to  the  State  of  Ehode  Island,  liow 
mnch  Fedenil  money  was  flowmg  into  iionpnblic  schools.  Tlie  bureau 
of  cducatioii  management  and  finuace  in  our  State  Department  of  Edu- 
Q°""ccticut  has  reported  that  the  amount  of  -ich  sums  is 
KliJdc  Island  tell  you  very  much  about 

Senator  Pkij..  iVnat  is  the  total  budget  in  Connecticut  for  education? 
.ir.  *  AUWAY.  This  figure  I  doirt  have,  but  I  have  before  me  a  sum- 
y*T^'-?  .P™^™"'^."^."^  services  provided  for  nonpublic  school  pupiis 
y.  10(1,  the  in.rrent  fiscal  year  which  includes  both  State  and  Federal 
funds  111  the  amount  of  $4,422,000.  Now,  what  I  think  von  would  per- 
haps like  to  bear  with  me  on  is  the  reply  to  four  questions  which  I 
put  to  each  of  our  ineini)c  ichools  in  our  association.  I  had  replies  from 

I  °  I  "V"''  °f  .^choola  Jiat  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  talking  about, 
schools  that  would  be  perhaps  similar  to  St.  Georgo-or  Eock/llill  or 
^losos  Brown.  I  have  15  replies  from  what  I  would  looselv  describe  as 
Oatholic  high  schools  and  I  have  separated  these  returns  so  that  some 
ot  tlie  interesting  differences  will  be  apparent. 

The  fii-st  question  I  asked  .concerned  participation  in  lunch  pro- 
grams. Now  by  this  we  m-an  specifically  milk  and  that  is  the  depart- 
ment of  surplus  food.  Of  63  independent  schools,  36  were  partJcipat- 
mg  and  two  Catholic  schools  out  of  the  15.  There  was  an  option  to 
answer  no,  but  we  are  eligible,  and  seven  of  each  for  a  total  of  14 
schools— .seven  mdepeudent  and  seven  Catholic  were  eligible  but  were 
not  using  It.  Of  the  nidcpcndenc  .schools,  21  said  thcv  were  not  elidble. 
and  they  might  be  wrong.  There  were  si.K  Catholic  schools  that  said 
th^-  were  not  eligible  and  tliev.  too.  might  be  wron" 

ciT.  I  '"if  1"??^'°!! t'^''^  tl'c  63  independent 

schools,  42  replied  "Yes,"  they  were  entitled  to,  one  repl-ed  "Yes  "  but 
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this  is  the  last  time  and  I  doirt  jqiow  yhy  that  jvas:  and,  15  Catholic 
schools,  all  of  the  Catholic  schools  rcportnig  were  in.  Sevcnteexi  inde- 
pendent i'chools  reported  that  they  had  not  applied  and  four 
thought  they  were  not  eligible  and,  two  of  tliem  might  be  right  because 
they  are  not  nonprofit  organizations.  When  we  come  to  title  I — may 
I  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  or  speculate  why  tlie  17  didn't 
'»pply.  One  said  "Yes/'  but  never  again. 

The  funding  of  this  title  has  slutfed  off  as  we  know  only  too  well  and 
I  think  them  are  real  questions  involving  the  value  and  probably 
the  quality  of  materials  tliat  are  available  Id  these  sources,  but  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  the  17  schools  felt  that  they  really  had  no  perti- 
nent use  to  the  material  that  was  offered. 

Title  I,  of  the  63  independent  schools  during  the  school  year,  to  no 
surprise  none  participated.  If  you  stop  and  think  wliere  they  are  situ- 
ated and  what  their  constituency  is  tins  is  not  anything  to  be  surprised 
at  but,  I  think  it  is  interesting  that  13  of  these  schools  i-eceived  title  I 
funds  for  projects  that  were  going  on  in  campuses  during  the  summer 
and  that,  of  course,  50  did  not  participate  in  title  I. 

Of  the  15  Catholic  high  schools,  three  Avere  receiving  title  I  funds 
in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  one  for  a  summer  program  and  11 
were  receiving  none. 

The  last  one  I  can  talk  about  is  title  III,  and  I  know  a  little  more 
about  this  than  the  others  because  I  serve  on  our  State-Federal  III 
Advisory  Council  that  was  set  up  4  years  ago.  This  is  just  a  simple  yes 
or  no  proposition.  Of  the  independent  schools  wo  said,  "Have  you  par- 
ticipated in  any  way  in  title  III  projects?"  I  had  to  figure  that  a  lot  of 
these  participated  in  the  projects  but  they  didn't  know  really  that  the 
funds  were  from  title  III.  I  however  did.  I  can  state  thu*  1'^  of  tlie  G3 
independent  schools  did  participate  altiiongli  not  any  f  them  knew  it. 
The  sanm  is  true  of  two  Catholic  schools.  The  no  answer  to  independ- 
ent schools  were  46  and  the  Catholic  schools  13. 

Now.  as  to  why  this  might  be,  if  you  will  bear  witli  nie  a  little  lon^rer 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  my  experience  that  I  have  had  with  in- 
dependent schools  and  tit)  TEI  projects. 

There  havr  been  two  in  our  State  and  no  doubt  counterpai-ts  which 
have  been  enormously  successf"^  There  is  a  program  for  the  retraining 
of  elementary  science  and  mat  juitic  teachers  in  Watertown  and  the 
funding  agency  was  the  Watertown  Board  of  Education,  but  the  orig- 
inal idea  itself  cnmc  from  the  independent  schools  and  it  was  largely 
staffed  by  persons  from  the  Taft  School  as  well  as  by  persons  from 
public  schools,  and  I  have  a  degree  of  involvement  in  this  scene  and 
authorship  involved  here. 

There  is  one  project  which  involved  12  indopendent  schools  which 
had  for  some  years  prior  been  involved  in  bringing  to  their  campuses 
from  tlie  intercity  Hartford  initially,  and  "Waterbury  as  well  as  cliil; 
dreii  who  needed  something  and  for  whom  nothing  was  available,  es- 
pecially at  this  time,  basically  in  the  area  of  educational  skills  and 
attitude.  Here  again,  a  successful  operation  has  emerged  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  scliool  was  capable,  and  in  this  case  the  group  was  ca- 
pable of  designing  something  and  then  working  up  through  channels 
to  get  it  funded.  Now,  the  next  most  appropriate  title  III  projects. 
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have  been  those  which  started  out  and  may  have  been  run  out  of  fund- 
ing by  now  in  the  form  of  area  education *^services.  We  liave  five  or  six 
around  the  State  and  these  were  joined  in  some  measure  by  independ- 
ent schools.  They  were  incorporated  in  the  planning  stages  for  the 
rest  and  the  participation  has  been  very  minimal  indeed. 
In  speaking  with  the  Catholic  school  representative  to  our  council 

.  yesterday,  he  feels  that  their  situation  is  absolutely  deplorable  with  re- 
spect to  title  III.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  from  now  on,  there  will 
be  returned  with  every  title  III  proposal,  a  checkoff  letter  indicating 

-  that  every  nonpublic  mstitution  in  the  area  to  be  served  has  been  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  participate  from  the  planning  stages  on  and 
absence  of  this  testimony  is  goin^  to  count  heavily  against  a  proposal. 
May  I  just  say  one  thing  pei-sop.all v.  Fii-st  of  all.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  I  hope  when  you  see  Senator  RibicoiF 
you  will  tell  him  to  try  something  like  this  across  the  border.  I  think  it 
IS  awfully  easy  to  lose  si^ht  of  tfie  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  forms 
of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  has  been  in  existence  a  long  time  and  I  refer 
to  the  tax  exempt  status. 

I  also  will  allude  to  the  fact  that  I  personally,  from  wl     I  see,  have 
very  serious  fears  and  very  well  grounded  in'  some  ways  that  this 
status  is  being  slowly-eroded  at  the  loeal  and  StateMevels.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  you  people  may  want  to  watch  very  closely. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Campbell,  I  return  to  one  point  that  you  mentioned  which  I  am 
not  sure  I  caught  correctly.  Did  you  say  that  the  average  IQ  in  your 
schools  is  120  or  105? 

Mr.  Campbell.  120  and  the  public  was  105. 

Senator  Pkll.  Your  point  wns  the  average  IQ.  in  the  public  schools 
was  105  and  the  independeiit  nonpublic  was  120? 
Mr.  Campbkll.  Right. 
Senator  Pell.  That  is  a  statistical  fact? 
Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  out  of  the  report. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you  both  "ory  much  indeed  for  coming  and 
for  being  with  us.  I  welcome  you  from  Connecticut  and  Mr.  Campbell, 


(The  following  material  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record :) 


INSTITUTIONAL  MEMBERS 


Datos  appearing  after  names  of  schools  indicate  the  year  ot  the  most  recent  (re) evaluation 
and  (re)accreditation..  .The  letters  after  the  date  signify  the  association  under  whose 
auspices  the  evaluation  was  carried  out:  C  for  CAIS;  N  for  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  limited-term  membership; 
two  asterisks  (**)  denote  CAIS  charter  members  which  have  not  been  evaluated  as  of  June, 
I97I,  and  which  are  allowed  until  1973  to  be  evaluated  and  gain  accreditation. 


SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


Academy  of  the  Holy  Family  (**)  Baltic  06330 

Avon  Old  Farms,  '67N  Avon  06001 

,  Becket  Academy  '67C  East  Haddam  06423 

Brunswick  School  '66N  Greenwich  06830 

Canterbury  School  '66 N  •  w  Milford  05776 

Chaffs School  (see  Loomls  Institute) 

Chashlre  Academy  '68N  Cheshire  06410 

Choatc  School  •64N  Wallingford  06492 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Hsan.  '65N  Greenwich  06830 

Countr/  School  '62C  Madison  06443 

Day  Prospect  Hill  School  '62N  New  Haven  06511 

Daycroft  School  '68N  (*)  Greenwich  06830 

Fairfield  College  Preparatory 

School  '67N  Fairfield  06430 

Fairfield  Country  Day  School  '68C  Fairfield  06430 

Foote  School  '7IC  New  Haven  06511 

Fofman  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 


SCHOOL  HEAD 
Mother  Mary  Aquln 
George  M .  Trautman 
John  J.  Wolter 
Norman  A.  Pedersen,Jr. 
Walter  F.  Sheehan 

John  Vancc«  Acting 
The  Rev  .Seymour  St.  John 
Sr.  Nancy  Salisbury 
Thomas  A.  West, Jr. 
Mra.  E.Francis  Bowdltch 
B.  Cobbey  Crisler 

Th'e  Rev.R.J.Starratt 
William  B.  Ely  III 
Frank  M.  Perrlne 


NCLSO*'    .  FAKOUHAK  □  CXCCUTIVC  SECRCTARV  □  I2.A  WCST  LANC  □  fttOOMrlCLO.  CONNCCTlCUT  04002  □  TCU.  (203)  242^100 
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SCHOOL 

Gilbert  School  71 N 

> 

Greens  Farms  Academy  '66N 

Greenwich  Academy  '68  C&N 

G.eenwlch  Country  Day 
School  '69C 

Grove  School  (**) 

The  Gunnery  '69N 

Hamden  Hall  Country  Day 
School  '61N 

Hopkins  Grammar  School  *65N 

Hotchkiss  School  '66N 

Independent  Day  School  *67C 

Indian  Mountain  School  '66C 

Kent  School  '64N 
King  School  '63N 


Page  2 
LOCATION 
Wlnsted  06098 
Greens  Farms  06436 
Greenwich  06830  _ 

Greenwich  06830 
Madison  06443 
Washington  06793 

Hamden  06517 

New  Haven  0651S 

LakevlUe  06039 

Middlefleld  06455 

Lakevllle  06039 

Kant  06757  . 
Stamford  .  305 


Kingswood-Oxford  Schools 
Kingswood  '69N 
Oxford  '68  C&N 

LaSalette  Preparatory  Seminary  (**)  Cheshire  06410 

Laurelton  Hall  (Academy  of  Our 
Lady  o^Mercy)  •68M 

Long  iUdge  School  '67C  (*) 

Loomis  Institute 

Chaffee  School  *60N 
Loomis  School  '66N 

Low-Heywood  School  '66N 
Marianapolls  Preparatory  School 

'67N  Thomson  06277 

Marvelwood  School  '64N  Cornwall  0673^ 

Mary  Immaculate  Academy  (**)  New  Britain  06053 

McTeman  School  *69C  Waterbury  06710 


West  Hartford  06119 
Hartford  06105 


Mllford  06460 
Stamford  06903 
Windsor  06095 
Windsor  06095 
Windsor  06095 

Stamford  06905 


SCHOOL  HEAD 
David  B.  Nichols 
Miss  Nancy  Lauber 
Miss  Kathcrine  Zierleyn 

Geoige  K.  McClelland,  Ac  ting 
Dr.  J.Sanford  Davis 
C.  Burgess  Ayres 

M.J.Jeny  Whltson 
F.  Allen  Sherk 
A.  William  Olsen,  Jr. 
Roger  W.  Nelson 
Richard  W.  Rouse 

Sidney  N.  Towle 

Robert  K.  Jackson,  Pres. 
James  M.  Coyle,  Head 


Robert  A.  Lazear 
Edward  M.  Stevenson 

The  Rev  .Joseph  J.Baxer 


Sr.  Grace  Mannlon 

Dale  A.  Mellkan 

Dr. Francis  O.Grubbs, pres. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Erlckson 
Frederick  G.  Torrey 

Mr*;. Valentine  Cesare 

The  Rev. Donald  S.Petraltis 
Robert  A.  Bodkin 
Sr.  Mary  Fellcitas 
Clayton  B.  Spencer,  Jr. 
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SCHOOL  LOCATION 
Milfoid  Academy  •68N(*)  Miiford  06460 

Mooreland  Hill  School  '63C         Kensington  06037 
Mount  Saint  Joseph  Academy '67N  West  Hartford  06119 
New  Canaan  Country  School  '66C    New  Cannan  06840 
Norwest  Catholic  High  School  '66C  West  Hartford  06117 
Noroton  School  '69N  Noroton  06820 

Norwich"F/ee  Academy  '66N         Norwich  06360 
Notre  Dam?f  High  School  (**)       West  Haven  06516 

Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Academy 

,  '63N  Enfield  06082 

Oxford  School,  see  Kings  wood-Oxford  Schools 


Pine  Point  School  '700 

Pomfret  School  '66N 

Miss  Porter's  School  '64N 

Putnam  Catholic  Academy  (**) 

Rectory  School  '69C 

Renbrook  School  '69  C  , 

Robinson  School  '600;  •68N 

Rosemary  Hall  '69N 

Rumsey  Hall  School  '67C 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (**) 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  '65N 

Sacred  Heart  High  School  •62N 

St.  Basil's  College  Preparatory 
School  (**) 

St.  Margaret's  School  •67N 

St.  Mary's  High  School  '67N 


Stonington  06378 
Pomfret  06258 
Fannlnqton  06032 
Pumam  06260 
Pomfret  06258 
West  Hartford  06117 
West  Hartford  06119 
Wallingford  06492 
Washington  06793 
Hamden  06514 
Stamford  06902 
Waterbury  06702 

Stamford  06902 
Waterbury  6C720 
New  Haven  06511 


St.  Thomas  Aquinas  HighSchool  *65N  New  Britain  06051 

St.  Thomas  Seminary  High 
School  '67N 


Salisbury  School  '66N 
South  Kent  School  '62N 
Suffield  Academy  '62N 
Taft  School  '67N 
Thomas  School  (**) 


Bloomfield  06002 
Salisbury  06068 
South  Kent  06785 
Suffield  06078 
Watertown  06795 
Rowayton  06853 


SCHOOL  HEAD 
George  T.  Corwin 
Oscar  A.  Steege 
Sr.  Irene  Holoweska 
George  E.  Stevens 
The  Rev  .William  F.O'Keefe 
Sr.  Judith  Garson 
Charles  P.  Hamblen 
Bro.  Patrick  Walsh 

Sr.  Mary  Magdalen 

John  H.C.Sindall 

Joseph  K.  MiI;)or,Jr. 

Richard  W.  Davis 

Sr.  Anita  Dion 

John  B.  Bigelow 

Alan  N.  Houghton 

John  F.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Luther  Loomis 

John  F.Schereschewsky  Jr. 

Sr.  Ellen  Cronan 

Sr.  M.  Imelda  Keenan 

The  Rev.  J.P.Blanchfield 

The  Rev.  L.A.Mosko. 
Pierson  F.  Melcher 
Sr.  Mary  Victor  McAvey 
The  Rev.  Geraid  A. Daley 

The  Rev.  J.F.Edwards 
The  Rev.  Edwin  M.Ward 
George  H.  Bartlett 
Appleton  H.  Seaverns 
John  C.  Esty,  J-. 
Mrs.  J.  Struven  Harris 
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SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

SCHOOL  HEAD 

University  School  (**) 

Bridgeport  06605 

'  Di .  Aaion  Schefkind 

Unquowa  School  '68C 

Fairfield  06604 

Manson  E.  Welsh 

Ethel  Walker- School  'eSN 

Simsbury  06070 

Miss  Isabel  Ferguson 

Waterbury  Catholic  High  School 

•67N  Waterbury  06702 

Sr.  Mary  Driscoll 

Watkinson  School  •71N 

Hartford  0610S 

Charles  E.  Todd 

Westminster  School  '65N 

Simsbury  06070 

Donsld^II.  V/cmer 

Westover  School  '68K 

Middlebury  06762 

Joseph  L.  Molder,Acting 

Whitby  School  'SSC 

Greenwich  06830 

John  P.Blessington 

Williams  School  '69N 

New  London  06320 

Miss  Marion  Hamilton 

Woodstock  Academy  '68N  (*) 

Woodstock  06281 

Allan  D.  Walker 

Wooster.School' 

Danbury  05810 

The  Rev. John  D.Verdery 

Wykeham  Rise  School  '67N 

Washington  06793 
AFHLI/JE  SCHOOLS 

The  Rev.Willoughby  Newton 

Affiliate  Schools  (Correspondents  or  Recognized  Candidates  for  Membership)  are  not  voting 
members  of  the  Association  and  are  not  yet  accredited.  Correspondent  Status  is  awarded 
to  a  school  which,  upon  evaluation,  has  been  found  to  have,  met  the  basic  ellgibilfty  re- 
quirements and  has  begun  to  work  towards  accreditation.  Recognition  of  Candidacy  for 
Membership  indicates  that  a  school  is  progressing  steadily  towards  full  membership; 
this  status  is  held  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  is  reviewed  annually. 

SSMQQi,  LOCATION 

RECOGNIZED  CANDIDATE  FO; 

Institute  of  Living  Sclool  '68N     Hartford  06102 

KIngsley  Hall  School  '68N  Westbrook  06498 


SCHOOL 
.'BERSHIP 

John  E'.  Gaisford 

Dr.  Warren  S.  Freeman 


Mead  School  of  Human  Development 

•71C  Greenwich  06830 


Mrs.  Patrick  de  ^eauport 
James  F.Hanrahan 
Mrs.  Ethyle  Bear 
The  Rev. Henry  C.Frascadore 
Louis  A.  Friedman 


St.  Thomas  More  School  '68N      Colchester  06415 

St.  Thomas's  Day  School  '690     New  Haven  06SU 

South  Catholic  High  School  7 IN  Hartford  0^114 

Westledge  School  •69N  .West  Simsbury  06092 

COORDINATE  MEMBERS 

The  By-laws  provide  Coordinate  Memberships  for  Diocesan  school  systems.  Representing 
Diocesan  and  Parochial  elementary  schools,  each  system  has  one  vote,  but  the  indivi- 
dual schooK  do  not  vote,  nor  do  they  hold  accreditation  from  CAIS. 

Diocese  oi  Bridgeport  Bridger^rt  061u3  Bernard  D.Helfrich,Supt. 

Archdiocese  of  Hartford  Harcford  06103  The  Very  Rev.Msgr. 

James  A.  Connelly, Supt. 

Diocese  of  Norwich  Norwich  06360  The  Rev,  Richard  L. 

Archanb^  ,lt/Supt. 
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INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS 

(Non-Voting) 

ASCH,  DR.  E.  DOROTHY,  Stirling  School,  M  W.  Shepard  St.,  Kamden  065U 
HAWLEY,  ROBERTO.  Harkness  Rd.,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002 
NEWHALL,  LAWRENCE  J.,  46  Hartford  Ave.,  Granby  06035 
KALL3TR0M,  190  Rose's  Mill  Road,  Mllford  ^6460 
MOORE,  ERIC  B.  St.  Luke's  School,  Nev/ Canaan  06b40 
SHEPARD,  GHAiaES  R.S.,  154  Armory  St.,  New  Haven  06511 
SKUTCH,  (MRSJ  MARGARET,  Early  Learning  Center,  Stamford  06903 
SMITH,  PHILLIPS,  Trinity-Pawling  School,  Pawling,  N.  V.  12564 

WEINER,  RUTH  (MRS.  MYRON  E.),  Solomon  Schechter  Day  School,  160  Mohegan  Dr.  W.Htfd. 

06107 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

DOOLITTLE,  MR  &  MRS.  WILLIAM  M.;  Interlaken  Rd.,  LakeviUe,  06039 

BAUTZ,  SISTER  JEAN,  Manhattanville  College,  Purchase,  N.  Y.  10577 

BIRD,  JACKSON,  Essex  06246 

CORBIN,  HAROLD  H.,  Falls  Village  06031 

CRUIKSHANK,  Breakneck  Hill,  Mid(}lebury'06762 

EVERETT,  ALFRED  E. ,  40  West  Elm  Street,  preenwich  06830 

FAIRBANKS,  PAULINES.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 03264 

GRATWICK,  DR.  MITCHELL,  Woodbury  Rd.,  Washington  06793 

GREENE,  FLORENCE  G*,  (MRS  W.  AINSWORTH),  15  Ten  Acre  Lane,  V/est  Hartford  06117 

KEYES,  FRANCIS,  Heritage  Village,  Simsbury  06070 

MILLER,  OGDEN,  Washington  06793 

RANKIN,  LangdonG.,  53  N.  Main  St. ,  Essex  06246 

THAYER,  J.  APPLETON,  Nathan  Hale  Drive,  South  Norwalk  06854 

TRULL,  SAMUEL  F.,  30  Cornell  Rd.,  West  Hartford  06107 

V/EBSTER,  JOHN  R.,.340  Old  Church  Rd.,  Greenwich  06830 

WORTHINGTON,  WILUAM,  40  Thomaston  St. ,  Hartford  061 12 

APPOINTEES  AND  DELEGATES 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Teacher  Certification  Reviev     'Miss)  Brucie  Tucker 
(New  Canaan-,Country  School);  Nelson  P.  Farquhar  (CAIS) 

Connecticut  Advisory  School  Health  Council:  Thomas  F.  Howard  (Robinson) 

Connecticut.Dducational  Telecast  Council:  Gladys  Kotula  (Mrs.  Nikolas)  (Renbrook): 
Edward  North  (Taft) 

Connecticut  Council  on  School  and  College  Relations:  Nelson  P.  Farquhar  (CAIS) 
Connecticut  Council  of  School  Executives:  Nelson  P.  Farquhar  (CAIS) 
State  Title  II  (E.S.E.A.)  Advisory  Council:  -  Frederick  G.  Torrey  (Loom'is) 
State  Title  III  (E.S.E.A.)  Advisory  Council:  Nelson  P.  Farquhar  (CAIS) 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Officers 

President  £dwln  C.  Douglas  (Taft) 

Vice  PrftSident  Alan  N,  Houghton  (Rcnbrook) 

Secretaiy  sisi^;  M.  Imelda  Uacred  Heart  Academy,  Stamford) 

Treasurer  .William  B.  Ely,  III  (Fairfield  Country  Day  School) 

(Terms  of  all  officers  expire  in  April,  1972) 
Directors 

C.  Burgess  Ayres  (Term  aspires  1974)  (xhe  Gunnery) 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Bonney  (Term  expires  1972)  (Low-Hey\vood) 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  James  A.  Connelly  (Term  expires  19?   

 {Arch-diocese  of  Hartford  ) 

Miss  Isabel  Ferguson  (Term  expires  1974)  (Ethel  Walker) 

Dr.  Francis  O.  Gnjbbs  (Term  expires  1974)  (Loomis  Institute) 

Charles  P.  Hamblen  (Term  expires  1972)  (Norwich  Free  Academy) 

Roger  W.  Nelson  (Term  expires  1973)  (Independent  Day  School) 

John  H.  C.  Sindall  (Term  expires  1972)  (pj^e  pQi^j) 

George  E.  Stevens  (Term  expirGs'1972)  (New  Canaan  Country  School) 

George  B.  Thomas  (Term  expires  1973)  (Fairfield  College  Preparatory) 

The  Reverend  John  D.  Verdery  (Term  expires  1974)  (Wooster) 

John  R.  Winter,  Jr.  (Term  expires  1973)  (Suffield  Academy) 

■STAFF 


ExecuUve  Secretary.  jjelson  P  Farquhar  (CAIS) 

^^^^^<>^  Alan  R.  Morrcil  (Miss  Porter's) 

Legal  Counsel  John  Q.  Tllson  (Wiggin  and  Dana,  New  Haven) 

Directon  Workshop  on  Ubrary  Practice;  Institute  for  new  Teachers  -Pauline  Anderson  (Choate) 
Editor,  Teachers'  Council  Bulletin  Warren  L.  Baird  (Kingswood) 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Commission  on  Membership  and  Evaluation 


Rogoi  »  \  Nelson,  Chairman  (Term  expires  1972)  (Independent  Day  School) 

L.  /une  Billingham  (Term  expires  1973)  (Renbrook) 

Ethyle  Bear  (Mrs.  Sidney  Z.)  (Term  expires  1974)  (St.  Thomas's  Day  School) 

John  P.  Blessington  (Term  expires  1973)  (Whitby) 

Kenneth  I.  Undfors  (Term  expires  1974)  (Suf field  Acaderry) 

Frederick  G.  Torrey  (Term  expires  1972)  (Loomis) 

Sister  VoncUe  White  (Term  expires  1974)  (Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart) 

M.  J.       '  Whitson  (Term  expires  1973)  (Hamden  Hali) 

(As  of  Ocxbber,  1971,  there  was  one  vacancy  in  the  Commission) 

Teach'ers'  Council 

Geoige  B.  Thomas,  Chairman  (Term  expires  19 > 3)  (Fairfield  Prop) 

Pauline  Andt»rson  (Ex  Officio)  (Choate) 

Thomas  L.  Andrews  (Term  expiree  1974)  .>  (Kent) 

Elizabeth  Benerlict  (Mrs.  Heniy)  (Term  expires  1972)  (Day  PtospecO 

John  BiUington  (Term  expires  1972)  (McTeman) 

Edward  North  (Term  expires  1973)  (Taft) 

Lance  R.  Odden  (Term  expires  1974)  (Taft) 

Edward  S.  Purcell,  Jr.  (Term  expires  1973)  (Pine  Point) 

David  Simpson  (Term  expires  1974)  (Loomis) 

Suzanne  V/:isey  (Term  expires  1972)   ^Miss  Porter's) 

Business  Officers'  Council 

John  R.  Winter,  Jr. ,  Chairman  (Term  expires  1972)  (Suffield  Academy) 

John  F.  Bliss  (Term  expires  1974)  (King) 

Bruce  H.  Cagenello  (Term  expires  1973)  (Westledge) 

William  L.  Halliwell  (Term  expires  1973)  (Westover) 

William  J.  HoppG  (Term  expires  1973)  (Loomis  Institute) 

William  M.  Martin  (Term  expires  1972)  (New  Canaan) 

Geddes  Parsons  (Term  expires  1972)  :  .  .  .  (Saint  Margaret's) 

William  M.  Richardson  (Term  expires  1974)  (Greenwich  Countiy  Day) 

Alexander  Saitas  (Term  expires  1974)  (Norwich  Free  Academy) 
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FEDEXS  AXD  S^^^P'^^.^S  OF  ASSI^^KCE  TO  STUDENTS  IK  XONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN    CO.N.NtCTlCUT,  OCTOBEB  11)71 

uDouc      niiiiion  for  said  services  annually 

AnV'o^?i^Jl""'^  i^'^'  '^^^  P"^'^''-  Nonpublic  School  Secular  Education 
Act  a  direct  assist.mce  approach  to  the  problems  of  increasinrco^^  fS  i.on 

meiit  of  teacher  salaries  and  textbooks  for  the  approxinuatel"  350 To  n  hiin 
schools  in  the  state  for  the  106»-70  school  year.  Re^nSSt  forSs  ex- 
LhS^j;'  ^•'"^'''"""O"  out-of-state  students,  teachers  of  SnfS  niak 
a  ?ar?et?„>,".'w'^^°''  t^at  trained  people  for  a  religious  voS^Fon"^  Altl.rgh 
fh„  safeguards  were  incorporated  in  the  law  to  meet  the  renuirements  of 

the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  a  Federal  ^strict  Court  found  the 
^rZe^Courf'^'^.M  '^"^  case  was  appealed""^'  he 

1<)71  ^  •  a.ut  'onzation  was  granted  temporarily  by  the  Court  in  aiarch 
1J<1  to  make  reimbursement  to  nonpublic  schools  that  contracted  with  the 
State  to  i)rovide  secular  services  during  the  106»-70  school  vMr  .«.mL^  Ihl 
decision  by  the  Court.  Such  payments  in  the  atTunt  of  a  mS'and  a^ 
dollars  were  made  to  180  nonpublic  schools  from  April  through  .TuIv  JotI  with 
a  warning  that  the  la^v  might  not  meet  constitutiomxl  requirements  In  July  1971 
the  Supreme  Court  found  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  RhoTe  "stand  pufcSa^ 

com  lecTsio?^h!.Tr'rn'"*'".°'-  Jl"         ''^^'•*''''"  "ffi™"'  tl^"  lowe^ 

^foJ;  I  c  ?"  i  tf'e  Connecticut  law  was  unconstitutional.  At  this  time  the 
State  IS  .seeking  the  return  of  funds  paid  and  has  had  $l.oO  000  retumw  hv  21 
schools  as  of  October  .30,  1971.  All  other  laws  and  serv-ices  re^tecf  o  pro^^^^ 

?h"e%t^"iirc"oriS!s?or'''''  ^'"'^"'^  '^'^-^  unchSST; 

imb  ic  school  students  when  more  than  of  the  .studen™  a«eii(  Vng  t^n^^^^^^ 
public  school  resided  in  the  town.  Costs  up  to  $20.00  per  studert  for  such  tmns- 

InCJl'"?  "^''I'"""^  by  ""^  st«te.  In  addiUon,  in  towns  w'h^^^^ 

scnoo.s.  transportation  toinonpublic  schools  in. adjoining  towns  may  be  proVded 
bj  the  local  board  of  education  and  reimbursed  up  to  $35.00  per  student 
nf  M  ftfn"n  ^       ^''V^"**""  Committee  of  the  Assembly  is  continuing  its  studv 
of  tuition  voucher  plans  and  similar  approaches  to  aiding  students  in  nonpublic 
leSilion      ""''""''''^'"y  the  introduction  of  additional  pro^a 

The  following  .summary  indicates  that  the  per  pupil  co.st  for  services  to  noii- 
SnecSuT  chlldref  "       "'"""""^  "  '^''^  """P"'""  ^^oT^^atiou  ot 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  IN  1971-72 


Number  of 

Number  of 
pupils 

Grant 

Stste  funds: 

Health  and  welfare  services  for  nonpublic  school  pupils  

Disadvantaged  (compensatory)   

Federal  funds: 

ESEA: 

78 
259 
181 

15 

16  070 
'  0) 
5.077 

0) 
4,500 

$296  000 
2.70O;O00 
371.000 

60,000 

500,000 

Title  II  (library)  

Title  111  (innovative  prozrams)  

308 

105.000 
7.800 

174.000 
321.000 

Total  

4,422.000 

I  Not  available. 

REPLIES  FROM  63  "iNOEPENOcNT"  SCHOOLS  AND  15  "CATHOLIC" 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Lunch  ((nilk.  surplus  food) 

Yes 

Noobut 
eligible 

Ineligible 

"Catholic"  

36 
2 

7 
7 

21 
6 

Total  :  

^  38 

14 

27 

Title  II 

Yes 

Not 

applicable 

Not  eligible 

42 
15 

17 
0 

4 

0 

Totzl  

57 

17 

4;, 

Title  1 

School  year 

Summer 

No 

0 

  3 

13 
1 

50 
11 

Total  

3 

14 

61 

Title  III           .  « 

Yes 

No 

17 

46 

2 

13 

19 

59 

Senator  Pell.  The  next  witness  is  Mr,  Tom  Pearlman,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Hebrew  Day  Schools  and  he  is  accompanied^  by  Prof. 
Edward  Beiser,  Political  Science  Department  of  Brown  University. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.  PEARIMAH,  FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  HEBREW  MY  SCHOOIS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PROF  EDWARD 
BEISER,  POnnCAI  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BROWN  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  Pearl^iak,  Senator  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  one  or  two  observations  and  then  Professor  Beiser  will 
carry  the  main  ball 
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I  predict  that  the  question  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  issues  of  the  coming  decade  and  the  reason  for  that  is 
obvious  that  more  and  more  people  are  concerned  about  the  break- 
down of  values  and  morals,  especially  among  the  vonng.  Now,  yen 
know,  from  prior  hearings,  that  there  are  thousands  of  Catholic 
schools  and  thousands  of  independent  schools.  Thei-e  are  also  in  ■Vmer- 
ica  for  example,  1/200  Protestant,  Lutheran  Dav  Schools  and  over  400 
Jewish  Day  Schools.  Xow,  the  typical  pereon  might  sav,  whv  can't  the 
parents  teach  their  children  ethics  and  values.  From  niy  observation 
in  today  s  tiineSj  most  parents  are  failing  in  that  regard  and  cannot  do 
so.  In  fact,  practically  every  parent  will  concede  to  vou  readily  that 
he  IS  incapable  of  teaching  mathematics  or  English  to  a  child  and 
when  It  comes  to  teaching  values  and  ethics  and  morality,  that  is  even 
more  difficult  a  subject. 

The  Jewish  Day  Schools  or  the  Jewish  schools  of  America  reallv 
belie\-ecl  ni  the  afternoon  or  Sunday  day  school  and  thev  thought  that 
the  Catholic  day  school  in  America  was  wrong.  Most  Jewish  educatoi-s 
iiave  now  re^•el■sed  themselves  and  feel  that  they  cannot  do  so  in  the 
afternoon  or  :5miday  school,  and  this  requires  full-time  training.  We 
should  have  known  that  based  on  our  thousands  of  years  of  experience 
with  day  schools  tliTOighout  our  history.  But,  weleanied  it  late.  Whv 
IS  tms  such  an  important  issue?  In  my  opinion,  a  thorough  undei-stand- 
iiig  and  commitment  to  such  things  as  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  or  Thv 
shall  honor  tliy  father  and  mother,  or  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteiT, 
these  things  aren  t  being  taught  well  in  anv  area  except  the  reugious 
schools.  We  can  t  have  a  noliceniaii  on  every  corner,  arid  I  say  it  is  a 
public  problem  because  the  veiy  foundation  of  democracy  will  fail 
unless  we  have  a  large  body  of  committed  young  people  with  intensive 
understanding  and  commitment  to  those  values  which  I  believe  the 
religious  school  teaches  at  a  very  young  iige.  I  would  like  to  turn  the 
matter  now  over  to  Professor  Beiser. 

Mr.  Beiskk.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you,  tliis  is  my 
first  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  since  I  came  to  Brown/and  I  wel- 
come it  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  topic  of  the  desirability  of  Federal  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools.  Is  it  a  good  thing  or  not  a  good  thin<r,  and  my 
position  IS  that  It  is  a  desimble  proposition.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  I  will  give  to  the  committee  but  I  would  just  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  some  of  this.  ^ 

Senator  Pkll.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Bkiskk.  There  are  a  few  items  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  and 
keeping  m  mind  the  hour  is  late,  but  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Con- 
stitution very  briefly.  Then,  I  want  to  speak  to  what  I  think  is  the 
most  serious  objection  to  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Then,  I  want  to 
^nve  you  three  reasons  which,  for-me,  are  persuasive  as  to  why  it  is  in 
the  I^ecleral  Government's  interest  to  provide  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 

*^  J  •  ^^'^^^^  •'^^^"^  ^^^^  constitutional  question,  three  quick 
words,  and  it  is  very  sad  tliat  preoccupation  with  tlie  constitutional 
issue  takes  away  from  the  policy  issue  of  whether  it  is  desirable  or 
not  desirable  to  provide  aid  to  nonpublic  scliools. 
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I  »x.tiize  there  are  constitutional  issues  to  be  considered  and  con- 
stitutional hi\\\  but  I  would  hope  in  talking  about  it  that  it  should  not 
cloud  the  issue  in  this  area  as  it  too  frequently  does. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  unquestionably  the  case  that  there  is  a 
substantial  body  of  professional,  legal  'and  scholarly  opinions  that 
there  are  constitutional  fonns  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  As  the  first 
anien.dinent  avjis  written  or  as  it  is  most  recently  interpreted  in  Khode 
Island  school  cases.  T  do  want  the  committee  to  be  quite  confident  it  is 
dealing  with  the  desirability  of  aid  to  parochial  schools,  and  it  is 
in  no  sense  dealing  with  something  which  is  unconstitutional  or  sneak- 
ing something  under  the  table,  and  I  can  provide  a  substantial  list  of 
citations  with  i-espect  to  this.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  idea  to  think  that  this 
is  fully  a  constitutional  issue.  The  final  point  on  the  issue  of  Con- 
stitutiouj  the  measures  in  my  mind  arc  completeh-  constitutional  and 
within  the  most  recent  decisions  which  have  touched  upon  earlier. 
One  is  the  possibility  of  tax  exemption  on  tuition  paA-ments,  and  it  was 
touched  upon  this  morning  about  making  a  donation  to  the  church  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Last  year  I  made  a  donation  to  the  Providence 
Hebrew  I)ay  School  that  is  tax  exempt  and  this  year  if  I  make  the 
tuition  payment,  that^is  not  tax  exempt  and  the  constitutional  stand 
is  reallv  tha  same.  I  might  add*  in  an  edt^cational  argument  I  suggest 
that  srcch  proposals  am  fully  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  firet  amend- 
ment even  as  recently  interpreted. 

A  second  constitutional  method  is  the  use  of  what  is  called  voucher 
or  scholarship  system  combinations.  I  want  to  talk  about  what  I  think 
is  tlie  most  serious  objection  to  the  awarding  of  Federal  aid  or  even 
State  aid  to  private  and  particularly  to  parochial  schools.  I  think  tlie 
basic  objection  to  public  aid  to  parochial  schools  and  private  schools 
is  an  objection  to  the  existence  of  those  schools.  It  is  the  feeling  that 
separate  schools  are  undemocratic,  that  they  are  somehow  probigotry 
and  they  are  somehow  undesirable.  Some  believe  that  democracy  re- 
quires-someplace  where  the  kids  all  go  to  school  and  then  where  they 
pray  on  the  weekends  is  their  business.  I  think  there  is  serious  objec- 
tion here  and  I  would  suggest  three  kinds  of  response  in  my  own  think- 
ing to  the  argmiient  that  America  is  a  better  place  if  we  all  go  to  the 
same  public  schools.  The  first  comment  on  that  point  is  that  when  I 
read  such  argtiments  I  have  a  sense  of  reading  ancient  history.  This  is 
a  frequent  conception  of  what  parochial  schools  and  religious  schools 
are  like  in  America.  The  fact  that  Catholic  and  Protestants  fought 
100  year  war  and  continue  this  thinking  in  education  in  the  year  1971 
is  totally  out  of  place  in  this  context. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  make  very  briefly,  is  that  proponen^^ 
of  that  argument  ought  to  carry  it  to  its  full  logical  extent.  If  in  fact 
private  and  parochial  schools  are  undemocratic  and  if  in  fact,  pri^-ate 
(and  parochial  schools  promote  bigotry  and  so  forth,  then  we  ought  not 
to  allow  them  in  our  society,  just  as  we  do  not  allow  racial  oriented 
schools  in  our  society.  We  are  not  a  halfway  house  position  on  this 
point.  We  are  goinir  to  kill  the  nonpublic  schools  and  we  are  slowly 
strangling  them  to  death  financially.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  reallv  a  very 
dishonest  position  to  take.  If  the  State  certifies  them  and  allows  them 
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to  exist,  tlie  State  cannot  in  good  conscience  certify  them  to  exist  as 
legitimate  educational  institutions  and  then  be  afraid  to  fund  them 

1  lie  hnal  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  this  context  is  that  on  bal- 
ancing the  melting  pot  we  ought  to  have  the  same  society  and  democ- 
racy that  requires  that  we  learn  to  respect  one  another's  differencss, 
and  1  would  hke  to  develop  that  to  some  length  because  I  think  it  is  a 
crucial  point.  Why  should  the  Government  support  nonpublic  schools  ? 
Ihere  are  three  categories  of  reasons. 

No.  1,  they  perform  a  public  function  and  because  some  of  them  are 
religious  in  the  case  of  parochial  schools,  it  doesn't  make  the  function 
any  less  public.  There  is  an  example  right  to  the  point  here.  When 
1  was  a  kid  m  New  York  State  there  was  one  hospital  and  it  was  St. 
i  rancis  Hospital,  by  anybody's  definition,  it  was  a  Konian  Catholic 
Uiurch,  with  the  big  cross  and  every  room  with  a  crucifix  and  Cardinal 
bpellman  s  picture  was  in  the  lobby.  The  reason  I  know  this  is  because 
1  was  there  for  treatment.  There  were  nuns  there  and  a  religious  insti- 
tution which  I  presume  was  a  chapel.  That  institution  should  have 
received  pubhc  support  and  I  presume  it  was  eligible  for  it  because  it 
perfemed  a  public  function.  If  you  were  hit  by  a  truck,  you  went  to 
bt.  Francis,  and  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  hospital  and  school, 
not  an  exact  analogy  because  there  are  differences  and  there  are  prob- 
lems, but  many  different  kinds  of  religious  institutions  of  America 
perform  pubJic  services.  There  is  old  age,  nursing,  orphanages,  wel- 
fare services,  youth  guidance  services,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  things  and  to  pretend  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
institutions  and  the  religious  one  is  somewhere  in  the  corner  and  not 
performing  a  public  service  it  seems  to  me  is  truly  silly.  Every  teacher 
of  English,  every  teacher  of  mathematics,  every  teacher  of  physics 
m  a  parochial  school  is  in  fact  relieving,  as  was  demonstrated  this 
niorning,  a  tax  burden  on  the  State  and  it  seems  that  the  public  func- 
tion IS  part  of  public  support. 

The  second  category  of  reason  to  be  pursued  is  the  appropriateness 
of  aid  to  private  schools  and  that  is  an  argument  from  the  point  of 
equal  fairness  and  freedom.  One  of  the  issues  here  is  double  taxation 
with  which  we  are  fuily  familiar  and  which  I  think  is  a  legitimate  ar- 
gument and  obligation  and  I  won't  develop  a  second  argument  since 
this  has  been  touched  upon  this  morning.  We  are  getting  to  the  point  in 
America  where  private  education  is  increasingly  the  prerogative  of 
the  rich,  not  the  middle  class  but  the  rich.  Tuition  at  the  Providence 
Hebrew  runs  around  $700  a  term  per  student  and  if  you  have  like 
three  children  in  Providence  Hebrew,  it  takes  $2,100  a  year  and  after 
taxes  that  is  a  big  chunk  for  middle-class  people.  It  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory to  have  an  educational  system  which  says  there  is  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  parents,  but  only  for  the  very  rich  parents  and  the 
parish  and  the  Hebrew  day  schools  of  America  give  those  kind  of 
options  to  people  without  means.  With  the  skyrocketing  educational 
costs,  it  is  tougher  and  tougher  every  year  to  do  that  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  gross  inequity  which  allows  my  neighbor  on  Blackstone 
Boulevard  to  decide  as  to  where  he  will  educate  his  son  in  terms  of 
particular  kinds  of  ethical  teaching  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  those 
of  us  in  the  middle  class  cannot  have  those  kinds  of  options. 
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Finally,  the  concept  of  religious  freedom  in  the  present  situation, 
the  State  says  to  me  as  follows : 

You  have  a  rigL.  ander  freedom  of  religion  to  give  your  son  a  religious  educa- 
tion, you  put  him  in  the  kind  of  school  that  you  want  to  and  if  you  don't  put  him 
in  one  of  our  schools,  you  have  to  support  his  secular  education  by  yourself. 

The  price  T  *jave  to  pay  for  giving  my  son  the  kind  of  religious  tra- 
ditional education  I  want  for  him  is  to  give  him  at  my  expense  a 
secular  education  which  my  neighbor  gets  for  free  from  the  State 
because  his  religious  convictions  don't  require  things  beyond  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  That  puts  a  burden  on  my  exer- 
cise of  my  religious  freedom  which  I  think  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

I  will  send  my  children  for  the  religious  training  they  can't  get  in 
a  good  public  school,  the  religious  educational  and  ethi?.al  training 
that  gives  them  a  sense  of  place  and  continuity  and  to  me  is  ver^ 
important  ethical  tradition.  One  who  teaches  in  a  good  secular  uni- 
versit}^  which  I  take  is  what  Brown  is,  I  feel  very  strongly  for  my 
own  contacts  with  many  students  the  needs  for  a  child  to  liave  those 
kind  of  ethical  values,  in  his  early  education.  It  is  not  a  choice  which  I 
force  on  otlier  parents,  it  is  a  choice  that  I  chose  to  make  for  my 
family  and  for  my  children.  The  present  skyrocketing  cost  of  educa- 
tion increasing  makes  it  a  burden  and  ultimately  perhaps  prohibitive 
for  persons  in  my  kind  of  situation  to  give  our  children  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  important  ethical  education. 

I  think  the  country  is  a  better  place  witli  citizens  educated  in  those 
kinds  of  traditions  and  I  think  it  is  surely  the  place  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  us  in  this  problem.  I  think  there  is  a  quotation  in 
the  case  against  the  Society  of  Sisters  which  is  an  argument  in  con- 


Court  was  suggesting  good  public  policy. 

The  fundamental  theory  of  liberty  upon  wiiich  aU  governments  in  this  union 
repose  excludes  any  general  power  of  the  state  to  standardize  its- children  by 
forcing  them  to  accept  instruction  by  public  teachers  only.  The  child  is  not  a 
mere  i:reature  of  the  state.  Those  who  rear  them  and  direct  their  destiny  have 
the  right,  coupled  with  a  high  duty  to  recognize  and  prepare  him  for  additional 
obligations.  ' 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  fully  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  help 
those  of  us  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  as  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
about,  to  provide  our  children  with  more  than  public  school  rights 
and  to  provide  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  Thank  you,  Senator, 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  your  committee.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  you  a  professor  not  only  at  Brown  but  at  the  local 
Hebrew  day  school? 

Mr.  Beiser,  I  am  a  parent  at  the  local  school  and  my  authorization, 
in  fact,  is  as  chairman  of  their  board  of  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Has  the  school  gone  up  in  growth  or  declined  in 
growth  over  the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  Beiser.  It  is  now  26  years  in  Providence  and  has  grown  appreci- 
ably since  the  beginning  with  40  or  50  and  we  now  have  300  children 
with  a  high  school  division  through  the  12th  grade. 

Senator  Pell.  What  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  past  5  years,  to 
grow  or  to  remain  static? 
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Mr.  Pearlman.  I  think  Father  Mullen  runs  a  very  tifflit  sliin  nnH 
he  teachers  are  at  a  lower  slary  than  most  comparSefobs  K  oir 
high  scliool  cost  IS  between  $1,500  or  about  $1,500  06^1 'oir  ele- 

hiir.XnSsl^  rerage^'""*^^"  "  ^^^-^^  -  ^ 

Mr.  Pearlmax.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Presumably  it  is  a  more  quality  education, 
ivir.  rEARLiiAX.  Yes,  tlie  students  in  the  higli  scliool  <ro  from  7  in 
the  mornmg  to  5:45  and  it  is  a  very  intensive  program  ^ 
Senator  Pell.  In  the  last  5  years  has  your  school  grown  in  size? 

almost  300  ^^"^       ^  ^^^"^         ^^out  200  to 

Senator  Pell.  Has  the  integration  of  the  public  schools  been  respon- 
sible in  .my  way  with  the  flight  of  those  parents  who  can  afford  it 
away  from  the  integrated  school  or  not,? 

T^fL  ?fif  good.and  serious  question  and  it  bothers  me. 

I  doIl^Sct;^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^  P-g-™ 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  a  double  program  ? 

Mr.  Beiser.  It  is  a  secular  program,  a  completely  Hebrew  program. 
Ihat  IS  why  It  IS  (  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night  and  you  really  have 
to  want  to  run  very  far  from  the  integrated  public  schools  to  run  into 
wf'M  requirement,  a  commitment  for  ethical  kind  of  teaching. 
Whether  there  are  some  people  who  are  using  our  elementary  division 
nLllZ'"'?".  use  fome  other  private  school  to  run  away  from  the 
problem  of  the  public  school,  I  presume  there  are  such  people.  To  be 
very  Jionest,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  in  a  school  that  was  founded  26 
yeai-s  ago,  not  because  of  the  integration  of  schools. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  very  impressed  with  the  thought  that  you  have 
a  double  track  where  a  student  follows  the  regular  courses  and 
in  addition  to  that  has  the  religious  and  Hebrew  studies.  In  other 
words,  wlien  the  kids  are  through  and  graduated,  they  can  go  di- 
directly,  presumably,  into  second  or  third  year  in  the  university: 
couldn't  they?  • 

Mr.  Beiser.  I  think  we  liave  100  percent  university  attendance  from 
our  school  and  only  about  one-third  of  the  high  schools  are  doing  this. 
It  depends  on  the  kmd  of  things  you  want  and  it  is  a  very  advanced 
kind  of  situation. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  interest  for  the 
record  and  this  hearing  if  you  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the 
curriculum  in  thp,  high  sdiool. 

Mr.  Beiser.  I  have  it  here. 

SeiiatorPELL.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMY  OF  TORAH 

(High  School) 
and 

PROVIDENCE  HEBREW  DAY  SCHOOL 

(Elementary  and  Junior  High  School) 
IN  PROFILE 


450  Elmgrove  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02906 
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OUR  SCHOOL  m  PROFILE 

Founded:  1946,  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Hebrew  Day  Schools  (Torah 
Umesorah). 

Goal:  To  help  children  become  good  Jews  and 
good  Americans  through  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, literature,  ethics  and  ideals  of  their 
Jewish  heritage  together  with  too  quality  col- 
lege preparatory  secular  education. 

Director:  Rabbi  Norman  Cohen,  M.Sc.  (Physics), 
Brown  UniVersity;  Graduate  of  Torah  Vadaas 
Rabbinical  Academy. 

Faculty:  Over  40  full  and  part-time  professional- 
ly trained  teac*  «rs  including  several  Rabbis, 
Ph.Ds,  Phi  Be  appas  and  Professors  from 
nearby  college 

Enrollment:  (approx.)  300  children 

Programs:  Fully  accredited  high  school,  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school,  kindergarten 
and  nursery  school. 

Financial  support:  Approximately  fifty  per  cent 
(50%)  of  income  is  from  tuition  and  the 
remainder  from  contributions  from  private 
persons,  organizations  and  four^dations. 
Gifts  are  encouraged  to  our  scholarship  fund, 
library  fund,  building  fund  and  endowment 
fund. 

Operating  Budget:  Approximately  $300,000  an- 
nually.. 

Fees  and  Scholarships:  No  child  is  denied  this 
opportunity  for  financial  reasons.  Tuition  is 
in  line  with  other  New  England  Day  Schools. 
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Physical  Plant:  Four  buildings  form  the  school 
complex. 

1.  A  modern  elementary  schooi  building 
with  top  quality  science  andi4ibrary  fa- 
cilities is  located  at  450  Eimgrove 
Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

2.  High  school  classes  meet  primarily  at 
i     the  adjoining  Marvel  Gymnasium  (by 

arrangement  with  Brown  University). 

3.  The  nursery  school  and  kinisrgarten 
meet  in  a  new  $100,000  addition  to 
the  main  building  at  450  Eimgrove 
Avenue. 

4.  The  high  school  dormitory  -  a  modern 
brick  building  has  been  provided  by 
friends  of  the  school  at  58-60  Taft 
Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
includes  a  modern  library-study,  kitch- 

<  en  and  dining  hall. 

5.  Full  athletic  and  playground  facilities. 

Scholarship  Fund:  A  number  of  prominent  fami- 
lies provide  annual  scholarships  for  deserv- 
ing children,  often  in  memory  of  dear  ones. 
Primary  scholarship  •  $175 

Term  scholarship  *  •  $350 

Full  year  scholarship  $700 
Please  contact  the  school  should  you  wish  to 
provide  a  scholarship. 

Endowment  Fund:  Founded  in  1967,  it  has 
grown  to  over  $150,000  in  receipts  and 
pledges.  A  minimum  contribution  of  $2,500  is 
required,  payable  over  five  years.  This  is  the 
finest  way  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
dear  one. 

Alumni:  The  alumni  include  Rhodes.  Scholars, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Scholars,  Rabbis,  and  numer- 
ous Phi  Beta  Kappas  among  many  graduates 
from  Ivy  League  and  other  fine  colleges  and 
universities. 
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PROVIDENCE  HEBREW  DAY  SCHOOL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

PROVIDENCE,  RIIOUE  ISL/VND 
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HISTORY 

The  Providence  Hebrew  Day  School  was 
founded  in  1946  by  a  pioneering  group 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  ideal  that  cver>' 
Jewish  child  receive  a  proper  and  intensive 
Jewish  education  and  that  this  education 
stress  morals,  ethics,  and  citizenship  as  well 
as  religious  devotion. 

At  its  inception,  its  quarters  v;ere 
modest:  its  student  body  was  less  than 
fifty-  In  1947  there  were  six  grades  in  the 
school:  in  1949  this  was  expanded  to  the 
eighth  grade:  and  in  1960  a  complete  junior 
high  school  with  nine  grades  was  estab- 
lished, with  150  students  attending.  The 
school  has  grown  to  be  a  well-respected  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  is  highly  acclaimed 
for  its  accomplishments. 

In  1968  the  Providence  Hebrew  Day 
School,  Inc.  established  a*  senior  high 
school  division.  At  the  same  time,  several 
individuals  formed  the  New  England 
Academy  of  Torah,  Inc.  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  dormitory  facilities  for  both 
out-of-town  students,  as  well  as  in-town 
students  who  wished  a  total  academic 
environment. 

The  first  tenth  grade  class  entered  the 
school  in  September  of  1968  and  has  had 
an  extraordinarily  successful  year.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  will  be  added, 
with  the  help  of  G-d,  in  September,  1969 
and  September,  1 970  successively. 


LOCATION 

Centrally  located  in  southern  New 
England  and  only  a  few  minutes  from 
Interstate  95,  the  school  is  situated  in  the 
East  Side  of  Providence,  a  prosperous  resi- 
dential area  winch  is  quiet, countrified,  and 
ideally  suited  for  academic  pursuits.  Its 
buildings  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
community,  not  far  from  the  proposed  new 
two  million  dollar  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter. There  are  a  number  of  congregations 
near  the  school  which  make  their  extensive 
Judaica  collections  available  to  our  stu- 
dents, and  neighboring  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  such  as  Brown  University, 
provide  library  research  facilities  and  intel- 
lectual leadership  for  the  community.  In 
addition,  there  are  public  libraries, 
museums,  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities  at  convenient  distances  from  the 
school. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The  primary  goal  of  the  school  is  to  pro- 
duce a  student  who  is  an  asset  both  to 
Judaism  and  Ameriea,  a  young  adult  who 
will  function,  to  his  utmost  capacity,  as  a 
good  Jew  and  good  American.  To  achieve 
this,  the  school  couples  an  intensive  study 
program,  sacred  and  secular,  with  a  strong 
*'mussar"  and  counseling  program. 

The  Religious  Studies  program  is 
directed  toward  abstraction  of  the  concepts 
of  our  great  Jewish  heritage  which  are 
found  in  the  To  rah,  Prophets,  Tahnud  and 
Midrash;  updating  the  terminology,  and 
generating,  from  these  concepts,  laws  and 
modes  of  behavior  which  are  applicable  to 
contemporary  life. 

Judaism,  in  its  fullest  sense,  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
and  society.  Thus,  over  and  above  offering 
a  strong  college  preparatory  secular  pro- 
gram, the  school  endeavors  to  relate,  wher- 
ever applicable,  these  disciplines  to  the 
Judaic  program. 

The  program  does  not  permit  the 
student  to  stumble  into  society;  rather,  he 
is  trained  to  understand  environment,  is 
shown  his  place  in  it,  and  is  directed  in  a 
manner  which  will  encourage  him  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  society  and  contribute 
to  it  as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  institution,  furthermore,  aims  at 
creating  a  true  Torah  atmosphere  v/ithin  its 
portals,  an  atmosphere  within  which  stu- 
dents take  pride  in  scholarship  and  observ- 
ance. 


FACULTY 

The  new  High  School  Division  has  been 
very  successful  in  attracting  top  level 
administrative  and  faculty  members.  Most 
faculty  members  have  Masters  degrees,  and 
many  are  doctoral  candidates.  They  are 
attracted  to  the  school  primarily  because  it 
offers  them  a  strong  academic  atmosphere, 
where  an  understanding  administration  and 
an  interested  student  body  make  teaching  a 
satisfying  experience. 

The  faculty  functions  as  a  unit  and  is 
involved  in  a  constant  evaluation  of  the 
curriculum;  wherever  applicable,  modem 
approaches  and  techniques  are  imple- 
mented. It  also  meets  at  regular  intervals  to 
discuss  the  attitudes  and  progress  of  the 
individual  student,  and  to  recommend 
various  approaches,  assignments  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  may  help  the  student  to 
best  realize  his  potential. 
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LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Three  laboratory  courses  are  offered: 
Biology,  Cheniisfry  and  Physics,  of  which 
physics  is  a  college  level  course.  The  high 
level  of  instniction  is  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  modern  facilities,  where  students 
working  in  pairs  actually  perform  experi- 
ments, develop  proper  laboratory  tech- 
niques, and  learn  to  evaluate  data. 


THE  ARCHIE  BELLIN  FAMILY  LIBRARY 

Reference  books  for  research  and  circu- 
lation, .books  for  enrichment  and  enjoy- 
ment are  recognized  as  important  for 
educational  development.  The  school, 
therefore,  has  undertaken  an  ambitious 
$25  »000  library  expansion  program  in 
order  that  the  library  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  school. 

Students  are  encouraged  and  trained  to 
use  the  library  which  will  be  an  invaluable 
tool  in  their  intellectual  growth. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  the  high 
school  program  is  its  approach  to  "Linuidci 
Kodesh".  Recognizing  that,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  a  student  while  in  high 
school  will  cover  but  an  infinitesmal  part  of 
Judaica,  emphasis  is'placed  upon  "Derech" 
(methodology). 

With  the  emphasis  on  the  Talnuidic 
approach,  the  student  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarized with  Talmudic  reasoning, 
ideology,  axioms  and  assumptions.  The 
method  used  by  "Chazal"  in  interpreting  a 
Biblical  passage  is  explored. 

To  acquaint  our  students  with  Talmudic 
reasoning,  we  offer  classes  in  *'Sifra," 
"^Sifri"  and  '*Mechilta."  In  these  books  a 
student  learns  how  a  Tanna  interpreted 
scriptures,  as  well  as  how  he  used  deductive 
reasoning  to  arrive  at  his  conclusions.  The 
student  is  furthermore  exposed  to  both.the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  since  the  two  are  complementary, 

Irt  order  to  be  precise  in  defining  terms 
and  conceptualizing  ideas  one  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
Thus  this  subject  is  stressed. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  Nach 
(Prophets  and  Scriptures)  as  well  as  on 
Jewish  history. 

But  what  is  of  prime  importance  is  that 
these  subjects  are  integrated  and  updated, 
and  that  their  applicability  to  the  modern 
world  is  always  pointed  out. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Grade  9 

Math:  Geometry  or  Algebra 
English  9 
General  Science 

Government  and  Ancient  History 
French  1 
Sports  Program 


Grade  10 

Math:  Algebra  II 
English  10 
Biology 
French  I  or  II 
World  History 

(Medieval  and  Modern) 
Sports  Program 


Grade  1 1 

♦Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus  I 

French  II  or  III 

American  History 

Chemistry 

English  II 

Sports  Program 


Grade  12 

♦Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus  II 

English  12 

♦Physics 

Jewish  History 

French  III  or  IV 

Sports  Program 

*  College  Level  Courses 


DORMITORY  FACIUTIES 

Pleasant  dormitory  facilities  are  provided 
for  out  of  town  students  and  for  in-town 
students  who  wish  to  make  full  use  of  the 
programs  available.  The  dormitory  is 
situated  one  block  from  the  school  build- 
ing, and  is  supervised  24  hours  a  day,  wiih 
a  housemother  in  residence  on  the 
premises.  The  atmosphere  is  kept  informal 
and  homelike.  Supervised  homework 
period.^  are  provided,  during  which  a  tutor 
is  available  to  help  students  with  their 
work.  Laundry  facilities  are  available.  A 
staff  physician  and  dentist  are  on  call. 

Although  the  dormitory  facilities  are 
primarily  intended  for  senior  high  school 
students,  under  special  circumstances  New 
England  Academy  of  Torah  will  allow 
boys  of  junior  high  school  age  who  wish  to 
attend  the  junior  high  division  of 
Providence  Hebrew  Day  School  to  reside  in 
the  dormitory. 
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POINT  OF  VIEW: 


iif^VToi  the  question!  W© wouldn't 
IhinV  of  sending  our  children 
toa  JcwishdaysdwoL- 
Docs.  that  summarize  the  sentiment 
of  many  Jewhh  parents?  71ios€  who  do 
send  their  children  to  a  day  sehoo!  can 
$>mpathi?c  and  undersiand.  A  few 
yM^  ago  their  rc^r^-^c  -vai  much  the 
samc->one  of  dismterc$t,  if  not  hos' 
Ii5ity.  to  the  idea.  Parochial  schools  of 
an  kinds,  the  argument  ran.  were  too 
narrow,  separatist.  e\en  vaguely  un- 
'American. 

One  mother  recalls:  "'When  our 
older  daughter  reached  vjhool  age  we 
registered  her  at  the  local  public  school, 
a  suburban  place  with  good  standards. 
It  never  entered  our  minds  to  do  any* 
thing  else.  She  did  well  and  she  was 
content. 

•^Yct  when  our  second  child  reached 
school  age,  we  turned  to  the  nearest 
day  school.  What  made  us  change  our 
minds?  The  problems  of  identity  which 
engulf  fc^  many  teenagers.  The  need 
for  hlgh-)e\el  education  to  challenge 
a  bright  chJd.  Studies  we  read  about 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  child  who  H 
deeply  grounded  in  his  own  ethnic 
background  is  better  able  to  function  aj 
an  adult  in  a  multt  ethnic  society  than 
a  child  raised  in  *  feaiurcleu  huni.'ilit 
tradition," 

Says  another  parent:  *i  had  no  idea 
what  a  modern  Jewish  day  school  »$ 
really  like.  My  menial  picture  was  still 
that  of  the  old.st>le  >-esh;va.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  the  child  went  to  claws 
each  morning  and  came  home  CNery 
afternoon— jiist  as  »n  a  puWic  school— 
and  that  his  schooling  is  distinctly  di- 
vided between  sev  'Ur  and  lewtsh  jub- 
Jccti.  Sometimes  teachers  >*ho  instruct 
in  secular  subjects  aren't  even  lewish. 
My  daughter  had  a  M»$  McBride  one 
>ear," 

Perhaps  it's  the  dedication  of  the 


teacher^.  Maybe  it's  the  high  level  of 
pupil  ability.  But  the  reading  Ie\el  and 
other  dassroom  achievements  of  the 
day  school  ptpll  have  been  shown — 
measured  by  the  same  national  achieve 
ment  tests  used  by  public  schools— to 
be  UJually  two-and'O-kalf  years  abovf 
the  national  average.  And  often  higher. 

In  New  York.  Jewish  day  school 
graduates  regularly  win  a  phenomena! 
number  of  state  Regent  college  schol' 
arshlps.  In  1963-64.  the  last  >car  for 
which  statistics  enist.  17  per  cent  of 
puWie  high  school  graduates  in  the 
slate  won  scholarships*,  among  Jewt>h 
day  school  graduates,  an  incredible  41 
per  cent. 

*'My  greatest  surprise,"  $a>s  another 
mother,  "was  the  kind  of  parents  uho 
send  their  children  to  a  lewtsh  day 
school.  I  had  always  thought  that  only 
very  religious  people  were  interested. 
But  the  .old  Idea  of  the  children  turn* 
Ing  into  'Utile  rabbis'  Is  eompJetely 
^nc.  They've  discovered  that  >ou  can 
teach  a  child  the  facts  of  his  religion 
and  give  him  a  strong  sense  of  Zionism 
and  Jewish  identity.  But  he  won't  be 
any  more  or  less  observant  than  the 
home  he  comes  from.  Strong  religious 
practiee  and  conviction  seem  to  be 
characteristic  of  only  about  a  third  of 
the  parents  *hom  I've  met.** 

The  other  parents  v,t\o  opt  for  the 
day  school  fall  roughly  into  three  catc 
gones".  those  with  limited  lewish  back- 
grounds who  "don't  want  my  children 
to  have  to  depend  on  pot  and  TV  and 
cult  lining  for  the  m>stical  experiences 
of  their  lives**;  those  reared  tn  observant 
Jewish  homes  who  ha\e  not,  for  vari' 
ous  reasons,  maintained  many  of  the 
rradttions  in  their  adult  lives  but  none 
thelcss  say,  **I  think  my  childhood  Jew* 
ish  training  equipped  mc  for  life.  I 
know  who  I  am.  I  tJso;\'  'where  I'm 


at.'  I  want  my  children  'o  ha>e  the 
same";  and.  finally,  those  who  enroll 
their  children  particularly  for  the  high 
quality  of  secular  education  offered  in 
most  day  schools.  The  last  group  tnty 
ha\e  only  a  modest  interest  in  haMng 
its  ehildren  learn  about  Judaism;  a 
school  filled  with  achievement>oiiented 
children,  products  Of  educated  homes, 
is  what  inttigues  them. 

"Our  son  was  drifting  in  pyblic 
school."  says  one  such  parent.  "He  W4$ 
able  to  do  vvcll  with  little  effort.  At 
the  day  school  he  had  to  learn  »tudy 
habits  in  order  to  do  well.  He  has  a 
full  And  challenging  program.  He's  also 
discovered  that  there  are  lots  of  other 
children     bright  as  he  rs" 

Our  own  day  school  daughter,  on 
reaching  the  sc\emh  gfade.  was  trans* 
ferred  to  a  suburban  public  Junior 
high  school  of  excellent  reputation.  She 
had  neighborhood  friends,  so  social 
adjustment  was  not  a  problem  for  her. 
For  the  first  three  da>'$  of  the  term, 
she  murmured  that  her  day  school 
UKth'^rade  had  already  cohered  much 
of  the  material  in  her  seventh -grade 
texts.  On  the  fourth  day  she  came  home 
from  school  anJ  ^l^ed.  "Can  I  go  back 
to  my  old  school?" 

**Why?'  we  asked, 

•"My  teacher  totd  me  today  itut  cv<n 
if  I  don't  do  a  bit  of  work  alt  term  it 
looks  l>kc  I'm  going  to  gel  a  in  every* 
thing.  I'll  go  nuts  sitting  there  all  )ear. 
listening  to  what  I  ha\e  already  learned. 
I'd  rather  work  and  learn  something 
new." 

Back  she  did  go  to  a  day  school, 
happy  and  grateful. 

MoftC  and  more  Jewish  parents  who 
had  ne\er  expected  to  register  their 
children  in  a  day  school  are  changing 
their  mfnds,  From  thirty  Jewish  day 
schools  in  1^44,  concentrated  in  of 


It's  the  turned'on  parent  who  sends  his  child  to  day  school  and 
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near  New  York  City,  there  «re  now 
almost  four  hundred  in  thirty  stites 
and  five  Canadlsn  provincej.Hie  I«rt> 
e5t  network  is  banded  together  as  Tonh 
VmtiOTib,  representatKt  of  Orthodox 
Judatsm.'Conser\atIve  Judaism  ipontors 
Mhe  S(domon  Schcchter  schools. 

Since  day  schools  are  scattered  gco* 
.graphically,  parents  art  apt  to  choose 
the  nearest  one  regardleu  of  its  re> 
li'glous  ideology.  An  Orthodox*$poo> 
sored  school  is  Itldy  to  take  in  a  com> 
plete  range  of  .  parental  attitudes— Or- 
thodox. Conservative.  Reform. 

Perhapi  you've  noticed  the*  change 
in  >our  oun  neighborhood— that 'it  h 
no  longer  unusual  to  know  of  a  hum> 
bcr  of  famtlies  who  have  ehoien  day 
school  education  for  their  ehjdren. 
From  a  itarl  of  less  than  10.000  pupils 
to  1944.  more  than  S0.000  are  now 
enrolled.  If  you  consider  that  there  are 
no  after*school  Hebrew^  classes,  no 
Sunday  schodi  the  school' ueek  be> 
comes  shorter  for  the  Jewish  child 
attending  day  school.  He  is  no  longer 
in  classes  until  5:30  or  6  in  the  after, 
noon.  He  has  more  free  time  for  cul> 
ttiral  and  leisure  activities, 

Tuitioas  vary  among  day  schO(^s. 
Almost  all  take  Into  account  the  parents* 
ability  to  pay  and  there  are  schema r< 
ships  of  all  kinds.  Against  the  cost 
burden  must  be  measured  the  reward 
for  parents  fn  the  charaeter  of  the 
personal  interest  the  day  school  oflfers 
their  child— something  that  is  r»rely 
equalled  in  today's  public  schools.  The 
tra^Jliional  Je\%ish  view  which  glonfies 
each  Jewish  chi1<  a*  a  source  of  hope 
and  Jewish  continu,:/  is  reflected  in 
the  day  school's  demanding,  yet 
uniqueiy  wami  and  personal,  environ* 
ment. 

And  knowing  Hebrew!  By  the  end 
of  his  second  grade,  the  day  school 
pupil  frequently  knout— and  speaks— 


more  Hebrew  than  the  average  Hebrew 
school  student  of  bar  mitzva  age  By 
the  ^ghth  grade  he's  well  on  his  way 
to  being  btltngual. 

The  desire  for  positive  Jewiah  feelinj(S 
among  Jews  who  in  the  past  mi^t  have 
questioned  intensive^  Jewish  ^education 
on  the  ground,  that  it  might  make  one 
"narrow.**  it  reinforced  by  new  psycho- 
logical studies  which  indicate  that  going 
to  a  icho<rf  of  one't  own  religious  cr 
ethnic  group  helps  a  child  develop  a 
more  positive  sense  of  identity— » 
sense  of  inner  strength  that  makes  him 
a  more  capable  participant  in  the  larger 
society  In  his  adult  years. 

"Despite  extensive  folklore  to  the 
contrary.",  reports  a  study  puWished  by 
the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation. 
*'if  more  Catholics  uere  educated  in 
Catholic  schools,  more  Lutherans  in 
Lutheran  schools,  more  Jews  in  Jewish 
schools,  more  Amtsh  In  Amish  sehoc^s. 
there  might  be  inore  national  unity 
rather  than  Jess."' 

Studies  among  Students  uho  had  at> 
tended  Catholic  schools  found  that  the 
experience  had  no  noticeaUe  effect  on 
their  subsequent  Involvement  In  the 
community,  their  choice  of  neighbors, 
co-workers  or  visitors,  or  even  their 
feelings  about  chr«osing  friends  from 
their  Of9,ti  religious  group.  Instead,  it 
cites  evidence  that  parochial  education 
seemed  to  encourage  a  sense  of  welU 
being  among  them,  ereatmg  feelings  of 
acceptance  for  all.  Boston,  with  a  lesser 
network  of  Catholic  schools,  has  been 
characterized  in  a  study  as  having 
weaker  Catholic-Protestant  relations 
than^  Chicago,  where  a  far  higher  pro- 
portion of  Catholic  children  ii  enrolled 
in  Catholic  schools. 

Dr.  Bnino  Bettelhelm,  the  famed 
psychologist,  has  said  that  a  child's 
awareness  of  his  own  ethnic  group  can 


be'  the  critical  Jn'betwcen  step  in  his 
social  development.  "It  is  here,'"  Dr. 
Betielhelm  lays.  "that  the  Catholic 
Jewish  or  Negro  child  may  gaui  most>- 
-in  terms  of  his  personal  devek)pment.  his 
feeling  of  self  worth,  of  identity— from 
the  specifically  Catholic  or  Jewish  or 
Negro  atmosphere,  customs  and  culture 
he  grew  up  with." 

A  child  deprived  o(  that  kind  of  en< 
vironment.  with  feelings  thai  he  tTe\-er 
-bdonged,"  is  in  danger  of  spending 
his  adult  years  self-consciously  seeking 
an  identity.  Dr.  Bcttelheim  adds. 

In  the  past,  the  Jewish  ehild  fre- 
quently eame  from  a  household  that 
had  been  saturated  with  Jewishness. 
Many  a  present-day  Jewish  adult  spoke 
more  Yiddish  than  English  as  a  child 
at  home.  His  sense  of  Jewish  identity 
-came  out  of  that  environment.  For  him. 
public  school  attendance  was  the  na(u> 
ral  avenue  to  the  American  way, 

Kov^adays  the  situation  is  reversed. 
Even  observant  Jewish  homes  are  sat* 
urated  with  the  richness  of  secular 
American  life.  For  the  Jewish  child, 
the  day  school  becomes  an  avenue  to 
secular  knowledge  and  Jewish  ethical 
end  religious  awareness — a  sense  of 
wholeness. 
Ludwig  Lewbohn  summed  it  up: 
From  the  Jewish  schools  will  pro. 
ceed  entffc  humjn  beings  aware  of 
their  dejt^ny  jf>d  dut/.  Will  they  not 
alto  be  better  o'tireos  of  ihc  RrpubliC 
than  the  fejrfu!,  ihe  untn$tructed 
whom  every  utftd  tyl  doctn^e  ctn 
iKiiU  To  be  cntfre  Jews  is  fo(  us  to 
be  entire  human  bemgs.  not  frtR- 
mentjfy  men, , , ,  It  is  such  r^en  «,ho 
will  contribute  to  a  better  so<tety 
wbciexer  they  jre. 

Would  the  Jewish  day  school  be  the 
right  school  for  many  more  of  our 
'cttivh  children?  Would  it  make  them 
into  stronger.  pS)ch(^ogIcaIly  happier 
adults?  It's  worth  thinking  about,  ■ 


his  reasons  are  far  from  parochial      •      shirley  sloan  fader 
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THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  AID  FOR  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Testimony  of  Professor  Edward  N.  Beiser,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  Brown  university,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare. 

January  18,1972;Providence,R.I. 

Senator  Pell,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  present  my  thoughts 
on  this  extremely  important  subject.  I  would  like  to  divide  my 
brief  remarks  into  three  categories:  First,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  the  constitutional  issue.  Secondly,  I  would 
lik'e  to  respond  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  serious  substantive 
objection  to  federal  aid  for  non-public  schools  —  what  r  call 
the  "melting  pot**  argument.  Finally  I  would  like  to  indicate 
three  basic  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  Federal  Government  to  support  non-public 
educational  facilities . 

I.  The  Constitutional  Question 

The  question  as  to  whether  federal  aid  to  private,  and 
especially  to  parochial  schools  is  constitutional  has  received 
tremendous  attention,  and  little  would  bergained  by  rehashing  that 
material  before  you  this  morning.  I  would,  however,  suggest  three 
generalizations  which  I  hope  may  commend  themselves  to  you. 

First,  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
constitutional  arguments  which  one  hears  in  this  connection  are 
frequently  masks  for  substantive  arguments.  That  is,  people  who 
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think  it  is  a  bad  idea  to  have  parochial  schools  at  all — much 
less  to  aid  them  with  governmental  funds — frequently  invoke  a 
constitutional  argument.    The  late  Justice  Frankfurter— speaking 
in  a  different  context— provided  some  advice  which  is  directly 
to  the  point:    "Preoccupation  by  our  people  with  the  constitu- 
tionality, instead  of  with  the  wisdom,  of  legislation  or  of  exec- 
utive action  is  preoccupation  with  a  false  value."     (Dennis  v. 
United  States,  341  U.S.  491,  555  1950),    I  suggest  that  while  of 
course  it  is  important  that  the  First  Amendment  be  protected,  we 
ought  not  get  lost  in  a  constitutional  smokescreen,  and  fail  to 
see  very  important  policy  choices  for  precisely  what  they  are: 
policy  choices. 

My  second  point  is  that  in  approaching  this  subject,  you 
should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  an  impressive  number  of  con- 
stitutional scholars  whose  strong  opinion  is  that  federal  aid 
can  be  provided  to  parochial  and  other  private  schools  without 
violating  the  First  Amendment,  either  as  written,  or  as  recently 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.     I  do  not  now  want  to  try  to 
convince  you  that  such  aid  is  constitutional;  I  simply  wish  to 
stress  that  there  is  a  substantial  and  respectable  body  of  ser- 
ious scholarly  opinion  which  holds  this  to  be  so.    Thus  your  com- 
mittee need  have  no  concern  that  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
such  aid  is  somehow  ultra  vires.     If,  this  point  is  of  serious 
concern,  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  a  detailed  list  of  authori- 
ties to  support  my  contention. 

Third,  and  finally  in  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  simply 
mention  two  possible  forms  of  fed€;ral  aid  to  non-public  schools 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  completely  constitutional,    i  do  not 
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intend  to  develop  the  argument  here,  but  I  did  want  to  call  them 
to  your  attention. 

1.  If  Congress  were  so  disposed,  tuition  payments  might  be 
rendered  exempt  from  federal  income  taxes.    At  the  present  time, 
a  citizen  may  make  a  contribution  to  the  church  of  his  choice, 
and  may  even  designate  that  the  contribution  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  minister.    He  may  deduct  the  donation  from  his  tax- 
able income.    If  that  same  citizen  sends  his  child  to  a  church- 
related  school,  his  tuition  is  paid  from  taxed  income.  Surely 

if  the  contribution  which  pays  the  clergyman  can  be  rendered  tax 
exempt  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  tuition  payments 
to  a  church-related  school  are  no  more  suspect.  Incidentally, 
at  present,  donations  to  these  schools  are  tax  exempt;  tuition 
payments  aren*  t. 

2.  Federal  scholarships  to  deserving  students;  a  voucher 
system.    The  federal  government  and  state  governments  have  for 
years  been  providing  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  college  stu- 
dents, many  of  which  have  been  utilized  at  church-related  insti- 
tutions.   If  the  federal  government  were  to  decide  to  set  up  a 
program  to  provide  financial  support  directly  to  :;tudents  in 
elementary  or  high  schools,  I  am  quite  confident  that  those 
grants  could  be  spent  in  any  school  of  the  parents'  choice — 
including  a  parochial  school — without  violating  cne  Constitution. 
A  voucher  system  has  the  additional  attractive  feature  that  it 
can  be  tied  in  to  financial  need,  thus  avoiding  federal  subven- 
tion of  wealthy  citizens.      Federal  funding  ot  a  state  scholar- 
ship program  might  well  be  a  fully  constitutional  mechanism  to 
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provide  public  support  for  what  I  take  to  be  the  legitimate  desire 
of  some  parents  to  provide  alternative-  typos  of  education  for  their 
children. 

By  mentioning  these  two  possible  approaches  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  a  wide  variety  of  other  programs  might  not  be 
created  in  full  compliance  with  the  Constitution. 

To  reiterate  my  conclusion:    the  Constitutional  question  is 
by  no  means  closed;  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  our  concern  for  the 
constitutional  issue  were  to  detract  us  from  analyzing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  on  its  merits. 

II.  The  Main  Objection;  the  "melting  pot"  theory. 

I  have  observed  the  church-state  Cebate  rather  carefully 
for  approximately  ten  years,  and  I  am  convinced  that  what  lies 
behind  much  of  the  opposition  to  public  aid  for  non-public 
schools  is  the  feeling  that  private  schools,  and  especially 
parochial  schools,  are  a  bad  thing,  it  is  crucial  that  we  face 
up  to  the  arguments  rained  by  persons  who  hold  this  view. 
Their  major  concern,  I  think,  is  that  such  schools  divide  the 
community;  they  are  inherently  undemocratic;  they  do  not  teach 
children  to  be  tolerant  of  their  neighbors;  in  short,  they  defeat 
the  American  dream  of  a  melting  pot,  a  socitU  situation  in  which 
all  men  learn  to  be  brothers.  I  must  say  that  there  is  much  to 
this  argument  which  I  find  convincing,  m  addition,  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  some  sections  of  the  nation,  private  schools  are 
the  device  used  by  bigots  to  avoid  racial  integration  —  a 
strategem  which  I  deplore.     Let  me  note  three  responses  to  this 
line  of  argument. 

First,  the  argument  that  private  and  parochial  schools  are 
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"undemocratic"  frequently  rests  on  an  antiquarian  conception  of 
what  the  schools  are  like,  and  indeed,  of  what  religious  groups 
in  America  are  like.  We  are  still  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
inquisition,  as  it  were.  I  think  this  is  rAlly.  The  fact  that 
Protestants  fought  with  Catholics  for  hundreds  of  years  is,  to 
me,  not  very  convincing  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  schools  which 
arc  committed  to  religious  ways  of  life. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  proponants  of  this  point  of  view  are 
obliged  to  develop  their  position  to  its  full,  logical  conclusior. 
If  private  and  parochial  schools  are  socially  undesirable  in 
that  they  promote  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  so  on,  then  they 
ought  to  be  eliminated.  If  a  public  school  education  is  a 
nocessary  precondition  for  participation  in  a  democratic  society, 
then  all  students  should  be  compelled  to  attend  public  schools. 
to  say  that  because  non-public  schools  are  socially  undesirable 
we  will  deny  them  the  support  they  need  if  they  are  to  exist,  and 
thereby  slowly  strangle  them  to  death,  is  not  an  honest  position. 
If  these  schools  are  detrimental,  they  should  be  eliminated, 
as  racially  segregated  schools  are  being  eliminated.  (Needless 
to  say,  this  is  not:  my  conclusion,  because  I  don't  accept  the 
major  premise.) 

Thirdly,  on  balance,  I  don't  agree  that  a  "melting  pot"  is 
a  desirable  goal  for  our  society.  I  think  true  democracy 
results  when  we  learn  to  respect  each  other,  despite  important 
differences  —  not  when  we  become    exact  replicas  of  one  another, 
would    resist  the  cultural  imperialism  of  the  argument  that  says 
it  is  wrong  to  be  different,  and  that  it  is  the  governments 
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function  to  see  that  each  child  con^  *  v-v  the  same*  The 
"melting  pot*  produces  mediocrity,  nov  ^Sianocracy ,  Many  parents 
way  be  quite  happy  with  the  kind  of  education \ provided  in  the 
public  schools?  these  schools  are  fine  for  sMch  parents.  But 
that  does  not  mean  ihat  other  perfectly  decent  'parents  may  not 
want  something  more  for  th^xT  children       the  kinds  of  religious 
and  ethical  teaching  upon  which  we  agree  the  state-  may  not 
intrude.  To  force  these  parents  -into  the  genc:ra.\  secular-humanist 
mold  of  the  public  school  strikes  me  as  grossly  unfair,  and 
extremely  undesirable. 

Ill*  Why  Should  the  Government  Support^ Kon^'publi'g^ Schools? 

Let  me  turn  now  to  three  sets  of  reasons  for  which  I  think, 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  non-public  schools  be  supported 
with  tax  revemi:&s. 

1.  They  perform  a  public  function. 

The  schools  we  are  discussing  fulfill  a  public  function. They 
give  their  students  a  secular  education,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  education  they  provide.  If  these  schools  did  not 
exist/  the  state  would  be  obligated  to  educate  these  students.  I 
assume  your  subcosjnittee  has  been  presented  with  appropriate 
statistics  demonstrating  the  nature  of  this  potential  burden. 

Let  me  provide  one  simple  analogy #  which  I  think  is  directly 
apposite.  In  Port  Jervis,N.Y.  —  at  least  when  I  was  growing  up  — 
there  was  a  religious  hospital— St. Francis  Hospital.  By  every 
definition,  that  hospital  was  a  religious  institution:  it  had  a 
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large  cross  on  its  facade;  each  room  had  a  c::uf:ifixt  religious 
statues  and  pictures  abounded;  nuns  —  in  reZx^Xous  garb  — 
constituted  a  substantial  portion  of  the  staff.  But  if  you  were 
hit  by  a  truck  on  the  streets  of  Port  Jervis,  you  might  be  taken 
to  St,  Francis,  and  would  be  well  treat-^d, re«at'dless  ot  religion, 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  institution  received  public  fundus;  I  am 
certain  that  it  deserved  them.  Such  public  funding  would*  in  ^ 
sense,  pay  the  salaries  of  the  nuns;  it  would  fr<ie  church  monies 
for  other  purposes:  perhaps  a  chapel    would  be  built  with  the  money 
the  church  would  otherwise  have  spent  on  the  hospital.  But 

the  public  derived  benefit  from  that  institution  —  that  religious 
institution  —  and,  I  think,  the  public    should  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  an&logy  between  a  school  and  a  hospital  is  not  a  perfect 
one,  but  I  think  in  this  context  the  comparison  is  fair.  Every 
ehild  educated  in  a  parochial  school  relieves  the  pressure  on 
the  public  schools.  Every  teacher  of  English  or  physics  or  nath 
who  is  not  paid  out  of  public  funds  represents  a  cash  saving  to 
the  community.  The  secular  programs  of  the  private  and  parochial 
schools  ar<i  accredited  by  the  state,  and  since  the  general  public 
derives  benefit  from  them,  needed  support  ought  not  be  held  back. 

2.  Equity,  fairness,  and  freedom. 
The  parent  who  chooses  to  give  his  child  an  education  which  goes 
beyonc'  the  common  denominator  of  the  public  school  is  subject  to 
double  taxation.    This  is  unfair,  and  it  ought  to  be  remedied.  The 
double  taxation  argument  is  well  known,  and  I  see  no  point  in 
repeating  it  here. 
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I  would  like  to  mention  a  seperate  argument  under  this  heading. 
I  teach  many  undergraduates  at  Brown  who  come  from  families  of  means 
and  who  have  attended  expensive  prep  schools.  There  are  several 
such  schools  in  the  providence  area.  To  permit  non-public  schoo 
to  function,  but  to  compel  them  to  rely  exclusively  on  private 
funds r  is  to  say  that  the  rich  may  choose  to  educate  their 
children  in  accordance  with  their  ethical  and  social  views, 
but  that  those  without    really  substantial  resources  may  not  do  so. 
If  we  decide  that  parents  who  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
Andover  or  Moses  Brown  or  the  like,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so  —  indeed,  if  we  feel  that  freedom  requires  that  they 
have  that  option  —  I  would  advocate  equal  treatment  for 
working  class  and- middle  class  families  who  may  want  to  send 'their 
c.  ildren  to  a  parish  school  or  to  a  Hebrew  day  school,  parochial 
schools  have  given  educational  choice  to  parents  of  modest  means. 
The  skyroclrsting  cost  of  education  threatens  to  reserve  such 
choice  for  the  very  rich. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  public  schools  are  not 
value-free.  They  too  have  an  orientation — a  secular  and  generally 
humanistic  orientation.  Freedom  of  religion  means  that  I  have  the 
right  to  teach  my  children  a  different  way  of  life.  In  fact,  unless 
public  funds  are  forthcoming  to  support  parochial  schools,  this 
freedom, will  be  meaningless  to  men  of  average  income.  I  agree  fully 
that  the  sectarian  religious  teachings  of  a  parochial  school  should 
be  finance.d  by  its  supporters.  But  the  present  situation  requires  one 
who  wishes  to  provide  such  religious  training  for  his  children  as 
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part  of  their  regular  educational  experience  to  completely 
subsidize    their  secular  education.    I  suggest  that  this  places 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  free  exercise  of  religious  choice. 

3.  The  Contribution    of  non-public  schools  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  America. 

I  conclude  with  what  for  me  is  the  most  important  argument  of 
all.  I  think  schools  with  religious  committments  improve  the 
overall  quality  of  life  an  our  country.  Our  university  campuses 
contain  far  too  man^  students  who  have  no  sense  of  direction;  who 
have  lost  all  ties  to  traditional  morality;  who  are  unable  to 
find  themselves  in  our  mass  culture.  I  will  continue  to  send 
my  children  to  the  Providence  Hebrew  Day  School  because  it 
can  provide  something  which  no  public  school  can  provide:  a 
religious    education;ethical  training;  a  sense  of  place,  of 
continuity  with  a  great  normative  tradition.  I  think  this  kind  of 
education  will  make  better  men  of  my  sons,  and  I  think  it  will 
help  them  to  become  better  citizens.  I  "do  not  insist  that  this 
type  of  education  is  appropriate  for  all  children  of  all  parents. 
But  there  are  those  who  do  feel  that  it  is  crucial  that  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend  project  normative  values.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  the  government  to  make  it  possible  for  such  parents  to  give  their 
children  the  richness  of  a  total,  ethical  education.  It  is 
primarily  for  this  reason  that  I  would  urge  you.  Senator,  and  your 
colleagues  to  alleviate  the  financial  pressures  which  increasingly 
preclude  this  choice. 
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nffho  T>?'  '-f  ^"^^  next  Witness  IS  Mr.  Robert  Schwartz,  coodinator 
ci    n  Tri''^"^"^?   '"'^  ^  ''^^^  ^•*"^^^")g  a  little  late,  so  I  would 

ask  all  of  the  witnesses  if  they  will  try  to  compress  their  remarks  to 
or  10  minut<is  and  we  will  put  the  full  text  in  the  record  for  study 

and  perusal  by  my  colleagues  and  myself.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  EOBEKT  SCHWAETZ,  COORDINATOE  OP 
PEOVIDENCE  FREE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  this 
fITq^  I/indei-stand  that  this  is  the  fii^t  time  anyone  repi^enting 
1^  rce  bchool  has  spoken  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  correct. 

wu  1  ^^^^  happened  here  in  Rhode  Island. 

\\  hat  i  want  to  talk  about  this  morning  is  why  the  Providence  Free 
bchool  came  into  existence,  what  kind  o3f  school  it  is,  its  role  in  the 
community,  and  some  of  its  problems.  I  will  trv  to  be  as  brief  os  I 
can. 


The  Free  School  was  established  in  Providence  in  September  J  970, 
as  an  approved  private,  nonreligious  school,  by  a  group  of  pan^nts, 
students,  and  teachers  as  an  alternative  to  the  then  existing  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  State,  Its  primary  objective  was  to  meet 
needs  of  children  that  wero,  not  being  satisfied  or  were  being  frustrated 
V  Mi\^^o  schools.  It  was  set  up  on  the  model  of  A.  S. 

iNeiUs  Summerhill  School  as  a  nongraded  school  with  no  required 
classes  but  a  meclianism  for  providing  the  students  with  a  wide  variety 
of  courses  and  activities  taught  in  again,  a  wide  variety  of  ways, 
from  which  they  could  make  their  own  clioices  of  what  they  were'to 
learn  and  how  they  were  to  do  so,  as  well  as  ample  opportunity  for 
sponteniety  and  creativity.  They  could  then  progress  at  their  own  pace 
and  pursue  their  own  special  interests  without  such  artificial  restric- 
tions as  grade  levels  and  a  regimented  curriculum.  The  scliool  tries 
to  provide,  for  example,  a  10-year-old  child  who  wants  to  pursue 
astronomy,  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  or  one  who  is  interested  in 
drama,  or  music,  or  auto  mechanics,  a  stimulating  environment  in 
which  to  pursue  these  interests.  Adults  guide  the  students  in  these 
interests,  or  students  learn  together,  or  from  each  other.  Also,  a  mech- 
anism is  provided  in  the  school  whereby  students  can  learn  and  de- 
velop their  own  sense  of  self-discipline  and  regulations— that  of 
A.  S.  NeilPs  general  school  meeting  where  decisions  are  made  by  all 
those  participating.  Equally  important  as  these  matters  of  the  inter- 
structure  of  the  school,  is  the  idea  of  the  school  as  a  self-governing 
and  self-administering  body.  The  basic  idea  was  that  the  school  would 
be  <roverned  by  the  school  community — the  parents,  teachers,  students, 
and  volunteers  from  tlie  city,  each  having  an  equal  say  in  the  major 
decisions  of  the  school  and  each  sharing,  according  to  their  ability, 
in  the  responsibilities  of  or)cratin<r  the  school. 

All  major  decisions  of  the  school  are  made  town-meeting  styL  by 
those  participating  in  the  school  at  regular  business  meofcings,  chaired 
by  an  elected  cliairman.  In  Practice  we  have  found  that  the  school  not 
only  offers  cliildren  a  multitude  of  different  sorts  of  learning  experi- 
ences, but  also  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  sense  of  identity  and 
self-worth. 
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To  make  this  school  a  viable  alternative,  it's  founders  believed  that 
opportunity  must  be  made  available  for  all  children  to  attend  the 
school.  Thus,  unlike  the  other  private  schools  in  the  State,  the  Free 
Scliool,  in  its  first  year,  attempted  to  run  tuition  free  with  its  doors 
open  to  all  on  a  fii*st-come  first-served  basis,  until  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  students  it  could  accommodate  was  achieved. 

In  its  first  year  the  school  had  a  well  balanced  school  population  of 
45  children,  with  four  full-time  teachers,  and  a  staff  of  about  40  part- 
time  vohmteers.  This  year  the  school  has  expanded  to  65  children  be- 
cause of  the  demands,  has  five  full-time  teachers,  and  a  staff  of  two 
full-time  volunteers,  and  again  about  40  part-time  volunteers.  It  has- 
proved  to  be  a  rewarding  and  exciting  educational  experience  for  all 
those  involved — parents,  students,  teachere,  and  volunteers — and  has 
been. a  place  where  experimentation  and  innovation  in  education  has 
been'encouraged  and  thrived.  Parents  have  responded  by  saying  things 
like  the  following:  "This  is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me  and  my  children."  ,  . 

Having  experienced  the  Providence  Free  School  from  its  be^innmg 
I  feel  strongly  that  schools  of  this  sort,  made  available  to  all  cnildren 
in  a  system  of  alternatives  to  existing  forms  of  education,  are  the  only 
hope  of  the  city.  There  are  schools  which  can  reach  inner  citv  children 
in  a  multitude  of  ways  that  most  large  existing  schools,  public,  paro- 
chial and  nonparochial  private  schools  do  not  and  probably  cannot 
because  of  the  structures  they  are  embedded  in  and  the  external  con- 
straints they  are  under.  As  testimony  to  this  in  Ehode  Island,  I  can 
site  a  growing  awareness  of  open  scliooling  as  a  genuine  option  for 
parents  and  kids,  where  only  3  years  ago  one  found  a  mood  of  defeat- 
ism and  frustration  about  education.  The  Providence  Free  School  is 
constantly  visited  by  community  people  and  educators.  It  has  an  un- 
solicited waiting  list  of  over  40  students.  Groups  in  North  Kingston, 
Tiverton,  as  well  as  from  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have 
been  stimulated  to  try  to  set  up  similar  schools.  Because  it  has  become 
obvious  that  nowhere  near  the  40  students  on  our  waiting  list  will  be 
able  to  get  into  the  free  school,  we  are  working  with  the  parents  on 
the  waiting  list,  as  well  as  with  other  parents  and  teachers,  to  try  to 
establish  another  alternative  school  in  the  Greater  Providence  area, 
possibly  even  two  more.  The  school  is  now  attempting  to  initiate  a  low 
cost  adult  education  program  in  Providence,  and  is  working  with  its 
sister  school,  the  alternative  learning  project,  an  experimental  alterna- 
tive high  school  run  by  the  city  of  Providence,  on  a  project  to  develop 
a  resource  center  in  alternative  education  that  can  serve  to  help  dis- 
seminate successful  results  to  already  existing  schools.  Responses  to 
these  two  possibilities  have  been  more  than  enthusiastic. 

But,  it  may  be  thought,  I  have  been  painting  too  rosy  a  picture. 
Surely  not  everything  done  in  the  school  has  been  that  successful.  And 
indeed  it  hasn't.  Everything  I  have  said  is  true,  though.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  those  internal  disagreements  that  are  part  of  the  on- 
going process  of  the  development  of  the  school,  and  there  have  been 
attempts  within  the  school  that  have  failed.  But  what  I  haven't  said 
so  far  is  that  luck  has  been  on  our  side  and  we  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive even  the  18  months  we  have  been  in  existence.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  life  of  a  free  school  is  24  months  in  a  recent 
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study.  There  are  some  400  to  500  now  in  the  United  States,  three- 
fourths  started  in  the  last  2  yeai-s,  serving?  about  15,000  students.  Yet, 
from  a  rehitive  point  of  view,  there  are  not  that  many  more  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Why  do  schools  which  are  supposed  to  have  such  fjreat 
appeal  and  educational  successes  fail  ?  There  are  various  reasons.  First, 
anything  new  and  set  up  as  an  alternative  to  currently  existing  forms 
is  bound  to  be  met  with  not  much  enthusiasm  by  most  who  work  in 
these  traditional  schools  and  have  been  doin^r  so  for  so  long.  AVithout 
at  least  tacit  suppoit  from  tliose  %vorking  in  public  education  and 
from  the  comnumity  at  large,  such  schools  become  islands  that  often 
cannot  withstand  the  barrage  of  criticisms  offered  against  them.  But 
second,  there  is  the  inevitaole  financial  plight  of  such  schools.  Our 
school,  I  saidj  stalled  as  a  school  which  attempted  to  provide  a  viable 
altemative  to  any  child  who  wished  to  come,  regardless  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  parents.  In  this,  I  much  admit,  we  are  rather  idealistic. 
There  are  still  teachers  to  pay,  rent,  supplies  to  bu)%  et  cetera.  AVe  tried 
to  operate  on  donations  alone  and  were  unable  to  get  cit)^.  State,  or 
Federal  support  in  the  project,  and  found  that  foundations  we  ap- 
pealed to  for  financial  stability  said  that  they  could  not  help  financial 
unstable  operations  like  ours.  We  were  able  to  pay  our  teachers  the 
deplorably  low  salaVy  of  only  $1,500  the  first  year.  - 

Despite  our  strong  feelings  about  charging  a  tuition  we  were  forced 
to  institute  a  modest  one  of  $500  a  year  when  it  came  obvious  that  no 
matter  how  educationally  successful  the  school  was,  without  a  stable 
financial  base  we  would  fail.  We  have  tried  "to  retain  our  admissions 
policy  in  the  face  of  this,  and  still  have  as  a  principle  fhat  no  student 
will  be  turned  away  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  $500. 1  do  not 
know  how  many  people  have  been  scared  away  by  the  $500  figure.  A 
tuition  reduction  committee  grants  reductions  in  cases  of  need.  Cur- 
rently 25  of  our  65  students  are  on  full  tuition  with  40  percent  on  re- 
duced tuition,  and  many  pay  no  tuition  at  all.  AVe  still  cannot  pay  our 
teachers  more  than  $1,500  per  year  and  our  rent  is  one-third  of  our  total 
financial  resources.  AVe  have  very  little  money  for  supplies.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  this  really  does  not  matter  since  the  school  then  has 
to  ^0  out  into  the  city  to  raise  donations  for  supplies.  The  children,  es- 
pecially, have  learned  a  tremendous  amount  about  their  city  in  this 
way— its  resources,  its  great  surplus,  its  mode  of  distribution,  and  the 
great  waste  there  is.  One  learning  experience  has  been  substituted  for 
another  that  they  might  have  had,  had  we  fancy  equipment  in  the 
school.  I  feel  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  there  experience 
would  certainly  be  enriched  still  further  if  they  did  have  those  things 
they  need  in  the  school  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  raise  in  this 
way. 

As  much  of  an  educational  success  as  our  school  has  been,  I  feel 
that  we  are  still  in  existence  today  because  of  our  good  fortune  in  hav- 
ing a  strong  group  of  determined  people  involved  in  the  school,  the 
availability  of  a  great  many  dedicated,  qualified  teachers  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  in  alternative  education  projects  for  next  to  nothing,  many 
of  them  want  this  because  they  are  so  alienated  from  public  educa- 
tion, and  our  good  fortune  just  to  mention  one  example,  at  finding 
someone  to  let  us  use  a  building  for  the  school  last  spring  when  the 
one  we  were  in  burned  down.  Alternative  schools  like  ours  are  one  of 
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the  few  places  in  the  country  today  where  real  experimentation  and  in- 
novation in  education  can  take  place.  But  how  can  schools  be  judged 
as  successful  experiments  if,  because  of  financial  problems,  thev  never 
even  have  tho  chance  to  come  close  to  practicing  the  ideals  they  et^pouse  ? 
I  believe  that  these  alternative  schools  are  so  essential  to  urban  educa- 
tion today  that  some  means  nnist  be  found  of  public  support  for  them 
that  they  will  not  compromise  their  autonomy  and  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  be  places  where  real  educational  experiments  can  take  place. 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  the  age  bracket  of  children  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Kindergarten  through  eighth;  so  five  through  13  or 
14. 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  a  school  that  is  accredited,  they  can  go  there 
without  

Mr.  ScinvAUTz.  It  is  approved  by  the  city  of  Providence  as  a  private 
school. 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  the  cost  of  education  for  your  students? 
Mr,  Schwartz,  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  would  say  about  $300 
per  student. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  they  participate  in  any  Federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  title  I  or  title  II,  books  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Just  the  school  lunch  program.  We  get  city  busing 
and  no  other  Federal  programs. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  this  designed  really  for  what  is  called  the  excep- 
tional children,  exceptionally  intelligent  children? 

Mr.  SciiwAKTz.  It  is  really  designed  for  exceptional  children,  chil- 
dren who  have  problems  in  public  schools  and  a  wide  variety  of  chil- 
dren. Children  who  in  their  grades  in  public  school  can't  do  the  kind 
of  things  they  are  really  interested  in. 

Senator  Pell.  In  other  words,  not  those  who  are  having  trouble 
because  they  are  retarded  children,  but  because  they  are  too  advanced? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Right.  A  lot  of  children  in  our  school  have  had 
trouble  in  the  public  schools  because  of  that  reason.  Some  also  not 
because  they  are  too  advanced  but  because,  they  are  interested  in  a  wide 
variety  of  different  things  that  they  just  can't  get  in  the  public  schools. 

Senator  Pell.  You  can't  be  too  advanced.  Do  you  have  any  black 
children? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  We  have  about  20  or  25  percent  black  children  in  the 
school.  I  am  not  sui*e  of  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Pkll*  As  far  as  you  know,  you  will  be  able  to  continue  for 
another  year  or  two,  on  the  ropes  though  ? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Well  I  think  the  school  is  here  to  stay,  because  I 
think  that  there  are  going  to  be  many  teachers,available  who  will  come 
and  teach  for  that  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  a  great  disservice  to 
these  teachers  who  really  usually  work  nmch  harder  and  put  in  many 
more  hours  than  the  ordinary  public  teacher  to  pay  them  that  amount. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  have  a  school  library? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  We  have  a  school  libmry  and  we  have  built  it  up 
nminly  through  donations  of  books. 

Senator  Pell.  Have  you  tried  to  get  some  under  the  title  II  program  ? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  think  that  we  have  somebody  working  on  that  now. 

Senator  Pell.  It  has  been  very  interesting  indeed  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  presentation  and  coming  here  today. 

(The  prepared  staKment  of  Mr.  Schwaitz  follows :) 
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The  Providence  Free  School  as  an  Educational  Alternative 
by 

Robert  Schwartz 

Today  I*d  like  to  talk  about  why  the  Providence  Free  School  came  Into  exis- 
tence, what  kind  of  school  It  Is,  Its  role  In  the  conanunlty,  and  some  of  Its  problems. 

The  Free  School  was  established  In  Providence  In  September,  1970,  as  an  approved 
private,  non-rellglous  school,  by  a  group  of  parents,  students,  and  teachers  as  an 
alternative  to  the  then-existing  public  and  private  schools  In  the  state.  Its 
primary  objective  was  to  meet  needs  of  children  that  were  not  being  satisfied  or 
were  being  frustrated  by  these  alre^.oy  existing  schools.    It  was  set  up  on!  the  model 
of  A.S.  Nelll*s  Summerhlll  School  as  a  non-graded  school  with  no  required  classes, 
but  a  mechanism  for  providing  *.he  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  courses  and  ac- 
tivities taught  In  again  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  as  well  as  ample  opportunity  for 
spontanlety  and  creativity.    They  could  then  progress  at  their  own  pace  and  pursue 
their  own  special  interests  without  such  artificial  restrictions  as  grade  levels 
and  a  regimented  curriculum.    The  school  tries  to  provide,  for  example,  a  ten  year 
old  child  who  wants  to  pursue  astronomy  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  or  one  who  Is 
Interested  In  drama,  or  music,  or  auto-mechanlcs,  a  stimulating  environment  In  which 
to  pursue  these  Interests.    Adults  guide  the  students  In  these  Interests,  or  stu- 
dents learn  together,  or  from  each  other*    Also,  a  mechanism  Is  provided  in  the 
school  whereby  students  can  learn  and  develop  their  own  sense  of  self-dlscipllne 
and  regulation  —  that  of  A.S.  Nelll's  general  school  meeting  where  decisions  are 
made  by  all  those  participating*    Equally  important  as  these  matters  of  the  Internal 
structure  of  the  school  Is  the  Idea  of  thfe  school  as  a  self-governing  and  self- 
admlnlsterlng  body.    The  basic  Idea  was  that  the  school  would  he  governed  by  the 
school  community  —  the  parents,  teachers,  students,  and  volunteers  from  the  city, 
each  having  an  eq;vil  say  in'  the  major  decisions  of  the  school  a:.d  each  sharing, 
according  to  their  abilities.  In  the  responsibilities  of  operating  the  school. 
All  major  decisions  of  the  school  are  made  town-meeting  style  by  those  participating 
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In  Che  school  ac  regular  business  meetings  chaired  by  an  elccCed  chairman.  In 
practice  we  have  found  that  Che  school  not  only  offers  children  a  tauItlCude  of 
different  sorts  of  learning  experiences,  but  also  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  ovn 
sense  of  Identity  and  self-worth. 

To  make  the  school  a  viable  alternative,  Its  founders  believed  that  opportunity 
must  be  made  available  tor  all  children  to  attend  the  school.    Thus,  unlike  the  other 
private  schools  In  the  state,  the  Free  School,  In  Its  first  year,  attempted  to  run 
tultlon-free  with  Its  doors  open  to  all  on  a  flrst-come-f Irst-served  basis  until  the 
maximum  number  of  students  It  could  accommodate  was  achieved. 

In  Its  first  year  the  school  had  a  well-balanced  school  population  of  U5  children, 
with  four  full-time  teachers,  and  a  staff  of  about  40  part-time  volunteers.  This 
year  the  scliool  has  expanded  to  65  children  because  of  the  demand,  has  five  full- 
time  teachers-,  and  a  staff  of  two  full-time  volunteers,  and  again  about  40  part-time 
volunteers.    It  has  proved  to  be  a  rewarding  and  exciting  educational  experience  for 
all  those  Involved  --  parents,  students,  teachers,  and  volunteers       and  has  been  a 
place  where  experimentation  and  Innovation  In  education  have  been  encouraged  and 
thrived.    Parents  have  responded  by  saying  things  like;    "This  Is  the  best  thing 
that  has  ever' happened  to  me  and  my  children". 

Having  experienced  the  Providence  Free  School  from  Its  beginning  I  feel  strongly 
that  schools  of  this  sort,  made  available  to  all  children  In  a  system  of  alternatives 
to  existing  forms  o£  education,  are  the  only  hope  of  the  cities.    They  are  schools 
which  can  reach  Inner-clty  children  In  a  multitude  of  ways  that  most  large  existing 
schools,  public,  parochial,  and  non-parochlal  private  schools  do  not  and  probably 
cannot  because  of  the  structures  they  are  embedded  In  and  the  external  constraints 
they  are  under.    As  testimony  to  this  In  Rhode  Island,  I  can  cite  a  growing  awareness 
of  open-schooling  as  a  genuine  option  for  parents  and  kids,  where  only  three  years 
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ago  one  found  a  mood  of  defeatism  and  frustration  about  education.    The  Providence 
Free  School  is  constantly  visited  by  cotamunity  people  and  educators,     u  has  an 
unsolicited  waiting  list  of  over  40  students.    Groups  in  North  Kingston.  Tiverton, 
as  well  as  from  Fall  River  and  .New  Bedford.  Massachusetts  have  been  stimulated  to 
try  to  set  up  similar  schools.    Because  it  has  become  obvious  that  nowhere  near  the 
40  students  on  our  waiting  list  will  be  able  to  get  into  the  Free  School,  we  are 
working  with  the  parencs  on  the  waiting  list,  as  well  as  with  other  parents  and 
teachers,  to  try  to  establish  another  alternative  school  it  rhe  greater-Providence 
ar^a.  possibly  even  two  more.    The  school  is  now  attempting  to  initiate  a  low  cost 
aJult  education  program  in  Providence,  and  is  working  with  its  sister  school,  the 
Alternative  Uarning  Project,  an  experimental  alternative  high-school  run  by  the 
city  of  providence,  on  a  project  to  develop  a  resource  center  in  alternative  education 
that  can  serve  to  help  disseminate  successful  results  to  already  existing  schools. 
Responses  to  these  two  possibilities  have  been  more  than  enthusiastic. 

But,  it  may  be  thought,  I  have  been  painting  too  rosey  a  picture.    Surely  not 
everything  done  in  the  school  Has  been  that  successful.    And  indeed  it  hasn't. 
Everything  I  have  said  is  true,  though.    There  have,  of  course,  been  those  internal 
disagreements  that  are  part  of  the  ongoing  process  of  the  development  of  the  school, 
and  there  have  been  attempts  within  the  school  that  have  failed.    But  what  I  haven't 
said  so  far  is  that  luck  has  been  on  our  side  and  we  have  managed  to  survive  even  the 
eighteen  months  we  have  been  in  existence.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
life  of  H  free  school  is  18  months.    There  are  some  400  to  500  now  in  the  United 
States,  3/4  started  in  the  last  two  yeairs,  serving  about  15,000  students.  (Statistics 
available  in  a  recent  report  submitted  to  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Consult  Mr.  Michael  Timpane).    why  do  schools  which  are  supposed  to  have  such  great 
appeal  and  educational  successes  fail?    There  are  various  reasons.    First,  anything 
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new  and  set  up  as  an  alternaClvc  to  currently  existing  forms  is  bound  to  be  met  with 
not  much  enthusiasm  by  most  wf*"  work  in  these  traditional  schools  and  have  been  doing 
80  for  so  long.    Without  at  least  tacit  support  from  those  working  in  public  education 
and  from  the  community  at  large  such  schools  become  islands  that  often  cannor.  with- 
stand the  barrage  of  criticisms  offered  against  them.    But  second,  there  Is  the 
inevitable  financial  plight  of  such  schools.    Our  school,  I  &aid,  started  as  a  school 
which  attempted  to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  any  child  who  wished  to  come, 
regardless  of  the  financial  status  of  the  parents.    In  this,  I- must  admit,  we  were 
rather  idealistic.    There  are  still  teachers  to  pay,  rent,  supplies  to  buy,  etc. 
Ve  tried  to  operate  on  donations* alone  and  were  unable  to  get  city,  state,  or  federal 
suppc^*t  in  the  project,  and  found  that  foundations  we  appecled  to  for  financial 
stability  said  that  they  could  not  help  financially  unstable  operations  like  ours. 
We  were  able  to  pay  our  teachers  the  deplorably  low  salary  of  only  $1500  the  first 
year.    Despite  our  strong  feelings  about  charging  a  tuition,  we  were  forced  to 
institute  a  rodest  one  of  $500/ycar  when  it  became  obvious  that  no  matter  how  educa- 
tionally successful  the  school  was,  without  a  stable  financial  base  we  would  fail. 
We  have  tried  to  retain  our  admissions  policy  in  the  face  of  this,  and  still  have  as 
a  principle  that  no  student  will  be  turned  away  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
$500.    I  do  not  know  how  many  people  have  been  scared  away  by  the  $500  figure. 
A  tuition  reduction  committee  grants  reductions  in  cases  of  need.    Currently  25  of 
our  65  students  are  on  full  tuition  with  AO  on  reduced  tuition,  and  many  pay  no  tuition 
at  all.    We  still  cannot  pay  our  teachers  more  than  $1500  per  year  and  our  rent  is 
1/3  of  our  total  financial  resources*    We  have  very  little  money  for  supplies. 
(There  are  those  who  say  that  this  really  does  not  matter  since  the  school  then  has 
to  go  out  into  the  city  to  raise  donations  of  supplies.    The  children,  especially! 
have  learned  a  tremendous  amount  about  their  city  in  this  way       Its  resources,  its 
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great  surpluses,  Its  mode  of  distribution,  and  the  great  waste  there  Is.    One  learning 
experience  has  been  substituted  for  another  that  'they  night  have  had  had  we  fancy 
equipment  In  che  school.    I  feel  that  there  Is  some  truth  In  this,  but  their  exper- 
ience would  certainly  be  enriched  still  further  If  they  did  have  those  things  they 
need  In  the  school  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  raise  In  this  way.)    As  much  of 
an  educational  success  as  our  school  has  been,  I  feel  that  we  are  still  In  existence 
today  because,  of  our  good  fortune  In  having  a  strong  group  of  determined  people 
Involved  In  the  school,  the  availability  of  a  great  many  dedicated  qualified  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  work  In  alternative  education  projects  for  nexC  to  nothing  (many 
of  them  want  thl»  because  they  are  so  alienated  from  public  education)  and  our  good 
fortune,  just  to  mention  one  example,  at  finding  someone  to  let  us  use  a  building 
for  the  school  last  spring  when  the  one  we  wer-^  In  burned  down.    Alternative  schools 
like  ours  are  one  of  the  few  places  In  the  country  today  where  real  experimentation 
and  Innovation  In  education  can  take  place.    But  how  can  schools  be  judged  as  success- 
ful experlme.its.lf,  because  of  financial  problems,  they  never  even  have  the  chance 
to  come  close  to  practicing  the  Ideals  they  espouse?    i  believe  that  these  alternative 
schools  are  so  essential  to  urban  education  today  that  some  means  must  be  found  of 
public  support  for  them  that  will  not  compromise  their  autonomy  and  allow  them  to 
continue  to  be  places  where  real  educational  experiments  can  take  place. 


Robert  J,  Swarts 

Assoc.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Brown  University 
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Senator  Pkix.  Our  jiext  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Allen  Shine  representing 
the  Rhode  Island  Afiiliate  of  the  Aniericaii  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

^Ir.  Stanzlkr.  Mr.  Shine  lias  asked  me  to  take  his  place  because  he 
IS  engaged  in  court.  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  befoi-e 
yon,  Senator.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  afiiliate 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Unioii^  

Senator  Pkll.  I  see  on  the  list  Ui^,  ^IMvcd  Stanzler.  your  wife. 
Would  It  be  appropriate  if  you  both  came  together  to  testify  on  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Stanzlkii.  She  is  speaking  in  a  different  dii*ection,  I  think.  I 
thmk  that  the  committee  and  the  Seiiate  knows  the  position  of  the 
American  Civil  Libeities  Union  but.  I  would  just  speak  briefly  on  our 
position. 

STATEMENT  BY  MILTON  STAN2LER  REPRESENTING  ALLEN  SHINE 
OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  AEBILIATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES  UNION 

Mr.  Staxzlkii.  Since  1920,  the  American  Civil  Libeities  Union  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  those  rights  and  liberties  gua- 
ranteed by  the  fii-st  10  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Since 
1959,  the  Rhode  Island  Affiliate  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  been  dedicated  to  "eternal  vigilence*'  in  the  application  of  those 
guarantees  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  public  weal. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  our  constitutional  system  and  the  way  of 
life  guaranteed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  foundei-s,  in  creating  a  viable 
democracy  that  will  benefit  all  the  people,  many  organizations,  as 
\yell  as  many  people  have  responded  negatively  to  our  actions,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  challenged  their  self-iliterests.  However^  we 
attempt  to  remain  dedicated,  not  being  in  the  businei^s  of  se.;king 
popularity  nor  participation  in  political  contests. 

One  area  that  has  commanded  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  and 
time  of  our  limited  resources  has  bceiv  to  insure  that  Congress  and  all 
other  goveriiineiital  bodies  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  mligion. 

History  records  the  whys  and  v/lierefoi-s  of  the  (irst  clause  of  the 
(ii-st  amendment.  However,  today,  one  need  not  even  look  at  history 
to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  this  provision.  One  need  only  read  daily 
newspapers,  listen  to  radio  and  television  and  thus  reassure  themselves 
that  in  this  country,  because  of  this  clause,  we  can  be  sure  that  i*eligious 
fratricide  will  not  occur. 

"Wliilo  we  have  long  been  awam  of  and  sympathetic  to  the  difiiculties 
confronting  the  maintenance  of  private  and  parochial  schools  in  their 
struggle  to  continue  to  exist  and  serve  their  paiticnlar  needs,  we  can- 
not help  but  resist  any  in-roads  that  ixisult  in  whittlin<r  away  of  funda- 
mental constitutional  guarantees.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  and 
his  committee  are  aware  of  the  constitutional  problems  involved  in 
attempting  to  devise  legislation  tliat  will  benefit  these  schools  and  at 
this  juncture  I  include  nonreligious  private  schools  for  any  system 
of  supportin<r  these  schools  nationally  may  well  run  into  a  support  of 
private  schools  created  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  seek  to 
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avoid  constitntionally  mandated  intemated  scliools.  Tlius.  the  nroblenis 


VV.  V;:  r  ='*;»oo's  last  summer,  ic  noted  u  elFect,  that 

oriii<r  ubo lit  a  divisi  eiiess  amoii«st  our  peoples  l)ocaiise  of  our  re- 

o1i'stiLfioS:;i 'IndV^'"'  "^'""^  make  any  support  m  - 

const itutioiial  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

becoiid,  It  should  be  noted  and  particularly  by  those  who  cherish 
private  and  pa.-ochial  schools  that  once  a  -ovenimeiital  p  o-nim's 
enacted  and  aid  is  ^nveii  in  whatever  foriiraud  1,    "hatevei- de  -ice 

heienecossariyn^^^^^ 

S'so  i,\  h:"''  5'?  ^-^  -"''y  '^"n-'  «^l'ools  existence  S 

inoie  so  111  the  case  of  relijrious  seiioo  s  for  the  LMiaraatee  of  reli-nons 

inclSedl  •  r^^^^^^  tl.c  --.coiid  clause  of  tlie'fii.t  aiuaSiiSwiU 
l  eSi"/A  ^  "r^l     S''.V  that  coiuproinise  must 

in,  m^.(i^c  ..\  order  to  achieve  some  of  the  pub  e  aid  which  often  i-csiilts 

schSlS  '-^"^""^  for  the,existence  ofVlie  p"  Sial 

scliools,  that  IS,  their  opportunity  to  conduct  their  relifrions  toac]iiii.vs. 
I  pmonally  over  the  yeai^,.  Senator,  now  almost  20  years  obserm 

1  d  T Invohnn"^  it  "»d  as  I  said  I  have  siK)ken 

and  1  lia\  e  been  anxious  to  set  forth  a  position  with  j-cspect  to  the  pub- 
lic sciool  system  The  public  school  'system  as  you  indicated  inCc 

h.nv^  'n"'  *°  f"^*'  people  are 

il,       1 1  P»,^>'«scjioo  s  111  attcniptin^rto  run  a-.vay  from  the  implica- 

c  L  uZ]  ^""^'V  •     't"  '"'^  TJ'is  is  not  an  easy  problem  and  it 

IS  so  nethmfr  which  I  liave  observed  and  is  indeed  an  unfortunate 
situation.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  themselves  doirt 
have  the  sunicient  means  wherein  to  bring  about  the  kiiK^  of  educa- 
rioiial  system  which  will  insni-e,  prevent,  and  eliminate  the  reason  for 
people  running  away  from  the  public  schools  and  I  leave  the  best  to 
Mi\s.  Stauzler.  Tliank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  PKU^  Thaiik  you.  You  have  long  been  in  the  forefront  of 
many  public  projects  to  keep  the  Constitution  pure  and  the  civil  ridits 
pt  all  of  our  citizens  available  to  them.  In  this  regard  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  your  own  view  is  with  regard  to  the  cooperative  educational 
programs  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools,  shared  time  and 
tilings  of  that  sort,  both  with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  and  with 
regi^rd  to  the  matter  of  public  policy? 

>fi-.  ST.\Nzi,Kit.  Tlie  shared  time  is  constitutionally  a  serious  question. 
Having  observed  and  having  worked  rather  with  a  case  that  went  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  of  which  I  i>:giud  part,  and  having  studied 
the  decision  very  carefully.  I  would  submit  that  there  should  be  some 
device  and  some  means  whereby  elimination  of  the  very  tliiucs  un- 
fortunately that  i)arocliial  schools  hold  dear  there  can  be  a  system 
effected  which  would  enable  the  supi)ort  of  the  various  areas  of  the 
seen  ar  aspects  of  schools  and  it  may  be  possible  to  do  that,  however,  as 
much  as  I  see  the  validity  m  that  soit  of  approach  and  the  devices  that 
can  be  established  again,  it  is  a  sacrifice  on  the  other  hand  from  the 
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<  public^l)oint  of  view,  the  school  point  of  view.  1  think  that  woukl  tend 
to  br^Tg  about  another  problem ;  that  is,  the  private  ^chooli,  even  i  f  our 
vouchor  system  or  even  if  you  have  a  device  which  I  might  hr.vc  in 
Hiiiul  after  my  study  pf  those  casus,  to  some  form  of  shared  time  pro- 
cedure can  be  constitutionally  valid!  Sow,  whether  you  might  then  run 
into  the  problem  dealing  with  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  rhe 
private  scliools  on  such  a  voucher  system  may  not  be  snflicient  for  the 
education  of  that  imlividual/he  selection  of  schools  through  voucher 
system  and  there  the  urban  schools  would  be  weakened  and  ihe^*  would 
become  segregated  schools.  This  may  result  in  further  litigation  such 
as  we  see  now  coming'  from  Kiclnnund,  whereby  a  Federal  judge  in 
Richmond  has  ordered  the  bringing  tog<"'^*er  of  the  urban  and  siiuur- 
ban  school  districts  so  as  to  eliminate  the  segregation.  The  j^reat  dif- 
ficulty is  that  as  a  i-esult  of  all  these  things  we  can  fhul  thut  Vlie  ptiblic 
school  system  will  be  weakened  to  (he  extent  that  it  will  become  seg- 
regated and  everybody  will  be  running  to  seek  the  pri\  ute  schools  and 
may  find  because  of  tlfat  kind  of  education  that  they  would  like  to  have 
it  iJecause  it  is  being  paid  for  by  the  public.  I  can  ver.y  well  understand 
the  problems  that  people  face,  but  because  of  r^iyJong  iuvolvemejit  in 
tliis  situation  1  certainly  don't  have  all  the  answer^^to  it  nor  does  any- 
body else.  I  fear  (he  fact  that  what  will  be  really  sacrificed  will  be  tliG 
public  schools. 

Senator  Peix.  1  am  well  aware  of,  and  iJie  subconunittce  is  woj) 
aware  of  the  problem  of  the  flight  froni  certain  schools  as  being  one 
of  the  reasons  why  wo  luive  to  take  precautious  here.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  the  public  assistance  go  to  tlie  f  I'eedom  aci'idemys  in  the  South 
set  up  to  avoid  integration.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  wo  face 
with  rules  and  laws  universally  applicable  and^  what  is  g-2od  for  one 
part  of  the  country  can  have  a  dili'ei-ent  effect  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  We  will  support  a  trust  that  is  given  in  a  State  system  liere  in 
Rhode  Ishiiid  whci-eas  the  uamo  trust  that  was  given  in  Alabama  or 
Mississippi  may  be  very  harmfnl  and  may  make  a  diflercnce.  What  is 
your  view  with  regard  to  the  child,  black  or  wJiite,  who  is  bused  by  one 
or  two  neighborhood  schools  chat  they  would  like  *o  go  to  in  order  to 
achieve  a  judicial  order  for  integration.  Aren't  the  civil  rights  of  that 
child  being  violated  by  not  being  bi-ought  to  school  en  route  ? 

Mr.  Stanzlkr.  I  don*t  think  so.  I  am  used  to  ceeirig  the  judge  up  rii 
the  courtroom,  Senator,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  l  ight  of  the  child  is 
being  affected  by  being  buse/i  by  that  school.  1  think  that  is  attainir.jy 
genemlly  the  nnindates  of  the  comets,  the  objective  of  achieving  th^ 
integrated  school  and  he  will  be  participatiiig  i:.  assuring  greater  civil 
lil)crties  if  he  does  participate.  I  don't  a\  alT  agi'ee  with  Mr.  Beiser  s 
views.  I  respect  them  considerably  just  as  I  didu't  agree  ^>vith  tiiose 
people  \yho  have  long  advocated  that  they  have  been  denied  their  right 
to  exercise  their  religious  liberty  freely  because  they  cannot  send  ^heir 
children  to  a  parochial  school,  they  have  not  been  able  to  altor  J  ihe 
tuition  of  parocliiahschools  and  that  is  a  bit  of  the  argument  thut  Mr. 
Beiser  made.  This  is  the  equivalent  to  the  suggestion  that  the  civil 
rights  of  .m  i^ulividual  who  was  passed  by  in  a  particular  schco*  ^o  ri 
to  another  is  denied  and  this  is  not  so  This  school  systei*  is  something 
which  is  created  and  fostered  by  the  public  'vhool  authority  and  pri- 
vate school  as  they  see  fit  and  this  is  deemed  to  be  the  method  which 
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thev  can  achmxe  their  education  and  they  are  not  in  anv  wnv  l)pin<r 
denied  any  of  their  rights,  I  think,  legalh-  or  cS  tut1o?K»n?ifSef 
are  not  permitted  to  go  to  that  particular  school. 
benator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much 

defrSl  I^elgado,  presi- 

STATEMENT  OP  BERifAEDIirO  LEIGADO,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PROV- 

S^S,^^*'^  NATIONAI  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 

VANCEMENT OF  COIORED  PEOPLE 

to  the  aid  directly  to  the  schools  or  indirectly  such 

seSted  scilloll"  w""*'  r'"'*..'"  instances  in  tax  benefit  to 

tSitJte  nm™? ^«  ^"""^  serious  promises 
to  ii^Jtute  piograms  m  some  schools  to  insure  integration,  liowever 

pIw-  r''? """--'^  ^^"^  is  at  least  extremely  difficS  to 

establish  and  maintain  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  tiix  imported 

K  ^  J  .  ^  'f?  ""''t''  program  which  is  permanent  in  one 
various  advei-se  effects  on  the  public  school  size  in  that  area:  Further 
at^'^nJf    °^  ""'^  ^ruaranteed  in  some  fonn.  Public 

'irivS.  ^f-T  *°       establishment  of  numerous  new 

private  schools  all  of  which  may  result  m  extreme  racial  segregation. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Providence  where  we  feel  the  localliublic 
school  officials  have  made  progress,  we  would  deem  it  highly  advisable 
and  m  fact  grossly  unfair  for  the  city  of  Providence  tt  overtax  sup- 
ported alternatives  to  existing  integrated  public  schools  in  the  citv 
of  1  royidence.  We  believe  that  every  child  should  have  a  right  to  equal 
education,  and  we  believe  the  public  aid  to  private  schooling  mav 
resiilt  m  serious  infringement  of  that  right.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  v  ery  much.  I  believe' the  degree  of  inte- 
gration m  some  of  the  private  schools  in  the  State  is  greater  than 
in  some  of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  DEI.GADO.  The  statistics  I  wouldn't  know  but  I  know  that  the 
r)ubhc  schools  are  trying,  you  know,  we  are  talking  to  these  people 
id  there  are  certain  things  they  don't  like  in  private  schools  and  we 
believe  this  is  discriminatory. 

Senator  Pfxl.  ■\\Tiat  is  your  view  to  what  we  should  do  with  regard 
to  the  problem  now  where  one-third  or  one- fourth  cf  our  students  arc 
going  to  be  in  private  .schools,  nonpublic  schools? 

Mr.  Deloado.  A  lot  of  them  are  running  awav  and  going  to  the 
.suburbs  and  this  is  causing  discrimination. 

Senator  Pell.  They're  .<roing  to  public  schools  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Delgado.  Moving  from  the  intercity  to  the  suburbs. 

Senator  Pell.  The  number  of  people' in  nonpublic  schools  is  less 
now  than  it  was  and  it  is  goinir  down  each  year,  but  one-third  of  our 
cliilurcr.  used  to  be  in  nonpublic  schools  and  we  now  have  a  quarter 
of  our  children  in  nonpublic  schools  and  maybe  in  10  years  one-fifth  of 
our  children  in  them. 
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Mr.  Dklgado.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  the  integration  in  private 
schools  thatthere  is  in  public  schools. 

Senator  Pkix.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  liandle  this  prob- 
jeni  if  the  private  schools,  the  nonpublic  schools  close  down  completely; 
it  would  make  a  tremendous  load  on  the  tax  structure. 

^Ir.  Dklgado.  They  haven't  a  jne  this  as  yet,  I  can't  sav. 

Senator  Pki.l.  Thank  you  very  nuichj  Mr.  Delgado. 

Our  novf  speaker  is  Mi-s.  Eayniond  LoffrcdOj  president  of  the  Save 
Catholic  L- 1  ncation  Conunittee  and  she  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Anton 
E.  Langhanuner,  ^Irs.  Gloria  Lefoley,  Mr-  Eobeit  P.  Erolan  and  ]\Irs. 
Shirley  Hewitt. 

^Mi-s.  LotFredo,  why  don't  you  lead  off,  I  can  assure  you  if  you  digress 
from  the  printed  statements  they  will  be  printed  in  the  i-ecord  in  full. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  RAYMOND  lOEFREDO,  PRESIDENT  OF  SAVE 
CATHOnC  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANTON  E. 
LANGHAMMER,  MRS.  GLORIA  LEFOLEY,  ROBERT  P.  BROLAN  AND 
MRS.  SHIRLEY  HEWITT 

Mrs.  LoKFRKDo.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  extending  the 
invitation  to  our  group  to  appear  here  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  children  attending  private  schools. 

We  believe  in  all  the  freedoms  this  country  gives  us.  One  of  the 
freedoms  so  often  mentioned  is  "Freedom  of  choice."  So  it  is  my  opinion 
with  freedom  of  choice  that  the  parent,  and  in  some  instances  the  stu- 
dent, has  a  choice  as  to  which  school  he  will  attend.  We  believe  all 
students  arc  entitled  to  equal  tax  dollars  and  educational  benefit.  I 
think  that  as  a  citizen,  taxpayer,  and  parent  I  should  have  the  right 
and  choice  to  say  where  my  portion  of  tax  money  for  educational  ben- 
efits will  go  for  my  child.  I  feel  it  is  unconstitutional  to  me  as  a  citizen, 
taxpayer,  and  parent  not  to  have  my  portion  of  tax  money  set  aside 
for  quality  education  given  my  child  in  a  nonpublic  school.  I  believe 
the  State  should  recognize  the  fact  that  as  a  parent,  I  liave  the  right 
and  freedom  to  educate  my  child  according  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
best  education  consisting  of  not  just  course  content,  but  values  and  the 
development  of  the  ^yhole  child. 

Many  times  one  will  say  that  the  private  or  nonpublic  schoolchild 
is  in  a  privileged  class,  but  is  it  not  fair  to  reverse  tlm  tables  and  now 
consider  tha  public  school  student  as  the  privileged  class.  It  is  the 
public  school  student  who  is  getting  the  "whole''  tax  dollar  distribu- 
tion. The  tax  dollar  and  educational  benefit  should  be  for  all  students. 
I  believe  that  unless  we  educate  the  whole  man,  we  have  no  education 
at  all.  So,  as  you  can  see  by  my  last  statement,  why  I  made  my  clioice 
that  the  nonpublic  schools  was  tlie  best  way  to  educate  niy  child. 

I  undei-stand  that  the  President's  i)anel  is  to  consider  the  reimbui-se- 
ment  of  the  parents  of  private  schoolchildren  for  their  education 
expenses  and  I  undei"Stand  the  panel  was  established  in  ^Xfarch  of  1970 
and  also  there  will  be  a  final  reconunendation  due  to  the  public  by  the 
Commissioner  on  March  3,  1972.  Can  you  shed  any  light  on  that? 

Senator  Pfxl.  I  know  the  report  will  come  out  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  contents  of  it  arc  nor  what  the  President's  intention  is.  I 
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do  know  that  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  carry  out  the  words  of 
the  President  which  he  spoke  at  the  Alfred  Smith  dinner  about  a 
year  ago  whui  he  remarked  on  the  plight  of  the  nonpublic  schools 
and  wanted  to  help  them. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Loffredo  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  op  Mrs.  Rayxio.nd  Loffredo,  President,  Save  CAxnoLic 
Education  Committee,  Warwick,  R.I. 

Gentlemen,  we  believe  in  all  the  freedoms  this  country  gives  us.  One  of  the 
freedoms  so  often  mentioned  is  "freedom  of  choice".  So  it  is  my  opinion  with 
freedom  of  choice  that  the  parent,  and  in  some  instances  the  stud™t  has^ 
choice  as  to  which  school  he  will  attend  !>iuuent,  nas  a 

benlfits^^''^"^       ^^"''^"'^  "'^  ^"""^'^  *°  ^'^""^  educational 
I  think  that  as  a  citizen,  taxpayer,  and  parent  I  should  have  the  rieht  and 
for'i^vchifd.''  °'       """"'^       educational  benefits  Will  go 

lmie^mH!.tinr.?f"""°""'  *°       ''^  "  taxpayer,- and  parent  not  to 

a  non!pibHc  school   "  '  ^"'^"^      ^^Id  in 

I  believe  the  state  should  recognize  the  fact  that  as  a  parent,  I  have  the  rieht 
finn  o^^Hr  *°  <^,d»««te  niy  child  according  to  what  I  believe  is  the  best  educa- 
the  whofe  ch"ld.    "  ^"^  "''^"'^  developmlnfof 

nrSJ'TccT        ^-f^  ^H^.^^^  P''^^"*^      """-public  school  child  is  in  a 

I  believe  that  unless  we  educate  the  whole  man.  we  have  no  education  at  all 
So  as  you  can  see  by  my  last  statement,  why  I  made  my  choicS  that  t hfno^ 
public  school  was  the  best  way  to  educate  my  child. 

Senator  Pell.  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Langhammer 
Mr  Laxghammer.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
permitting  me  to  speak  and  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
indicate  that  I  speak  basically  not  as  a  professional  as  most  of  our 
predecessors  have  spoken,  but  as  an  individual,  as  a  voter,  a  tax- 
payer and  a  parent  I  would  like  to  mention  tha '  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Warkick-North  Kingston-East  Greenwich  Regional  Catholic 
bchool  board.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Bishop  Rjnricks  Council  and 
i  think  this  would  indicate  at  least  our  interest  and  involvement  in 
education. 

Now  then  how  do  people  like  myself  feel  about  the  educational  pic- 
ture? We  believe,  simply  stated,  that  all  students  are  entitled  to  fair 
and  ]ust  distribution  of  the  educational  tax  dollar.  Regardless  of  race, 
color  or  religion,  and  regardless  of  whether  they  attend  a  public  or  a 
nonpublic  school,  they  are  all  individual  student  citizens  entitled  to 
equitable  treatment. 

The  law  states  that  all  children  up  to  a  certain  age  must  attend  an 
accredited  school.  Let  us  note  that  the  schools  which  have  been  ac- 
credited include  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  Presumably  this 
means  that  parents  have  a  choice  as  to  w^hich  school  their  children 
will  attend.  But  do  they  really?  Any  system  of  choice  which  results 
in  receiving  or  not  receiving  a  share  of  the  educational  tax  dollar  and 
the  accompanying  educational  benefits  depending  on  how  that  choice 
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is  exercised  is  a  liollow  sham.  A  clioice  like  tliat  is  no  clioice.  And,  it  is 
most  unfair  to  tell  people,  "If  you  don't  like  it,  send  your  children 
to  a  public  school."  This  is  choice  ? 

A  community  where,  for  instance,  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  is  $800  or  $900  annually,  or  whatever,  and  where 
the  per  pupil  cost  to  that  same  community  of  educating  students  in 
its  nonpublic  schools  is  zero,  is  not  running  an  equitable  establishment. 
It  is  just  as  wrong  to  consider  public  school  students  a  privileged  class 
as  to  consider  the  nonpublic  school  segment  privileged.  The  educa- 
tional tax  dollar  and  educational  benefits  are  for  all  students. 

Why  hideed  do  we  send  our  childrai  to  nonpublic  schools?  It  is 
not  that  we  consider  nonpublic  schools  better  or  superior;  we  consider 
that  many  public  school  systenis  are  excellent.  But,  we  do  have  our 
own  ideas  as  to  just  wiiat  constitutes  "total  education,"  Total  educa- 
tion consists  of  not  just  course  content  alone,  but  course  content  plus 
values.  Course  content  by  itself  is  sterile.  The  larger  framework  in- 
volves the  whole  person,  a  creature  who  is  moral  as  well  as  mental 
and  physical. 

A  public  schools  system  which  shivers  and  shakes  at  the  thought  of 
a  daily  prayer  is  not  going  to  care  much  beyond  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  So,  we  e.xercise  our  choice  hiherent  in  our  role  as  parents, 
and  chose  nonpublic  schools.  We  want  our  children  to  be  knowledge- 
able in  what  we  consider  a  moral  context.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  let 
Godlmpinge  on  the  educational  process.  After  all,  He  impinges  on  our 
very  lives.  Do  we  seek  benefits  or  financial'  aid  for  any  particular 
scliools?  Definitely  not.  We  think  it  is  a  serious  error  to  seek  specific 
benefits  or  financial  aid  for  Catholic  schools,  for  instance,  or  for  Luth- 
eran schools,  or  whatever.  We  know  all  about  separation  of  church  and 
state.  We  do  not  seek  aid  for  any  particular  schools,  nor  do  we  .seek 
benefits  exclusively  for  certain  children  of  any  specific  religion  or 
group.  We  seek  this  aid  and  benefits  for  all  students. 

Let's  pose  a  question.  Let's  suppose  that  this  "fair  shake"  for  all 
students  results  in  the  continuation  and  existence  of  certain  nonpublic 
schools  which  might  otherwise  have  to  close*  because  of  their  present 
inability  to  cope  with  the  teacher-salaiy  problem.  Is  this  such  an  evil 
thing?  Should  we  instead  continue  the  pi-esent  unfair  distribution  of 
the  educational  tax  dollar?  Do  we  want  the  inevitable  result,  the  ulti- 
mate disallusioii  of  the  nonpublic  school  system?  Shall  we  deliberately 
seek  the  resultant  overloading  of  the  public  school  system?  Would  we 
welcome  the  tax  increases  which  would  then  result?  A  little  side  ob- 
servation is  hi  order  here.  We  parents  of  nonpublic  schoolcliildren  are 
not  seeking  these  benefits  for  our  children  because  we  stand  to  person- 
ally gain.  Let  it  be  noted  that  if  the  current  trend  conthiues  and  more 
and  more  nonpublic  schools  close  down,  our  children  will  then  be  at- 
tending the  i)uDlic  schools^  we  will  personally  be  freed  from  the  present 
burden  of  tuition,  and  any  tax  increase  which  would  materialize  as  the 
result  of  the  increased  public  school  load  would,  in  our  own  cases,  be 
more  than  offset  by  our  savings  in  tuition.  So  in  the  long  run,  if  things 
continue  as  they  are,  we  come  out  ahead  financially. 

Let  us  therefore  repeat,  we  are  actively  seeking  this  equalization  of 
benefits  because  all  students  are  entitled  to  them,  and  they  are  not  pres- 
ently receiving  them. 
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But  back  to  our  mam  line  of  thought  Should  we,  as  we  are  askin- 
continue  the  present  unfair  system  with  its  chaos,'  or  should  we  act 
in  a  wise,  prudent,  practicaK  even  self-serving  manner  and  a<rree  to 
a  inore  just  system  of  distribution  of  the  educational  dollar?  Even 
It  It  does  continue  in  existaiice  the  nonpublic  school  system?  We\l 
be  gettinnr  a  bargain  for  our  money.  Many  nonpublic  schools,  ineetincr 
n  ^!:inTp  ^''^  «P^>«ting  at  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $300 

lonn  Compare  this  with  some  public  school  svstein  cost  of  $800 

w  1  ^^^^  arithmetic  compelling? 

AAe  leave  it  to  legal  people  to  find  legally  acceptable  means  of  ac- 
complishing what  we  are  looking  for.  However  attained,  the  end  result 
we  seek  is  this:  there  should  be  a  simple  means  of  channelin<^  to  each 
child  the  educational  tax  dollai-sto  which  he  is  entitled,  in  some  prac- 
tical form  which  will  make  it  easy  for  him  to  transmit  to  the  school 
he  IS  attending.  Note  that  this  would  cover  all  students.  Why  discrimi- 
nated ihe  student  is  the  one  being  educated,  these  are  Ins  benefits 
not  the  school's  He  bring  his  voucher,  or  whatever,  to  school,  be  it 
.Vm  ^'l^^T^r"P"l^".^^^*-  wron-  with  that?  The  precedent  exists, 

ihe  {jl  bill  ^^•hlch  originated  during  World  War  II  has  seen  many, 
many  students  attending  seminaries  juul  private  schools  and  payin<r 
for  with  taxpjiyers-  money.  The  word  voucher  is  used  only  as  an  exani^ 
pie.  lax  credits  or  any  other  acceptable  solution  would  be  just  as  efiec- 
tive.  Ihe  President  s  Commission  on  Nonpublic  School  Education  is  at 
this  very  moment  finalizing  their  findings  on  this  matter. 

In  summary,  the  benefits  accrue  to  the  student,  not  the  school.  The 
educational  tax  dollar  is  for  educating  the  child.  The  sehool  chosen 
IS  incidental.  And  let's  not  cloud  the  issue  by  saying,  "But,  but,  it's 
a  religious  school/-  The  principles  don't  change:  The  student  is  en- 
titled to  his  share  of  the  tax  dollar,  and  the  parent  has  a  fi*ee  choice  of 
the  school  his  child  attends.  Do  we  i-eally  mean  this  or  is  it  a  lot  of 
pius  malarkey  ?  Xonpublic  schools  do  inject  an  element  of  competition 
into  the  educational  picture.  We  would  hesitate  to  think  that  there  are 
people  who  fear  this  competition,  or  who  would  seek  a  monopoly  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Let  the  re.searchei-s  and  statisticians  look  into  how  other  countries 
handle  this  situation.  They  may  become  quite  interested  in  what  they 
find  is  going  on  in  Canada  or  in  various  European  countries.  Perhaps 
we  can  take  a  page  from  their  book.  Meanwhile  we  arc  not  treating  our 
students  fairly.  Let's  do  so.  Let/s  not  make  an  orphan  out  of  the  non- 
public .school  student.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 

Senator  Pku>.  Thank  you. 

(The  pi-epared  statement  of  ^Ir.  Langhammer  follows:) 
Prepared  Statement  ok  Mr.  A.nton  B.  Lanouammer,  Warwick,  n.I. 

We  Iwlieve.  simply  .stated,  tlmt  nU  .student.*?  are  entitled  to  fair  and  just  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  educational  tax  dollar.  Regardless  of  race,  color  or  religion,  and 
roKanUess  of  whctlior  tliey  attend  a  publle  or  a  non-public  school,  they  are  all 
individual  .student  citizens  ontitleil  to  equitable  treatment. 

The  law  states  that  all  children  up  to  a  certain  age  nnist  attend  an  accredited 
school.  Let  us  note  that  the  schools  which  have  been  accredited  include  both 
p  iblic  and  nonpublic  schooKs,  Presumably  thi.s  means  that  parents  have  a  choice 
a.  to  which  .school  their  children  will  attend.  But  do  tliey.  really?  Any  sy.stem  of 
choice  which  results  in  receiving  or  not  receiving  a  share  of  the  educational  tax 
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dollar  Mild  the  accompanying  ediicatioiinl  ben  el  its  depending  on  how  that  choice 
is  exercised  is  a  hollow  sham.  A  choice  like  that  is  ?to  choice.  And  it  is  most 
iinfair  to  tell  people,  "If  you  doift  like  it,  send  yonr  children  to  a  public  school." 
This  is  choice? 

A  community  where,  for  instance,  the  pcr-pupil  cost  of  education  in  the  public 
schools  is  §800  or  $900  anmmlly,  or  whatever,  and  where  the  pcr-pupil  cost  to 
that  same  community  of  educating  .students  in  its  non-public  schools  is  y.ero.  is 
not  running  an  equitable  estublishment.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  consider  public 
school  students  a  privileged  class  as  to  con.sidcr  the  non-public  school  .segment 
privileged.  The  ediicational  tax  dollar  and  educational  l)enefits  are  for  qU 
students. 

Why  indeed  do  we  send  our  children  to  non-public  .schools?  It  is  not  that  we 
consider  non-public  schools  better  or  suiwrior;  we  concede  that  many  public 
school  systems  are  excellent.  Ihtt^  we  do  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  just  what  con- 
.^ititutes  "total  education".  Total  education  consists  of  not  just  course  content 
alone,  but  courac  content  plua  tniluc:s.  Cour.se  content  by  itself  is  sterile.  The 
larger  framework  involves  the  whole  i)er.son,  a  creature  who  is  moral  as  well 
as  mental  and  physical.  And  a  iJublie  school  system  which  shivers  and  shakes 
at  the  thought  of  a  daily  prayer  (this  in  a  God-centered  society!)  is  not  going 
to  care  much  beyond  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

So,  we  e.xerci.<;e  our  choice,  inherent  in  our  role  as  parents,  and  choose  non- 
public schools.  We  want  our  children  to  be  knowledgeable  hi  what  we  consider 
a  moral  context.  We  are  not  asbauied  to  let  God  impinge  on  the  educational  proc- 
ess. After  all.  He  impinges  on  our  very  lives.  (Uellect,  if  you  will,  on  how  many 
I)eople  became  ''up-tight"  about  the  words  *'under  God"  being  included  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.) 

Do  we  seek  Iwiielits  or  "iinnncial  aid"  for  any  particular  schoolsV  Delinitely 
not.  We  think  it  is  a  serious  error  to  seek  .<;peeific  benefits  or  Ihiancial  aid  for 
Catholie  schools,  for  instance,  or  for  Lutheran  schools,  or  whatever.  We  know 
all  about  separation  of  church  and  state.  We  do  not  seek  aid  for  any  particiilar 
schools,  nor  do  we  seek  beneJits  exclusively  for  certain  children  of  any  sped  tic 
religion  or  group.  We  seek  this  aid  and  benefits  for  aJl  studctiis. 

Lot*s  pose  a  question.  Let\s  supiw.se  that  this  *'fair  shake'*  for  all  students 
results  in  the  continuation  in  existence  of  certain  non-public  schools  which  might 
otherwi.*<e  have  to  close,  becaii.^^e  of  their  present  inability  to  cope  with  the  teaclier- 
.salary  problem.  Is  this  such  an  evil  thing? 

Should  we  instead  continue  the  present  unfair  distribution  of  the  educational 
tax  dollar?  Do  we  want  the  inevitable  result,  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the 
non-public  school  sy.stemV  Shall  we  deliberately  seek  the  resultant  overloading 
of  the  public  school  system?  Would  we  welcome  the  tax  increa.ses  which  would 
then  result? 

A  little  .side  observation  is  hi  order  here.  Wo  parents  of  non-public  school  chil- 
dren are  not  seeking  the.se  benefits  for  our  children  because  we  stand  to  per- 
sonally gain.  Let  it  be  noted  that  if  the  current  trend  continues  and  more  and  more 
non-public  schools  close  down,  our  children  will  then  be  attending  the  public 
school.*^,  we  will  personally  be  freetl  from  the  present  burden  of  tuition,  and  any 
tax  increase  which  would  materialize  as  the  result  of  the  increased  public  school 
load  would,  in  our  own  case.s,  be  more  than  offset  by  our  savings  in  tuition.  So  in 
the  long  run,  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  we  come  out  ahead  financially.  Let 
us  therefore  repeat,  we  are  actively  seeking  this  equalization  of  benefits  because 
all  .*<tudents  are  entitled  to  them*  and  they  are  not  presently  receiving  them. 

But  hack  to  our  main  line  of  thought.  Should  we,  as  we  were  asking,  continue 
the  present  unfair  system  with  its  ultimate  chao.s.  or  should  we  act  in  a  wise, 
prudent  practical,  even  self-.*«rving,  manner  and  agree  to  a  more  just  .system  of 
distribution  of  the  educational  dollar?  Kven  if  it  docs  continue  in  existence  the 
non-public  school  sy.stemV 

We'd  be  getting  a  bargain  for  our  money.  Many  non-i)ul)lic  schools,  meeting  all 
accreditation  standards,  are  operating  at  a  per-impil  cost  of  $300  or  $400.  Com- 
pare this  with  .some  public  scliool  system  costs  of  $800  or  $000  or  more.  Lsn*t  the 
arithmetic  coiuiiellingV 

We  leave  it  to  legal  people  to  find  legally  acceptable  means  of  accomplishing 
what  we  are  looking  for.  However  attained,  the  end  result  we  seek  is  this:  There 
.should  be  a  .simple  means  of  channeling  to  each  child  the  educational  tax  dollars 
to  whicU      if{  entitled,  in  some  practical  form  which  will  make  it  easy  for  him 


to  transmit  it  to  tbe  school  he  is  attending.  Kote  that  this  would  cover  all  stu- 
dents. Why  difieriminateV  The  student  is  the  one  being  educated,  these  are  his 
benefits,  not  the  school's.  He  brings  his  voucher,  or  whatever,  to  school,  be  it 
public  or  non-pubhc.  Whafs  wrong  with  thatV  The  precedent  exists.  The  G.I. 
Bill  which  originated  during  World  War  II  has  seen  many,  many  students  at- 
tending seminaries  and  private  schools  and  paying  for  it  with  taxpayer's  money. 

(The  word  "voucher'  'is  used  only  as  an  example.  Tax  credits  or  any  other 
acceptable  solution  would  be  just  as  effective.  The  Presidents'  Commission  on 
Non-Public  School  Education  is  at  this  very  moment  finalizing  their  findings  on 
this  matter.) 

In  summary,  the  benefits  accrue  to  the  studaity  not  the  school.  The  educational 
tax  dollar  is  for  edxtcatiny  the  child.  The  school  ehosen  is  ineidental.  And  let's 
not  cloud  the  issue  by  saying,  "Put,  but,  it's  a  religious  school."  The  principles 
don't  change :  the  student  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  tax  dollar,  and  the  parent 
has  a  free  choice  of  the  sciiool  his  child  attends.  Do  we  really  mean  this,  or  is  it 
a  lot  of  pious  malarkey  V 

Xon-public  schools  do  inject  an  element  of  competition  into  the  educational 
picture.  We  would  hesitate  to  think  that  there  are  iwople  who  fear  this  competi- 
tion, or  who  would  .seek  a  monoiwly  in  the  field  of  education. 

Let  the  researehers  and  statisticians  look  into  how  other  countries  handle 
this  situation.  They  nmy  become  quite  interested  in  what  they  find  is  going  on  in 
Canada,  or  in  various  European  countries.  Perhaps  we  can  take  a  page  from  their 
book.   

Meanwhile,  we  are^not  treating  our  students  fairly.  Let's  do  so!  Let's  not 
make  an  "orphan"  outibf  the  non-public  school  student! 

Senator  Pkll.  Who  would  like  to  be  next? 

Mi's.  Lekoley.  I  speak  mostly  as  a  parent  and  I  feel  as  though  what 
I  have  to  say  has  already  been  said  but  I  do  want  to  briii<r  out  one 
point  and  that  is  a  constitutional  question.  The  Constitution  states 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  establishing  a  State  religion,  and 
that  it  shall  not  prevent  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Now  this  very  sim- 
ply states  that  Congi'ess  should  not  support  with  tax  moneys  or  in 
any  other  manner  a  particular  relijrion:  nor  should  tliey  prevent  by 
force  of  law  or  a  citimrs  participation  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
his  choice.  To  read  anything  else  into  this  amendment  is  tampering 
with  the  clear  intent  of  our  forefathers  who  wrote  these  laws  and  knew 
full  well  what  they  were  doiijg  liaving  been  oppressed  under  the  tyr- 
anny that  an  established  State  religion  can  impose  upon  its  people. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  currently  under  discussion.  Is  it  consti- 
tutional to  grant  money  in  the  form  of  a  voucher  to  a  child  attending 
a  nonpublic  school  of  his  parents'  choice.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only 
discriminatory  but  unconstitutional  not^to  grant  him  the  fruits  of  his 
parents'  taxation.  Cities  and  towns,  the  Federal  Government,  and  now 
the  State  taxes  all  of  its  people.  A  portion  of  this  tax  money  is  set 
aside  for  education.  One  would  assume  that  each  citizen  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  State  and  thus  when  it  portions  out  this  tax  money 
set  aside  for  education,  that  it  has  all  of  its  citizens  in  mind.  The 
Government  itself  has  set  the  precedent  for  this  in  the  GI  bill  which 
granted  tax  money  to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  the 
school  of  his  choice,  public  or  nonpublic.  The  presence  of  a  religious 
symbol  on  the  classroom  wall,  the  wealth  of  the  child's  parents,  or  the 
church  he  attends  should  have  no  bearing  in  ^^ranting  to  that  child 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  justice.  The  State  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  parent  has  the  right  to  educate  his  child  according  to  what  his 
conscience  dictates  and  yet  when  he  avails  himself  of  this  right,  he  is 
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then  finnnciiilly  punished  so  to  speak.  It  might  be  interesting  to  inter- 
ject at  this  point  a  little  personal  note.  It  costs  our  family  approxi- 
mately $1,500  per  year  to  educate  our  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 
If  all  these  schools  were  closed  tomorrow,  and  all  these  children  were 
now  sent  to  the  public  schools  and  the  tax  rate  had  to  double  or  even 
triple  to  meet  the  costs,  our  family  woidd  be  saving  money  but  I  can 
tell  you  quite  certainly  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  angry  taxpayers. 
Everyone  today  is  tax  conscious.  This  might  provoke  a  little  serious 
thought  on  the  subject.  I  would  defer  now  to  Mi-s.  Hewitt. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lef  olev. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Lefoley  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mrs.  Gloria  Lefoley 

Senator  Pell,  Members  of  the  Kducntioii  Hearing,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen*  tlie 
Constitution  states  tlint  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  establishing  a  state  religion, 
and  that  it  sliaU  not  prevent  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

Now  tins  very  simply  states  tliat  Congress  should  not  support  with  tax  monies 
or  in  any  other  manner  a  particular  religion;  nor  should  they  prevent  by  force 
or  law  n  citizen's  participation  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  choice.  To  read 
anything  else  into  this  amendment  is  tampering  with  the  clear  intent  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  wrote  these  laws  and  knew  full  well  what  thoy  were  doing  having 
been  oppressed  under  the  tyranny  that  an  established  state  religion.can  impose 
upon  its  people. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  currently  under  diseussion.  Is  it  constitutitonal  to 
grant  tax  monieM  in  the  form  of  a  voucher  to  a  child  attending  a  non-publie 
school  of  his  parents'  choieo. 

In  niy  opinion,  it  is  not  only  discrinjinatory  but  unconstitutional  NOT  to  grant 
him  the  fruits  of  his  parents'  taxation.  Cities  and  towns,  the  fedora  1  government, 
ami  .;ow  the  state  taxes  all  of  its  people.  A  portion  of  this  tax  money  is  set  aside 
for  education.  One  would  assume  that  eaeh  citizen  is  of  equal  iniiK)rtance  to  the 
state  and  thus  when  it  portions  out  this  tax  money  set  aside  for  education,  that 
it  has  all  of  its  citizens  in  mind. 

The  government  itself  has  set  the  precedent  for  this  in  the  G.I.  Bill  which 
granted  tax  nmney  to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  the  sehool  of 
his  choice,  publie  or  non-public. 

The  presence  of  a  religious  symbol  on  the  classroom  wall,  the  vi'ealth  of  the 
chiUrs  parent's  or  the  church  he  attends  should  have  no  bearing  in  granting  to 
that  child  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  justice.  The  state  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  parent  has  the  right  to  educate  his  child  according  to  what  his  conscience 
dictates  and  yet  when  he  avails  himself  of  this  right,  he  is  then  financially  pun- 
ished so  to  speak. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  interject  at  this  imint  a  little  persoiml  note.  It  costs 
our  family  approximately  .?1(500.00  per  year  to  educate  our  children  in  non-public 
sehools.  If  all  these  schools  were  closed  tomorrow,  ami  all  those  children  were 
now  sent  to  the  public  school  and  the  tax  rate  had  to  double  or  even  triple  to  meet 
the  cost,  our  family  would  be  saving  money  but  I  can  tell  you  quite  certainly  that 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  angry  taxpayers.  Everyone  today  is  tax  conscience.  This 
might  provoke  a  little  serious  thought  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  K  s'lTT,  I  urn  Mrs.  Shirley  Hewitt,  a  lay  teacher  in  the  paro- 
chial school  and  a  parent  of  four  children  currently  enrolled  in  War- 
wick schools.  As  a  taxpayer  to  the  city  of  Warwick  to  thetune  of  $2,200 
because  of  bnsiness  and  a  husband  who  is  actively  engaged  in  support- 
ing public  education  by  sitting  in  on  a  committee  for  the  construction 
of  public  schools,  a  member  of  the  Warwick  Catholic  Kegional  Coun- 
cil and  as  you  can  see,  like  many  other  Catholic  paraits,  actively  in- 
volved in  the  Catholic  education  picture  and  dedicated  to  its  continua- 
tion. T  can  only  relate  to  the  statement  that  has.been  made  in  suppoit 
of  aid  to  nonpublic  education  and  mostlj'  after  teaching  in  the  public 
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"S'TiLfof '"h  """^  "i  the  Catholic  school  sysfen,  from  tlm  point 
n  lon.,  IS  produced,  I  believe  that  after 

a  long  histor\  of  education  and  the  civilization  we  speak  of  that  we 

f  t       If  'r  ^  'f      ■I'' '      '1'!'"^     considered.  I  think  we  are  seeing 
0  H«ultof  not  considernig  this  type  of  education  in  the  drug  culture 
mtroclnced  n>to  the  country.  Children  nnist  have  values,  nn.rt  have  i 
sense  of  continuity.  Parents  have  a  primary  duty  of  educa  ion  foJ 

0  "no,;;^?  Z  "'"^  I  ^"^^'^  '^4;^g''t  ^°  P'=^ce  then,  in  the  hai  cl 
CO,  t  n  u^n    f  trust.  They  must  have  people  who  will 
tontinue  to  i-ola  e  the  parents  first  elfoi-t.  It  is  well  known  that  chil- 

f,KT(Vw:,5 of  li  ^?[°"P.";!it"'l«s /"Kl  they  a,-e  vulne^lble  ?S  at;!- 
tucK'S,  w  a>  s  of  life  and  aie  influenced  bv  adults  like  teachers. 

.Many,  n,ai,y  subjects  such  as  .social  studies,  histoiy.  litei-atuie  are 
it  0 hikl';?;!^"  hT^  I'"'  .nstn,cto,  s'  viewpoints  co.nes  ac,-oss.  Let's  fS  e 
It  childre  ,-s  attitudes  are  often  caught  ,-atl,er  than  taught.  It  is  really 
a  rei)ud,:Uioi,  of  basic  l,ui„an  feelings  to  refuse  to  make  it  possible  for 
;  i,lli!':"!'ir*^.c-r-f/'l°''"  Tl'e  principles  of  self  dis- 

cfc,x;£te:s.^^^^^^ 

Tibofli'fcTnf         ^""l'  ^f'^'  °*       community  leade,-s  in 

?.nnfin    /  T  °^  "oiipublic  education  and  I  think  we  will 

1  d  T  i  l-  1  ''  f'^  If  some  way  can  be  found  to  provide  for  funds 
'ei  er.  nV  II  P^'-s?"?  prejudice  and  work  for  the 

As  a  teacher  I  inight  have  some  information  that  vou  inio-ht  find 
interesting  regarding  the  practical  application  of  the. 'three  ftle  pro 

SdlcSn  f  fo-o f 'J  '-T  Education  'theSSics 

ulletin  for  1909-10(0  which  indicates  that  statewide  the  average  cost 

share  is  ^202,  and  the  I<  ederal  Government's  share  is  $26 

f  f        the  Federal  funding  at  this  point  is  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  total  educational  budget  in  this  state.  ' 

•  MT^lTpi!!.V'\'^''''''.'}'  talking  about? 

•Ui-S-JlKwrrr.  Across  the  State  generally 
beiiator  Pkll.  I  think  we  fund  about  7  percent. 

titt  TT,»n T:  ?^^'»  school,  projects  such  as  libraries  by 
i!ll!i?.vrnf /i'^'l"'"','""^'''"'-  f""'^''  ""'^ this  way  the  school  must 
ffA  f  c  rf-f  ''ttt'^'^"  the  school  in  order  t6  have  additional 
^nm  ! ff;  el  ?  programs,  in  many  instances,  individual  school 
cmnmittees  have  not  consulted  for  there  has  not  been  communication 
within  the  nonpublic  sector  and  the  public  sector  and  this  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  reason  many  schools  have  not  participated  in  this 
t>pe  of  program.  In  title  I  many  of  thorn  are  tied  into  underprivileged 
groups.  AVe  had  special  services  in  our  school  last  year  and  many  of 
them  were  underprivileged  but  because  they  did  "not  live  in  areas 
designated  as  underprivileged,  simply  could  not  get  the  funds,  so  I 
won  d  say  any  additional  funding  under  these  title  programs  really 
would  not  serve  otir  problem  at  this  point.  I  thank  you  for  listenin""' 
to  us.  ■ 
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Senator  Pkll.  T  appreciate  your  saying  tliut.  T  i-ealizc  tliis  is  why 
tin's  session  is  being  held,  to  determine  what  degree  of  help  theso 
programs  wonld  be.  I  sec  from  youi-  faces  that  T  met  several  of  you 
last  week  at  IMshop  Hendricksoii  High  School  1  don't  want  to  soinul 
too  glum  but  the  law  is  as  it  is  and  we  have  to  work  within  that  law. 
Maybe  as  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  the  Presidents  ConnnissioJi 
and  his  words  and  working  together,  we  can  try  and  come  up  with  a  new 
ap))roach  and  this  will  also  come  out  of  this  heai-ing  which  really 
are  the  only  hearings  beinir  held  in  the  country  on  the  subject 

As  to  the  President's  Connnission.  since  Mrs.  Loffredo  asked,  the 
i-epoi't  of  the  President's  Connnission  is  suppose  to  come  out  in  jNIarch 
and  the  final  repoit  is  supposed  to  come  in  tfune.  but  that  is  the  present 
status  of  it.  We  don't  know  wlu*,t  itsays.  I  know  the  administration  is  a 
little  concerned  because  after  the  words  of  the  Pi-esident  tlien  it  came 
to  implementing  these  words  and  when  we  had  the  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington it  proved  quite  diflicult  to  got  the  administration  to  come  up  at 
that  time  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  a  position  on  how  they 
could  lielp. 

Mrs.  IlKwirr,  Well,  we  appreciate  you  holding  these  heuinngs.  We 
arc  hopeful  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  help  and  we  believe  strongly 
in  this  cause. 

(The  prepared  statemer.t  of  Mi-s.  Hewitt  follows :) 
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Rol«  of  Hon-Publio  KduoatlAn  In  R.I. 

Ptranti  have  th«  primary  duty  of  aduoatlng  their  ohlld- 
ran.  Tha  availability  of  public  and  non-publio  schools  has 
givan  parents  in  R.I.  a  ohoioa  in  fulfilling  their  primary 
obligation.  They  are  able  to  plaoe  their  children  in  the 
hands  of  people  whose  philosophy  they  know  and  trust  -  peopli 
who  erlll  expose  their  children  to  ideas  and  values  and  form  ; 
character  in  a  way  that  will  reinforce  the  efforts  of  parent 

It  is  well  known  that  children  are  formed  by  peer  group 
attitudes  and  that  they  are  vulnerable,  to  attitudes  and  waysj 

of  life  of  influential  adults  *  like  teachers.    Many  school  I 

I 

subjects  are  value  oriented  -  subjects  such  as  social  studiejj, 
history,  literature.    Tht»  instructor's  viewpoint  usually 
comes  across.    Atheism,  naturalism,  humanish,  secularism  are. 
all  philosophies  permeating  public  education.    Movements  are 
on  foot  to  take  parental  privileges  away  from  parents  by 
compulsory  child  care  centers.    Rising  costs  are  forcing 

many  non*public  schools  out  of  business.    A  monopoly  in  ed-  i 

1 

u oat ion  would  make  it  impossible  for  parents  to  exercise 
choice  in  the  matte:;'  of  education.  It's  a  refutation  of 
basic  human  freedoms. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  private  enterprise  can 
usually  produce  more  for  less.    This  has  been  true,  of..*any 
non-public  schools  in  R.I.  -  with  a  resultant  tax  saviti^ 
for  all  Rhode  Islanders.    It  makes  practical  sense  to 

^===:=::==:=^  ^  

i 
i 
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support  nonpublic  aduoation  in  R*I«    Closing  of  non-publio  - 

sohools  will  rssult  in  tsrrible  overorc  tding  in  already^  || 

9tr999  fillsd  publio  olassrooms*  Many  public  aohools  ars  i 
currsntly  in  a  state  of  physical  collapse  through  Tandallsm«:| 

Classrooms  are  being  disrupted  by  undisciplinedi  probleia  |j 

children  with  teschers  unable  to  enforce  order  because  of  | 

lack    of  support  from  administrators  and  parente.    How  1 

will  children  ISAmT    Parente  nust  have  a  choice    of  schoolsJ 

» 

and  atmosphere*  Society  needs  their  graduatee*  j 
Prlnciplee  of  8elf<»discipline|  responsibility  to  self  i 
and  sooietyi  accountability  to  divine  authority  which  doa-  j 
inate  much  non-public  education  uphold  the  highest  tradition^ 
of  Americanism*  Reports  such  aa  the  Oreely-Roaei  Report  in  \ 
the  60*8  show  that  naroohial  schools,  for  instance,  produce  j 
less  bigoted,  more  open-mliided  indlYiduals,  The  child<s  j 
image  of  ^ilt  1;?  detehoindd  in  large  measure  by  how  othere  j 

treat  him*    Religious  oriented  schools  value  the  individi::al-l 

I 

stress  hie  formation  -  build  towards  that  self-discipline  j 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  true  learning*    Vhen  a  child 
understands  his  reeponsibilities  in  relation  to  self  -  to 
others*  to  Ood  th#n  he  is  ready  to  begin  contributing  to 
others*    The  govemmsnt  is  intsrested  and  concerned  in  the 
drug  problem*    Funds  are  being  sought  for  rehabilitiation*  | 
Why  not  prevent  the  problem  by  working  on  the  whole  person  «| 
by  helping  hia  from  the  beginning  to  know  his  reason  for  j 
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btlng  •  his  ptirpoae  In  lift*   The  only  drug  rehablllUtlon 

programs  that  havs  suooeedvd  ara  baa\>d  on  theaa  prlnolplaa,  ' 
Thert  la  ouch  ulk  »bout  "accounUblUty*',  "laok  of  prlda* 
In  workitanehlp  •  rallgloua  bsead  eduontlon  aakaa  tha  Individual 
accountlbla  to  the  highest  authority  Ood. 

;iany  or  our  community  leaders  In  .v:,l,  sre  producta  of 
non-rubllc  educatioii*    All  of  aoclety         continue  to 
benefit  if  aoae  way  oan  be  found  to  provide  funds  for 
the  continued  existence    of  non-publlo  edc.catlon  In  R»I. 
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Senator  Pkij..  Ti:erc  is  no  question  that  (he  adniir'-^tratioii  Nvants  to 
hclj).  tiic  Congress  wants  to  liol^).  it  is  the qix^st ion  xn  I.ow  nyo  can  do  it 
and  Nvhetlier  we  cni)  do  it.  Otir  final  nieinboV  of  the  panel  is  .>ri*.  Robert 
P;  5rolan. 

Mr.  Bkoi.ax.  Thank  you. 

Most  of  what  is  in  my  speech  has  been  covered. 

Senator  Piai«  I  hehcve  1  already  have  tlie  bei.efit  of  your  views  o^ 
Wednesday  night  as  well. 

Mr.  Bkolax.  That  is  correct. 

Sonic  3-ears  ago,  my  father  gave  n^c  an  indication  tl^it  he  folt  I 
would  wind  upon  the  wroijjr  sidcof  In  -  road,  instead  of  thah  hep-Iani 
in  front  of  a  conirrcssional  cojnniictcc  and  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity. 1  hope  my  father  is  watching. 

I  believe  that  wc  have  a  moral  obligatif>n  to  support  the  education  of 
all  children.  On  tijis  basis*  1  have  paid  a  share  of  my  taxes  toward  edu- 
cational needs  prior  to  my  children  reaching  school  age,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  nry  obligation  to  su]>por'r  educucion  of  chiklreu  long 
aner  my  own  eUiulren  nave  completed  their  own  education.  Iliave  no 
quan\  with  this  concept.  A  basic  reason  why  the  United  Jit:it*.o  pkmu- 
taiiis  its  position  of  leadei*ship  in  the  world  today  is  an  educated  citi- 
zen 17.  But.  I  also  believe  in  freedom  of  choice  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  therefore  chose  nonpublic  school  education  for  my 
children  because  it  is  my  choice,  and  is  my  choice  based  on  the  dictates 
of  my  conscience.  I  .see  no  reason  why  my  children  should  be  discrim- 
inated against  by  not  receiving  some  share  of  the  tax  dollars  Tarn  pay- 
ing to  .support  education.  If.  as  a  taxpaying  voter,  inv  family  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  police  and  fire  protection  which  niy  tax* dollar:? 
purchase  why  am  I  denied  a  share  of  the  educationaf  benefits  ali;o 
purchased  with  these  same  tax  dollar*?? 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assun)e  that  if  all  the  nor.i)ublic  schools 
are  forced  to  close  the  increase  in  taxes  for  all  taxpayer.^  to  .supi.ort 
the  total  educational  needs  will  be  tremendously  increased.  Kven 
though  this  be  true*  from  a  pei'.sonal  standpoint,  I  Will  gain  because  a 
proportionate  increase  in  my  taxes  will  be  more  than  ollset  by  my 
Savings  in  tuition*  transportation,  and  so  forth.  I  point  out  the  above 
to  indicate  that  my  basic  interest  in  retaining  this  fieedom  of  choice  is 
not  nr^*.ivated  by  ma tof!::! selfishness. 

At  pi'esent,  we  who  chose  xionpublic  school  education  are  ^lot  being 
subsidiiccd  In  truth;  it  is  th<j  public  school  system  whicli  is  being 
subsidized  by  our  tax  dollars.  ITkivg  quarrerwith  the  public  school 
system.  In  fact*  I  h.ftve  no  quanel  with  education  per  se,  wii'^ther  it 
be  public  or  nonpubhc  school  systems.  ^ly  protest  is  di)'ected  against 
the  present  discriminating  practice  of*  the  State's  withholding  a  serv- 
ice iroin  my  children,  a  service  for  which  T  am  being  taxed,  and  a 
tax  which  I  am  obliged  to  •:?ny  by  h\\\\  C^uld  this  not  be  construed  'iS 
"taxation  without  represeiuntion,*'  since  1  veally  have  no  choice  ui 
the  matter? 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  unaware  of  the  impeiUiing  crisis  in  education  and  to  that  end,  has 
Ttlready  established  a  panel  on  nonp.iblic  education  to  consider  u  tax 
credit  plan  to  aid  the  parents  of  nonpublic  school  children  for  tluar 
educatioiud  expenses.  I  believe  the  time  ha^  come  to  equitatly  appor- 
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tiou  tlie  available  educational  tax  monevs  in  the  manner  for  which 
such  apportionment  must  have  originallv  been  intended.  I  cannot 
believe  otherwise.  In  the  present  atniosphei-e,  evervone  is  entitled  to 
a  college  education  and  I  don't  quarrel  with  that,  1  would  like  to  see 
them  get  a  1  the  education  that  they  can.  I  remember  when  I  went 
to  college  there  were  three  waj's  in  which  you  went.  You  either  were 
fortunate  and  had  your  parents  pay  your  wiiv,  if  not  vou  liad  a 
scholai-ship  or  otherwise  you  worked  your  way  through.  But,  in  no  case 
was  a  taxpayer  ever  asked  to  directly  hand  vou  money  to  subsidize  vour 
college  education,  I  am  not  saying  they  weren't  subsidized  throuirh 
other  means  but  the  taxpayei-s  weren't  expected  to  pav  in  anv  wav  oi- 
anybody  in  this  room  probabh\ 

Tlie  current  programs  in  effect  are  rilled  constitutional  as  I  under- 
stand. Now,  this  doesn't  necessp.rily  mean  that  the  student  would 
have  to  attend  a  State  college,  I  assume  again  he  has  the  choice.  For 
me,  if  it  is  constitutional  at  the  college  level  to  be  subsidized,  why  is 
is  unconstitutional  at  the  secondary  school  level  at  this  point!' 

Frankly,  I  don't  mind  paying  for  private  education  for  my  chil- 
dren as  long  as  I  have  the  means  to  do  it.  ^ly  taxes  are  increased  out 
of  proportion  and  my  taxes  are  increased  to  subsidize  progmnis  for 
education  but  that  robs  me  of  the  opportunity  to  send  my  own  chil- 
dren to  college.  I  can  send  strangers  children  to  college  "but  I  can't 
afford  to  send  my  own  children  to  a  school  that  in  my  good  conscience 
dictates  that  they  should  attend.  That  to  inr  is  discriniinatorv  and  I 
just  doirt  believe  that  that  is  fair.  I  don't  believe  that  that 'is  what 
our  f  orefathei-s  intended  when  they  set  up  the  present  arrangement  and 
so-called  separation. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  in  hearing  your  views  on  education  and 
the  views  of  several  other  speakei-s  ahead  of  me  and  how  strongly 
the  majorit};  do  feel  that  some  aid  is  necessary  and  liopefully  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

(Tlie.prepared  statement  of  ^Ir.  Brolan  follows:) 

PRErARKD  Statement  of  Robert  P.  Brot.ax,  Warwick,  Itl. 

Gentlemen,  I  hcUevc  that  wc  have  a  moral  obligation  to  support  the  education 
of  all  children.  On  this  basis,  I  have  paid  a  share  of  my  taxes  toward  educa- 
tional needs  prior  to  niy  children  reaching  school  age,  ami  it  will  continue  to  be 
my  obligation  to  support  edncation  of  cliildren  long  after  my  own  children  have 
completed  their  own  edncations.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  tliis  concept.  A  basic  rea- 
son why  The  United  States  maintains  it's  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
today  is  nn  edncated  citizenry. 

Bnt,  I  also  beUjve  in  Freedom  of  Choice — as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  therefore  choose  non-pnblic  school  edncalion  for  niy  children  becan.se  it  is 
my  choice,  and  it  is  my  choice  based  on  the  dictiites  of  my  conscience. 

I  see  no  reason  why  my  children  shonld  be  discriminated  against  by  not  re- 
ceiving some  share  of  the  ta.\  dollars  I  am  paying  to  snpport  edncation.  If,  as 
a  ta.v-paying  voter,  my  family  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  poUce  aid  fire  protection 
which  my  tux  dollars  purchase,  why  am  I  denied  a  share  of  the  edncational  bene- 
fits also  pnrchased  with  these  same  tax  doUarsV 

I  believe  it  is  rea.sonable  to  assume  that  if  all  the  non.pnblic  schools  are 
forced  to  close,  the  increase  in  ta.xes  for  all  taxpayers  to  support  tlie  total  ednca- 
tional needs  will  be  tremcndonsly  increased.  Even  thoiigli  this  bo  trne,  from  a 
personal  standpoint.  /  will  gain  because  a  pon>ortionate  increase  in  my  taxes  will 
be  more  tlmn  offset  by  my  savings  in  tuition,  transportation,  etc.  I  point  out  the 
above  i'  in'Vicnte  that  my  basic  interest  in  retaining  this  Freedom  of  Choice  is 
not  motivated  by  nmterial  selfishness-. 
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At  present,  we  who  choose  iiou-pubhc  school  education  are  not  being  subsi- 
dized. In  truth,  it  IS  the  public  school  system  which  is  being  subsidized  by  our 
t:ix  dollars. 

I  haw  no  quarrel  with  the  public  school  system.  In  fact,  I  have  uo  quarrel 
with  education  per  se,  whether  it  be  public  or  non-public  school  svstems. 
c,/y»  ^*^*1^P^^  '-^  directed  again.st  the  present  discriminating  pracUce  of  the 
states  withholding  u  service  from  niy  children— a  service  for  which  I  am  being 
taxed  and  a  tax  which  I  am  ohligated  to  pay  by  law.  Could  this  not  be  construed 
as  'luxation  Without  Representation",  since  I  really  have  no  choice  in  the 
niatter ? 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  unaware 
Of  the  inipeiidiiig  crises  in  education  ;ind  to  that  end.  hvs  alreadv  establislied'a  ^ 
L  auel  on  Noii^Public  Education  to  consider  a  tax  credit  plan  to  aid  the  iiarents  of 
non-piiblic  school  children  for  their  educational  expenses. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  equitably  apportion  the  available  educational 
tax  monies  in  the  manner  for  which  such  apportionment  must  have  originallv 
been  intended.  I  cannot  believe  otherwise. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  all  of  you  for  coniiii<r 
here.  ^ 

>row,  there  is  one  witness  who  made  a  special  request  that  she  be 
heard  before  the  hmcheoii  break  as  she  has  to  leave  town,  so  Mrs. 
Mildred  Stanzler  representing  the  Providence  Chapter  of  the'National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  if  3-011  would  step  forward  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MILDKED  STANZLER  REPRESENTING  THE 
PROVIDENCE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  'OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN 

Mi's.  Stax;5lei{.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  graciously  hearin<r  us'be- 
foi-e  the  recess.  This  will  be  very  brief. 

I  \vould  like  to  introduce  Mi-s.  Herman  Gross,  the  president  of  the 
Providence  Chapter  of  Jewish  Women  and  I  am  the  legislative  chair- 
man of  the  group.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  our  500  Rhode  Island  members  to  express  our 
opposition  to  any  financial  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  founded  in  1893  and 
has  380  sections  throughout  the  United  States  comprising  membership 
of  100.000  women.  The  Council  of  Women  work  in  the  public  schools 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  are  responsible  for  two  new  programs  pro- 
viding enrollment  programs  and  service  volunteers  in  a  variety  of  pre- 
school up  to  and  including  adult  education.-^  In  Khode  Island  the 
Providence  chapter  helped  to  support  and  have  given  a  grant  to  public 
school  children  who  participate  in  Rhode  Island's  School  of  Design 
Museum  and  is  extremely  active  in  urging  support  of  a  mandatory 
school  lunch  program.  Our  traditionally  strong  support  for  public 
education  is  rooted  in  our  belief  that  American  democracy  depends 
on  a  strong  system  of  public  education  to  develop  the  highest  potential 
of  the  individual.  Recognizing  the  current  financial  crisis  in  education 
and  recogni'/ing  the  public  education  is  a  national  concern  we  believe 
that  any  legishition  which  diverts  public  moneys  from  public 
education  weakens  the  public  school  system  and  could  lead  to  its 
destruction.  T\\L  is  a  main  concern  of  ours.  Nonpublic  school  educa- 
tion is  an  alternative*  that  is  available  to  some  and  no  one  wishes  to 
deprive  the  group  of  this  right.  We  are  not  antiparochial  school  but 
public  funds  cannot  be  diverted  from  public  use  at  the  expense  of  our 
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public  schools.  The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  strongh' 
conunitted  to  protect  the  principle  of  chuich  and  state.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  separation  of  church  and  state  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuous ])olitical  and  social  health  of  this  country.  Accordingly,  we 
oppose  all  proposals  which  would  allow  public  funds  to  be  used  for 
private  schools  which,  are  controlled  by  religious  institutions  be  they 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish. 

There  must  be  no  departure  from  the  basic  doctrine  of  chui'ch  and 
state  or  a  further  weakening  of  the  balance  of  separation.  To  us  the 
constitutional  and  histoi'lcal'  safeguards  of  the  separation  of  church 
a  '  state  represent  important  public  policy  which  nnist  not  be  diluted 
or  otherwise  weakened.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public  education  needs 
strengthening,  there  is  no  doubt  that  public  education  is  not  ade- 
quately supported  by  public  funds.  The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  has  pledged  itself  to  work  for  a  higher  level  of  public  edu- 
cation by  supporting  adequate  State  and  by  supporting  the  Federal 
aid  to  public  education  and  by  protecting  public  fmids  from  being 
diverted  to  private  elementarv  and  secondary  education. 

The  responsibility  of  this  State  and  every  State  is  to  provide  the 
best  public  school  education  to  each  child  and  in  our  opinion  any 
meas^ure  to  divert  public  moneys  from  the  public  schools  whether  it  be 
in  the  foi-m  of  tax  relief,  voucher  systeni;  revenue  sharing,  or  the 
like  carries  with  it  within  the  potential  for  great  harm  both  for  our 
educational  system  and  our  society  as  a  whole.  We  hope  the  Senator 
will  consider'our  (objections.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  have  two  questions. 

What  is  the  view  of  your  group  with  regard  to  aid  to  nonreligious 
schools  but  to  private  nonreligious  schools? 

Mi's.  Staxzlkij.  I  think  our  concern  is  the  strengthening  of  public 
.schools,  public  education.  We  do  feel  there  is  definitely  something  dis- 
criminatory to  this  type  of  nonpublic  or  private  school.  Obviously  it 
has  to  be  discriminatory  with  the  fact  that  just  a  certain  number  of 
limited  spaces  are  available.  Should  I  desire  to  send  my  child  to  so- 
called  freedom  schools  we're  not  able  to,  therefore,  we  are  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Therefore,  our  main  concern  is  to  give  every  child  the  opportunity 
of  an  equal  quality  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Also,  what  about  the  idea  that  the  benefit  should  fol- 
low the  child  if  the  child  is  going  to  religious  school  or  public  school 
or  simply  a  nonpublic  or  private-school?  Do  you  have  any  problem 
with  that? 

Mrs.  Staxzlkk.  You  mean  directly  to  the  child  ? 
Senator  Pell.  Yes;  something  like  the  college  scholai'ship. 
Mrs.  Staxzlek.  I  don't  compare  that.  That  is  a  different  level  com- 
pletely. 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  still  a  constitutional  point. 

Mi's.  Staxzlkil  Tt  enteis  more  on  secondary  education  than  on  the 
college  hvel  and  the  effect  on  the  education  to  the  secondary  level  I 
think  is  somewhat  different. 

Senator  Pell.  In  other  words  
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Mrs.  Staxzlku.  I  think  the  case  is  iu  Wasliington  constitutioimlitv, 
as  you  know,  that  case  found  on  the  college  level  and  not  on  the  sec- 
ondary. I  was  fortunate  to  be  present  at  that  hearing  when  that  cle- 
ment was  brought  into  the  issue  in  court  at  that  time. 
Senator  Pku..  Good,  Thank  you  both  very  much  indeed, 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Stanzler 'follows :) 

PllKlUHED  STATf3MENT  OP  MUS.  MiLTOX  St.\XZLKK,  LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN,  PlloVI- 

DENcK  CiiAiTKit,  National  Council  ok  Jkwisii  Women 

I  am  Mrs.  Milton  Stniizler,  Legislntive  Cliainunii  of  tlio  Providence  Chapter, 
Xational  Conncil  of  Jewish  Women.  I  appreciate  the  opportnnitv  to  appear  he- 
fore  thi.s  eomniittee  on  behalf  of  our  500  Uhode  Island  uieniber.s  to  express  onr 
opposition  to  any  llnaneial  aid  to  private  and  parocliial  .^Jcliooli?. 

The  National  Conncil  of  Jewish  Women,  founded  in  1803,  has  330  sections 
throughout  the  United  States  comprising  a  niemhership  of  100,000  women.  Com»- 
eil  women  work  with  the  public  schools  in  n  variety  of  ways.  Seetions  sponsor 
tutoring  programs,,  provide  special  enriehment  programs  and  serve  as  volun- 
teers in  a  variety  of  settings  from  pre-sehool  up  to  and  iueluding  adult  educa- 
tion. In  Uhode  Island,  the  Providence  Chapter  helps  to  support  the  I.ippitt  Hill 
Tutorial  program,  has  just  given  a  grant  to  publie  sehool  ehildreu  to  participate 
at  the  R.  I.  School  of  Design  Museum,  offers  a  scholarship  program  to  ehildreu 
entering  college  and  has  been  extremely  active  urging  the  support  of  a  uuiuda- 
tory  school  luueh  program. 

Our  traditionally  strong  support  for  public  education  is  rooted  iu  onr  belief 
that  American  denioerncy  depends  on  a  strong  .system  of  puhlie  edueation  to  de- 
velop the  highest  iwtential  of  the  iudividnal.  Recognizing  the  enrreut  iinaueial 
crisis  iu  education  and  recognizing  that  public  education  is  a  national  concern, 
we  believe  that  any  legislation  which  diverts  public  monies  from  public  educa- 
tion weakens  the  publie  .school  sy.steni  and  eould  lead  to  its  destruction.  This  is 
a  main  concern  of  ours.  Xoupubhc  .school  education  is  an  alternative  available  to 
.some.  Xo  one  wishes  to  deprive  this  group  of  this  right.  We  are  not  anti-parochial 
school  hut  public  funds  cannot  be  diverted  from  publie  use  at  the  expense  of  our 
public  schools. 

Xational  Conncil  of  Jewish  Women  is  strongly  connnitted  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciple of  church  and  state.  It  is  onr  linn  conviction  that  separation  of  church 
ami  state  is  essential  to  the  continuous  political  and  social  health  of  this  conn- 
try.  Accordingly,  we  oppose  all  proposals  which  would  allow  public  funds  to  be 
U8ed  for  private  schools  which  are  controlled  by  religions  institutions  be  thev 
Protestant,  Catholic  or  Jewish.  There  uuist  he  no  departure  from  our  basic  doc« 
trine  of  church  and  state,  or  we  may  expect  to  see  further  weakening  of  the  wall 
of  separation.  To  ns  the  constitutional  and  historical  safeguards  of  ;?eiMiratiou 
of  church  and  state  represent  important  publie  policy  that  nuist  not  be  diluted 
or  otherwise  weakened. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  public  education  needs  strengthening.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  public  education  is  not  adequately  supported  hy  public  funds.  The  National 
Conncil  of  Jewish  Women  has  pledged  itself  to  work  for  a  higher  level  of  public 
education  hy  supporting  adequate  state  and  local  funding:  hy  supporting  federal 
aid  to  public  education;  and  by  protecting  public  funds  from  being  diverted  to 
private  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  responsibility  of  this  state 
and  every  state  is  to  provide,  the  &c«f\pnl)lie  school  education  to  each  child.  In 
our  opinion,  anj/  measure  to  divert  public  monies  from  the  public  schools  whether 
it  he  iu  a  form  of  tax  relief,  voucher  system,  revenue  sharing  or  the  like,  carries 
within  it  the  potential  forj.great  harm— both  to  our  educational  system  and  to 
our  soeiety  as  a  whole.  We  hope  the  Senator  will  consider  our  objections.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  api)ear  before  yon  to  voice  our  concerns. 

Senator  Pkll.  Tlie  meeting  of  this  subconiinittee  is  recessed  until 
2:30  p.m. 

( Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  hearing?  on  the  Subcoinmittec  on  Edu- 
cation "was  recessed  until  2 :30  p.ni.  thasame  day.) 
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AITKKXOON-  SESSION- 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to  order 
agani. 

Tlic  fii'st  witness  in  the  afternoon  session  is  Mr.  Roland  Van  Hoola- 
not  of  Pawtucket,  K.L,  discussin^:  education  vouchers.  I  look  forward 
to  his  testimony  very  much.  We  have  discussed  this  idea  in  the  past 
and  I  know  we  will  benefit  by  hearing  f  i-om  him. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROLAND  VAN  HOOLANOT,  ON  BEHALF  OP  THE 
VOUCHER  GROUP  OP  PAWTUCKET,  RX 

Mr.  Vak  Hoolaxot.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  will  talk  today  about  the  Voucher  Group  that  we  have  in  Paw- 
tucket  right  now  which  I  would  say  is  up  today  comprising  about 
4,yOO  membci*s.  Why  do  we  favor  vouchers?  In  the  city  of  Pawtucket 
we  are  faced,  I  would  say,  immediately  within  the  next  3  years,  of  not 
having  any  private  school  system  left  at  the  rate  it  is  going.  We  feel 
that  a  voucher  would  be  a  dii*ect  grant  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
problem  of  church-related  school  questions  which  we  have  heard  in 
courts  all  the  time  saying,  it  is  a  church-related  school  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth,  and  this  is  unconstitutional. 

I  was  educated  and  brought  up  in  a  country  with  multiple  systems 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  in  this  great  country  we  keep 
the  multiple  systems.  Unfoitunately.  I  believe  that  the  people  in  this 
country  are  getting -phased  out  of  this  system  because  they  can  no 
longer  ail'ord  the  burden  put  on  them.  I  can't  see  the  reason  whv  people 
are  saying  we  should  work  for  a  great  public  svstom  or  one  single 
system,  I  think  there  should  be  competition  in  education  through  dual 
systems. 

Now,  Senator,  we  are  right  now  tryng  in  our  own  city  to  survive  the 
problem  of  3.200  children  and  where  their  destiny  is  going  to  be  in 
that  school  system  a  year  fi*om  now.  When  you  write  to  your  Repre- 
sentative and  so  forth,  to  try  to  get  some  help  you  get  a  letter  back 
stating  well,  sorry,  this  happens.  I  think  the  matter  of  utmost  urgency 
that  your  committee.  Senator,  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  talking  with  diffei*ent  legal' opinions  on  the  voucher,  it  seems  to 
them  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  that  it  would  be  the  most  constitu- 
tional approach  to  send  a  direct  grant  to  any  child  attending  public 
or  nonpublic  schools.  It  should  be  stated  that  if  the  private  system 
should  be  fading  away.  J  think  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  this 
Nation.  I  think  it  has  to  exist  and  after  all  the  money  we're  looking 
for  and  we  are  talking  always  constitutionality,  but  actually  what  I 
am  talking  about  is  giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fii'st 
choice  or  a  second  choice  on  whei'e  he  wants  to  be  educated,  because 
the  parent  is  the  legal  responsible  person  of  that  child  wliile  lie's  at- 
tending school.  I  think  the  parents  have  the  legal  right  to  send  this 
child  to  a  school  where  he  isn't  being  so  much  double  taxed.  For  in- 
stance, in  Pawtucket^  alone,  if  the  private  system  closes  it  will  cost 
the  city  an  annual  tax  bill  of  $3,200,000  and  that  is  just  if  the  private 
system  closes.  Then  you  have  to  build  four  new  schools  to  the  average 
tune  of  $7  million  at  the  rate  of  inflation  and  so  forth,  whicli  is  an 
added  $28  million  investment. 
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Now,  I  liave  stated  and  I  read  it  also  in  a  book  wliicli  is  entitled 
"Futum  Shock'-  that  education  in  5  or  6  years  will  cost  an  average  of 
$1,600  per  child  at  the  rate  of  inci-eases.  In  my  opinion.  Senator,  I  think 
the  people  in  our  State  want  this,  want  the  dual  system  and'l  think 
the  only  solution  niif^ht  be  a  voucher.  It  was  explained  in  New  York 
at  a  seminar  on  vouchers  down  there  for  4  days  and  I  believe  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo went  on  a  survey  in  different  countries  and  in  England  they  have 
a  dual  system,  Belgium  they  have  dual  systems,  Germany  has  a  dual 
system,  Sweden  has  a  dual  system,  Holland  has  a  dual  system,  and  the 
only  place  that  is  not  on  a  dual  system  right  now  is  Russia  and  China. 
I  think  it  is  very  detrimental  to  a  great  country  for  this  to  be  forced  on 
us  and  the  closing  of  one  system  and  to  run  just  one  public  system.  The 
only  ones  that  are  against  the  voucher  ri^rht  now  that  I  have  heai*d  is 
mainly  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools  in  Pawtucket,  he  is  against  any 
type  of  a  voucher.  WelK  I  hate  to  see?  the  day  if  we  end  up  with  one 
single  system,  whatthe  ruling  will  be  then. 

The  probleni  is  this:  If  we  want  to' show  our  children  that  this  is  a 
free,  democratic  society,  I  think  we  should  start,  and  stop  this  pushing 
around  of  these  kids,  saying,  "Well,  if  1  go  to  public  school  I  don't 
have  to  pay.  If  I  go  to  the  private  school  you  have  to  pav.'-  Supposing 
a  child  IS  8  years  old  and  comes  back  to  his  father  and* says,  "Dad,  I 
don  t  have  to  say  my  prayers  any  more  for  the  simple  fact  that  in  this 
schooi  that  I  attend  they  are  saying,  look,  down  here  you  can't  do  that, 
llus  IS  against  the  Constitution.  This  is  a  public  system  and  you  can't 
do  tins.'-  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  indoctrinating  a  child  in  a  separate 
type  of  religion.  I  feel  tlint,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  freedom  of  choice  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  I  think  a  dual 
system  could  do  well  supported  through  grants  directly  to  the  parents. 
1  here  are  pros  and  cons  for  certain  people,  but  I  think,  Senator,  this 
IS  the  best  answer  that  there  is  up  to  now.  On  behalf  of  the  people  that 
i  represent.  Senator,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given 
to  tins  hearninr.  I  know  I  talked  to  you  in  June  on  it  and  certainly  like 
to  see  something  done  within  the  immediate  future.  The  reason  I  am 
saymg  immediate  future  is  because  there  is  no  question  about  it,  I 
think  that  40,000  children  in  the  State  of  Kliode  Island  right  now  at- 
teiKliiig  private  schools  are  really  not  sure  if  they  still  will  have  the 
school  system  after  the  next  eS  years. 

I  think.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  I  read  a  bill  from  Representa- 
tive Delaney  which  I  believe  was  H.R.  128,  and  it  was  designed  to 
send  every  parent  $100  per  child  on  the  basis  of  3  years  and  the  bill 
was  made  up  in  1970.  I  got  it  through  the  mail  by  Congressman  St 
Orermame  about  6  months  ago  and  unfortunately  never  anythin"-  has 
been  done.  I  hope  that  President  Nixon,  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment a  few  months  back  that  he  was  going  to  seek  an  immediate 
measure  of  closing  down  these  parochial  and  private  schools,  I  hope 
that  we  ^et  something  fruitful  out  of  it  because  I  think  if  we  lose 
private  education  I  think  it  is  a  detriment  to  this  country  and  once 
we  lose  them.  Senator,  I  don't  think  we  will  ever  see  them  back. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  no  longer  living  in  a  free,  democratic  society. 
Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  for  presenting  us 
with  your  views. 
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The  purpose  of  today's  hearing  is  to  get  all  views  and  all  sides 
both  with  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  assist  and  also  the  funda- 
mental question  as  to  whether  or  not  private  schools  should  be  as- 
sisted with  tax  funds.  We  are  getting  all  sides  and  this  is  wliat  we 
are  exploring  and  perhaps  the  voucher  progmm  is  good.  There  is  a 
test  run  now  in  Boston  and  some  otiiers  in  tlie  west  coast  and  I  thhik 
we  a^i*e  going  to  have  to  Avait  a  while  to  sec  how  they  work  and  if  thev 
work.  You  also  have  the  suggestion  as  you  knowj  of  tlie  tax  credit 
and  you  have  ways  of  having  the  other  Federal  assistance  following;  the 
children.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  solution  is  but  I  do  know  speakin<j 
very  personally,  I  want  to  see  the  dual  systems  of  education  retained 
if  at  all  possible. 

Mr,  Vax  IToolanot,  There  \s  one  more  remark  that  I  wish  to  make. 
In  1945  I  attended  school  in  Europe  and  Avhen  the  country  got  in- 
vaded, immediately  I  was  attending  a  Catholic  school  at  the  time, 
because  it  was  supported  as  well  as  the  public  system.  The  first  thing 
they  said,  "Well,  you  are  in  a  Catholic  school  and  as  of  today  you  have 
got  to  take  that  cross  off  the  wall  because  this  gentleman  is  coming  in 
its  place,'' 

When  you  live  for  2  years  with  the  symbol  that  they  have  put  up 
there,  pretty  soon  you  believe  that  he  becomes  the  Almighty  and  this 
I  believe  is  very  detrimental  to  the  indoctrination  of  a  child  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  danger  also  to  end  the  dual  system.  Thank 
you,  Senator, 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charies  Heaslip  of  Pawtucket,  R,I,,  who  is 
a  i)arent  discussing  the  voucher  approach, 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  HEASLIP,  PARENT,  OF  PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 

Mr,  ITk.\sup.  Thank  you.  Senator,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

I  have  no  i)repared  statement  but  I  would  like  to  speak  strictly  as  a 
parent  with  one  exception,  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  also  back 
the  voucher  bill- 
As  a  parent  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  I  seem  to  be 
heading  toward  an  area  as  many,  many  other  parents  where  we  have 
little  to  say  where  our  children  ixo  to' school,  how  they  are  taught  or  the 
concejHs  behind  the  teaching.  What  I  might  thing  constitutes  a  ^2:reat 
education  might  not  quite  agree  with  the  head  of  some  other  public  or 
private  institution  of  learning  but  I  feel,  as  a  parent,  I  should  have  a 
right  to  say  something  as  to  where  I  guide  my  children,  what  I  want  to 
happen  for  them,  what  I  want  them  to  concentrate  on,  what  areas  I 
would  like  to  see  them  educated  in,  I  think  there  are  many  areas  of  edu- 
cation that  go  beyond  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  material  and  building 
and  soine  of  the  thin^js  that  I  have  heard  today  where  the  public  school 
system  is  drastically  in  need  of  additional  funds.  I  think  that  we  have 
an  excellent  private  and  I  must  say,  in  my  case,  private  parochial  sys- 
tem here  in  the  State.  I  think  that  our  children  are  well  taught  and  I 
think  the  schools  are  operated  very  efficiently  and  that  may  be  repeti- 
tious of  what  Father  AluUen  said  but  I  havc'talked  with  a  great  many 
l)arents  in  the  i)ast  few  months  in  my  own  area  working  with  tlie 
voucher  grouj)  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  among  these  people 
in  the  direction  in  which  their  children  are  headed. 
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We  have  been  told  that  cost  would  not  go  up  if  the  children  wei-e 
put  into  the  public  school  system.  Statistics  just  don't  bear  this  fact 
out.  How  can  you  dump  3,000  pupils  into  the  public  school  system 
without  an  nicrcase  in  cost?  Wc  1^  ve  been  told  that  this  is  a  form  of 
discrimination.  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  I  am  not  a  lawver,  and  edu- 
cator, or  a  judge,  so  1  -^lu  roAlly  tiit  abbit  in  the  lioirs  den,  but  I 
(ioirt  think  the  legislat  ' .  xjual  or  there  is  equal  opportunity  for 
every  person  in  this  d*-  .,.U  the  State  and  the  Nation,  because  if 
everyone  was  exactly  equah  then  we  would  have  a  rather  amazing  so- 
ciet3'  whei-e  we  would  no  loufrer  need  a  President  or  a  Congress  for  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  airyone. 

I  think  all  children  should  liave  equal  opportunity.  As  I  said,  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  I  won't  presume  to  ooinment  on  the  constitutionality. 
\\  e  have  been  told  the  voucher  program  stands  and  is  standhig  tliis 
test  and  I  could  say  that  the  iirst  IG  words  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  I  thought  wore  well  thouffht  out  by  the  men 
who  wrote  them,  have  grown  into  many,  many  tliousands*^  of  words 
m  recent  years.  I  think  all  of  us  down  in  the  grassroots  level  may  be 
msignihcant  in  many  areas,  but  I  think  as  citizens  we  have  a  right 
to  question,  we  have  a  ri^ht  to  inquire,  we  liave  a  right  to  wonder 
and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  lor  a  say  in  the  direction  in  which  these 
children  of  uurs  are  going.  Thank  you.  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Senator. 

Sena  r  Pklt,.  Thank  you  very  much.  In  this  regard,  you  know  the 
voucher  system  can  be  brouglit  into  effect  at  local  option,  the  State 
can  do  It,  the  community  can  do  it  if  there  is  enough  public  support 
for  It.  The  experiment,  I  believe,  in  Massachusetts  is  being  partially 
fimded  by  OEO,  the  Office  of  Einployinent  Opportunity,  but  it  call 
be  done  on  local  levels  and  this  is  one  of  the  thouglits  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  ventilated  in  this  hearinnr.  From  a  Federal  viewi)oint  it  is  f^oing 
to  take  not  only  the  support  of  the  individual  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, but  also  the  support  of  the  administration  if  we  are  to  get  throuo-h 
anything  on  a  national  level. 

Mr.  IlK.xSLir.  It  is  not  ^joing  to  be  done  overnight  and  we  are  tryino- 
to  implement  it  right  now  in  the  city  of  Pawtucket.  *  ^ 

Senator  Pkll.  Personally,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  is  the  way, 
but  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  hearing  is  to  air  that,  and  I  would  also 
want  to  see  the  results  of  the  experiment  in  its  use'which  is  presently 
in  effect.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement  indeed. 

Our  next  witness  is  an  old  frieiuh  Mrs.  Robert  Finkelstein,  chair- 
woman of  the  Committee  to  Protect  and  Strengthen  Public  Schools. 

Mrs.  FixicKivSmx.  I  would  like  to  expi*ess  thanks  to  Senator  Pell 
for  permitting  me  to  pixisent  these  views  today. 

Senator  Pell.  Delighted. 

STATEMENT  OP  MRS.  ROBERT  FINKELSTEIN,  CHAIRWOMAN  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  TO  PROTECT  AND  STRENGTHEN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mrs.  FiXKELSTEix.  I  am  a  pmduct  of  the  pubi;  j  school  system.  I 
remember  clearly  that  wlieu  I  went  to  school  pnro.nts  were  not  only 
enthusiastic  about  enmlling  their  cliildren  in  the  public  schools  biit 
also  that  students  were  eager  to  attend  these  public  institutions. 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the  area  in  which  my  family 
resided  was  crowded  with  immigrants  from  many  foreign  lands: 
Italy,  Ireland,  Rumania,  Poland,  Russia,  Syria,  Lebanon:  and  even 
China.  We  lived  not  far  from  New  York's  Chinatown. 

A  large  segment  of  the  po]>iilation  in  that  neighborhood  had  de- 
parted their  native  lands- because  they  saw  no  promise  of  a  better 
future  there  for  themselves.  The  new  Amerieaus  in  our  area  appeared 
at  ease  m  their  newly  adbpted  country  and  it  was  equally  evident 
that  their  children  were  very  much  at  ho?ne  in  the  public  scliools 
which  offered  them  educational  opportunities  and  hope  unknown  to 
thoir  parents  in  tlieir  native  countries.  There  were  many  diverse  ethnic 
and  re  igions  groups  among  the  student  populatibn  in  my  public 
school  but  \ve  were  never  segregated  according  to  nationality  or  reli- 
gion. To  tell  it  as  it  was*  race  was  not  a  problem  in  those  days:  blacks 
were  hardly  visable  in  that  predominiiutly  European  environment.  In 
school,  all  of  us  were  Americans;  I  believe  most  of  us  would  have  re- 
sented and  rejected  a  hyphenated  American  lal)el  and  we  developed 
among  other  commonly  shared  values  a  fierce  loyalty  to  the  institu- 
tion that  provided  us  the  treasured  educational  opportunity  and  the 
chance  for  upward  mobility  not  available  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  years  I  was  aware  of  the  tremendous  contribution  made  by  the 
public  school  system  to  the  groAvth  and  well-being  of  our  country  and  I 
reco^rnized  its  important  role  in  unifying  the  diversified  ethnic  and 
reli^rious  groups  in  the  United  Stales  but  I  never  realized  the  full 
significance  and  contribution  of  our  public  school  system  until  I  and 
my  family  spent  a  summer  in  Quebec.  Canada,  in  1940. 

For  the  fii^st  time  we  saw  and  experienced  the  corroding  eflfects  of 
antagonism  bet\yeen  English-Canadian  Protestants  and  French- 
Canadian  Catholics,  two  ethnic  religious  groups  native  to  Canada  for 
centuries.  We  also  learned  at  the  same  time  that  our  Enirlish-speaking 
children  were  never  safe  from  attack  among  French-speaking  children 
when  w^e  turned  our  backs.  We  were  aghast  that  our  gentle  6-3^ear-old 
daughter  and  her  3-year-old  brother  had  to  be  under  the  protective 
care  of  an  adult  because  the  kids  in  that  neighborhood  had  sized  them 
up  as  "les  Anglaise"  and  treated  them  like  enemies. 

The  unexpected  overt  emnity  we  witnessed  among  the  children  in 
Quebec  expanded  our  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  a  publicly 
supported  dual  system  of  education.  Wc  pei^onally  viewed  the  effects 
of  a  dual  system  which  perpetrated  the  differences  that  separated  and 
divided  the  two  ethnic  religious  groups  living  side  by  side  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  was  that  summer  that  my  husband  and  I  developed  a  pro- 
found new  respect  and  deep  gratitude  for  the  uniquely  American 
institution  that  had  unified  numerous  divei^e  ethnic  segments  into 
unhyphenated,  noiibelifl:ereiit Americans.  .  . 

After  that  summer  in  Canada,  my  husband  and  I  committed  our- 
selves to  protecting  and  strengthening  our  public  school  system.  Re- 
cent events  in  Northern  Ireland  reinforced  our  commitment  to  the 
American  system  and  foitified  our  resolve  to  save  American  children 
from  the  tramnatic  experiences  of  their  peel's  in  Canada,  Ireland,  and 
elsewhei-e.  My  husband's  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools 
continued  imtil  his  recent  death.  Shortly  before  he  died:  he  wrote  a 
statement  on  the  nonpublic-school  issue.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
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Coininittee  to  Protect  and  Strengthen  Public  Scliools  at  the  time  and 
1  am  takin^r  the  liberty  of  reading?  liis  testimony  as  representative  of 
our  organr/ation  s  policy.  I  am  now  quoting  my  husband : 

There  is  a  lirm  beUef  among  many  Americans  that  the  pubHc  schools  have  a 
^ulX^^^^^  ^"^^^  institution  does  to  fas^^in  a 

?L.i      f^^^^'  ^"  ^"^  country,  and  to  teach  democratic  values. 

Onlike  their  non.public  counterparts,  the  public  schools  are  dedicated  to  serve 
Sckgrounds      """^^^^  cultural,  social,  economic 

?."^,?iS^"^  schools  make  education  available  to  all.  The  non-publie  schools  are 
quite  d  ffcreat:  they  are  operated  by  a  special  group  to  serve  sSl  privat^ 
poses  At  this  point  it  is  important  to  make  unequivocally  clear' thai  opposition  to 
tax  aid  to  non-public  school.s  in  no  way  implies  a  lack  of  respect  for  their  right 
to  exist  and  flourish.  A  parochial  school  is  as  different  from  a  public  school  as  a 
Christian  Science  Heading  Kooni  is  different  from  a  Public  Library  and  this 
difference  makes  the  Public  Library  eligible  and  the  other,  ineligible  for  tax 
support.  The  parochial  school  is  actually  the  church  engaged  in  one  of  it.s  most 
important  activitie.s,  education.  It  is  a  place  of  sectarian  indoctrination  operated 
for  re  igious  ends  and  purposes.  Doctor  Geori^e  N.  Shuster,  a  well  known  Catholic 
educator,  expressed  it  this  way :  *'The  major  purpose  of  the  Catholic  school  is 
primarily  to  develop  religious  knowledge  and  practice."  Father  Mullen,  who  vou 
heard  si)eak  today,  Sui>erintendent  of  Catholic  Schools  in  Rhode  Island  has 
made  similar  comments  as  have  a  number  of  church  leaders  at  various  times  It 
can  hardly  be  denied,  therefore,  that  parochial  schools  are  maintained  to  preserve 
aul  .strenp"^  .v..  ^-e  faith.  Tax  aid  to  church  schools  eases  the  flnancial  burden 
of  ihQSi- "  000  lit  -eby  enabling  the  church  to  continue  and  to  expand  its  program 
of  rei  ,uus  instruction. 

If  the  constitutional  free  exercise  of  religion  means  anvthing,  it  means  that 
eacli  of  us  has  the  right  to  support  only  the  religious  institution  of  our  free  choice 
and  the  right  not  to  support  any  institution  of  religion.  It  is  apparent  that 
coher.sing  citizens  to  support  the  doctrinal  teachings  and  the  spiritual  objectives 
of  a  particuhir  church  violates  the  fundamental  principle  of  freedom  of  religion. 

A  successful  attempt  by  the  church  to  secure  public  funds  for  its  schools  would 
-miderniine  not  only  the  freedom  of  religion  principle,  it  would  destroy  another 
cherished  American  tradition,  f?epai^ntion  of  church  and  state. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  isaues  involved,  tax  aid  to  non-public  schools 
is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy.  There  is  just  .so  nmch  tax  money  available 
for  education.  The  diversion  of  public  funds  to  non-pu!)lic  schools  would  disas- 
trously weaken  the  fiscal  foundation  of  the  public  syatem  that  is  already  critically 
under-financed.  Public  schools  increasingly  deprived  of  urgently  needed  funds 
would  become  the  dumping  prrounds  for  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  for  the  low 
income,  the  handicapped,  the  retarded,  the  problem  students,  and  others  not 
acceptable  in  non-public  .schools. 

The  non-public  schools  are  racially  .«?egregated  schools.  Nationwide,  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  students  in  nou-public  schools  are  black  In  New  York  City, 
statistics  reveal  that  while  less  than  10  percent  of  the  children  in  non-public 
schools  are  blacks  and  Puerto  Rieans,  more  than  48  percent  of  the  total  school 
iwpulation  are  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  parochial  schools  have  been  segregated  schools.  The  courts  have  held  that 
tax  .supported  schools  may  not  practice  .segregation.  Tlie  focus  of  court  decisions 
has  been  on  racial  segregation  !mt  racial  segregation  is  onlv  one  form  of  student 
isolation  practiced  by  parochial  schooLs.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  church 
school  has  been  to  isolate  the  children  of  a  particular  religion  from  others  hold- 
ing different  belief-s.  The  evidence  speaks  for  it.self.  How  manv  Catholic  or 
Protestant  .students  attend  Jewish  Parochial  schools?  How  manv  Jewish  or 
Catholic  students  are  enrolled  in  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Parochial  .schools? 
Denominational  control  and  religious  dogma  offer  effective  barriers  to  those  who 
do  not  share  the  same  beliefs. 

Tax  aid  to  non-pubhc  schools  would  be  unsound  public  policy  because  it  would 
tend  to  undermine  interfaith  harmony  on  account  of  calamitous  competition. 
There  are  approximately  250  known  religion  sects  in  the  United  States.  Under  a 
.system  of  tnx  aid  for  non-public  schools,  religious  groups  would  have  the  right 
to  establish  their  owTi  school.s.  Consider  the  arm  twisting  that  would  occur  as 
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clergyinon  and  lobbyists  of  the  variouij  fniths  put  pressure  on  politiebuis  for 
larger  slinrcs  of  the  tux  dollars.  Will  schools  operated  l)v  Jeliovali  Witness*, 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Mennonites,  the  A^^^isii;  by  the  Huddbist.  the  Hindus, 
the  Ulnck  Moslems  be  treated  fairly  and  eciually  when  fxinds  are  disbursed  In- 
elected  oflicials? 

Our  society  is  split  as  never  heforc;  the  ^'eneration  gap.  the  drug  problem,  the 
Vietnam  war  issue,  the  Idack-white  conllict.  There  certainly  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  diversiveness  a  society  can  endure  before  complete  C(dlapse.  Those 
who  would  risk  sucli  an  eventuality  in  their  pursuit  of  public  dolhirs  must  bear 
an  awesome  responsibility  for  th*»  conseqnences. 

^Ivs.  FiN'KKUSTKiN.  To  luv  luisbaiKps  concerned  testimony  I  add  only 
tlic  plea  that  we  perpetuate  the  America  in  whicli  he  believed;  the  same 
America  in  which  Pi'esident  John  P.  Kennedy  believed,  an  America 
*Svhere  separation  of  church  and  state  is  absolute  and  where  no  clnirch 
or  church  schools  is  granted  any  public  funds  for  political  preterence.'' 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  and  authority  to  assure 
that  no  church  school  is  granted  any  public  funds.  Tliank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pki.i..  Tlranlc  you.  T  think  the  (piestion  of  aid  is  probably 
one  where  the  aid  would  follow  the  children  notdiixjctly  tp  the  school. 
1  ;vant  to  go  back  for  a  second  to  one  statement  that  you  mention 
whic]\  was  that  the  ])rime  purpose  of  a  church  school,  of  a  nonpublic 
scho'/'i  or  a  church  school  was  the  i)romotion  of  the  faith,  is  that  cor- 
iw  or  not? 

Mi-s.  FiKKKusTinx.  I  was  quotin<r  Doctor  Sinister,  a  Eoman  Cath- 
olic educator  and  also  at  diflerent  tiin-^S;  Father  Mullen  has  made  the 
very  same  statement  a.<^  we  1' stened  at  numerous  public  liearings  and 
when  we  had  this  issue  come  up  l^efore  the  General  Assembly  in  Ehode 
Island,  so  this  I  believe  was  what  my  husband  meant  when  he  said 
that. 

Senator  Pki.u  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  a 
church  school.  I  kn(vw  certainly  the  church  school  that  I  went  to,  did 
not  have  that  as  itf,  main  p\irpose  at  all.  I  regret  to  say  ])rol)ably  re- 
ligion was  too  far  incidental  to  the  whole  purjwse  of  the  school.  This 
is  the  q\iestion  or  dilVerent  men  and  diflerent  views.  I  think  wc  have 
another  i*eprescniative  of  the  Catholic  school  system  coming  up  and 
we  will  ask  him  that.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  aid  to  nonsec- 
tarian  private  schools  such  as  the  Providence  Free  School? 

^frs.  FixKKiiJTKiy.  Senator  Pell,  we  are  completely  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  public  ed\ication.  I  would  like  to  see  the  concept  of  free 
education  and  free  schools  hro\ight  right  into  our  public  schools. 
There  is  nothing  that  our  public  schools  cannot  do  if  we  have  the  will 
to  do  it  and  that  is  the  concept  which  some  people  believe  in  and  which 
T  agree  niay  serve  the  educational  needs  of  a  certain  segment  of  o\ir 
))opulation.  I  am  all  for  it,  but  within  our  public  school  system.  I  am. 
for  divei*sity  in  our  public  schools  system,  Senator,  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pkll.  Yo\ir  view  then  is  th'^t  no  Federal  s\ipport  sho\ild  go 
to  any  private  schools  at  all,  church  iv.iated  or  not  church  related? 

Mi's.  FiNKKi^TKix.  Right.  I  believe  that  our  moneys,  all  the  money 
tUat  we  can  get  should  go  into  the  public  school  system  and  wc  sho\ilcl 
develop  them  to  their  very  fullest  potential  and  if  we  ever  do,  we 
will  have  a  system  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  and  we  really 
can  set  an  example  of  democratic  living  and  American  living.  Sen- 
ator Pell. 
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Senator  Pkll.  1  thank  you  very  nmch  indeed  for  coniin^j  and  as 
you  know  1  had  a  huge  regard  for  your  husband  and  appreciate  your 
quoting  his  words  to  us. 

Mi's.  FiXKKi^TKiN.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Nil's.  Finkelstein  follows:) 

I'KKPAKKl)    STATCME.NT   TO   THE   SE.NATB    SuB-COMMITTKE    O.N    KdUCATION,  .TaN- 

UAUY  IS,  107 J,  »Y  Augusta  V.  Finkki^tki.n,  Acting  Ciiaiuwoman,  Com- 

MXTTEB  TO  I'UOTECT  AND  StKENGTIIEN  TUBLIC  ScUOOLT 

suiukct:  NoNruvLic  schools 

I  :uii  a  product  of  the  public  seliool  systeui.  I  reiu^^nber  clearly  tlint  when  I 
weut  to  school  pareuts  were  uot  ouly  cuthusiastic  about  curolling  their  childreu 
in  tile  pnl)Hc  ^^chool.s  but  also  tliat  students  were  eager  to  ntteud  these  public 
institutious. 

It  was  the  he^innin;;  of  the  century  and  tlie  area  in  wliich  niy  family  resided 
was  crowded  witli  immigrants  from  many  foreign  Innds:  Italy,  Irclnnd^  Uomauia. 
I'oland,  Uussia,  i^yriu^  JLebanon^  and  even  Chinn.  (We  lived  not  far  from  Xew 
Vork*s  Chinatown.) 

A  hirgc  segment  of  the  population  in  tliat  neighborhood  had  departed  their 
native  lands  because  they  saw  no  promise  of  a  better  future  there  for  themselve.s. 
The  new  Americans  in  our  area  appeared  at  ease  in  their  newly-adopted  coun- 
try and  it  was  equnlly  evident  that  their  children  were  very  much  at  home  in  the 
public  .schools  which  offered  them  educational  opportunities  and  hope  unknown 
to  their  parents  In  their  native  coimtrics. 

There  wer&  nmny  diverse  ethnic  and  religious  groups  among  the  student  popu- 
lation in  my  public  school  but  we  were  never  segregated  according  to  ''nationality'^ 
or  "religion".  (To  tell  It  as  it  wa.s  "race"'  wns  Jiot  a  problem  in  those  day.s: 
blacks  were  hardly  visible  in  that  predominantly  Kuropenn  environment).  In 
school,  all  of  us  were  Americans;  I  believe  most  of  us  would  have  resented  and 
rejectc'l  a  hyphenated-American  label  and  we  develoixrd  among  other  connnonly 
shared  values  a  tierce  loyalty  to  the  institution  that  provided  us  the  treasured 
educational  opportunity  and  the  chance  for  upward  mobility  not  available  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

For  years  I  was  aware  of  the  tremendous  contribution  nmde  by  the  public 
school  system  to  the  growth  and  well -being  of  our  comitry  and  I  recognized  its 
inu>ortant  role  in  unifying  the  diversified  c^:hnic  and  religious  groups  in  the 
United  states  hut  I  never  realized  the  full  signiiicnnce  and  contribution  of  our 
-puhllcschooUsystem  until  I  and  my  family  spent  a  smnnier  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
in  VMO. 

For  the  llrst  time  we  .*5aw  and  e.vperienced  the  corroding  effects  of  antagonism 
between  Knglish-Canadian  Protestants  and  French-Canadian  Catholics  two  eth- 
nic-rellgious  groups  native  to  Canada  for  centuries.  We  also  learned  at  the  .same 
time  that  our  Knglish-speaking  clildren  were  never  safe  from  attack  among 
French-speaking  5;hildren  when  wc  turned  our  hacks.  Wc  were  aghast  that  our 
gentle  six-year  old  daughter  and  her  three-year  old  brother  had  to  be  under  the 
protective  care  of  an  adult  becaujie  the  kids  in  that  neighborhood  had  sized  them 
up  as  '^les  Anglais'*  and  treated  them  like  enendes ! 

The  unexpected  overt  enmity  wc  witnessed  among  the  chHdren  in  Quebec  ex- 
panded bur  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  a  publicly -supported  dual  system 
of  education.  We  per.sonally  viewed  the  effects  of  a  dual  .system  which  periHJtu- 
ated  the  differences  that  separated  and  divided  the  two  cthnic-rellgious  groups 
living  side  by  side  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  was  that  sunuuer  that  my  husband 
an  I  developed  a  profound  new  respect  and  deep  gratitude  for  the  uniquely 
American  institution  that  had  unified  numerous  diverse  ethnic  segments  into 
unhyphenated,  non-belligerent  America^.s. 

After  that  summer  in  Canada  my  husband  and  I  committed  ourselves  to  pro- 
tecting and  strengthening  our  public  school  system.  Recent  events  in  Northern 
Ireland  reinforced  our  commitment  to  the  American  .^vstem  and  fortified  our 
resolve  to  -save  American  children  from  the  traumatic  experiences  of  their  peers 
in  Canada,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  My  husband's  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  public  schools  continued  until  his  recent  death.  Shortly  before  he  died  he 
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wroui  a  «tntoinent  on  tlio  nonpublic  .scliool  is^juo.  He  was  Cliairnian  of  tlie  Coin- 
I  littee  to  Protect  and  iJtrengtlien  Public  Sclioolj.-  n  tlic  thne  and  1  aia  taking  tlic 
Ubcr ty  of  read  ng  liis  testimony  as  rcprcscntav.  i'c  of  our  organization's  nolic-v, 
ilicrc  is  a  linn  belief  among  nmny  AmerJcans  that  the  public  schools  have 
an  unicjue  and  vital  functiou.  T)iey  serve  as  no  other  institution  docs,  to  fashion 
a  cohesive  society,  to  instill  loyalty  to  our  country,  and  to  teach  democratic 
valuers  yulike  their  nonpublic  counterimrts,  the  public  schools  are  dedicated  to 
^erve  children  of  all  races,  colors,  creeds;  of  all  ethnic,  cultural,  social,  economie 
5>uckgrounds. 

*t^"wJi"'*'*^'  ^^^^^^^^^  education  available  to  all.  The  nonpublic  schools  are 
(inite  different:  they  are  opemted  by  special  groups  to  serve  special  private  pur- 
poses.  (At  this  jjoint  it  is  important  to  make  uneqnivocably  clear  that  oppositicm 
to  tax  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  in  no  way  implies  a  laek  of  respect  for  their  right 
to  exist  and  ilourish.)  A  parochial  school  is  as  differont  from  a  publie  school  as 
i»  Christian  tscicnce  Uvading  Koom  is  different  from  a  public  librarv  and  this  dif- 
f«irence  makes  the  public  library  eligible  anil  the  other,  ineligible  for  tax  support, 

"ihu  i)arochial  school  i.^  actually  the  church  engaged  in  one  of  its  ?no,st  imjior- 
tai»t  activities,  education.  It  is  a  place  of  .sectarian  indoctrination  operated  for 
religious  ends  and  purposes.  Dr.  George  N.  Sinister,  a  well-known  Catholie  cdn- 
caior«  expressed  it  this  way:  'The  major  purpose  of  the  Catholic  .school  is  pri- 
nuinly  to  develop  religious  knowledge  and  practice'  Father  Mullin,  Supcrin- 
teudeiit  of  Catholic  Schools  in  Uhode  Island  has  made  .similar  coniiueiits  as  have 
a  nuud)er  of  church  leaders  at  various  times.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  therefore, 
that  parochial  schools  are  imiintaincd  to  preserve  and  .strengthen  tlie  faith.  Tax 
aid  to  chi»rch  schools  eases  the  liiiancial  hnrdeii  of  these  schools  therebv  enahHng 
the  church  to  continue  and  to  expand  iti?  program  of  religio)is  instruction. 

■•If  the  Constitutional  'free  excrci.se  of  religion*  means  anything,  it  means 
that  each  of  us  has  the  right  to  support  only  the  religious  institution  of  our  fre(» 
choice  and  the  right  not  to  support  any  institution  of  religion.  It  is  api)arent  that 
coercing  citizeiLS  to  support  the  doctrinal  teachings  and  the  spiritual  objectives 
of  a  particular  church  violates  the  fundamental  principle  of  -freedom  of  religion". 

"A  successful  attempt  by  the  church  to  secure  public  funds  for  it.s  schools  would 
undermine  not  only  the  ■freedom  of  religion'  principle,  it  would  destrov  another 
cherished  American  tradition  ■separation  of  state  and  church*. 

•■In  addition  to  the  constitutional  issue.H  Involved  tax  aid  to  nonpublic  school*; 
is  contrary  to  .sound  publie  jwlicy.  There  is  just  so  nuicli  tax  money  available  for 
education.  The  diversion  of  publie  funds  to  nonpublic  schools  would  disastrouslv 
weaken  the  llse;il  foundation  of  the  imhlic  system  that  is  already  critic-allv 
nndernnanced.  Public  schools  iiicr(>asingly  deprive<l  of  urgeutlv  needed  funds 
would  become  the  dumping  grounds  for  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  for  the  low- 
income,  the  handicapped,  the  retarded,  the  problem  students,  and  others  not 
acceptable  in  nonpublic  .schools. 

'■The  nonpublie  schools  are  racially  segregated  schools.  Nationwide,  less  than 
1%  of  the  students  in  noiipul)lie  .schools  are  black.  In  New  York  City,  statistics 
reveal  that  while  less  than  10%  of  the  children  in  nonpublic  schools  are  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricaiis,  more  than  4S%  of  the  total  school  population  are  l)laek.s- 
and  Puerto  Iticans. 

"The  parochial  schools  have  always  been  segregated  schools.  The  Courts  have 
held  that  tax-.supported  schools  may  not  practice  segregation.  The  focus  of  Court 
decisions  has  been  on  racial  .segregation  hut  racial  segregation  is  only  one  form 
3f  student  isolation  practiced  by  parochial  scliool.s.  One  of  the  purpose.s  of  the 
church  school  has  been  to  isolate  the  children  of  a  particular  religion  ^roui 
others  holding  different  beliefs.  The  evidence  speaks  for  itself.  How  many 
Catholic  or  Protestant  .students  attend  Jewish  parochial  schools?  How  inony 
Jewish  or  Catholic  students  are  enrolled  in  Seventh-Day  Adveiitists'  panrdiial 
schools?  Denominational  control  and  religious  dogma  offer  effective  barriers  to 
fhose  who  do  not  share  the  same  beliefs. 

"Tax  aid  to  nonpublic  .schools  would  be  unsound  public  policy  beca>  it 
would  tend  to  undermine  interfaith  harmony  on  account  of  calamitous  co..  - 
petition.  There  are  approximately  250  known  religious  sects  in  the  United  States. 
Under  a  system  of  tax  aid  for  nonpublic  schools,  religious  groups  would  have 
the  ri,*ht  to  establish  their  own  schools.  Consider  the  arm-twisting  that  will 
occur  as  clergymen  and  lobbyists  of  the  various  faiths  put  pressure  on  politicians 
for  largor  shares  of  the  tax  dollars.  Will  schools  operated  by  Jehovah's  Wit- 
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iiesses.  8eventii-I)ay  Ailventists,  Mennonites,  the  Ainlsh,  by  the  Hmldhists,  the 
Iliiuhis,  the  Hhick  -Moijleins  be  fvateil  fairly  nuil  cc'jsiHy  when  funds  are  dis- 
bursed hy  eleeted  ollicinl.^V 

"Our  .society  is  split  never  before:  the  freneratiou  gnp,  tl»e  drug  i)roIdeni. 
the  Vietnam  War  issue,  the  Idack-white  coniiict,  Tliere  certainly  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  divisiveness  :i  society  can  endure  before  complete  collapse.  Those 
\vli(»  would  ri?*^  an  eventuality  in  their  pursuit  of  ])ublic  dollars  nuist  bear 
an  awesouie  resiMmsibility  for  the  conseciuences." 

To  my  husband's  concerned  testimony  I  add  only  Uie  plea  that  we  periy^tuatO 
the  America  in  which  ho  believed,  the  same  America  in  which  President  John 
Kennedy  !)elieved,  an  America  *'whore  separation  of  church  and  state  is  ai)- 
solute  .  .  .  where  no  church  or  church  schoolJs  granted  any  public  funds  or 
political  preference''. 

I  respectfully  ur^e  you  to  use  your  influence  and  authority  to  assure  that  no 
church  school  is  granted  any  public  funds. 

Senator  Pki.i..  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Adhxi  d  Caovette,  I'epraseiit- 
ing  St.  Joseph's  Parish  Council;  Woonsocket;  K.I. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADLARD  CAOVETTE,  MEMBER,  ST.  JOSEPH^S  PABISH 
COUNCIL,  WOONSOCKET,  R.I. 

Mr.  GAOVK'm:.  Mr.  Chairman  and  lueinbers  of  the  coiniuittecj  my 
name  is  Adhird  Caovette  and  I  reside  at  2134:  Mendoii  Road  in  the  eity 
of  Woonsock.<L.  I  am  a  Catholic,  I  married  and  the  father  of  three 
school-age  children.  I  am  a  property  owner,  a  taxpayer  i^.  Mio  city  of 
AVoonsocket  for  over  20  years. 

I  am  here,  as  an  interested  individual  and  not  as  a  representative  of 
any  group  as  such,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Woonsocket  Ke- 
gional  Scliool  Board  and  St.  Josephs  Parish  Council.  To  begin  with, 
r  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  iny  feelin^jrs 
relative  to  the  financial  aid  to  nonpublic  schools,  whatever  tlic  denonii- 
nation  may  be.  There  is  no  (luestion  that  these  institutions  are  in  dire 
need  of  help.  The  news  media  is  constantly  reporting  the  closing  of  one 
school  or  another  due  to  their  inability  to  meet  the  risir.g  costs  of 
studies,  salari(js,  and  expenses  in  proportion  to  their  right:?  The  area 
of  my  concern  has  principally  been  the  parochial  scliool  system.  Schools 
have  operated  for  many  years  and  have  never  been  subsidized  by  any- 
one but  their  own  locai  parisI^onei'S  and  the  tuition  paid  by  their  stu- 
dents accoi'ding  to  what  t  heir  ability  is  to  pay. 

I  say  and  I  an  certainly  sure  this  eon*h.ittee  must  agi"ee,  that  this 
type  of  school  in  reality  has  subsidized  <^he  public  schoob  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  are  located  thiv^ughout  the  country.  Were  it  not 
for  tlieir  help  in  education  for  thousaixls  of  children,  this  burden  would 
fall  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  community,  immaterial  as  to  the  religious 
belief  ofihese  taxpayei-s. 

As  an  example,  should  the  par'^chial  schools  of  the  city  of  Woon- 
socket be  closed,  it  would  be  presently  impossible  for  that  city  to  edu- 
cate all  of  its  children  in  the  public  school  system  whether  they  have 
double  or  triple  sessioiis.  It  is  physically  impossible.  The  present 
schools  are  already  overtaxed  with  children  and  what  would  happen 
if  another  8.000  or  4.000  kuln  are  pushed  into  thut  system  at  one  time? 
You  know,  I  kuov/.  and  everyone  knows  there  would  be  cc  **plete  chaos. 

What  would  happen  to  local  tax  rates  in  Woonsocket?  There  would 
be  an  additional  $2,700,000  increased  expenditure  at  the  present  total 
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budget  of  approximately  $1S  nillion.  This,  ^reutlemen,  would  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  capital  miprovemen'ts  such  as  iiew  schoois  at 
today  s  costs  and  also  the  time  required  to  construct  these  schools.  The 
city  would  be  faced  with  an  impossible  burden.  The  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  would  be  astronomical  and  many,  many  hoineownere  ar  well 
as  tenants  would  suffer  an  increased  cost'of  rents  and  mort^racrcs  par- 
ti^^ularly  with  today's  cost  of  living. 

Many  would  sell  their  homes  if  able  to  and/or  move  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly closer  to  their  employment  and  into  another  community  which 
may  be  experiencing  the  same  problem  or  shortly  will  be.  This  example 
of  the  city  of  Woonsocket  does  not  restrict  it  to  that  city.  It  is  repre- 
seii^itive  of  what  is  happening:  or  will  happen  in  many  cities  and 
towns  tlux)ugliout  our  Nati-^n.  Will  you  not  agree  that  the  parochial 
schools  are  really  subsidizing  the  taxpayers  throughout  the  country? 
It  IS  now  time  fc-  the  situation  to  be  reversed  somewhat  without  plac- 
ing any  imancial  burden  on  anyone.  The  Federal  Government  spends 
billions  on  supei-sonic  planes  and  scuttles  it  before  getting  it  off  the 
ground.  It  sends  billions  to  other  countries  and  receives  insult  after 
insult  and  sometimes  finally  is  asked  to  leave  or  leaves  millions  in  other 
countries.  Farmers  or  so-called  farmei-s  are  paid  billions  not  to  grow 
cr  ps.  Ihere  are  so  many  areas  of  waste  and  yet  nonpublic  schools  are 
allo\yed  to  close  or  struggle  because  some  individual  or  organization 
continually  cry  about  separation  of  church  and  state. 

When  all  of  the  moneys  given  by  the  Federal  Govormnent  to  other 
governments  are  they  asked  if  this  money  is  to  be  spent  for  sui)port  of 
nonpublic  schools? 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  separation  of  church  and  state  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate reason  to  deny  students  attending  nonpublic  schools  and  I  aorree 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  bill  of  rights  \vlieii 
they  were  written  to  protect  an  oppressed  people  not  from  the  church 
^ut  the  church  from  a  dictatorial  gover  trent.  It  does  not  say  it  cannot 
support  private  or  nonpnblic  schools,  ic  .illows  everyone  the  ri^^ht  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  It  wouM  appear  that  today  eveiyoiie 
IS  reading  something  else  into  the  Constitution  to  suit  their  particu- 
lar need.  Let  us  look  for  the  reasons  behind  the  Constitution. 

As  *o  the  method  of  subsidizing,  I  feel  a  direct  payment  for  the 
school  system  rather  than  a  fringe  benefit  of  school  lunch  is  necessarv. 
riie  cost  of  salaries  and  expenses  is  really  the  cost  of  the  dilemma  that 
we  are  in.  Iii  closing,  I,  as  an  individual*,  am  requesting  that  the  com- 
mittee with  Senator  Pell  as  chairman  be  in  touch  with  our  legislative 
leader  m  Washmtgon,  Senatoi*  Pastore,  Congressman  St  Germain, 
and  Congressman  Tiernan  to  elicit  their  help  to  find  a  way  to  assist 
m  one  way  or  another,  these  school  systems  which,  in  so  many  ways,  is 
now  floundering  in  a  countiy  based  on  justice  and  equality.  One  point 
furtlier::Seiiator,  that  I  would  like  to  hnim  up  and  what  Mrs.  Fiiikel- 
stein  said  is  that  they  are  dedicated  to  a  better  school  system,  better 
public  school  system  and  I  agree  with  her,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mrs.  Fm  celsteiii  this  question :  There  has  been  instrnces  of  the  Amer- 
ican fla^  pulled  off  the  schoolrooms  in  public  schools  where  it  has  ffonc 
up  and  It  has  been  pulled  dow  n. 

^^^^y  flags  are  pulled  down  in  nonpublic 
schools?  Thank  you.  ^ 
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Senator  Pell.  I  am  not  sure  tliat  that  is  a  gennane  question.  I  would 
ngrcc  that  probably  one  of  tlie  advantages  or  rcasous  for  church  edu- 
cation is  that  the  discipline  is  greater  there,  but  I  don't  think  the  ques- 
tion is  germane  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  all.  With  regard  t^> 
how  we  can  help.  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  members  of  thfe 
Khode  Island  delegation  share  this  same  view.  I  can't  speak  for  them 
but  you  know,  you  are  in  direct  communication  with  them  yourself. 
The  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  these  needs  are  understood  at  the 
Federal  level  as  well  as  here,  I  think,  the  administration  is  finding 
out  itself  that  to  translate  the  words  of  its  President  into  action  is  dif- 
ficult. Perhaps  this  hearing  will  come  up  with  some  ideas.  So  fan  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  haveu  t  come  up  with  a  new  idea  although  we  are 
looking  for  them. 

Mr.  Caovette.  Pei-sonally  speaking.  I  feel  that  as  to  the  tax  program 
I  am  not  looking  for  any  tax  concession  to  send  my  children  to  paro- 
chial school,  I  will  take  care  of  that.  I  am  saying  please  keep  the 
schools  open. 

I  wish  I  could  go  along  with  the  feeling  of  some  people  that  the 
schools  will  exist  for  a  number,  say  3  or  i  years,  but  I  doubt  very 
verj'  strongly  and  I  feel  that  we  have  had  one  more  year  to  go.  If  we 
do  not  have  any  relief  they  will  not  be  existant.  I  am  saying  I  will 
take  care  of  my  con^  •ssion,  I  will  take  care  of  my  own  children  and  it 
is  not  the  free" school  lunch  rrogram.  I  am  not  looking  for  free  books^ 
I  am  saying  I  want  the  system  continued  so  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
send  my  kids  to  it.  that  I  be  allowed  the  choic  of  sending  my  children 
to  a  school  that  shows  the  moral  vahies  and  the  discipline  that  I  want 
my  children  to  have. 

Senator  Pell.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  your  right  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  the  question  is  whether  your  tax  dollars  and  Mrs. 
Finkelstcin's  should  be  into  private  schools.  This  is  the  great  basic 
point  that  we  are  arguing  back  a  nd  forth,  not  denying  the  right  of  your 
children  to  be  taught  anything. 

Mr.  CAo\-ETrE.  What  am  I  putting  niy  taxes  in  for,  Senator? 

Senator  Pell..  To  send  them  to  a  school  that  is  offered  to  you  and 
we  hope  that  there  is  sufficient  alternatives  so  that  if  you  don't  find 
the  public  school  system  to  your  liking,  there  is  another  school  system. 
The  question  is  to  figure  out  a  way  of  helping  the  childreri  and  skin 
the  cat  in  another  way.  What  we  are  looknig  for  is  an  answer  to  the 
problem  without  violating  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Caovette.  I  am  certain  with  the  delegation  in  Washington  and 
with  other  able  people  such  as  youi-self,  a  \.-ay  can  be  found,  a  way 
can  always  be  found. 

Senator  Pell.  I  don't  share  that  conviction,  I  wish  that  I  did.  I 
know  that  in  my  community.  Newport,  in  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
the  closing  of  three  parochial  schools,  so  when  you  say  you  have  3 
years  to  go,  you  are  lucky.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  do  whatever 
I  can. 

Mr.  CA0\T'nTK.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  contact  my  Congress-, 
man  and  also  Senator  Paslore  to  see  that  he  also  moves  in  that 
direction. 

Senator  P;:ll.  Thank  you  very  mucli         1  for  your  tcstimon3^ 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  EI.  IT.  Gardiner        renting  the  Cranston 
Assistance  to  Parcnts  and  Education. 
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STATEMENT  OP  E.  H.  GARDINER,  REPRESENTING  THE  CRANSTON 
ASSISTANCE  TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mi%  Gardixer.  Thank  von.  Senator,  for  inciting  me  here  today. 

Senator  Pell,  members  of  the  clergy  and  fellow  taxpayei-s.  this 
hearing  Avill  bring  out  the  proponents^  for  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
and  those  who  A'iolently  oppose  it.  Ironically  both  sides  will  be  morally 
right.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  those  who  demand  aid,  rather  than 
ask  for  it,  am  just  as  wrong  as  those  avIio  Avill  not  listen,  concede  or 
offer  a  constructive  solution. 

Wiiether  one  agrees  that  the  nonpublic  schools  offer  equal  educa- 
tional values  to  those  of  the  public  schools  is  immaterial.  The  one  value 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  is  that  even*  child  Avho  is  educated  in  a  non- 
public school  on  an  elementary  level  saves  his  community  $750.  On  the 
secondary  level,  the  saving  to  the  community  increases  to  $900.  The 
willingness  of  parents  to  pay  tuition  for  nonpublic  schools  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  average  property  taxpayer  in  Cranston  pays  $600.  Of  this, 
$400  goes  to  education.  The  property  taxpayer  who,^ through  freedom 
of  choice,  sends  his  child  to  the  public  school  receives  a  just  return  for 
his  tax  dollai-s.  The  propeity  taxpayer  Avho  uses  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  to  send  his  child  to  a  nonpublic  school  receiyes  no  return  for 
his  tax  dollai-s  that  are  spent  for  education.  When  you  liye  in  a  com- 
munity, however/ I.belie.vc  that  the  cost  for  the  seryices  proyided  by 
that  community  should  be  shared  by  all.  If  I,  therefore,  demanded  to 
be  repaid  the  full  $400  spent  for  education,  it  would  be 'wrong.  I  feel 
it  Avould  be  wrong  because  if  the  nonpublic  schools  fail,  then  I,  as  a 
taxpayer,  would  haye  the  right  to  send  my  children  to  the  public 
school  even  though  I  would  be  losing  mv  constitutional  right  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  ' 

Instead  of  arguing  the  value  of  public  or  nonpublic  schools,  why  not 
focus  on  the  new  concept  of  helping  "educating  parents."  By  reducing 
the  tax  burden  on  these  '^educating  parents,"  we  would  only  be  recog- 
nizing their  problems  in  the  same  way  that  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
the  blind  and  the  veteran  are  recognized  in  the  form  of  a  tax  exemp- 
tion. When  families  are  struggling  to  educate  tlieir  children,  it  doesn't 
mean  a  damn  what  school  systems  they  chose,  they  need  help.  "Edu- 
cating parents,-'  especially  those  who  pay  pi opcrty  taxes,  are  overbur- 
dened. Property  taxpayei-s  pay  a  tax  of,  on  the  average,  three  times 
that  of  a  nonproperty  owner.  Yet,  both  share  equally  in  the  services 
provided  by  the  community.  This  is  not  a  rash  statement.  I  have  letters*- 
from  real  estate  firms  attesting  to  it. 

A  property  tax  exemption  for  "educating  parents'*  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  general  assembly  for  a  Supreme  Court  ruling.  A  plan 

lied  CAPE  which  would  reduce  the  "educating  parents*'  prop- 
•  tax  by  $100  per  family.  Would  a  $100  rebate  to  an  over-burdened 
Hting  parent  be  so  hard  for  opponents  to  accept?  It  would  mean 
tha  Jie  average  nonpublic  educating  parent  would  still  be  conti  ibut- 
ing  .i>800  of  his  tax  dollars  to  the  public  school  system  and  the  $100 
rebate  woi'ld  allow  him  to  support  the  nonpublic  school. 

The  $100  rebate-would  also  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  public  school 
parent.  lies  got  problems,  too^  The  effect  of  inflation  on  the  costs  of 
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childreirs  clotliing  alone  is  staggering.  If  other  property  tax  exemp- 
tions now  on  tlie  books  are  legal  and  constitutional,  I  see  no  reason 
^yhy  one  more  could  not  be  added.  If  education  were  to  be  financed  by 
the  btate  or  Federal  Government,  Avould  a  property  tax  exemption 
tor  educating  parents  still  b^  alid?  Whv  not?  The  other  tax  exemp- 
ticns  would  still  be  valid.  Incidentally,  I  am  eligibe  for  a  veterairs 
exemption  of  $56,  and  every  year  I  take  this  $56  and  apply  it  to  the 
tuition  at  the  nonpublic  school  that  my  childi-en  attend.  Does  this  make 
the  veterairs  exemption  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  will  you  re- 
peal it  because  of  the  way  I  chose  to  use  it? 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  schools  should  be  financed  every- 
one IS  passing  the  buck.  The  cities  say  the  States  should  pay,  the  States 
say  the  Federal  Government  should  pay.  Who  are  some  politicians 
ti-ying  to  kidi  Whether  I  pay.$400  to  the  city,  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
i^ederal  Government  is  immaterial.  It  still  has  to  be  paid.  I^cal  prop- 
erty taxes  as  a  means  to  support  education  has  been  rul^d  miconstitu- 
tional  ni  Cahfornia  and  Texas  because  each  communis  /  does  not  fare 
tlie  same.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  just  good  commoii  sense  that  the 
btate  could  subsidize  a  community  not  having  a  broad  enough  tax  base 
to  bring  the  per  pupil-  spending  to  an  equal  level.  In  this  manner  the 
very  pei'sonalized  business  of  education  could  still  be  controlled,  as  it 
shoukl  be,  by  local  people  with  local  interests  to  maintain. 

In  short,  niy  approach  would  keep  the  taxes  down  for  everyone. 
I  oi  schools  fail,  it  will  cost  my  community  a  minimum 

oUI,200;000  to  educate  the  present  nonpublic  students  in  the  public 
schools.  The  OAPE  exemption  would  cost  the  community  $600,000, 
^^AH  nnn  ^^^'^  ^^^^  taxpavei-s  to  my  community  $600,000.  Of  the 

^'600,000,  $500,000  would  go  to  public  school  parents  and  $100,000  to 
nonpublic  school  parents.  I  feel  sure  that  the  parents  of  the  nonpublic 
school  in  my  community  would  use  their  $100  rebate  to  support  the 
schools  which  we  have  been  struggling  to  save.  The  $100  could  be 
added  to  the  present  tuition  schedule,  thereby  channeling  $100,000 
to  the  schools  in  my  community.  Since  the  rebate  would  be  paid  to  the 
parents,  they  would  have  complete  freedom  to  use  it  as  they  chose, 
thereby  avoiding  any  entanglement.  The  public;  school  parent  could 
use  his  rebate  to  sponsor  additional  courses,  activities,  and  so  forth, 
through  his  PTA.  Or,  he  could  simply  use  it  to  help  in  his  battle  with 
inflation.  Through  this  exemption,  the  parents  would  be  helped,  the 
community  would  be  saved  money,  the  multischool  system  would  be 
kept  alive  as  would  our  precious  heritage  of  freedom  of  choice. 

Testimony  at  a  public  hearing,  in  my  community  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  nonpublic  schools  are  suffering  a  $150,000  annual 
deficit.  If  these  nonpublic  .schools  fail  and  these  nonpublic  school 
students  have  to  be  absorbed,  by  the  public  school,  the  public  schools 
could  face  overcrowding.  This  overcrowding  could  force  the  ^com- 
munity to  cither  build  a  $2  million  school  or  to  adopt  a  controversial 
plan  such  as  compulsory  year-round  school.  Then  those  who  are  so 
militant  that  they  oppose  any  constructive  solution  may  find  the  taste 
of  victory  to  be  sour  instead  of  sweet. 

I  do  not  contend  that  public  funds  should  be  used  to  support  private 
education  but  I  do  contend  that  it  would  be  iust  to  lighten  the  tax  load 
on  the  parents  to  allow  thein  to  support  it.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you. 

clSor  ftS  t  ?o  hS'         M^"''''^  ^^'^  special 

hA^T^  uv  F^'  ""^     Other  words,  if  we  can  write  Pvemn 

iTli^I  blind  people,  help  the  aged  that  need  help  arthat  a'e  S" 
needs  nndTn   M      P,"'*'  P,™P^^-*y  ^'-^-^  exemption^  because  of  spSl 

stXS^plSiS^^^^^^^^^^  P'^'-^"*-  ^^'"^  -"'^  be  f?r  all 

wfege5  ^  P'*^^-^"*^  °^  ^bildren  from  what  age  to 

Mr.  Gardixer.  Primary  and  secondary. 
benatorPELL.  Sixto  18? 
Mr.  Gardixer.  Right. 

chndrenT  ""^"''^  P'""'""^        P'^y  "°  ^'•^^"^  '-^"d  bave  no 

tJ^L  ^'onproperty  owners.  Of  course  rebate  is  only  paid 

direc  V  b^on^nP^'^'  ""^  nonnroperty  owner  would  not  beSt 
directly  because  he  does  not  pay  the  property  tax.  He  would  still 

schools  Vtl^T.T I'T  "onpW Vowuer  is  in  nonpubli^ 
Snn  ov.  ^-c  ?    "^••^V^l^'l^""'  ^y^^^"^  '^^s  been  saved  and  he  will 
n?w1     ,  ''^T''^  °^  f^"^^  ^y''*^'"^  ^°  He  loses  nothing. 

I  he  public  school  man  who  is  a  nonproperty  owner,  he  has  the  same 

a  nonproperty  o^yner  is  entitled  to  take  for  example  an  average  single 
dwelling  ,n  the  city  of  Cranston  around  $20,000.  Now.  as  a  property 

t  thlt  lh  a  eeneral  formula  that  is  used  to  assess  the  rent 

m  that  three-decker,  the  cost  factor  is  divided  by  three  and  those  ten- 
ants, tor  example  of  that  three-decker  was  assessed  at  $20,000,  he 
basically  is  assessed  $200  apiece  for  each  of  those  family  uiiit^.  When 
m"'"  ^o,^''^""'^  "nits,  here  is  a  single  family  dwelling  paying 
for  roads  through  my  property  taxes,  school  and  so  forth  paying leOO 
and  nonproperty  owners  living  perhaps  on  the  third  floor  would 
receive  the  same  services  for  $200.  Now.  this  is  A\-liere  the  unfairness  or 
discrimination  comes  into  the  nonproperty  owner.  When  I  '  mv 
federal  income;  m  other  words,  the  nonproperty  owner  has  clone  a 
very  good  service  by  his  community  and  when  it  comes  into  the  Fed- 
^ToUfinrV''''''  P^oP^rty  owner  if  I  made  $9,000  a  year  I  can  take 
the  !i,bOO  off  my  mcomo  tax.  The  tenant  who  has  contributed  $200 
through  lii3  rent  cannot  take  any  of  this  rent  off  his  Federal  income 
tax. 

Senator  Pell.  This  is  a  local  proposal  and  not  a  Federal  one? 

Mr.  Gardixer.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  whether  the  nonproperty 
owner  IS  treated  fairly  in  this  situation. 

Senator  Pell.  What  percentage  of  pai-eiits  of  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren pay  ])roperty  tax  in  Cranston  ?  Doyou  liap])eii  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Gardixer.  I  would  say  on  the  the  average  that  80  percent  in 
Cranston  m  both  school  systems  are  property  owners. 
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Senator  Pell.  And  pay  a  property  tax.  Have  you  ever  brought  this 
proposal  up?  It  is  a  proposal  tliat  I  would  think  would  be  constitu- 
tional and  if  the  city  of  Cranston  liked  it  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Gardiner.'  I  lii-st  mentioned  it  to  tlie  mayor  of  Cranston.  He 
presented  it  to  the  city  solicitors  and  they  ruled  the  plan  illegal  and 
unconstitutional.  I  challenged  the  matter  at  a  council  meeting  and 
was  able  to  convince  the  council  members  that  maybe  perhaps  they 
were  not  right  and  at  least  they  should  look  into  it.  Tliey  then  took 
it  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  they  had  a  public. Jiearing  to  see  if  I 
was  right.  Wliat  I  said  was  in  the  parochial  schools  it  would  cost 
the  city  of  Cranston  $1,200,000  and  this  was  not  refuted  and  the  num- 
ber of  exemptions  was  6,000  property  taxpayers  who  had  children  in 
the  school  system  thereby,  the  plan  basically  was  right  We  said  if  the 
school  system  fails  we  have  to  spend  $1,200,000  and  this  would  be 
600,000,  therefore,  saving  the  school  system. 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  constitutional  and  certainly  ingeniiis,  but  I  don't 
know  how  wise  it  would  be.  Wouldn't  it  result  in  many  cases  of  a 
parent  who  has  a  child  in  the  school  system  really  receiving  an  extra 
exemption  of  credit  which  maybe  he  should  have  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  as  you  pointed  out.  So  I  believe  what  you  are  doing  is  giving 
a  further  exemption  for  a  dependent  child  of  that  age. 
^  Mr.  Gardiner.  An  exemption  is  $100  per  family,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  family.  It  goes  for  both  public  and  nonpublic  and  you  are 
not  showing  any  partiality  to  any  particular  group.  You  are  getting 
this  $100  as  I  receive  the  veteran's  $56  and  regardless  of  how  many 
children  I  have  I  am  receiving?  $56,  and  it  is  legally  constitutional. 
Were  I  a  blind  man  I  would  only  receive  this  $56. 

Senator  Pell.  All  right.  I  think  I  understand  you.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Af r.  Frank  Boyle,  chairman  of  the  Regional 
Catholic  Newport  Cbun^;  School  Board.  He  is  a  very  old  friend  and 
advisor  of  mine  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  lie  is  here.  I  know  exactly 
how  busy  he  is  and  I  am  glad'he  took  the  time  to  come  up  here.  I  don't 
know  of  anyone  who  knows  the  situation  better,  particularly  in  our 
own  community. 

STATEMENT  OP  FRANK  BOYLE,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  REGIONAL 
CATHOnC  NEWPORT  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD 

•Mr.  Boyle.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  thank  you  for  taking  your  time 
to  come  up  here  to  be  with  us  today. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Newport  County  Catholic  Regional  School 
Board  and  a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Providence.  I  do  not  appear  here  in  either 
capacity,  and  my  views  are  solely  my  own. 

I  appear  as  a  parent  and  as  one  necessarily  concerned  with  theiiioral 
climate  in  our  society.  When  it  becomes  fashionable  to  ignore  the  law 
based  upon  pei'Sonal  predeliction  instead  of  principle,  I  must  be  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  an  educator,  but  I  knov/  that  totj;  educatyn  jnust 
include  an  exploratioi.   E  the  subject  of  morality. 

I  know,  as  everyone  ♦  ie  must  know,  that  education  is  not  so  simplistic 
as  to  be  limited  to  the  three  R's.  Each  and  every  teacher  must  provide 
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not  only  mformation,  but  also  attitude— attitude  with  respect  to  do's 
and  don  t's— even  prescliool  cliildren  are  subjected  to  instruction  by 
television  with  respect  to  what  is  a  dobee  and  what  is  a  don't-bee.  This 
instruction  is  not  based  on  a  constitutional  principle.  It  is,  in  essence 
based  on  a  moral  principle.  And  the  moral  i)rinciple  that  is  applied 
is  that  of  the  teacher  not  the  student. 

We  are  painfully  familiar  with  the  ininiediate  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  L*.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Lemon  v,  knrtzman^  et  June  28, 1971, 
which  involved  among  other  issues,  the  validity  of  the  so-called  Rhode 
"Island  salary  supplement  act.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  salary 
supplement  to  teachei^s  in  Rhode  Island  nonpublic  schools  were  un- 
constitutional in  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Xothing,-so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  said  of  one  aspect  of  that  decision, 
which  very  gi'eatly  troubles  me.  The  Court  held  that  the  salary  supple- 
ment involved  the  State  in  excessive  entanglement  with  the  church- 
especially  in  Rhode  Island— the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  Court  by  Mr.  Justice  Burger,  in  the  majority  opinion  has, 
in  my  opinion,  consequences  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  opinion.  The 
Court,  in  part,  stated : 

The  state  must  be  certain,  given  the  religion  clauses  .that' subsidized  teachers 
do  not  inculcate  religion, 

A  comprehensive  discriminatory  and  continuing  State  surveillance 
will  inevitably  be  required  to  insure  that  these- restrictions  are  obeyed 
and  the  first  amendment  otherwise  respected.  Unlike  p  book,  a  teaclier 
cannot  be  inspected  so  as  to  determine  the  extent  „..d  intent  of  his  or 
her  personal  beliefs  and  subjective  acceptance  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  first  amendment.  These  prophylactic  contacts  will  involve 
excessive  and  enduring  entanglements  between  state  and  church.  I  be- 
lieve the  language  is  pretty  much  to  the  nub  of  the  Court's  decis'  in 
Lemon  v.  Kurtznmn,  I  think  that  possibly  the  Court  was  thin'  '.n 
terms  of  the  situation  where  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  in  tlu  jie- 
matics  lesson  might  sav  to  his  pupils,  "Please  tell  me  how  many  apostles 
there  are  in  a  dozen."  Or,  periiaps  might  ask  the  question,  "If  the  Pope 
weighs  160  pounds  what  is  the  metric  equivalent." 

What  I  am  concerned  with,  is  how  does  this  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Lemon  case  apply  to  public  schools?  If  the  State 
becomes  excessively  entangled  with  the  church,  in  surveillance  to 
assure  no  religion  is  taudit,  does  it  not  have  precisely  that  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  public  school  teachers?  Indeed  in  article  XII, 
section  1  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  it  is  provided : 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  among  the  people  being  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  promote  public  schools. 

I  am  concerned  that  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  without  ome  moral 
basis  and  instruction,  and,  if  this  is  so,  the  State  has  the  responsibility, 
under  the  first  amendment  to  /issure  that  this  does  on!  occur  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  Is  it  possible  that  the  same  type  of  surveillance  which  the 
Court  foresaw  in  nonpublic  schools  is  required  for  public  schools? 

Geitainly,  thei^e  are  those  who  contend  that  teachers  can  teach  with- 
out resort  to  moral  principles— I  doubt  that  most  of  us  could  find  that 
this  is  cither  a  responsible  or  sensible  proposition.  I  must  wonder  why 
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those  who  publicly  espouse  civil  liberties  have  delayed  so  long  in  tak- 
ing up  the  cudgels  against  at  least  some  public  school  teachere  who 
would  be  quick  to  admit  that  they  do  inculcate  their  own  students  with 
their  own  moral  principles. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Suprem;*.  Court  has  adopted  a  test 
concerning  fii-st  amendment  violations  which  is  utterly  .^unrealistic  and 
unworkable.  Its  opinion  is,  however,  the  law  of  this  land,  and  we  are 
required  to  comply  with  it.  But,  this  compliance  must  be  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens — ^parents  whose  childi*en  a  .  'nd  public  as  well  as  non- 
public schools.  I  am  frankly  skeptical  that  parents  ar,e  willing  to  accept 
public  education  devoid  of  Morality.  We  are  a  nation  founded  on  a 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Diety  av.  l  most  of  us  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being 
who.is  above,  the  State. 

If  the  State  is  to  educate  our  children  and  is  limited  to  imparting 
information  only,  then,  I  suggest  that  either  democracy  or  public 
education  has  a  very  limited  future.  How  can  I  be  assured  that  a 
public  school  teacher  is  not  inculcating  moral  principles  hi  my  child 
which  ai-e  in  disagi'eement  or  vary  from  my  own,  and,  if  I  am  in  dis- 
agi-eement  or  at  variance  with  the  moral  attitude  of  my  child's  teach- 
er, how  can  I  correct  the  situation.  It  is  pure  sop  to  tell  me  that  I  can 
correct  this  situation  at  home.  In  Lemon  v.  Kurtzmm^  the  Supreme 
Couit  said  in  part;  "Inevitably  some  of  a  teachers  responsibilities 
hover  on  the  border  between  secular  and  religious  orientation.'*  If  this 
statement  is  true  of  teachei's  in  nonpublic  schools,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
then  it  must  also  be  true  of  teachers  m  public  schools.  How  can  Ij  who 
as  a  parent,  has  the  right  and  responsibility  to  educate  my  children, 
be  assui*ed  that  the  moral  principles  with  which  my  children  are  in- 
culcated are  the  principles  in  which  I  have  confidence?  The  State  re- 
quires that  I  send  my  children  to  school.  In  other  words,  does  the  first 
amendment  require  that  I  submit  my  child  to  formal  schooling  in 
irreligion  or  a  religion  in  which  I  have  not  confidence  for  5  hours  each 
schoolday  ?  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  I  have  the  right  to  send  my  child 
to  a  school  whose  philosophy  and  morality  agrees  with  my  philosophy 
and  moral  principles.  I  have  the  right,  but,  do  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  that  right? 

At  the  present  time  I  do  have  that  opportunity  with  respect  to 
tlii'ee  of  my  children.  I  do  not  have  that  oppoitnnity  with  respect  to 
one  of  my  children.  Commencing  in  June  of  this  year,  I  have  no  practi- 
cal choice  but  to  send  all  of  my  children  of  high  school  age  to  a  public 
high  school.  I  do  not  question  tlie  quality  of  public  schools  in  my  area — 
they  are  quite  excellent.  However,  unless  I  know  the  moral  principles 
of  all  my  children's  teachers.  I  am  unable  to  make  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  my  child's  education. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  my  own  individual  interest  in 
the  philosophy  of  schools,  there  is,  ii  my  opinion,  a  distinct  threat  to 
our  dernocratic  society,  if  parents  do  not  have  a  choice  of  educational 
oppoitunities  for  then*  children.  The  quality  of  our  public  education 
with  which  I  am  familiar  today  is  quite  high,  although,  I  am  certain 
it  has  its  critics.  But,  I  am  prompted  to  ask  if  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  liiffh  quality  to  continue  in  view  of  rising  costs  and  particu- 
larly if  public  education  has  no  competition.  I  suggest  that  the  history 
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of  monopolies  in  this  country  indicates  that  mediocraty  may  well  be- 
come the  standard  to  be  achieved.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  View  that 
the  State  should  be  and  must  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  formal  education. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  30,000  childivn  in  Cath- 
olic parochial  schools  i  n  this  3tate  instructed  by  750  religious  teach- 
ers. Mucli  has  been  said  and  writte  ^  about  the  demise  of  Catholic 
schools.  Little  recognition  has  been  given  to  the  vigor  of  those  existing 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  dedicated  I'eligious  people  who  liave  given  » 
themselves  to  the  continuation  of  these  schools.  They  do  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  Lemonw,  Knrtzman  that,  "The 
whole  education  of  the  child  is  filled  with  propaganda.-  Rather,  these 
dedicated  individuals  prefer  to  believe  that  they  are  seeking  to  infuse 
their  students  with  knowledge  and  virtue  which  the  Ehode  Island 
Constitution  states,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  peoplevin  my  opinion,  these  schools  will  continue.  Their 
strength  will  and  must  depend  on  the  desire  of  Catholics  in  this  State 
to  continue  them.  At  the  present  time,  hi  my  opinion,  that  desire  exists 
but  is  not  expressed  in  the  financial  contributions  made  to  support  the 
schools. 

J  do  not  believe  that  total  support  of  Catholic  schools  by  tlie  State 
or  Federal  Government  would  be  constitutionally  or  institutionally  ad- 
visfible.  These  institutions  to  function  effectively  must  be  independent. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  assistance,  at  this  time,  is  not  needed.  It  is.  But 
It  must  be  assistance  which  does  not-  deny  or  inhibit  independence  to 
»-the  point  *hat  these  schools  do  not  function  as  Catholic  schools. 

Much  is  needed  in  terms  of  laboratory  and  library  equipment,  health 
find  guidance  services,  to  mention  a  few  areas  of  need,  to  keep  the 
Catholic  schools  competitive  with  public  schools. 

£\irents  who  pay  tuition  for  their  children  who  attend  Catholic 
schools  are  bearnig  a  double  burden.  They  pay  taxes  for  public  edu- 
cation ay  well.  Tax  credits  would  seem  to  be  a  constitutionally  effec- 
tive manner  to  avoid  this  inequity.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  since 
these  parents  elect  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools,  they 
ou^ht  to  bear  this  burden.  They  have  a  constitutional  right  to  send 
their  childi'en  to  Catholic  schools,  as  determined  in  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters  (268  U.S.  510),  and  their  exercise  of  this  right  ought  not  to  be 
penalized.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  views  to  this 
;  subcommittee. 

Senator  Pell.  That  was  a  -very  intei'esting  and  piwocative  state- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  going  to  our  community  of  Newpoit,  I  think 
:  the  quality  of  high  school  education  is  probably  diluted  by  the  closing 

of  DeLaSalle  Hidi  School  and  I  undei-stand  that  we  have  already  lost 
accreditation,  is  fliis  correct? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I'm  speaking,  of  coui-se  generally,  not  of  any  particular 
school.  Certainly  if  one  considei-s  the  fact  that  they  are  on  double  ses- 
sions to  dilute  the  educational  opportunities  to  students,  then  the  clos- 
ing of  DeLaSalle  and  St.  Catherine's  have  accomplished  that  effect. 
I  '^*^ve  a  sophomoi'e  tliat  goes  to  school  ut  Noon  and  returns  at  6  o'clock 
I  and  others  of  his  friends  leave  at  quarter  of  6  or  6:30  and  go  home 

;  by  Noon.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  %ooA  educational  situation. 

Senator  Pell.  I  like  very  much  your  tliought  that  education  and  vir- 
:  tue  are  inseparable  and  they  are  being  taught  or  we  hope  it  is  usually 

Q  the  case. 
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Mr.  BoYLK.  I  find  great  difficulty  in  apj^lying  this  Lemon  case  to 


firt.^  amendment  you  can't  teach  religion  in  public  schools  and  I  see 
that  in  a  sense,  but  you  can't  educate  without  some  value  system.  It  is 
impossible  in  my  mind  and  so  that  it  may  be  that  Lemon  goes  that  far 
to  require  that  the  State  or  even  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  whei'ein  it  provides  that  the  public  schools  are  established  to 
promote  virtue  is  unconstitutional,  and  it  may  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  TJnited'Statcs  Constitution. 

Senator  Pell.  What  would  you  think  would  apply  in  Newport 
County  with  regard  to  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  educational  programs, 
title  1,  title  II,  title  III,  E.S.E.A.?  Do  the  church  schools  get  their 
fair  share? 

Mr.  BoYLK.  As  chairman  of  the  regional  school  board  I  do  not  have 
si)ecific  details.  We  have  the  Federal  programs  and  we  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  functioning  in  our  schools  at  this 
tfane. 

Senator  Pell.  You  feel  you  are  getting  a  square  deal  from  your 
viewpoint? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  I  have  no  complaint  on  that  score.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell..  With  regard  to  the  future,  is  it  your  thought  that  a 
tax  credit  would  be  the  best  general  approach  if  it  could  be  passed  and 
if  it  could  be  made  both  politically  acceptable  and  constitutionally 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  the  credit  is  clearly  a  constitutional  form  of  as- 
sistance at  this  point. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  credit  that  should 
also  be  a  grant  for  those  people  whose  incomes  are  such  that  they  pay 
no  income  tax? 

Air.  Boyle.  I  want  to  assure  you  even  though  Representative  Mc- 
Ivenna  and  his  friends  reside  in  the  same  area,  we  both  arrived  without 
any  discussion  at  all  and  I  support  his  proposition  that  this  matter  of 
tax  ci*edit,  reduced  credit  in  terms  of  the  grant  is  the  better  procedure. 
Now,  I  don't  mean  to  rule  out  the  tuition  grants.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  those,  and  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  considering  that 
those  are  constitutionally  permissible  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  shift  by  the  Court  from  one  to 
another. 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  your  thought  that  the  ci-edit  should  be  to  the 
parents  of  all  school-age  children,  no  matter  where  the  children  are  at 
school  or  only  to  those  who  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  school  system? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  to  be  more  clear  constitutionally,  the  grant 
should  be  all  school-age  children. 

Senator  Pell.  Basically  the  setup  under  the  present  economic  in- 
centive where  the  larger  families  have  an  exemption. 

Mr.  BoYLK.  Well,  I  think,  having  a  large  family,  I  know  some  of  the 
educational  expenses  and  am  not  so  sure  that' would  be  true. 

Senator  Peli>.  You  feel  that  the  credit  should  be  automatic,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  is  used  for.  Some  who  might  not  be  as  responsible  as  the 
general  run  of  the  coinmunit}^  would  have  children  who  would  be  in 
public  day  care  centers  and  things  of  that  sort  and  we  should  have  the 
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opportunity  to  revei^e  grant  provisions  as  to  tlie  source  of  income. 
How  would  one  avoid  tliat? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Well.  I  think  yon  would  have  to  require  that  the  money 
was  spent  for  education  in  one  way  or  another.  If  the  child  was  at- 
tending; an  institution  which  was  providing  education,  and  I  haven't 
l  eally  thought  out  the  details,  you  could  make  a  sliding  scale  of  credit, 
depending  on  what  institution  the  child  attended,  ^^^lether  it  was  a 
funds"  o>'  »"  institution  which  was  not  supported  by  public 

Senator  Pell  I  think  we  get  into  trouble  in  differentiation  from  the 
^lewpol^t  of  a  Federal  tax  credit  and  I  would  think  that  would  be  be- 
tween a  public  and  private  school,  would  it  not  ? 

Air.  Boyle.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Pell.  A  sliding  scale  with  a  different  amount  of  credit 
invoivea  v 

..if-;  ^^'^  '--'^'^  l'^'"^     *^'*'^*  t^ie  taxpayer  gets  the  gicater 

l^pt  ^Vf  ^''yVi  tax  burden  is  twice  to  be|in  witl,,1o  that 
n  fn°n;f;H 'tT^  V  *°  ^  P'^^f erred  over  the  one  who  fs  using  the  pub- 
ic tacility  I  doii  t  see  aiiv  constitutional  objections  to  nec^arilv  be 

^yom  h,  ^  and  if  it  was  at  a  nonpublic  schL  it  would  be  a  poS 
S.l  vo,  1™"^''  ^  ^^"-""'2  i»tp  a  constitutiSHHl  problem  be- 

school  i-ecogiiizmg  witlim  the  law  the  church  related 

f  Jv«^l?i?h!'';i  "ecessarily  urge  that  if  it  becomes  a  legisla- 

coddS  discninmation.  I  am  just  suggesting  there 

SenatoivPELL.  I  see.  I  think  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  through  the  problem  for  this  kind  of  proposal  would  be  to  eo 
as  suggested  earlier  to  the  Finance  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  m 
tlie  House  \yhere  we  have  a  very  fine  reception  but  it  would  not  ffo  be- 
fore the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  difficulty  is  direct  credit.  I  think  taking  right  off 
Ij  tax,  this  IS  a  new  kind  of  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  and  something 
d.  M-ent  than  what  they  generally  have  except  paid  on  foreign  taxes 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  again  for  your  statement. 

Onr  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edward  Riley,  representing  the  Warwick 
Catholic  school  board.  I  believe  he  has  already  left. 

The  next  witness  is  Afoiisignor  Arthur  T.  Geoghegan,  representin*' 
the  10  regional  Catholic  Council  of  Rhode  Island.  " 

STATEMENT  OF  MONSIGNOR  ARTHUK  T.  GEOGHEGAN,  REPRESENT- 
ING  THE  lOTH  REGIONAL  CATHOLIC  COUNCIL  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Monsignor  Geooiiegax.  The  10th  regional  council  of  Rhode  Island. 
In  other  words,  there  arc  really  two  groups.  You  have  the  Catholic 
school  board  and  you  also  have  the  council  of  regional  boards.  Mr. 
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Riley  is  the  pr(5sident  of  that  council.  That  is  the  whole  council, 
meanwhile,  within  that  council  you  have  10  regions.  Mr.  Riley  un- 
f  oitunately  is  not  here  as  the  President  of  the  State  council  of  regional 
boards,  ilr.  Boyle  is  the  chainnan  of  the  regional  board  of  Newport. 
I  would  i-epresent  fii-st  of  all,  the  council  of  i*egional  boards  and  also 
region  No,  1,  which  enibraces  the  schools  of  East  Providence,  Barring- 
ton,  and  Bristol.  I  mi^ht  add  that  I  have  been,  of  course,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  ni  Rhode  Island.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
problems  they  have  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  school  board.  I  might  add  one  other  thing,  that  the  re- 
gional council  represents  I  believe,  people  at  the  grassroots  level.  At 
least  50  percent  of  each  region  is  made  np  of  lay  people  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  whole  Rhode  Island  Council.  In  fact,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  the  general  assembly  had  that  survey  in  Rhode  Island  education 
conducted  it  was  found  that  witliin  Catholic  circles  those  who  most 
wanted  church  related  schools  were  the  laity.  Those  who  least  wanted 
them  were  the  clergy,  and  those  in  between  them  were  the  teaching 
sistei-s  and  I  believe  that  is  still  true. 

I  would  say  that  in  representing  these  regions,  I  would  represent 
perhaps  more  laity  than  either  the  clerp:y  or  the  Sisters.  What  do  the 
people  at  the  grassroots  want,  the  parents  nf  pupils  and  the  larffe  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  mnst  pay  for  two  school  systems  oecause 
parents  in  conscience  hold  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  schools 
from  which  God  is  ofiicially  barred?  They  want  public  funds,  Federal 
and  State,  allocated  to  the  education  of  all  children ;  they  want  this  in 
the  name  of  justice,  and  they  want  it  now. 

They  ure  not  asking  for  funds  to  construct  schools,  nor  for  an 
amount  to  equal  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  local  public 
schools.  They  are,  however,  askinp:  fv:  sufficient  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  follow  their  conscience  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  are  aware  that  practically  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world  except  America  has  assisted  parents  in  making?  that  choice. 
They  are  tired  of  being  told,  "If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  ^or  two  school 
systems,  send  your  children  to  the  public  schools."  This  is  a  repudiation 
of  their  right  in  conscience  to  choose  the  education  their  child  should 
receive.  They  are  eqnally  tired  of  beinp:  told:  "You  have  the  right, 
but  you  mnst  pay."  This  means  your  right  may  be  exercised  only  if 
you  liave  money.  A  basic  right  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  poor 
is  no  right  at  all. 

The  central  issue  is  not  aid  to  religion,  but  aid  to  parents  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education  they  want  for  the 
child.  Naturally,  in  any  foim  of  such  aid  there  must  be  care  that  the 
principles  of  separation  of  chureh  and  state  is  not  violated.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  the  constitutional  aspects  shortly. 

For  the  moment,  I  wish  to  stay  with  the  question  of  public  policy; 
namely,  is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State  to  i)rovide  some  aid  to 
parents  who  chossi  a  nonpublic  school  for  their  children?  The  ans\yer 
IS  clearly  and  strongly  in  the  affinnative.  It  is  desirable  to  afford  citi- 
55ens  freedom  in  the  choice  of  education  for  their  children,  and  where 
that  choice  is  based  on  conscience,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  justice.  A 
divei-sity  of  school  systems,  like  divei*sity  in  scholarships  or  the  market- 
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place  should  be  encouraged.  Not  too  long  ago,  Christopher  Jencks, 
who  is  currently  in  Washington  assisting  the  Conunissioner  of  Edu- 
cation,  stated: 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  lack  of  ehoice  is  at  the  heart  of  our  educational  proh* 
lems.  If  so^  the  .sohition  is  to  create  a  variety  of  competing  schools^  both  publicly 
and  privately  r'unaged  and  then  give  poor  families  a  chance  to  choose  among 
theuu  To  some  thi.s  will  sound  un-American,  but  to  me  the  present  monolithic 
system  of  urban  education  is  what  seems  un-American. 

The  continued  o^)eration  of  existing  non pubic  schools  is,  in  effect,  a 
subsidy  to  the  public  schools.  Their  continuation  provides  conipetitioiK 
a  desirable  stimulant  for  both  public  and  nonpublic  education.  A  few 
short  ^ears  ago  a  task  force  of  100  men  appointed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  urged  public  assistance  to  all  children  at- 
tending nonpublic  schools,  because  the  latter  provide,  in  the  words  of 
that  task  force,  "That  most  stimulating  of  elixii's,  private  competi- 
tion." Or  to  quote  again  from  the  same  source,  "Competition  with  ex- 
isting public  school  systems  oiie»'s  a  promising  means  of  improving 
both  pnblicand  private  education." 

As  to  constitutionality,  nobody  shou  I  presume  to  predict  what  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  S\ipreine  Court  will  l)c  respecting  legislation  in- 
volving the  principle  of  church  and  state.  Clearly,  opening  the  door  to 
unrestricted  frovernmental  grants  to  religious  institutions  would  be 
totally  at  variance  with  the  whole  coui*sc  of  American  constitutional 
law.  But  to  hold  that  no  aid  whatever  may  l)e  given,  even  aid  whicli 
only  indirectly  or  incidentally  aids  a  church-related  school  is  to  adopt 
ai  symbolistic  posture  quite  at  variance  with  the  past  decisions  of  the 
court.  A  careful  reading  of  the  major  decisions  from  Everson  to  Lonou 
and  DiCenso  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  voucher  on  tuition  grant 
given  to  every  pupil,  no  matter  what  school  he  attends  would  be  con- 
stitutionally acceptable* 

How  to  implement  this  recommendation  I  leave  to  experts.  The 
voucher  should  go  to  all  children  to  avoid  any  litigation  based  on  clas- 
sification. Set  conditions  on  its  redemption  should  be  fixed,  especially 
restrictions  to  guarantee  racial  desegixsgation.  The  amount  should 
vary,  for  example,  there  should  be  no  more  for  a  junior  high  school 
student  than  for  an  elementary,  more  for  a  senior  high  school  student, 
than  for  a  junior  because  the  cost  of  education  is  greater  at  the  higher 
levels.  I  do  want  to  thank  you  very  sincerely.  Senator,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  express  these  views  and  thank  you  for  taking  so 
much  of  your  busy  schedule  to  make  an  inquiry  into  this  problem. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  thoughts.  As  I 
undei'Stand  you,  the  approach  you  prefor  is  the  voucher  approach 
rather  than  the  credit  approach. 

Monsignor  Geoguegax,  I  would  say  fii'St  try  the  voucher  approach 
rather  than  the  credit* 

Senator  Pkll*  You  know  it  is  now  being  trie<l  in  Massachusetts  and 
also  oil  the  west  coast, 

Monsignor  Geogiiegax,  On  a  very  limiteu  scale.  It  seems  to  ine  they 
have  tried'  this  in  a  large  city,  San  Francisco,  and  the  public  schools 
are  not  very  agreeable  to  this  program.  The  opposition  is  usually  from 
public  school.«^. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Also  it  is  a  program^  (hat  can  bo  used  by  local  option 
on  a  State  level.  However,  since  there  is  some  objection  from  the  N.E.  A. 
and  other  gronps,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  try  for  local  appi-oval  in  an  area 
that  had  a  stronj^'  tradition  of  public  schools. 

Monsignor  GKOoiihXJAx.  Senator,  there  is  one  problem.  As  it  is  now 
being  tried  out  it  is  nretty  nnich  restricted  to  areas  where  there  is  mani- 
fcst  poverty.  I  woiUd  feel  at  the  present  thne  if  this -.vould  be  tried  in 
Rhode  Island  most  likely  it  would  be  Central  Falls,  but  it  does  seem 
to  mc  we're  speaking  licre  of  all  children,  I  am  speaking  of  children 
gomg  to  Moses  Brown  School  just  as  well  as  I  am  to  any  other  school 

Senator  Vklu  As  long  as  they  are  from  Rhode  Island. 

Monsignor  Gkoohkg.vn.  Right. 

Senator  Pkll.  Has  the  idea  been  p.?lvanced  to  the  State  legislature'^ 

Monsignor  GKOGHhxJAX.  It  waf=; 

Senator  Pkll.  What  was  the  eiFect,  I  do  not.  recall. 

Monsij^nor  GnooHhXJAN.  Unfortunately,  it  was  sidetracked.  How- 
ever, I  think  there  are  two  things  that  need  to  be  checked.  One,  I 
don't  know  whether  this  should  be  done  at  the  national  level  or  the 
State  level,  but  I  think  the  voucher  tuition  grant  at  one  level  perhaps 
and  something  else  tried  at  another.  In  Canada  there  may  be  one, 
the  Vancouver  Province,  which  has  not  adopted  it.  But  every  province 
has  adopted  a  method  whereby  the  taxpayer  is  asked  wliich  way  does 
he  want  the  school  dollar  to  go^  to  the  public  schools  or  to  the  non- 
public schools  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  15  or  20  yeai-s.  The 
quality  of  education  is  excellent  in  Canada  and  there  is  certainly  sepa- 
ration of  chni-ch  and  state  in  Canada.  Everyone  seems  to  1;<:  happy 
it  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  quality  of  justice  there. 

iu  ^ther  words,  all  you  would  iiave  to  do  is  simply  build  a  school 
u  iU  i£  can  be  any  kind  of  private  school  and  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  allotted  to  yon. 

Now,  naturally  there  liave  to  be  modifications  in  !;is  c*.  ntry  it 
is  qiiite  different  from  what  we  know,  hnt  1  do  think  it.  is  well  worth 
looking  at.  We -are  not  talking  about  a  theory,  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  has  been  in  existence  in  Ottfiwa  for  at  least  15  to  20 
years. 

Senator  i-'ell.  I  knew  it  existed  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Canada  be- 
cause the  problem  they  have  between  the  French  Canadian  

Monsignor  Gkoghkgan.  To  my  knowledge  every  province  except  one 
and  I  suspect  that  one  is  Vancouver  but  I  am  hot  sure.  I  knov;  it  is 
in  Ottp.wa  ceitainly  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland. 

Senator  Pkll.  Federal  assistance  provides  about  7  percent  of  the 
cost  of  public  education.  If  the  needs  of  your  ocliool  ure  the  same  as  the 
needs  of  the  publics  schools  yon  ai-e  going  to  need  more^help  than  7  per- 
cent. All  the  Federal  help  at  present  goes  to  public  schools  and  if  i^^ 
went  to  private  auvi  nonpublic  schools,  it  still  would  only  be  7  percent 
of  the  operating  costs  wliich  would  not  be  a  significant  amount. 

Monsignor  Gkooiikgax.  Eveiy  amount  is  significant. 

Senator  Pkll.  Earlier  it  was  stated  that  the  objective  of  church  edu- 
cation was  the  promotion  of  the  faith,  would  that  be  a  correct  state- 
ment ? 

Monsignor  Geoiikgax,  The  purpose  a  clmrch-oriented  education 
is  to  develop  the  total  child.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  total  educa- 
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tioii  tliere  should  be  some  province  for  God.  I  think  it  was  'Mr.  Bovle 
that  implied  tliat  he  just  didn't  see  how  vou  could  set  up  a  sound  moral 
system  with  God  disbarred.  ^  . 

Senator  Pkll.  T  think  it  is  rather  significant  from  the  viewpoint  of 
some  of  the  previous  witnesses  that  there  is  a  conflict  here  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  church  schools  and  ono  witness  stated  the  view  that  the  purpose 
of  It  was  to  promote  the  faith. 

Monsigiior  Gkogiikgax.  Tf  this  is  what  he  savs  is  the  purpose,  and  I 
believe  this  is  also  what  has  been  said  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 'Dou<r- 
lass.  and  this  is  absolutely  untrue.  ^ 

Senator  Pkll.  Tliat  was  my  impression  and  this  was  what  was  quoted 
and  my  reaction  was  more  the  same  as  vours. 

Moiisjgnor  Gkogiikgax  This  would  have  to  come  from  somebodv 
quite  unacquainted  with  what  goes  on.  He  must  feel  that  a  churcli 
related  school  teaches  catechism  all  day  long.  Actuallv,  i  my  survey 
made  throughout-the-country,  the  church  related  schools  have  done 
very  well  against  any  kiiul  of  scnooling  with  the  exception  of  verv 
small  groups  of  maybe  10  in  a  class. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  again  very  much.  ^Vlonsignor  Geoffhe^an, 
for  your  statement. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Garaberdian,  who  is  a  member  of  the  citv 
of  Uranston  school  committee. 

:Mr.  Gakabkkdian.  Senator  pell,  I  find  myself  in  that  good  old  posi- 
tion of  always  near  the  end./Last  year  in  the  general  assembly  or  2 
years  ago  there  was  54  spej'ikei-s  and  I  was  54th  at  that  particular 
hearing  which  staited  at  10  a.m.,  and  was  over  at  5 :15,  so  Avaare  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Senator  Pkll.  You  are  more  lucky  this  time,  you  are  not  last. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARAM  GAEABERBIAN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
CRANSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

^Ir.  Garaberihax.  I  am  a  school  committeeman  and  I  am  the  father 
of  two  children.  I  have  one  child  in  public  school  and  one  child  in 
private.  I  am  an  elected  official  of  Cranston,  the  city  of  Cransion,  and 
nave  been  on  the  school  committee  for  5  years. 

Your  previous  spaiker  mentioned  some  key  words  like  grassroots  and 
1  come  to  you  this  afternoon  to  give  you  some  of  my  observations  rela- 
tive to  aid  to  education.  It  would  be  unrealistic  it  seems  to  me  to  con- 
sider nonpublic  education  without  discussing  public  education.  The 
problem  m  this  whole  thing  centers  around  power.  The  people  of 
this  country,  and  I  know  many  of  the  people  in  Cranston  who  we 
represent,  find  that  our  courts  have  developed  a  greater  concern  in 
some  cases  for  the  minority  rights  but  not  necessarily  their  freedoms, 
til.  r'eedom  of  rights  of  the  majority.  The  inconsistent  court  rulings 
have  left  the  public  confused.  Why  do  private  colleges  get  Federal 
and  State  construction  grants,  yet  there  is  no  aid  provided  for  kinder- 
garten grades  to  the  private  schools  and  the  public  schools.  We  know 
that  we  get  aid  in  a  public  law  and  it  is  possible  that  Federal  con- 
struction grants  provide  for  college  facilities  which  provide  places 
for  religious,  worship,  yet,  don't  provide  private  schools  and  public 
schools  facilities  for  our  classroom  space. 


Between  the  courts,  teacher  unions  and  the  hack  of  coumge  bv  pub- 
licly elected  officials,  irreparable  liarm  is  done  to  the  public  schools 
Ihc  schools  are  no  longer  publicly  controlled,  but  ''-nplv  publiclv  at- 
tended  and  in  many  cases  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  own  choice. 
The  turn  of  events  in  the  last  few  years  have  made  a  turnabout  in 
the  stand  which  I  had  about  5  years  ago.  When  Cnmston  made  the 
decision  to  appeal  the  textbook  case,  I  opposed  it  at  that  time  and  I 
\yas  totally  opposed  to  all  aid  to  private  parochial  schools.  I  alwavs  felt 
that  a  parent  was  responsible  for  the  education  of  his  child  and  if  he 
elected  to  choose  to  go  to  privatcschools  he  should  pay. 

After  5  yeai-s  of  being  on  the  Cranston  school  comn^'^tec,  I  have 
come  around  to  a  philosopli3-  wliich  ihigkt  not  be  tne  majbritv  of 
the  school  board  members  and  local  control  o\  er  education  is  diminish- 
ing rapidly.  We  have  school  committee  members  some  50  vears  ago 
that  were  given  the  care  of  the  public  schools  and  through^  the  elec- 
tion process  we  thought  we  could  elect  school  officials  to  represent 
them  in  everyday  operations  of  the  schools.  What  has  happened  since 
then?  We  have  le^^islation  in  the  State  of  jRhode  IslaiuL  as  in  maiiv 
other  States.  We  have  a  powerful  lobby  in  Washington,' D.C,  called 
the  N.E.A.  with  1.2  million  nieinbership  and  far  more  resources  than 
the  National  School  Board  Association  or  any  local  school  conmiittee 
can  muster.  What  has  happened  in  our  schools?  Where  we  once  had 
the  elected  officials-making  policy  we  have  now  through  collective  bar- 
gaining brought  out  an  action  where  the  teacher  now  is  running  the 
public  schools  and  not  the  people. 

We  have  cci'*^ain  public  officials  through  the  guise  of  cc-iSolidations 
and  regionalization  that  bring  about  better  schools  but  in  doing  so 
we  lose  our  freedom*  freedom  of  Cranston  to  run  its  own  schools  or 
the  freedom  of  Warwick  to  run  its  own  schools.  Our  schools  have'be- 
coine  inferior  not  better.  We  have  a  situation  here  in  Providenco  where 
children  are  bused  throughout  the  city,  not  that  they  want  to  go,  but 
because  someone  has  the  bright  idea  of  busing  children  around  the  city 
and  by  changing  the  scenery  they  are  going  to  get  a  better  education. 
This  woirt  work.  What  happens  in  every  major  c:ty  in  the  country  is 
we  have  found  people  moving  to  the  suburban  areas.  We  know  about 
the  Eichmond  case  which  only  a  week  or  two  ago  caused  great 
problems- 

We  in  the  city  of  Cranston  and  people  I  talk  to  evory  day  know 
what  is  happening,  we  know  about  Richmond  and  it  is  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  Lust  year  the  city  of  Cranston  organized  a  rally  against 
vegionali'/ation,  consolidation,  and  3,000  people  came.  We  called  it  a 
day  of  concern.  I  was  labeled  in  some  of  the  press  media  where  they 
referred  to  mo  as  a  racist  and  I  have  never  been,  but  my  wLole  con- 
cern comes  down  to  the  local  control  of  education.  We  have  a  serious 
robleni  on  the  public  taxes  collected  from  local  property,  we  have  a 
upreme  Court  case  on  desegregation,  we  have  the  Richmond  case,  ^e 
have  problems  in  terms  of  recent  Supreme  Conrt  decisions  saying  it  is 
OK  to  use  public  funds  for  college  aid  construction,  but  yet,  it  is  im- 
proper to  use  the  voucher  system  for  private,  parochial  students/ We 
have  the  situation  in  California  where  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  in  the  area  of  low-income  housing  the  power  of  the  ballot  box 
is  above  everything. 
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Teacher  unions  over  the  past  5  years— as  a  school  board  member  I 
average  approximately  1,000  hours  a  year— the  teacher  unions  are  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  public  education  in  America. 
Their  powers  are  such  that  while  they  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike, 
they  strike.  The  way  things  are  going  in  this  country  I  think  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  would  suppoit  a  voucher  system  as  sug- 
gested by  the  previous  speaker. 

^  turn  your  attention,  Senator  PelL  to  June  1069  GaUup  Poll  where 
they  indicated  that  SO  percent  of  those  living  in  areas  served  b\-  the  ; 
public,  priyatCj  and  parochial  schools  would  reestablish  all  three  tj-pcs ' 
of  schools  if  they  were  to  build  in  the  communities.  Thirty-two  percent 
of  those  questioned  nited  the  quality  of  public  education ^ibove  that  of 
parochial  and  private  education,  24  percent  rated  private  schools  high- 
est and  21  percent  rated  parochial  schools  highest  and  20  percent  nitcd 
all  three  equal.  So  you  see,  already  in  the  country,  according  to  this 
polL  people  aren't  too  sure  what  type  of  school  system  is  really  tlie 
best,  but  more  favor  private  schools  than  the  public  schols.  Here  is  tlie 
key.  Senator.  If  tuition  wemfree  how  would  people  go  about  choosing 
schools?  Thirty  percent  of  those  questioned  would  send  tliem  to  private 
schools,  29  percent  would  send  them  to  parochial  schools  for  a  total  of 
59  and  41  percent  to  public  schools.  The  four  reasons  cited  for  favor- 
ing nonpublic  schools  were  in  this  order:  Superior  education,  social 
prestige,  discipline!  and  escape  from  racial  difficulties.  I  only  cited  a 
few  problems  of  public  education  while  many  of  the  speakers  spoke 
about  the  problem  of  money  and  I  say  to  them  the  problem  of  public 
schools  outweigh  the  problems  of  parochial  schools. 

Tlieir  main  problem  is  money  and  our  problem  has  gone  beyond 
tliat.  We  have  a  situation  where  we  are  losing  local  control  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  We  have  a  situation  where  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
cently furnished  a  report  on  gifted  children  in  America  where  they 
said  these  kids  have  a  higher  retarded  growth  than  children  who  are 
now  in  retarded  schools. 

We  have  not  much  in  terms  of  Federal  funds  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Last  year  the  expenditure  for  all  scliools  was  $145  million  and 
the  Federal  funds  were  $4,415,761.  It  seems  to  me.  Senator,  after  5 

J ears  of  being  a  board  member  and  spending  about  5,000  lioure  unpaid 
eing  involved  in  every  type  of  situation,  seeing  parents  who  are  afraid 
to  go  to  their  local  scliools  because  of  some  reprisal  to  their  own  child, 
the  tactics  employed  by  the  teacher  unions  and  I  feel  that  wliat  we 
must  do  is  provide  every  parent  money  for  their  children  and  let  each 
and  every  one  of  them  select  their  own  school.  This  is  a  complete  turn- 
about for  me,  but  I  feel  with  the  Federal  decisions  coming  in  the  ai-ea 
of  financing,  busing  question  which  bothers  me  more  than  any  other 
question  because  it  involves  freedom,  I  think  I'huc  you  people  in  Wash- 
ington, before  this  coming  November,  will  find  that  many,  many  peo- 
ple will  be  contacting  you  and  are  going  to  increase  their  support  for 
this  tuition  for  the  type  of  voucher  system  because  many  of  them  as 
in  Richmond,  cannot  nin  out  of  the  State.  People  in  Richmond,  ac- 
conling  to  the  Wall  Street  Jounial,  arc  already  buying  properties  in 
other  areas.  Those,  who  feel  that  integration  is  the  answer  or  busing 
is  the  answer  are  only  finding  resegregated  situations.  The  point  about 
different  amounts  of  dollars  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  previous 
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speaker,  and  it  almost  seems  that  we  prepared  our  texts  together,  al- 
tliough  we  have  never  been  together  before,  but  there  is  a  necessitv  of 
(li  tUM-ent  amounts  of  money  for  di  Ifereiit  school  levels. 

As  far  as  the  Canadian*  system,  which  was  already  mentioned  and 
which  I  was  prepared  to  mention,  supporting  nonpublic  .schools  in 
C  aiiada,  that  goes  through  the  entire  thing.  I  would  close.  Senator  bv 
-saying  that  I  think  the  time  has  come  that  everv  parent  will  "-ctVar 
more  in  terms  of  educational  tax  dollars  bv  returning  the  control  back 
to  the  parent,  back  to  the  individual,  back  to  the  locil  comiininiv  and 
people  decide  for  themselves  where  the  children  are  goino-  to^n^o  to 
.school.  If  they  doirt  like  it,  they  can  so  to  another  school  and  Ibclieve 
in  i-cturning  back  to  the  school  where^G  vears  ago  i  Cranston  we  had  a 
local  board  of  tnistees  and  let  the  people  run  their  own  schools  with 
as  little  I-cderal  jiitcrvening  and  without  as  many  State  controls  that 
we  have  toda}*. 

That  is  iny  feelins:.  Senator. 

Senator  pKi.r_  Tliank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Gambeidian. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Walter  Roberts,  also  of  Cranst-.n  R  1. 1  be- 
lieve also  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  left. 

Xow,  is  tljftre  anybody  in  the  room  who  would  like  to  testify'  I 
should  state  here  that  Mr.  Walter  Adler  submitted  a  statement  "  ' 

(The  i)rcparcd  statement  of  Mi-.  Adler,  with  attachments  follow) 
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The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  fre- 
quently asked  to  express  its  position  on  the 
many  complex  issues  related  to  religion  and 
the  pubHc  schools.  This  statement  of  views  is 
an  attempt  to  respond  to  such  requests. 


The  beneficent  teachings  of  religion  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  man's  progress 
frcni  barbarism  to  civilization.  This  country 
particularly,  settled  in  larj,e  measure  by  those 
seeking  freedom  of  conscience,  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  religious  concepts. 
With  church  affiliation  in  the  United  States 
now  at  an  all-time  peak,  religion  is  certainly 
an  important  factor  in  our  lives. 

In  tlie  opinion  many,  the  vitality  of 
American  churches  and  synagogues  flows 
from  our  unique  tradition  of  separating 
church  and  state.  This  cardinal  principle  has 
insurcd  freedom  of  conscience  for  all.  It  has 
permitted  scores  of  religious  seels  to  flounsh 
without  hindrance.  It  has  enabled  us  to  escape 
mach  of  the  sectarian  strife  and  persecution 
which  has.mariced  the  history  of  other  lands. 

Today,  the  long-estabUshed  interpretation 
of  the  separation  principle,  especially  as  it 
applies  to  the  role  of  the  public  schools  with 
regard  to  religion,  is  still  being  debated.  There 
is  danger  that  this  nationwide  controversy 
may  lead  to  a  radical  departure  from  our 
time-tested  concept  of  pubUc  education  as  a 
secular  institution. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  church-state 
issues  unrelated  to  the  schools-religious 
symbols  on  public  property,  for  example,  and 
issues  touching  on  social  welfare,  health, 
recreation  and  communication.  But  since 
public  education  has  been  the  center  of  recent 
concern,  it  is  here  that  attention  is  focused.' 
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Nature  of 
the  Controversy 

Recurrent  world  crises  have  caused  many 
Americans-  to  question  whether  our  moral 
fibre  is  strong  enougli  to  surmount  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  troubled  times. 

Such  soul-searching  has  provoked  mu^h 
discussion  about  the  role  of  religion  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  Because  of  the 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  other 
problems,  some  anxious  parents  are  won 
ing  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  greater 
religious  emphasis  in  the  public  schools. 

Some  churchmen  claim  that  public  educa- 
tion in  neglecting  religion,  has  failed  to 
perform  its  full  function  td  that  our  children 
are  therefore  morally  deficient.  These  critics 
contend  that  since  the  child's  **working  day** 
is  spent  in  the  classroom,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  public  school  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  religious  training  and  expression. 

Other  clergymen  maintain  that,  in  keeping 
with  our  constitutional  principle  of  separa- 
tion, the  task  of  inculcating  a  religiou'  out* 
look  is  the  responsibility  of  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  synagogue,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  function  of  the  public  school. 

Quite  apart  from  the  role  of  religion  in  the 
public  school,  a  very  significant  controversy 
exists  with  regard  to  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  sectarian  schools.  Proponents  of  such  aid 
argue  in  terms  of  what  they  conceive  to  be 
simple  justice  for  citizens  who  pay  taxes  for 
public  schools  which  they  do  not  use,  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  the  critical  financial  needs  of 
sectarian  schools  today.  Those  who  resist 
public  aid  for  religious  schools  contend  that 
such  aid  breaches  the  constitutional  principle 
of  separation  and,  that  moreover,  diverting 


public  funds  away  from  public  schools  em* 
bodies  a  grave  threat  to  the  future  of  public 
education. 

Basic  Premises 

The  American  Jewish  Committee's  position 
with  respect  to  this  problem,  which  was 
reaffirmed  at  its.  Annual  Meeting  in  May 
1967,  is  based  on  two  primary  convictions: 

1)  Separation  of  church  and  state,  de- 
fined  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
interpreting  the  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment,  offers  a  sound  foundation  for 
maintaining  religious  freedom. 
In  the  words  of  the  Court: 

Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another.  Neither  can  force  nor 
influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to  remain  away 
from  church  against  his  will  or  force  him  to 
profess  a  belief  or,  disbelief  in  any  religion.  No 
person  can  be  punished  for  entertaining  or 
professing  religious  beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for 
church  attendance  or  non-at:endancc.  No  tax  in 
any  amount,  large  6r^  small,  can  ;.c  levied  to 
support  any  reli^'ous  'activities  or  institutions, 
whate%*er  they  may  be  called,  or  ^^hatever  form 
they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion. 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government  can. 
openly  or  secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
any  religious  organizations  or  groups  and  \ice 
versa.  In  thiS  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law  was 
intended  to  erect  "a  wall  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State.'** 
Applying  the  Court's  pronouncement  to 
education,  three  general  conclusions  emerge: 
—The   maintenance  and  furtherance  of 
religion  are  responsibilities  of  the  church,  the 
synagogue  and  the  home,  not  of  the  public 
school. 

*Ei'fnon  V.  Board  of  Education  o/EwIng.  JJO  US  I,p.IS 
(1947).  f  (affirmed  in  AtcCollum  v.  Board  of  Education.  Hi 
US  203(1948). 
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—The  time,  facilities,  funds  and  p^^raonnel 
of  our  public  schools  must  not  be  .used  for 
religious  purposes. 

Public  funds  may  not  be  used  for  aid  to 
denominational  schools. 

2)  The  public  school  is  one  of  the  chief 
instnunents  for  developing  an  informed 
citizenry  and  for  achieving  the  goals  of 
American  democracy. 

Any  tjffort  to  revamp  the  school  curric- 
ulum by  introducing  a  rcligious  emphasis 
would  inevitably  create  divisive  iiitergroup 
tension,  thus  undenniniiig  the  effectiveness  of 
our  schools  as  builders  of  democracy.  There- 
fore, to  maintain,  the  noii-sectarian  charactei 
of  the  public  school  system,  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  religion  in  educa- 
tion is  required. 

Guiding  Principles  for  the  Schools 

The  public  schools  should  continue  to  be 
governed  by  certain  general  principles  dic- 
-  tated  by  experience,  law  and  tradition: 

"The  schools  should  maintain  complete 
neutrality  in  the  realm  of  religion.  They 
should  never  undermine  the  faith  of  any 
child,  nor  question  the  absence  of  religious 
belief  in  any  child. 

—While  ordinarily  the  will  of  the  majority 
governs  in  a  democratic  society,  American 
tradition  do^s  not  make  this  rule  applicable  to 
matters  of  religion.  Freedom  of  conscience  is 
sacrosanct. 

—Teachers  should  not  undertake  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools. 

-Children  of  cvciy  shade  of  religious 
opinion  should  enjoy  complete  equality  in  the 
classroom.  Thus,  whether  the  child  be 
Protestant    in    a    predominantly  Catholic 


community,  Catholic  in  a  predominantly 
Protestant  community,  or  Jewish  in  a  pre> 
dominantly  Christian  community,  he  should 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
schoolmates.  Moreover,  students  with  no 
formal  religious  training,  as  well  as  (hose  who 
do  not  accept  religious  viewpoints,  must  stand 
as  equals  of  their  religiously  educated, 
observing  schoolr^rites. 

—Pertinent  rcierenccs  to  religion,  even  to 
doctrinal  diffcrtjnces,  whenever  intrinsic  to 
the  lesson  at  hand,  should  be  included  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  the  social  studies, 
literatuie,  art  and  other  subjects.  Great  care 
nuist  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  teacher's 
religious  identification  or  absence  thereof 
does  not  color  his  instruction.  Where  dis- 
cussion of  doctrine  is  not  relevant  to  an 
understanding  of  subject  matter,  the  teacher 
should  refer  the  children  to  home,  church  or 
synagogue  for  interpretations. 

The  Major  Issues 

Religion  in  the  School  Curriculum 

Teaching  about  i?e%/o;/:~One'cf  the  most 
perplexing  problems  stems  from  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  public  schools  teach  about  rcli- 
gion-in  other  v/ords,  that  children  study  it  in 
a  factual  way. 

The  merits  of  this  proposal  are  difficult  to 
appraise,  especially  on  the  elementary  and 
high  school  levels,  because  there  is  no 
generally  accepted  definition  of  "teaching 
about  religion.*'  To  some,  it  merely  implies 
discussing  the  influence  of  religion  and 
religious  institutions  on  our  civilization;  to 
others,  it  means  examining  and  comparing 
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varying  theological  doctrines;  still  others  feel 
it  should  also  include  teaching  a  common  core 
of  principles  undergirding  the  major  faiths. 

Tlie  schools  are,  of  course,  obligated  to 
provide  our  youngsters  with  insights  into  the 
ethnic  and  religious  sources  of  American  life. 
Such^  instruction,  however,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  "teachingabout  religion.''  Rather, 
it  should  continue  to  be  viewed  as  an  integral 
function  of  general  intergroup  education.  In 
the  same  context,  the  public  schools  can  and 
should  instil)  in  children  an  understanding  of 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  religious  freedom, 
an  awareness  ^^t  our  nation  abounds  in 
religious  sects  and  an  understanding  that  it  is 
the  genius  of  American  democracy  to  wel- 
come and  respect  religious  diversity. 

The  schools  should  also  foster  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impact  of  religion  on  our  civiliza- 
tion. Indeed,  this  knowledge  is  intrinsic  to  a 
well-rounded  education.  Such  events  as  the 
Crusades,  the  Inquisition,  the  Reformation 
and  the  colonization  of  America  would  be 
hopelessly  distorted  if  religious  motivations 
were  not  given  proper  v/eight.  It  would  be 
equally  wrong  to  omit  the  Bible  from  courses 
•  literature  or  to  ignore  religious  influences 
in  the  study  of  art  or  inusic. 

If,  as  some  charge,  teachers  shy  away  from 
religious  references  even  when  they  are  basic 
to  an  understanding  of  subject  matter, 
prompt  investigation  of  current  school 
practices  is  called  for.  A  study  of  this  kind 
would  disclose  whether  our  children  are,  in 
fact,  being  deprived  of  essential  learning. 
Hopefully,  it  also  would  result  in  better 
handling  of  religious  references  in  today's 
public  school  curriculum. 

Teacher  Training:  One  immediate  need 
may  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher, 
training.  Many  delicate  and  complicated 


matters  are  included  in  the  public  school 
curriculum.  Often,  they  touch  on  serious 
emotional  involvements  stemming  from 
religious  differences.  Teachers  could  be 
helped  to  avoid  offending  the  sensibilities  oX' 
children  in  their  classrooms  if  all  teacher- 
training  institution^  included  in  their  courses 
of  study  the  necessary  sociological  and  his- 
torical background  concerning  the  different' 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  in  our  land. 

Coincident  with  improved  teacher  training, 
there  might  well  be  experimentation  in  better 
methods  of  interpreting  dispassionately  the 
influence  of  religion  on  our  civilization.  How- 
ever, experiments  should  be  Introduced  only 
in  a  few  selected  laboratory  or  campus 
schools  where  the  projects  would  be  closely 
supervised  by  college  or  university  faculties. 
Doctrinal  encroachments  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Test  situations  should  be  limited <to 
an  agrced-opon  period  of  time  and  the  results 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  with  full  con- 
sideration of  pupil  and  community  reaction. 

Comparative  or  "Common  Core" Religious 
Instruction:  Any  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  attempting  to  deal  with  religious 
doctrines  on  a  comparative  basis  is  m 
desirable.  Teachers  and  school  administratoi^ 
would  encounter  great  difficulty  in  de- 
termining where  "facts"  end  ar.d  dogmatic 
belief  begins.  Indeed,  the  defmition  of 
religion  itself  would  present  a  serious 
stumbling  block,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher 
would  become  quite  untenable.  For  instance, 
how  would  he  interpret  the  Bodily  Assump- 
tion of  Mary?  The  Dietary  Laws?  The 
Trinity?  The  Nativity?  Is  he  expected  to 
conceal  his  personal  convictions?  One  might 
well  doubt  that  every  teacher  could  do  so. 
Should  the  teacher  explore  all  points  of  view. 
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thus  making  the  classroom  an  open  forum  for 
religious  discussion?  And  most  important  of 
all,  would  this  not  'tamper  with  the  child's 
traditional  family  faith  during  his  tender, 
impressionable  years? 

It  is  likewise  inadvisable,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  public  schools  to  teach  a  common 
core  of  religious  belief.  Such  instruction,  in  all 
hkelihood,  would  be  unacceptable  to  some 
religious  groups.  Moreover,  teachers  and 
school  administrators  would  be  subjected  to 
severe  pressures  arising  from  the  need  to 
accommodate  the  conflicting  viewpoints 
found  in  almost  every  American  community. 

In  short,  teaching  about  religion  in  the 
doctrinal  sense  is  the  function-  of  the  home, 
the  ciuifch  and  the  synagogue.  *• 

Some  people  urge  that  the  schools  affirm 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  in  the  belief 
that  children  would  thus  learn  the  source  of 
our  inalienable  rights.  Most  people  recognize 
that  children  should  learn  about  God.  But  if 
this  were  done  in  a  public  school  setting,  the 
discussions  concerning  His  nature  and  His 
revelation  would  inevitably  lead  to  creedal 
divisiveness.  Instruction  in  this  subject  matter, 
as  in  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  would 
necessarily  be  governed  by  a  set  of  guiding 
principles,  thus  requiring  the  schools  to  adopt 
a  body  of  religious  principles.  While  a 
majority  of  the  rengious  leadership  might  well 
agree  on  certain  basic  tenets,  the  difficulty  of 
interpretation  in  the  classroom  would  still 
remain,  as  would  the  problem  of  the  un- 
affiliated minority. 

The  Clergy  as  Instructors:  Some  would 
invite  clergymen  into  the  classroom  to  give 
sectarian  instruction  to  children  of  their 
respective  faiths.  This  practice >  which  might 
well  lead  so^ne  children  consciously  or  un- 


consciously to  conform  to  one  of  the 
dominant  faiths  represented  in  the  school,  has 
been  ruled  unconstitutional.* 

Stressing  the  Religious  Faith  of  Our 
Ancestors:  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
schools  stress  the  moral  and  spiritual  heritage 
handed  down  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  in 
order  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  Americans 
are  a  religious  people.  Advocates  of  this 
proposal  urge,  as  one  way  of  carrying  it  out.  a 
study  of  historical  documents,  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  For  example, 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents,  in  a  state- 
ment in  195 1 ,  expressed  the  belief  that  school 
studies  would  thereby  be  brought  into  "focUs 
and  accord,"  and  would  teach  "respect  for 
lawful  authority."  But  Jt  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  no  mention  of  God,  an 
orni?sion  which  was  scarcely  inadvertent. 

Tnere^can  be  little  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  pointing  to  the  religious  influences  which 
motivated  the  Founding  Fathers-though  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  some  of  them 
were  strongly  anti-clerical.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  children  should  understand  the 
religious  values  implicit  in  our  great  charters 
of  liberty.  However,  any  tendency  to  provide 
other  than  an  objective. historical  perspective 
in  the  study  of  these  documents  should  be 
discouraged. 

Providing  a  Non-Sectarian  Religious 
Emphasis:  It  is  virtually  impossible  for  public 
schools  to  provide  ^'non^sectarian"  religious 
education.  Agreement  is  hard  to  achieve  even 
on  the  meaning  of  this  term.  Scmetimes  it 
refers  to  religious  instruction  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  but 
not  necessarily  acceptable  to  others 

*McCoUum  V.  Board  of  Education.  333        203  (1948) 
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The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  highest 
common  denominator  of  the  three  major 
faiths.  Assuming  such  a  fonnula  could  be 
arrived  at,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  its]3ractical 
application  would  be  sectarian.  The  teacher's 
unconscious  bias,  arising  from  personal  con- 
victions or  lack  of  them,  would  inevitably 
color  his  interpretation. 

Moral  and  ^pintmt  Values:  'I'he  public 
schools  should  continue  to  stress  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values  basic  to. all  religions^A 
good  teacher  tries  to  infuse  the  classroom 
experience  with  ethical  content,  sensitizing 
children  naturally  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  sanctity  of  the  individual 
and  the  codes  of  fail  play  whereby  civilized 
man  lives.  These  values  are  imparted  not  only 
by  word,  but  primarily  through  the  teacher's 
character  and  conduct,  and  the  quality  of  his 
relationships  with  pupils. 

Indeed,  the  total  school  .  environment 
should  reflect  and  help  to  develop  the  highest 
moral  and  ethical  values  of  our  society.  Thus, 

Migh  all  of  the  curriculum,  the  school 
i  seek  to  develop  character  and  responsi- 
c  ,  citizenship,  and  teach  young  people  to 
judge  and  respect  their  fellows  according  to 
individual  worth. 

Some  curriculum  guides  define  **spiritual" 
va. '  '  as  moral  and  ethical  Ideals  which  have 
the  sole  sanction  in  religion.  This  tends 
toward  the  conelusion  that  ,those  not 
religiously  affiliated  are  morally  suspeet;  that 
good  eitizenship  and  belief  in  God  are 
synonymous.  By  taking  sides  in  the  age-old 
philosophical  dispute  over  the  ultimate 
sources  of  values,  the  school  uses  its  authority 
to  usurp  the  proper  function  of  the  home, 
ehurch  and  synagogue,  at  the  same  time 
encroaching  upon  the  right  of  personal  choice 
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in  a  matter  of  conscience.  Our  schools  must 
recognize  that  there  is  no  unanimity  con- 
cerning the  wellsprings  of  moral  behavior: 
while  many  hold  that  the  values  which  guide 
human  conduct  stem  from  the  great  religions, 
there  are  others  who  beheve  that  these  values 
derive  chiefly  from  human  experience.* 

The  Bible  and  Pray^*?  in  the  Schools 

Bible  Reading  %ind  Prayer  Recitation:  Most 
people  look  upon  the  Bible  as  *he  sourctvof 
religious  inspiration.  Children  are  tauglit  to 
revere  it  as  sacred.  Therefore,  the  reading  of 
any  version  in  the  public  schools,  except 
when  explicitly  undertaken  as  part  of  a 
literature  course,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
devotional  act,  inappropriate  for  classroom  or 
assembly. 

Organized  prayer,  whether  spoken  or  silent, 
constitutes  an  act  of  worship  and  has  no  place 
in  public  school  classroom  or  assembly. 
Therefore,  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer-on 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  it  is  universal 
rather  than  sectarian-is  improper. 

In  several  cases  that  reached  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  years,**  the  Court 
has  held  that  neither  Bible  reading  nor  prayer 
recitation  in  the  public  schools  is  permissible 
under  the  Constitution.  In  the  Schen^pp  and 
Murray  cases  the  Court  declared: 

The  conclusion  follows  that  in  both  cases  the 
laws  require  religious  exercises  and  such  exercises 
are  being  conducted  in  direct  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  appellees  and  petitioners.  Nor  are 

"Thr  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National 
EducaUon  /Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  in'its  report  on  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Values  m  the  Public  Schools.  (I95I)  suggests  how  these 
important  concepts  can  be  taught  without  viola  tine  th^  rights 
of  any  child. 

**Ertgel  V,  Vltate,  370  US  42?  (1962)  Abln^ton  School 
District  V.  Schempp,  and  Murray  v.  Cu/tett,  374  US  2C3 
(1963), 
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these  required  exercises  mitigated*  by  the  fact 
that  individual  students  ni3y  absent  themselves 
upon  parental  request,  fo.  that  fact  f'irnishes  no 
defense  to  a  claiiiKon  "unconstitutionahiy  under 
the  Establishn*.cnt  Clause.  Furtlier,  it  is  no 
defense  to  urge  that  the  reh'gious  pracUces  here 
may  be  ielatively  minor  encroachments  on  ilie 
First  Amendment.  The  breach  of  neutrality  that 
!s  today  a  trickhng  stream  may  all  too  soon 
become  a  raging  torrent  and,  in  -the  words  of 
Madison,  "it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  liberties," 
Distribution  of  Gideon  Bibles:  Neither  the 
Gideon  Bible  nor  any  other  sectarian  tract 
should  be  distributed  on  school  property. 
Since  religious  groups  are  thereby  aided  in 
propagating  their  faiths,  this  practice  has  been 
held  to  be  unconstitutional.* 

Use  of  School  Premises 
for  Religious  Purposes 

After  School  Use:  Where  school  buildings 
are  habitually  made  available  to  civic  groups 
after  school  hours,  thus  converting  the 
premises  to  general  community  centers, 
religious  groups  should  be  accorded  the  same 
privileges  enjoyed  by  other  organizations. 
However,  the  buildings  should  not  be  used 
during  school  hours  for  religious  education, 
meetings  or  worship. 

Religious  Census:  It  would  be  constitution- 
ally invalid  to  extend  public  school  facilities 
sectarian  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  religious-affiliation  census. 

Religious  Holiday  Observances 

Although  sectarianism  has  no  place  in 
American  public  schools,  the  problem  of 

*Tudpr  V.  Board  of  Education.  U  NJ.  31  (1953). 
Certiorari  denied  by  U^.  Supreme  CovU.  348  U^. 


religious  holiday  observances  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  a  doctrinaire  application  of  the 
separation  principle.  N*any  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account: 

-Even  before  public  schools  were  establish- 
ed in  America,  Christmas  and  Easter  were 
celebrated  in  classrooms.  These  observances 
are  therefore  deeply  imbedded  in  traditioii. 

-There  are  differences  of  opinion  airic  .ig 
both  Christians  and  Jews,  as  to  which  aspects 
of  the  holiday  observances  are  sectarian  and 
which  are  not. 

—The  nature  of  each  celebration  varies 
from  community  to  coninninity.  from  school 
to  school  and  even  from  classroom  to 
classroom. 

-For  many  people,  these  holidays  have 
assumed  the  aura  of  national,  as  well  as 
sectarian,  events. 

-Many  Christians  would  resent  the  removal 
of  sectarian  content  from  the  holiday  pro- 
gram as  an  affront  to  religious  conviction. 

-Experience  shows  that  a  fair  and  ob- 
jective public  discussion  of  this  problem  is 
difficult  to  attain  and  that  the  attempt 
invariably  induces  community  friction. 

Under  these  circumstances,  making  a  public 
issue  of  religious  holiday  observances  in  the 
schools  can  lead  to  no  beneficial  results  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  However,  through  in- 
formal discussions  with  school  administrators 
and  teachers,  it  may  be  possible  to  plan  these 
events  in  such  a  way  that  no  child's  religious 
sensibilities  will  be  offended  by  undue 
sectarian  or  doctrinal  emphasis. 

The  alternative  of  joint  observances,  such 
as  Christmas-Hanukkah  celebrations,  presents 
additional  complications,  Some  see  no 
difference  in  principle  between  celebrating  a 
single  religious  event  ?*id  holding  a  joint 
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observance.  They  feel  that  if  one  part  of  the 
program  is  sectarian,  the  wrong  is  simply 
conipomided  by  adding  still  another  religious 
emphasis.  Others,  however,  believe  that  the 
joint  observance  fosters  cross-cultural  undef- 
sianding  by  showing  children  how  tlicir 
neighbors  celebrate  religious  holidays. 

While  joint  religious  iioiiday  programs  are 
not  recom»ncnded,  it  should  nevertheless  be 
recognized  that  they  do  enjoy  a  measure  of 
support  in  some  communities.  It  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  if  schools  in  those  localities 
would  evaluate  the  programs  for  their  effect 
on  children. 

Federai  aji^il  ^iate  Aid  to  Education 

It  is  abunf  <  y  clear  to  most  people  today 
that  massive'  ^  /ernment  assistance,  Federal 
assistance  in  parpcular,  is  indispensable  if  the 
quality  of  education  in  America  is  to  be 
improved.  But  public  funds  should  be  used  to'^ 
support  public  schools  only.  Extension  of 
such  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
den  ominational  schools  is  opposed  in 
principle  both  on  constitutional  grounds  and 
for  reasons  of  sound  public  policy^  To  divert 
public  funds  to  private  schools,  religious  or 
otherwise,  will  weaken  the  fabric  of  public 
education.  However,  benefits  directly  to  the 
child,  such  as  lunches  and  medical  and  dental 
services  should  be  available  to  all  children  at 
public  expense,  regardless  of  the  school  they 
attend,  provided  there  is  public  supervision' 
and  control  of  such  programs. 

W/%im  the  context  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducatioiuAcLof-ii^^S,  which  was 
expressly   designed   to   aid  disadvantaged 
children,  certain  types  of  assistance  such  as' 
textbook   loans  and  remedial  educational 


services  on  parochial  school  premises  are  not 
opposed,  subject  to  judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  legislation.  (By 
remedial  educational  services.  Congress 
specified  those  benefits  that  were  •*thera- 
peutic,  remedial  or  welfare.**)  Tliis  Act 
(ESEA)  ns  a  complicated  and  confusing  law 
which  may  or  may  not  be  eompatible  with 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  recent  studies  of  the 
implementation  of  the  law  on  the  community 
level  have  uncovered  abuses  which  might 
ultimately  cast  doubt  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  as  a  whole  or  of  significant  portion 
of  it.  For  example,  public  school  teachers 
have  been  assigned  to  instruct  parochial 
school  students  on  parochial  school  premises 
in  other  than  the  ^'therapeutic,  remedial  or 
welfare**  categories  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress. While  the  teaching  of  art  and  music  is 
sun:ly  enriching,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  falls 
within  th;:  congressional  intent  as  manifested 
by  the  Act*s  legislative  history,  in  contrast  to 
the  work  perfoimed  by  speech  therapists, 
remedial  reading  specialists  or  guidance 
counsellors.  In  other  words,  implicit  in  the 
Act  is  a  rather  subtle  and  perhaps  specious 
distinction  between  specialized  educational 
services  to  benefit  children  and  regular 
curricular  instruction  which  would  benefit 
schools. 

In  the  implementation  of  any  government 
aid  involving  children  in  sectarian  schoo!$>  the 
following  safeguards  should  be  included: 

1.  No  religious  institution  may  acquire  any 
new  property,  or  expand  already  existing 
property. 

2.  No  public  funds  may,  be  used  for  any 
religious  purpose. 

3.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
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cxpendituri;  or  distribution  of  funds  allocated 
should  be  controlled  by  a  public  agency. 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  health, 
wfety  and  welfare  benefits  to  children  in  all 
schools,  and  substubuvc  educational  assist- 
ance to  non-public  schools  is  a  crucial  one  and 
nuist  be  maintained.  Thus,  wliile  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1968  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  New  York  State  law  requiring 
public  school  systems  to  lend  secular  text- 
books to  pupils  attending  religious  schools/ 
such  loans  are  so  close  to  educational  assist- 
ance to  schools  that  they  are  opposed  as 
unwise,  'jnless  the  use  of  such  textbooks  is 
limited  to  disadvantaged  children. 

It  should  be  sitbssed  that  the  controversy 
over  government  aid  to  rel»  i«  us. schools  is  not 
an  issue  juxtaposing  one  faith  group  against 
another.  All  faiths  have  their  **rcparationists/* 
as  well  as  their  "aceommodationists,*^  de- 
pending upon  individual  attitudes  and  values, 
and,  even  when  persons  of  different  faiths 
find  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
controversy,  fellowship  and  cooperation  in 
other  matters  need  not  be  impaired.  Inter* 
religious  good  wil!  does  not  require  anyone  to 
compromise  basic  principle. 

Busing 

While  the  constitutionality  of  public  busing 
of  parochial  school  pupils  has  been  upheld 
under  the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  a  welfare  benefit  to  children, 
rather  than  assistance  to  religious  schools,** 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  is  opposed 
to  such  busing  hi  principle. 


*Board  of  Education  v.  Allen,  20  L  2d  1060  (1968). 
**Etmon  V.  Board  of  Education.  330  VS.  (I9'»7), 


Providing  for  transportation  for  rcligiouj 
school  pupils  does  constitute  aid,  even  if 
indirectly,  to  the  religious  schools  t)»emselves. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  th:*:  limited 
bus  laws,  once  on  the  statute  books,  are 
readily  expanded  to  pennit  the  transporting 
of  religious  school  children  over  distances 
which  depart  from  the  regular  public  school 
routes,  thus  imposing  a  financial  buiJen  on 
taxpayers  beyond  that  mitially  conteJTiplatod. 

if  a  state  isjustified  in  providing  busing  as  a 
welfare  benefit,  to  protect  pupils  frCui  traffic 
hazards,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  state  has  a 
corresponding  duty  to  fire-proof  parochial 
schools  in  order  to  protect  pupils  from  fire 
hazards,  or  to  heat  such  schools  in  order  to 
protect  pupils  from  cold.  Hence,  busing  is 
seen  by  some  not  as  an  end  in  itsf^lf,  but 
rather  as  an  opening  wedge  toward  the  goal  of 
full  public  'subsidy  of  religious  school 
operations. 

Dual  Enrollment 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  i:.  not 
opposed  to  Dual  Enrollment  or  **Shared 
Time"  programs-in  which  non-public  schoois 
send  their  pupils  to  public  schools  for  in- 
struction in  one  or  more  iion-reh'gious  sub- 
jects, provided^  ^hat  certain  basic  safeguards 
arc  adhered  to  in  their  implementation  * 

1.  All  pupils  involved  in  such  programs 
must  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
public  school  authorises  whiSe  on  public 
school  premises. 

2.  Parochial  school  pupils  musi  freely 
intenningled  with  regular  public  scJ'ool  pupils 

•These  would  Enciude  such  courses  1$  malhentaiScs, 
Wience*  industruJ  arts.  ho.ne  economics  or  physical 
*  lucalion.  Miilch  would  ordinarily  be  included  in  Ihe  refuUr 

Mic  school  curriculum.  Other  subjects  which  !iave  religious 
wntenl  would  co>t:inu«  to  be  lauf^t  in  parochial  schools. 
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in  all  instruction  and  other  activities  provided 
for  tlicm  by  public  schools. 

3.  All  such  instruction  must  be  given  solely 
by  public  school  personnel,  on  public  school 
premises,  during  regular  school  hours. 

4.  All  decisions  regarding  books,  materials. 
Curricula,  schedules  and  homework,  as  well  as 
any  other  administrative  decisions 
customarily  made  in  connection  with  classes 
and  other  activities  in  the  normal  operation  of 
public  schools  today,  must  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  public  school  authorities. 

5.  There  shall  be  no  religious  tests  for 
teachers  or  other  personnel  in  the  public 
school  system. 

6.  No  public  school  classes  may  be  can- 
celled or  curtailed  because  of  the  needs  of  any 
religious  group,  nor  may  any  other  accommo- 
dation to  any  religious  group  be  made  by 
public  school  authorities  as  a  result  of ''shared 
time"  programs,  other  than  those  accommo- 
dations normally  made  to  pupils  in  the 
interest  of  the  religiousliberty  of  pupils. 

7.  Provisions  must  be  made  within  the 
public  school  system  to  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation of  each  "shared  time"  program  on 
a  continuing  basis  and  to  evaluate  its  com- 
pliance with  the  safeguards  cited  above. 

Released  Time 

Many  communities  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  released  time,  whereby  children  are 
excused  from  school  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  in  order  to, receive  religious  instruc- 
tion. When  conducted  off  school  premises  and 
without  pressure  on  children  to  participate, 
this  program  has  been  held  to  be  constitu- 


tional.* Nevertheless,  released  tine  i'?oppOM;d 
for  the  following  reasons: 

-It  threatens  the  independent  character  of 
the  public  school.  Since  part  of  the  compul- 
sor>'  school  day  is  "released"  by  the  state  on 
condition  that  the  participating  student  de- 
vote this  time  to  sectarian  instruction,  the 
state  accomplishes  by  indirection  what  it 
admittedly  cannot  undertake  to  do  directly- 
it  provides  a  governmental  constraint  in  -sup- 
port of  religion. 

-It  is  a  mechanism  for  divisiveness  which  is 
repeated  at  weekly  intervals  throughout  the 
school  year.  Even  when  most  carefully  ad- 
ministered, the  program's  inherent  abuses 
become  evident:  subtle  sectarian  pressures  are 
exerted  by  overzcalous  teachers:  non-par- 
ticipating children  are  frequently  em- 
barrassed. 

-The  normal  school  program  is  disrupted. 
Because  classroom  activities  generally  remain 
static  during  the  released  time  period, 
children  who  do  not  participate  suffer  an 
unnecessary  loss  of  school  instruction. 

-The  available  data  indicate  that  some 
children  simply  do  not  reach  their  religious 
centers-  Where  such  unexcused  absences 
occur^  the  program  contributes  to  truancy. 

Particularly  deplorable  is  the  fact  that  seme 
communities  continue  to  disregard  the 
Suprcme  Court's  ruling  in  the  McCoIIuni  case 
by  permitting  released  time  classes  to  be  held 
on  school  property. 


*Zora<h  V.  Oauson,  343  US  306  (1932). 
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In  Conclusion 

Religion  has  flourished  in  this  country 
hand  in  Iiand  witli  the  Ameriean  tradition  of 
separation  of  cluirch  and  state,  which  has 
served  as  a  bulwark  to  religious  liberty.  And 
the  public  schools  themselves  have  ser\'cd  as  a 
grca'i  unifying  force  -in  American  life- 
welcoming  young  people  of  every  creed, 
seeking  to  afford  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  all,  emphasizing  our  coramon 
heritage  and  serving  as  training  grounds  for 
healthful  community  Hving,  Thus,  the  schorls 
have  performed  an-  indispensable  function, 
and  any  proposed  departure  v. hich  threatens 
to  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  this.traditicnal 
role  must  be  weighed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Experience  ';tdicates  that  public  considera- 
tion of  church-state  issues  often  engenders 
community  tensions.  Deep  religious  loyalties 
and  antagonisms  arc  stirred,  and  extreme 
reactions  sometimes  displace  calm  and  ob- 
jective debate.  In  discussing  these  problems, 
community  groups  therefore  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  guard  against  provoking  interreligious 
tensions. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Statement  of  Views 
will  stimulate  thoughtful  discussion,  and  help 
to  keep  the  public  schools  free  of  sectanan 
strife. 
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FORE\TORD  TO 
STATEMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 
on  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
Subcocmittee  on  .Education  of  the 
Coasnittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  House  of  ReprescntaCivos 

The  Anierican  Jewish  Committee,  founded  in  1906,  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1911. 
Ic  now  consists  of  34  chapters  and  units  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  of  approximately  41,000  merabers. 

It  has  long  been  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  that  the  security .of  all  religious  groups  in  this 
country  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees.    In  this,  connection,  the  Committee  believes  that  . 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  mandates  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.    Deriving  from  this  constitutional  principle 
is  our  conviction  that  government  monies  should  not  be  allocated  to 
denominational  schools.    The  philosophy  c>f  the  American  ^Jewish 
CotTOiittee  with  respect  to  this  issue  is  articulated  in  depth  in 
the  attached  pamphlet,  "Religion  in  Public  Education  -  A  Statement 
of  Views."  \ 
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PitEPAKKi)  Statement  of  Waltek  Adlek  Esq.,  Past  Piu^sident,  Khodk 
IsLA^•D  Umt  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 

The  beneHcieut  teachings  of  religion  have  coutributed  immeasurably  to  man's 
progress  from  barbarism  to' eivilizatioii.  This  country  in  particular/settled  in 
large  measure  by  refugees  seeking  freedom  of  conscience,  has  been  profoundly 
intlueuced  by  religious  concepts.  In.  the  opinion  of  many,  the  independence  ot 
American  diurches  and  synagognes  Hows  from  onr  nniqne  tradition  of  separat- 
ing church  and  state.  This  cardinal  principle  has  insured  freedom  of  conscience 
for  all.  it  has  permitted  scores  of  religions  sects  to  flnorish  without  hindrance.  It 
has  enabled  us  to  escape  niudi  of  the  sectarian  strife  and  persecution  which  has 
marked  tlie history  of  oUier  lands.  • 

Because  tlie  American  Jewish  Committee  firmly  believes  in  the^principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  it  is  opposed  to  governmental  «issistance  to 
religions  sdiools  of  all  faiths.  Such  schools,  whose  reason  for  being  is  to  propa- 
gate their  respective  faiths,  should  be  maintained  voluntarily  by  their  respective 
faith  groups,  uoteompulsorily  by  the  entire  public. 

In  "Religion  and  Public  Kdueatiou— A  Statement  of  Views/'  we  say : 

••public  fund^' should  be  used  to  support  public  schools  only,  Kxteusion  of 
such  aid,  eitlier  directly  or  indirectly,  to  denominational  schools  is  opposed  in 
principle  both  on  constitutional  grounds  and  for  re;isons  of  sound  public  policy. 
To  divert  public  funds  to  private  schools,  religious  or  otherwise,  will  weaken 
the  fabric  of  public  education." 

In  tlie  wake  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  last  June  in  renion  v. 
Kurtzuiau  and  Karley  v.  DiCenso,  which  held  that  the  use  of  state  funds  to 
purchase  "secular  educational  services"  and  to  supplement  teachers  salaries  at 
sectarian  schools  contravened  the  First  Ameuduient,  a  .senreh  has  been  underway 
for  alternative  means  of  alleviating  the  financial  plight  of  many  such  school.s. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee,  its  "separatiouist"  position  notwithstanding, 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  education  for  all  American  childeru  and  is 
sympathetic  to  the  predicament  of  denominational  schools  and  of  pareut.s  who 
wish  to  utilize  thein.  Committed  as  we  are  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  (piality  of 
life  of  this  society  and  to  responsible  social  change,  we  have  a  moral  and  prac- 
tical obligation  to  be  concerned  about  excellence  in  education  for  all  the  children 
of  this  society.  That,  of  course,  includes  the  more  tliaii  five  million  children 
attending  Catholic,  Fiotestant,  and  Jewish  religious  schools.  They  too  are  citizens 
and  the  quality  and  level  of  their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  American  society 
will  be  decisively  affected  by  the  nature  of  their  education. 

In  tlMs  context,  we  call  attention  to  a  ^constructive  partial  remedy  that  is 
available  to  help  meet  the  financial  problems  of  such  schools.  The  procedure 
calltHl  *'shared  time,"  (or  "dual  enrollment")  permits  religious  school  pupils 
to  attend  nearby  public  schools,  on  a  part-time  basis,  for  instruction  in  non- 
reli^jious  subjects  such  as  matheuiaties,  seiehee,  industrial  arts/hoiue  economics, 
niid  physicsil  education.  While  in  the  public  schools,  such  pupils  would  be  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  public  school  authorities  and  freely  iutenuiugled 
ill  all  clas.*5es.  with  all  instruction  being  given  solely  by  the  public  school  per- 
sonnel on  public  .school  premises  and  during  regular  hours.  Such  pupils  would, 
of  course,  eontiune  within  their  religious  schools  to  take  those  courses  which 
have  religious  content  or  .significance. 

^Yhile  "shared  time"  is  no  panacea,  its  advantages  are  apparent.  Religions 
schools  can  he  relieved  thereby  of  the  appreciable  financial  burden  of  teaching 
secular  courses,  thus  enabling  them  to  concentrate  on  sectarian  instruction! 
By  bringing  more  religions  .school  pupils  into  public  schools,  racial  and  religious 
integration  can  he  significantly  advanced  and,  hopefully,  intcrgronp  imderstand- 
ing  as  well.  Such  programs  should  also  help  to  develop  broader  eommmiity  sup- 
port for  the  pres.siug  needs  of  both  pul)licand  private  education. 

Subject  to  certain  safeguards,  the  American  Jewi.sh  Conunittee  has  endorsed 
the  concept  of  ".shared  time."  We  believe  that  "shared  time"  does  not  violate 
the  constitutional  principle  of  .separation  of  church  and  state.  Obviously,  children 
who  now  attend  religious  schools  on  a  full-time  basis  would  he  entitled  to  en- 
roll in  public  schools  on  a  full-time  basis  if  their  parents  .so  desired.  There  is 
no  constitutional  roa.son  why  such  children  .should  not  her  permitted  to  enroll 
in  public  schools  on  a  part-time  l)asis. 

In  the  case  of  Zorach  v.  Clausonj  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1952  upheld  the 
con.stitutionality  of  "released  time"  programs  whereby  children  are  excused  from 
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public  schools,  with  the  consent  of  their  parentis  in  order  to  receive  religious 
n!i5truc.Jon  away  from  public  school  premises.  On  the  strength  of  the  Court's 
•released  time"  decision,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  "shared  time'' 
is  also  compatible  with  the  First  Mnendment, 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc^Welfare  give  serious  consideration  to  promoting  the  acceptance 
ana  implementation  of  "shared  time"  programs  wherever  it  is  adniinistrativelv 
f^^asible  to  do  so. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes,  the  gentleman  in  the  back  of  the  room.  Would 
you  identify  yourself  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  BROTHER  IRALOIS  HUTHER,  F.S.C.,  CHRISTIAN 
BROTHER  AND  NATIONAL  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Brotlier  Hutiikr.  My  name  is  Brother  Francis  Huther,  H-u-t-h-e-r. 
X  am  a  Christian  Brother  and  national  secretary  for  the  Christian 
Brotj*:>*<?  Education  Association  in  the  United  States. 

In  ny  vork  I  come  into  contact  with  about  eiglit  colleges,  about 
loO  high  schools  and  30  or  40  others,  comprising  about  120,000  students. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  Catholic  school  system  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  also  that  part  of  our  school  system  is  the  De  LaSalle  in  Newport. 
1  am  very  pleased  to  be  here.  Senator,  and  I  must  say  I  guess  I  am  the 
last  speaker,  but  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  hearing  and  by  what 
I  heard,  the  quality  of  the  discussions  on  both  sides  and  the  general 
tenure  of  the  arguments.  It  impressed  me  very,  very  much  and  I 
learned  a  number  of  things.  I  have  learned  first  of  all  as  I  have  On 
several  other  occasions  when  impressed  by  the  tremendous  recognition 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  church-i-elated  school  on  the  part  of  those 
who  oppose  State  and  Federal  aid  to  these  schools.  I  do  think  op- 
ponents to  school  aid  in  their  expressing  of  the  unique  kind  of  services 
the  church-related  schools  give  do  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
argument,  because  they  see  in  church-related  schools  a  special  kind 
of  possible  potential  which,  perhaps,  some  of  us  involved  in  the  work 
do  not  oui^selves  see. 

In  fact,  when  I  hear  people  like  Mrs.  Stanzler  or  Mrs.  Finkelstein 
and  hear  about  church-related  schools  I  sometimes  wonder  if  -I  am 
hearing  about  the  same  school  system  that  I  know  from  firsthand 
experience.  It  is  important  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  aid  to 
these  schools  ,to  recognize  the  civil  liberties  and  other  people  who- 
consistently  remind  us  that  Federal  and  State  aid  cannot  come  down 
without  accountability  to  the  State.  Of  course  private  schools  and 
independent  schools  must  as  the  civil  liberties  often  remind  us  be 
prepared  to  give  up  Kome  of  their  own  independence.  However,  I 
think  it  is  also  important  to  remember  in  that  same  context  that  this 
giving  in  the  public  school  as  Mr.  Boyle  remarked,  the  public  school- 
teachers who  operate  oii  the  public  funds  is  not  himself  independent. 
I  think  in  considering  the  question  oi  ai4  the  point  that  impressed 
me  most  today  was  Professor  Beiser's  rciiYark  that  the  only  point  in 
issue  is  not  just  technical  constitutional  issue,  but  that  public  policy 
desirability  and  the  common  Cfood  are  also  factors.  It  J$eems  strange 
to  me  that  the  Constitution  in  this  connection  alone  is  considered 
unalterable. 
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nJttvmS  f  ^  f"^t  ".nendnient,  we  ouglit  to  remember,  are 
s.  nnnwTi  "  '"T?  ^^^^^^  '^'^'^  co.idoned,  if  tliey  did  not  actually 
AmeSn  '""^  '^^P'      °*      Constitution  tlie  civil  liberties  of 

feXinlvwJin  f^'^T^  '"^  °"  '•^'•^''^^  Constitution 

ceitainlj  was  altered  It  would  seem  to  me  that  wisdom  wliicli  provided 
the  Constitution  with  the  flexibility  to  alter  these  unfortunate  oSdnal 
provisions  ceiiainly  ought  to  be  alterable  with  other  provisions. 
tnHnS  if'^f?"",??'".^  P'"^^sjiid  in  his  opposition  to  rigid  consti- 
tutionality that  he  didn-t  want  his  generation  alone  to  have  the  .Worv 
of  a-new  beginning  and  so,  perhaps,  we  should  have  this.  too.  I  think 
in  Older  to  approach  the  question  of  how  aid  is  to  be  given,  I  think 

sSs'of  H  ^I'T  point  of  view'and  this  con- 

sists Of  fii  St  of  all  not  ]ust  the  way  to  get  around  constitutional  iMovi- 
s  ons  or  egal  technicalities,  we  need  to  examind  the  question  of  riHits. 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  persons.  The  first  of  these  persons  arc  par^ 
ents.  rius  point  has  been  made  a  number  of  times  today  and  T  think 
tJiat  the  opponents  to  aid  to  schools  tend  to  minimize  this 

1  read  a  recent  article  by  Paul  Blanchard,  a  consistent  opponent  to 
iiul  to  church-related  schools,  who  refei-s  to  the  argument  of  parental 
nghts  and  .gives  no  answer  to  it  and  this  is  unfortmiate  that  many 
tunes  the  civil  liberties  take  the  same  position. 

In  a  recent  statement  after  the  summer  decisions  of  the  Supreme- 
L.ourt,  tlie  national  chairman  said  we  must  expect  new  arffuments 
about  parental  rights  and  that  was,  although,  parental  rights  are  not 
to  be  considered.  I  thiuk  we  also  need  to  consider  student  rights,  the 
rights  of  students  as  persons.  There  can  be  great  service  to  the  people 
ot  the  country,  to  citizens,  to  the  courts,,  to  educatoi-s  on  the  riffhts 
of  students  against  unwarranted  search  and  due  process  and  freedom 

T  f!^'°ri,^"^  ^^l^";  "O'  o"^y  "gi»ts  of  the  person  and  the 
lights  ot  the  individual  as  they  are  involved  in  education  need  really 
seriously  to  bo  examined. 

The  question  of  whether  a  young  pei-son  is  satisfied  if  his  rights 
are  honored  when  he  is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  dress  code  oi^his 
haircut  the  way  he  wants  to  have  it  cut  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  be 
compelled  by  a  combination  of  compulsoiy  school  laws,  taxation,  and 
tne  cJianneling  of  funds  into  a  single  school  system.  This  is  an  inf rin<re- 
ment  and  his  rights  need  to  be  examined.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
basis  of  those  who  are  concerned  witli  finding  ways  to  provide  aid 
tor  children  in  nonpublic  schools,  one  of  the  basis  "is  the  question  of 
liow  the  liberty  of  individuals  will  be  sustained  and  the  education  in 
context.  \V hat  must  be  done?  Several  things. 

Firet  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  there  must  beli  willingness  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 1  art  of  the  difficulty  that  I  see  on  the  part,  not  only  of  Con"-ress 
or  legislature  or  even  on  the  part  of  many  Catholic  members  of  religi- 
ous ordei-s,  if  there  is  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  system  and  its  value 
as  even  its  opponents  testify  to,  then  those  of  you  who  believe  in  it 
must  reawaken  our  determination  that,  the  system  will  sustain,  it  will 
be  susi-umed.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  'determining  the  laws  and 
consequently  the  direction  of  the  culture  of  our  country  must  also  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  validity  and  contribution  which  this  kind  of 
plunstic  school  system  may  present. 
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Second,  ^Ye  liave  to  be  ready,  as  Dr.  Burke  said  tliis  morning,  ^ve 
liave  to  recognize  that  the  shape  of  education  will  change  and  that  the 
school  system  as  ^Ye  see  it  is  not  the  way  it  was  20  years  ago  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  this  way  in  the  1980  s.  There  is  changing  methods  of 
operations  as  schools  develop  and  those  who  advocate  this  type  of 
school  system  must  be  alerted.  Unfortunately  many  people  who  advo- 
cate church  related  schools  have  a  tendency  to  feel  the  way  it  was  in 
the  19-10's  and  1950's  and  want  to  keep  that  kind  of  school  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  cooperiitin^  in  the  development  of  canipus-type  operations 
such  as  the  Parkway  bchool  of  Philadelphia  and  this  sort  of  operation 
is  sometimes  rejected  or  overlooked.  Education  is  changing,  the  fund- 
ing of  education  is  clianging  and  those  who  advocate  nonpiiblic  schools 
nuist  be  ready  to  accept  this  point. 

Third,  I  think  we  must,  as  you  pointed  out  in  your  opening  remarks, 
be  prepared  to  push  the  opportunities  which  are  given  to  us.  With  the 
Aid  to  Education  Act  of  1965  many  provisions  in  the  State  of  Khode 
Island  arc  well  implemented  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are 
not.  There  is  carelessness,  indifference,  and  a  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  educators  for  which  private  educators  are 
also  responsible  and  this  is  defeating  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
There  is  a  need  to  push  this  and  experiment  involving  sharing  of 
schools  and  school  services  which  several  people  pointed  out  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  is  involved  in  several  of  these,  some  of  which  are  quite 
interesting. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  nie  that  some  variations  of  the  voucher  assistance 
ought  to  be  made  available.  People  ^vho  fear  the  voucher  system  bring 
up  all  sorts  of  strawnien  and  false  issues.  The  plan -prpposed  by  Dr. 
Freedman  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Chicago  and  by  the  Oflice  of  Education 
are  complex  and  have  the  multiplicity  of  })rotection  which  in  fact 
might  make  the  voucher  system  so  difficult  for  a  church  i-elated  school. 
It  might  not  want  to  use  it  but  the  opportunity  for  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  there. 

I  would  trust  then.  Senator,  that  the  good  will  which  has  been 
shown  in  this  meeting  today  will  continue  and  I  know  that  Congress 
and  your  connnittee  will  give  every  effort  possible  to  deal  with  this 
serious  issue  of  the  rights  of  students,  the  rights  of  people  which^are 
involved  and  they  are  not  only  to  be  resolved  by  providing  public  edu- 
cation because  public  education  and  the  education  of  the  public  are  not 
the  same  thing.  I  think  we  have  to  learn  that  and  recognize  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  You  gave  an  excellent 
summation  of  the  testimony  and  a  presentation  of  the  different  alter- 
natives; Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  thei^  anybody  else?  Yes,  come  forward  and  identify  youi^self. 

STATEMENT  OF  SISTER  MARY  ROSAUA  FLAHERTY  FROM  THE  SIS- 
TERS OF  MERCY  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  APOSTULATES, 
DIOCESE  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Sister  Mary  Kosalia.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Pell. 

I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement  because  one  was  not  requested. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  identif  y  yourself  please. 
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Sister  Mahy  Ko^alia  F.  ^ly  name  is  Sister  Mary  Eosalia  Flaherty 
from  tlip  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I  am  the  director  of  educational  apostulates, 
and  our  connnunity  is  the  largest  teaching  order  in  the  diocese  of 
Providence.  I  am  also  a  i^art-tnne  consultant  for  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Work  in  title  I  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  I  felt  I 
might  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  you  had  posed  early 
this  nioriiing.  My  message  is  brief. 

As  you  know,  the  allocations  that  will  come  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  if  title  1  were  fully  funded  is  approximately  $17  million.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  received  in  the  vicinity  of  $5  million.  I  would 
urge  you  to  attempt  to  get  the  full  funding  for  that  bill  for  the  State. 
In  doiiijr  this,  it  will  aid  the  public  schools  definitely  and  indirectly  tlic 
nonpublic  schools.  One  of  your  questions  this  morning  was  are  tlie 
nonpublic  schools  receiving  a  fair  share  or  a  fair  shake  of  the  money. 
There  is  no  way— this  bill  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible 
to  sny  that  there  is  a  percentage  of  iiioney  that  should  go  to  the  non- 
public schools. 

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me,  it  is  not  written  that  way,  it  is  written 
simply  so  that  when  the  child's  needs  arc  not  being  met. 

Sister  Mahy  Eosalia  F.  Yes,  that  is  true.  There  is  no  way  to  see  that 
so  much  of  it  should  go  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  The  bill  reads,  the 
guidelines  read  there  sliall  be  given  genuine  opportunity  for  the  child 
111  nonpublic  schools  to  participate  in  the  program.  Tlic  law  says  that 
the  programs  in  nonpublic  schools  s\n  comparable  in  scope  and 
quality. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Rhot  nd  the  record  is  vciy  good 
as  far  as  programs  that  arc  comparable  in  scope  and  quality  for  title  I 
is  concerned,  because  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  it  lias  been  my  respon- 
sibility to  visit  nonpublic  schools  and  to  work  with  both  tlic  public 
school  agencies  and  the  private  school  agencies  on  their  title  I  program 
I  just  felt  that  since  I  had  been  here  you  might  have  questions  in  that 
area.  I  have  with  me  a  draft  of  a  handbook  that  has  bee.i  prepared  by 
tlie  Office  of  Education  for  particij^ation  of  the  iionpublic-scliool 
children  in  title  I  activity  w-liich  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  as  part  of  the 
i-ecoi-d  if  you  wish  to  have  it. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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PREFACE 

Title  I  cf  the  Eicraentftry  rxd  Secon-Jacy  Education  Act  (ESEA)  was 
the  first  Federal  aid  to  -.-ducation  program  to  authorize  services  for 
private  school  children.    As  well  as  setting  a  precedent,  however,  the 
Inclusion  of  th«e  services  added  significantly  to  the  complexities  of 
ndniuistering  Title  I, 

The  provision  of  services  for  children  enrolled  in  private  schools 
called  for  a  whole  new  set  of  relationships,  both  administrative  and 
progranmatic.  to  be  ertablished  and  maintained.    At  Che  outset,  no  one 
really  knew  a  "best  way"  to  implement  the  law  as  it  affected  private 
school  children. 

Experience  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  bringing  a  greater 
precision  to  the  regulations  and  guidelines.    In  view  of  this,  and 
recogniriug  a  continuing  need  for  clarification,  there  have  been 
frequent  requests  for  s  nandto.ok  that  would  provide  the  following 
Iteas:    (l)  a  co:„pll,tion  under  one  cover  of  the  passages  fro«  the  law. 
the  regulations.  a„d  the  guidelines  which  pertain  to  the  participation 
of  private  school  children;  (2)  A  brief  expl«=,tion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  regulations;  (3)  Identification  of  the  major 
problems  encountered  i„  administering  the  provisions  and  possible 
solutions  to  these  problems;  and  (4)  Suggested  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  project  development  which  create  an  opportunity  for  the 
meaningful  participation  of  private  school  children  in  Title  I 
activities. 

As  used  in  thfc  h,,.^.,  .  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

than  a  public  school,  which  Is  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basi..  ..tisfles 
State  cotnptasory  edu.^ticn  requirea.-.a.  and  coanlies  wi:h  Title  VI 
of  th«  dlvU  Rights  Act  bf  1964.    this  vouid  Include  schools  operated 
by  reltgloua  groups,  Independent  scHocls.  and  coD^unlty  or  "free" 
schools. 

Hi 
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I.    THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITtE  I  AFFECTING  THE  PARTICtFiTIO!; 
OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

The  requirements  of  Title  I  ccnceming  the  participation  of 
private  school  children  are  found  la  the  law  itself  and  the  regulations* 
Those  passages  of  the  lav  and  regulations,  as  veil  as  more  detailed 
administrative  guidelines,  are  reprinted  in  full  in  Chapter  IV  of  this 
handbook. 

The  Lav 

In  deceptively  brief  and  rather  simple  language,  Public 
Lav  89-10  sets  forth  the  prevision  affecting  private  school  children 
in  Section  105(a)  and  Section  105(a)(2)  of  Title  I  ESEA.  Basically 
the  lav  requires  that  the  local  educational  agency  (LEA)  nust  provide 
special  educational  services  for  educationally  deprived  children 
enrolled  in  private  schools*    The  provision  of  these  services  must  be 
consistent  vith  the  number  of  educationally  deprived  children  In  the 
private  schools,  and  Title  I  regulations  emphasize  this  requirement* 
The  lav  cites  several  examples  of  vays  in  which  these  services  xaay 
be  rendered,  "such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and  television, 
and  mobile  educational  services  and  equipment."   Kovhere  is  A  particular 
method  of  rendering  services  prescribed  or  mandated* 

Of  major  aignificance  is  the  fact  that  the  lav  makes  the  provision 
of  instructional  services  and  related  activities  for  private  school 
children  a  condition  vhich  oust  be  met  before  an  application  for  a 
grant  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Educational  Agency  (SEA)*    As  the  law 
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presently  reads »  this  would  affecc  the  entire  application^  not  just 
that  portion  which  does,  or  dghc  b;:  expected  to»  peV'taln  to  private 
school  children. 

Finally*  tha  lav  requires  each  Staue  to  i^u'^olt  an  assurance  that 
It  will  comply  with  this  requirement,  as  well  as  with  the  several 
other  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Regulations  and  Guidelines 

the  regulations  and  guidelines  spell  out  In  detail  the  requlreaents 
of  the  law  and  the  laanaer  In  which  the  law  may  be  carried  out. 

Rather  thr.n  proceed  through  those  documenta  line  by  line,  the 
subject  natter  Is  grouped  hevre  topically  In  an  attempt  to  pull  together 
under  one  heading  whatever  has  been  officially  said  on  a  given  topic* 

Eliciblllty  of  frivate  School  Participants 

Before  determining  the  eligibility  of  Title  I  participants  froa 
private  schools «  it  is  ImporLEUt  to  understand  the  role  of  private 
school  children  in  t\,z  deterr.lnation  of  attend'^uce  areas.  Attendance 
areas  are  selected  on  ".be  ba»is  of  having  large  concentrations  of 
children  from  lov^inco^iC  families.    In  making  this  determination,  all 
of  the  children  vho  live  vlthln  that « public  school  attendance  area 
are  considered,  regarflless  of  whether  th&y  are  enrolled  in  a  public 
school  or  a  private  school  or  not  enrolled  in  any  school*   The  purpose 
for  selecting  an  attendance  area  is  not  to  identify  eligible  schools 
but  to  identify  the  target  population  which  is  eligible  to  receive 
Title  I  services. 
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Once  the  eliglbi-  at:tcj  'arc-  =.-ca(f)  is  established,  there  are 
certain  criteria  to  d^.-.'2rDlta  ellsfi'->le  children: 

(1)  xh*  child  must  live  within  the  dciJgnatsd  area;  and 

(2)  Th«  child  must  be  determined  to  ^»  edccitioaally 
deprived  accotdf.ng  to  the  criteria  esta'jlished  by 
th*  State  or  local  educational  agency. 

If  a  chlid  quallfrles  on  both  these  counts,  he  is  eligible  to  be 
considered  for  Title  t  services,  no  aattar  where  he  Is  enrolled. 
However,  this  does  not  ti^aa  tbnt  every  child  w^io  meets  these  criteria 
of  residence  and  educa^.lonal  ceprivation  has  an  absolute  right  to 
Title  I  services.    E?ca  LEA.  ;.s  expected  to  concentrate  its  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  high  priority  needs  and  on  chose  children  who  are 
most  in  need  of  special  assistance*    Thia  principle  of  concentration 
applies  both  co  private  school  children  ard  their  needs  and  to  public 
school  children  end  tlielr  needs. 

The  consist-^nt  &p;^llcetlon  of  these  concepts  will  resolve  most 
of  the  ellglbUi:.y  prcuJems.    If  educationally  c'apriv^d  students  from 
the  project  arcT  cttcjiti  a  private  school  cutsl.i<i  the  project  area, 
they  are  still  er^gibl?.  for  services,  and  the  ctr/ices  oay  he  rendered 
wherever  it  is  nost  adwntagaous  for  the  r:tadenf.    I;i  other  words, 
the  services  may  be  psj-'.^onaed  outside  of  t.ha  project  crea  as  long  as 
tiie  services  are  for  ctlucatlonally  deprived  students  from  the  project 
area.    On  the  other  baud,  if  a  private  school,  located  within  a 
project  area,  drr.ws  students  from  outside  the  project  area,  those 
students  are  not  cliglMe  for  Title  I  aervlces  «ven  if  they  are 
educationally  d^orlvcd. 
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Children  who  attend  a  private  school  which  charges  tuition  are 
not  thereby  excluded  from  Title  I  services.    In  determining  eligibility 
for  services  an  economic  criterion  is  never  applied  to  the  individual 
child,  either  public  or  private  school  enrollee,  after  it  is  determined 
that  he  resides  in  an  eligible  attendance  area.    Neither  is  an  economic 
criterion  applied  to  the  private  school  or  private  school  population, 
because  the  private  school  is  not  the  recipient  of  services. 
Consequently,  the  fact  that  a  private  school  has  an  endowment  or  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  students  benefit  from  AFOC  payments  does 
not,  in  itself,  disqualify  the  educationally  deprived  students  at  that 
school  from  receiving  Title  I  services. 

The  most  difficult  situation  arises  in  those  school  districts 
where  there  are  no  well-defined  attendance  areas  and  eligible  schools 
are  determined  rather  than  eligible  attendance  areas.    In  such  a  case, 
the  eligible  school  Is  always  a  public  school,  and  the  eligible 
population  is  the  enrollment  at  that  public  school.    Program  Guide  64 
points  out  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  private  school  children  who  ''will 
attend  or  could  attend  that  school'*  are  not  precluded  from  participation. 
In  other  words,  if  they  are  educationally  deprived,  they  too  are 
eligible.    The  problem  involves  determining' Ah'lch  private  school 
enrollees  will  or  could  attend  the  eligible  public  schools.    In  most 
cases  the  LEA  will  have  a  set  of  criteria  for  determining  the* enrol Iment 
of  a  particular  public  school.     In  close  consultation  with  private 
school  representatives,  these  criteria  should  be  applied  to  the 
private  school  enrollment  as  a  potential  public  school  enrollment. 
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Such  an  application  snould  result  In  the  identification  cf  the  private 
school  children  who  "will  or  could"  attend  a  given  public  school. 

Both  because  the  private  school  itself  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
Title  I  benefits  and  because  Title  I  is  a  suppXesentary  program, 
services  may  not  simply  go  to  all  the  students  in  a  particular  class 
or  to  the  student  body  at  large  in  a  particular  school,  either  public 
or  private* 

Provision  of  Services 

Title  X  services  are  not  specified  by  a  predetermined  set  or  list 
but  are  deterained  by  the  needs  of  tho.  student*    Services  are  no  more 
specified  for  the  private  school  chiJd  than  they  are  for  the  public 
school  child.    As  this  or  that  group. of  children  displays  certain  high 
priority  needs,  programs  should  be  mi^unted  to  provide  services  which 
respond  to  those  needs*    The  services  provided  for  private  school 
children  do  not  have  to  be  the  same  as,  nor  do  they  have  to  be  different 
from,  the  services  provided  for  the  public  school  child*    In -both 
instances,  the  services  must  respond  to  demonstrable  needs* 

This  i.8  not  to  say  that  restrictions  are  not  encountered  in  regard 
to  providing  services  for  private  school  children.    The  Important 
thing  to  note,  however,  is  that  the  restrictions,  by  and  large,  are 
not  placed  upon  the  type  of  service  to  be  provided  but  rather  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  services  may  bo  delivered  (these  restrictions  will 
be  discussed  below) * 
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E:ttensj7err.^3S  of  Servlees 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state  precisely  the 
degree  to  which  services  must  be  provided  for  private  achool  children. 
This  natter  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  issue.    Both  the  kind 
of  service  to  be  offered  and  the  extent  of  its  being  offered  are 
determined  not  by  some  decree  or  set  forroula  but  rather  by  a  process 
of  planning,  needs  assessment,  priority  setting,  and  decision-making 
which  is  carried  on  at  the  local  level.    There  is  no  Federal  requirement 
that  a  certain  amount  or  percentage  of  money  must  be  spent  on  each 
private  school  child— or,  for  chat  chatter,  on  a  public  school  child— 
nor  is  there  any  determination  of  a  certain  number  or  percentage  of 
children  who  must  be  served. 

There  is  no  easy  or  ready  answer  to  the  question    as  to  what 
constitutes  a  "fair  share"  of  Title  I  services  for  the  private  school 
child.    The  regulations  do  require  that  the  public  school  district 
provide  "genuine  opportunities"  to  private  school  children  to 
participate  in  special  educational  services  provided  by  Title  I  funds. 
These  genuine  opportunities  must  be  consistent  with  the  number  of 
educationally  deprived  children  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
educational  deprivation.    Furthermore,  Program  Guide  44,  Criterion  4.5, 
states  that  the  services  should  be  comparable  in  scope,  quality,  and 
opportunity  for  participation  to  those  provided  for  public  school 
children  with  needs  of  equally  high  priority. 
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This  same  criterion  points  out  that  the  comparability  of  services 
should  be  achieved  in  terms  of  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  the  nature  of  their  needs,  and  an  equitable  sharing  in 
Title  I  resources. 

Basically,  what  the  regulations  and  guidelines  are  saying  is  this: 
When  a  group  of  children  in  a  private  school  are  found  to  have  a  need 
which  is  similar  (not  identical)  to  a  need  found  in  a  group  of  public 
school  children,  the  response  to  that  need  with  Title  I  resources 
should  be  similar  (not  identical)  in  scope,  quality,  and  opportunity 
for  participation  for  both  groups. 

This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  Che  educationally  deprived 
children  in  the  private  school  have  been  identified  ond  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  deprivation  have  been  assessed.    If  this  has  not 
been  done,  it  is  impossibife  to  say  whether  genuine  opportunities  have 
or  have  not  been  provided.    The  local  educational  agency  (LEA) 
should  be  able  to  prvduce  proof  of  such  a  needs  assessment. 

Program  Guide  24,  Section  10,  points  out  the  following  as  examples 
of  participate  ,n  that  would  not  meet'  the  regulations:  Providing 
services  at  inconvenient  hours,  equating  a  trip  to  the  zoo  vXth 
extensive  remedial  instruction,  or  expending  one  dollar  for  an 
educationally  deprived  child  in  a  private  school  as  compared  to  10  dollars 
(or  more)  for  an  educationally  deprived  child  in  a  public  school. 
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Role  of  the  Pcivata  -'^--i^r^i  ^.i-..  it.-^  ftivace  Schocl  Admlplstrator 

The  uniquen^os  of  title  X  6*:SiX:!8  out,  pevhr.ps  more  than  at  any 
other  tine,  when  the  role  of  the  private  school,  as  an  institution, 
or  of  the  private  school  official  is  considered*    The  law  very 
explicitly  states  that  the  educationally  cisadvantaged  child  living 
in  an  eligible  attendance  area,  who  is  enrolled  in  a  private  school, 
is  the  eligible  recipient  of  Title  I  services.    However,  no  funds  may 
go  directly  to  a  private  school  or  private  school  official. 

Under  Title  I,  the  public  school  authority  must  maintain  ultlaate 
control  over  and  responsibility  for  the  program.    However,  the 
regulations  require  public  school  officials  to  conault  *Vlth  persons 
knowledgeable  of  thc^  needs  of  these  private  school  children."  The 
guidelines  assign  a  consultative  role  to  private  school  "authoritiea" 
and  private  school  officials. 

The  Initiative  for  seeing  to  it  that  private  school  childrpa  are 
served  rests  legally  with  the  public  school  agency.    It  is  obviously 
to  the  advantage  of  the  private  school  child  If  the  private  school 
administrator  takes  it  upon  himself  to  make  contact  with  the  public 
school  agency  and  to  assist  in  the  Implementation  of  Title  I  activities. 

The  private  school  administrator  can  make  a  claim  to  be  consulted 
concerning  the  needs  of  private  school  children  and  to  be  involved  in 
the  planning  process  because  he  is  a  "knowledi;eable  person"  as  referred 
to  in  Section  116.19(b)  of  the  regulations.    It  should  be  noted  that 
the  reguUtlons,  hy  treating  the 'matter  separately,  regard  consultation 
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with  private  schocl  representatives      son.e thing  apart  froen  tings 
Vlth  advisory  committees  or  parent  councils.    The  consultation  with 
private  school  reprt^sentatlves  would  be  of  a  dcitalXeo  and  technical 
nature*  getting  into  the  areas  of  diagnosis >  ne&ds  assessment i 
evaluation  design >  etc.    It  would  be  the  results  of  this  type  of 
consultation  that  would  be  brought  co  an  advisory  conaaltte^  or  parent 
cduncll.    Consequently^  the  Inclusion  of  a  private  school  representative 
dn  an  advisory  conmlctee  or  a  parent  council  does  not  automatically 
Insure  compliance  with  the  consultation  requirement  in  Section  116.19(b). 

Title  I  creates  the  unusual  situation  in  which  an  educational 
program  may  operate  within  the  private  school  structure  but  be  totally 
removed  frcn  the  administrative  control  and  responsibility  of  the 
private  school*    It  is  against  this  background  that  specific  questions 
concerning  what  can  or  cannot  be  required  of  the  private  school  or 
private  school  adiSinistrator  must  be  answered.    The  followiag  are 
examples  of  conclusions  drawn  from  this  interpretation  of  the  private 
schools*  responsibility  unddr  Title  X: 

*  The  maintenance  of  .fiscal  effort  requirement  does  not  apply 
to  private  schools* 

A  A  private  school  may  not  contract  with  the  LEA  to  administer 
a  Title  X  program.    This  doea  not  prevent  a  private  agency 
from  performing  a  service  other  than  admlnlatratlon  under 
contract* 

*  The  prohibition  against  the  use  o£  Federal  funds  to  supplant 
State  or  local  funds  does  not  apply  directly  to  private  schools. 
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However,  Federal  funds  nay  not  be  used  Co  provide  services 
vhlch  are  x.omaliy  provided  by  the  private  ochool. 
*  Ultimately,  It  Is  the  l^igal  rf,?pcasibllluy  of  the  public 
school  agcr.cy  to  determine  the  nee^D  of,  jj^t^^^  *^'it»  on,  and 
evaluate  the  progress  of  the  private  schccl  chilid.'en  in 
Title  X  Rctlvlirles*    Xhase  tar.ks  are  incli:ded  acong  those  for 
vhlch  monies  nay  be  expoaded  by  the  LEA*    Private  uchool 
officials  &nd  personnel  are  expected  to  cooperate  with  the 
public  school  agency  In  the  executicn  of  these  tasks* 
Since  the  private  ochool  IcseXf  cannot  receive  fund^  or  services, 
the  act  does  not  ooake  strict  «.i*<nandd  oa  the  private  school  or  the 
private  school  administrator*   Administrative  services  or  funds  are 
not  received,  and,  therefore >  administrative  tasks  are  not  required. 
An  l^Qportant  exception  to  this  general  rule  lies  In  the  area  of  civil 
rights*    The  private  school  authorities  must  sign  the  civil  rights 
compliance  stute^ncnt  before  title  X  services  i&ay  be  rendered  on  the 
private  school  promlQes.   This  prevents  Title  I  services  fron  being 
performed  In  schools  or  academies  which  are  established  for  purposes 
of  segregation. 

Involvenent  of  Parents  of. Private  School  Participants 

As  regards  the  Involvement  of  the  parents  of  private  school 
children,  the  new  regulations  for  Title  I  [Section  116 .1? (1)}  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  LHA  should  take  "appropriate  measures 
to  Insure  the  selection  of  parents  to  the  parent  council  who  are 
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represencacive  (^)  of  cae  chliriren  allgibl*  to  te  scrv  i  (Incl'jdlnf; 
such  children  enrolled  in  private  schools)  %  %  »"   Par'^nt  Councils 
should  be  organized  to  give  the  parento  of  private  school  children 
the  opportunity  to  be  merbers  of  the  council.    C?re  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  an  organlzatio^u^l  design  which  would,  i:i  effer.t,  exclude  the 
parents  of  private  sr.hoiU  children.    This  could  happen  in  a  sltuntiont 
for  example,  in  which  the  members  of  the  parent  council  were  selected 
frOQ  the  public  school  PTA  groups*    At  the  saae  time,  the  regulations 
do  nctrptescribe  that  a  certain  number  or  percentage  of  parento  of 
private  achocl  children  must  be  included  on  the  council* 

Delivery  of  Services 

Title  I  services  may  be  provided,  witiiin  certain  llsitations,  for 

» 

private  school  students  in  the  mauner  that  is  most  effective  .^.n  the 
local  situation.    Mo  one  single  way  of  delivering  services  is  aiandated 
by  the  l«w  or  regulations.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  {ew  tcethods 
of  delivery  arc  prohibited  by  Federal  legislation.    Both  the  law  and 
the  regulations  cite  several  examples  of  how  services  might  be  provided, 
but  these  examples  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  of  the  possibilities 
available . 

One  of  the  methods  mentioned  in  the  law  is  dual  enrollment. 
In  this  case,  the  private  school  child,  retaining  membership  in  the 
private  school,  attends  the  public  school-  for  special  educational 
services  on  a  part-tine  basis.    The  major  problem  encountered  with 
this  approach  is  logistics.    Even  when  the  private  school,  is  located 
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very  cloae  to  the  public  «chool,  Ihai'e  dr*  difficulties  In  scheduling, 
8|)ace,  ddfety,  etc*    At  dlstaace  Increasen,  additional  probleat  ot 
transportation  and  loss  of  Instructional  time  are  Xlkely  to.  arise. 

Another  method  Is  that  of  mobile  educational  services.    In  this 
casei  the  services  come  to  the  child,  rather  than  vice  versa.  This 
approach  may  take  many  forms.    The  following  are  some  cxacples: 
A  public  school  teacher  comes  onto  the  private  school  premises  to 
teach  a  remedial  class;  a  uoblXe  teaching  lab  with  equipment  and  a 
teacher  makes  regularly  scheduled  stops  at  a  private  school;  a  speech 
therapist  works  with  private  school  children  on  the  grounds  of  the 
private  school.    This  type  of  approach,  while  wot  problen  free  by  any 
means,  is  generally  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  delivering  services 
tlian  most  others. 

Mobile  equipment  Is  also  clCed  its  a  way  to  provide  ^lervlces  for 
private  school  children.    However,  equipment  alone  does  not  constitute 
a  program.    The  equipment  loaned  must  be  In  support  of  a  Title  I 
activity  and  must  rejaaln  under  the  supervision  and  administrative 
control  of  the  public  agency  at  all  tines.    The  equipment  may  be  used  and 
housed  on  private  school  premises  as  long  as  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  It  will  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  the  carrying  out  of  a 
Title  I  activity. 

Restrictions  and  Prohibitions 

Moat  of  the  restrictions  or  prohibitions  which  apply  to  services 
Cor  private  school  children  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  services 
are  delivered.    For  this  reason,  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  are 
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listed  here  even  Chroufh  somt  of  the  ICf&t  Mill  not  r«X4C«  directly 
to  the  method  of  delivery  of  »stvici«.    Also,  sone  of  tb  i  will 
repeat  restrlctlotls  and  prohibitions  mentioned  earlier      i^h£  text* 
Thlfi  Is  done  purposely  so  that  all  the  restrictions  end  prohibitions 
that  are  contained  In  the  lav,  the  rasuUtlons,  and  the  suldellnes 
may  b*i  found  in  this  one  place.    The  restrictions  or  prohibitions  are: 

1.  The  services  provided  with  Title  I  funds  vust  meet 
the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  and  not 
the  needs  of  the  private  school. 

2.  In  any  project  where  private  school  students  participate 
along  with  public  school  students  in  public  facilities, 
the  classes  may  not  be  separated  according  to  school 

or  religious  affiliacion. 

3.  Public  school  personnel  «ay  perform  aervices  on  private 
premises  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
special  services  for  the  ei^ucationally  deprived  for 
whose  needs  the  services  were  designed. 

4.  The  services  which  aay  be  provided  are  limited  to  special 
services^  nomally  not  available  in  the  priv^^te  school. 
(A  service  is  special  if  it  responds  to  aa  identified, 
special  need  of  the  child.) 


1.    The  regulations,  la  Section  116(e),  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  special  services  by  including  several  examples  of  such  special 
services.    The  examples  include,  "Therapeutic,  remedial,  or  welfare 
services,  broadened  health  services,  school  breakfasts  for  poor 
children,  and  guidance  end  counseling  services/*   The  list  Is  meant 
to  be  illustrative  and  not  exhaustive  of  the  possibilities. 
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5.  Tt^H  services  piovi.Jcd  w5ca  Title  1  funds  au»t  i^lways 
recaln  urJor  the  adalniscratlvc  ditection  «nd  cr>nCrol 
of  «  public  agcacy!    th^til  services  nay  not  be 
admlnittereJ  b/  the  private  achool<» 

6.  Tide  X  funds  nay  not  be  used  to  pay  che  salaries  of 
private  school  employees.'^ 

7.  The  equipoent  loaned  for  the  use  of  private  school 
children  on  private  preicises  can  only  be  of  a  aoblle  or 
portable  nature. 

8.  The  equipment  l^^^ed  must  always  be  under  the  adminis-- 
tratlvfi  control  of  a  public  agency. 

9.  The  cquipiaenty  when  located  on  private  preaisess,  may  be 
used  only  for  a  Title  I  activity. 

10.  The  equipment  nust  be  removed  vhen  necessary  to  avoid 
its  being  used  for  other  purposes*^ 

11.  The  construction  of  private  school  facilities  is 
forbidden. 


2.  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  paying  private  echool  employees 
for  services  performed  outside  of  their  regular  hours  under  public 
control  and  supervision »  nor  does  it  prevent  the  payment  of  travel 
expenses,  stipends,  etc.,  to  private  school  teachers  particlpacing  in 
workshops  as  described  in  Program  Guide  2A»  Section  9*    Ir  should  be 
noted  too  that  the     is  nothing  in  Title  I  which  would  prevent  the 
hiring  of  a  member  /£  a  religious  comaunity  as  a  public  school  employee. 

3.  -This  docs  not  mean,  however »  that  the  equipment  necessarily 
must  be  picked  up  each  spring  and  warehoused  duri!\g  the  susaier  on 
public  prenlses  unless  a  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  its  use  for 
other  than  Title  X  activities  during  the  suon^ar. 
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12.  No  Title  I  fauds  :iULy  be  used  fst  relii^icus  worship  or 
instruction. 

13.  tforlc-study  assignments  may  not  be  tuide  in  such  a  way 

as  to  enhance  the  value  of  private  premises  or  supplement 
activities  normally  financed  by  the' private  school. 

14.  Teacher  aides  performing  services  on  private  premises* 
as  well  as  those  in  public  schools,  must  be  involved 
directly  in  a  Title  I  activity. 

15.  Title  I  funds  may  net  be  used  to  contract  with  a  private 
school  to  administer  a  Title  I  activity. 
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It.    SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES 

I 

During  the  devdopnent  of  a  Title  I  project  application,  experience 
has  showd  that  there  are  several  steps  and  points  o£  contact  which  are 
critical  to  secure  the  meaningful  participation  of  children  from  the 
private  schools. 

1.  Identify  a  staff  person  In  the  LEA  to  be  responsible  for 
the  participation  of  private  school  children  In  Title  I. 
If  at  all  possible,  this  person  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  private  school  organization  In  the  district. 
The  private  school  representatives  should  be  encouraged 
to  establish  a  counterpart  In  their  schools  or  central 
offices. 

2.  Make  sure  that  children  attending  private  schools  have 
been  Included  In  the  process  for  the  selection  of 
eligible  atteudance  areas • 

3.  Identify  all  the  private  schools  In  the  project  area. 

In  smaller  districts  this  is  not  a  big  problem.    In  large 
citlea  It  can  becotae  a  major  project.    The  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  publishes  a  directory  of  nonpublic  schools, 
and  private  school  representatives  are  often  well-lnfoziaed 
about  the  existence  of  other  private  schools.  The 
emergence  of  street  ac&iemies  and  store  front  schools 
oakes  this  step  niore  complicated.    Private  school 
representatives  should  be  encouraged  to  form  some  type 
of  loose  association  for  the  purpose  of  easier  cooaunication. 
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Identify  all  children  from  the  private  schoolt  In  the 
project  area  who  reside  In  the  areA,    Contact  and 
cocperaticn  with  prlr*ete  school  representatives  Is 
essential  at  this  point.    In  most  Instances,  the  private 
school  representatives  will  have  this  Information 
readily  available. 

Identify  all  the  children  from  the  project  are*  who 

attend  private  schools  outside  of  the  project  area. 

What  at  first  seems  like  a  mammoth  task  can  be  significantly 

reduced  by  contacting  the  private  schools  which  are 

located  close  to  the  project  area  and  such  groups  as  the 

local  churches  within  the  project  area.^ 

Against  the  established  goals  and  objectives,  assess  the 

needs  of  these  educationally  deprived  children.  Again, 

consultation  with  private  school  representatives  Is 

essential.    The  basis  for  assessing  the  needs  of  these 

children  must  be  comparable,  but  not  necessarily  Identical, 

to  that  used  for  public  school  children. 

On  the  basis  of  the  needs  thus  Identified,  and  In 

consultation  with  private  school  representatives, 

determine  and  design  the  type  of  service  to  be  provided. 

The  evaluation  design  should  be  developed  concomitantly 

and  also  In  consultation  with  private  school  representatives. 

E:     'llsh  a  process  to  Insure  a  quick  and  effective  response 

by    )proprlate  officials  to  complaints  Involving  the 

participation  of  private  school  children  in  Title  I  activities. 
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9.    Be  sure  the  parents  of  eligible  privace  school  children 
are  represf.ated  on  the  Title  1  parent  council. 
The  inclusion  of  private  school  reprebentatlve^  oa  mailing  lists 
and  invitations  to  TXtls  I  meetings  guarantees  on-^olng  and  up-to-date 
coordination  in  developing  the  project.    For  their  pert,  private  school 
people  will  find  the  participation  of  their  students  genei^ally  enhanced 
to  the  extent  that  they  make  it  possible  for  perscnnel  to  attend 
meetings  and  assist  public  school  employees  in  the  gathering  of  data 
necessary  for  project  developnent  and  program  planning.    Private  school 
representatives  should  be  encouraged  to.  publicize  Title  X  meetings 
among  their  own  constituents. 
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III.    S?ECX>X  PROBLEMS 

The  Federal  law  and  Its  regulations  contain  a  number  of  Inherent 
cooplexltles  In  the  provision  of  services  for  educationally  deprived 
children  In  private  schools.    The  situation  Is  not  eased  as  the  lav  Is 
InplemeDted  In  each  of  the  50  States,  the  five  territories »  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.    A  handbook  cf  this  type 
would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  Identifying  some  of  the  major 
problem  areas  encountered  at  the  State  and  local  levels  In  the 
Implementation  of  this  Title  I  requirement. 

State  Cons tltut lens  and  Statutes 

Hany  State  Departments  of  Education  found  eevere  restrictions 
with  respect  to  the  kind  of  services  that  their  respective  State 
constitutions  and  statutes  allowed  them  to  provide  to  private  school 
students,  especially  when  those  private  schools  were  owned  and  operated 
by  religious  groups. 

The  following  list  Illustrates  the  kind  of  prohibitions  encountered 
when  State  constitutions  and  laws  are  applied  to  Title  I.    The  list  la 
not  meant  to  be  exhaustive. 

*  Dual  enrollment  may  not  be  allowed. 

*  Public  school  personnel  may  not  perform  services  oo  private 
school  premises. 

*  Equipment  may  not  be  loaned  for  use  on  private  school  premises. 

*  Books  may  not  be  loaned  for  use  on  private  school  premises. 

*  Transportation  raiy  not  be  provided  to  private  school  students* 
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Sometimes  such  prohibitions  exist  siugly  in  a  given  State ♦  Not 
infrequently,  the  prohibition*  exi^t  Iti  coiablnatLm. 

When  Title  I  was  passed  in  1965,  eJch  State  subnitted'an  asiiirailce 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  which  the  State  Department  of 
Education  stated  its  intention  to  comply  with  Title  I  and  its  regulations, 
and  the  State  Attorney  General  declared  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
had  the  authority,  under  State  law,  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  Title  I  as  required  by  the  Federal  law  and  Its  regulations.  While 
State  constitutions,  laws,  and  their  interpretations  limit »  even 
severely,  the  options  available  to  provide  services  to  private  school 
students,  this  fact,  in  itself,  does  not  relieve  the  State  educational 
agency  of  its  responsibility  to  approve  only  those  Title  I  applications 
which  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Federal  law  and 
regulations* 

A  number  of  school  officials  realized  that  they  could  not  submit 
the  required  assurance  because  of  the  restrictions  applying  to  private 
school  students  which  were  operative  in  their  States-    The  Impasse  was 
successfully  resolved  in  one  case  by  a  State  Attorney  General's  opinion 
which  held  that  State  restrictions  were  not  applicable  to  100  percent 
Federally  financed  programs* 

Otl;^;^  States  have  proposed  legislation  which  would  allow  the  SEA 
to  administer  Title  I  according  to  the  Federal  requiremcnte*  Still 
others  ha^a  applied  the  restrictions  of  the  State  to  Title  I  and  have 
relied  upon  the  initiative  of  school  administrators  to  develop  a 
prograr^  that  tfo-ald  meet  the  Federal  requirements. 
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Administrative  Organization  and  Structure 

The  organizational  structure  of  both  public  and  private  schools 
creates  a  number  of  hindrances  to  optliaal  loplemefkCatlon  of  Title  I. 
With  the  passage  of  ESEA»  the  public  school  ageocy  suddenly  found 
Itself  with  a  responsibility  for  certain  private  school  children  with- 
out the  personnel  or  structure  to  acquit  Itself  of  that  responsibility. 
The  LEA  and  the  SEA,  by  and  large,  had  little  Information  on  private 
school  children.    Pabllc  school  personnel  were  trained  with  a  totally 
public  school  orientation r    In  only  the  rarest  of  occ^slons  did  a 
staff  position  carry  with  it  specific  responsibility  for  relationships 
with  the  private  school  sector.    In  some  inatancf.s,  there  had  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  maintain  a  "hands-off"  attitude  towards  private 
schools  in  areas  such  as  school  accreditation  and  teacher  certification. 

Within  the  private  school  sector,  administrative,  organization 
presented  even  ©ore  difficulties.    Obviously,  there  Is  no  one  central 
office  for  all  private  schools.    In  cases  where  the  school  is  operated 
by  other  than  church  groups,  each  school  constitutes  a  discreet  and 
autonomous  unit.    Er.ch  religious  group  has  its  own  particular  kind  of 
structure.    Roman  Catholics  represent  the  largest  single  block  of 
private  schools  and  have  the  greatest  degree  of  central  organisation. 
But  even  these  latter  may  show  a  variety  of  organizatioiwl  patterns  and 
lines  of  authority  within  a  single  tEA.    Even  when  there  is  some  central 
office,  the  staff  is  small. 

Therefore,  the  public  school  official  has  trouble  contacting  the 
right  person  in  the  private  school  sector  to  assist  in  the  identification 
of  the  children  eligible  for  Title  I  services.    The  private  schools 
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often  do  not  have  the  dAta  and  lack  the  capacity  to  develop  the  data 
needed  for  programming.    Moreover,  olsunderatandinga  develop  when  a 
private  school  administrator  is  by-passed  in  the  consultation  process 
simply  because  the  public  school  administrator  mistakenly  thinks  he 
has  "touched  all  the  bases." 

Another  organizational  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  private 
school  attendance  areas  are  not  coterminous  with  public  school 
attendance  areas.    When  private  schools  ar^  organized  into  systems, 
such  systems  generally  include  many  public  school  districts.  Because 
Title  I  project  areas  are  determined  along  public  school  attendance 
areas,  and  projects  are  cotr^nonly  developed  by  single  public  school 
districts,  administrative  problems  arise  and  the  opporfjnity  is  ripe 
for  misunderstanding;;. 

Several  States  and  some  local  districts  have  found  it  essential 
to  designate  a  liaison  officer  to  handle  affairs  between  public  and 
private  school  officials.    Ideally,  this  person  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  private  school  orgiiuizational  lines.    Such  an  arrangement 
exists  in  Connecticut,  where  an  administrative  aide  at  the  SEA  level 
was  given  specific  responsibility  for  providing  leadership  in  the 
iuvolvement  of  private  school  children,  and  in  Chicago,  where  a  new 
office  with  responsibility  for  public— nonpublic  school  relations  was 
established.    As  part  of  the  Title  I  application  a  few  States  incorpora 
a  sign-off  by  local  private  school  .".dmintstrators  to  assure  proper 
involvement. 
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Some  private  schools  arc  making  organlzat local  changes  so  that 
Inforoatlon  on  their  students  can  be  more  readily  available  to  the 
public  school  agencies*    Several  nonpublic  school  associations  have 
been  organized  within  State  boundaries.    Almost  half  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  have  established  a  staff  position  with  primary 
responalblllty  for  assisting  in  the  Inplementation  of  Federal  programs 
in  which  private  school  children  can  participate.    Another  solution 
has  been  found  in  the  fonsation  of  comaittecfi  which  cut  across  public 
and  private  school  lines  for  tlts  purposes  of  working  out  mutual  problems. 

The  single  most  effective  means  to  overcome  organizational 
deficiencies  is  still  the  involvement  of  private  school  representatives 
in  the  planning  process. 

Logistics 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  in  including  private  school 
children  in  Title  1  activities  are  the  problems  of  scheduling, 
transportation,  hiring  and  aaoignment  of  personnel,  purchase  and 
inventory  of  equipment,  and  arrangements  for  space.    In  those  States  in 
which  public  school  personnel  may  not  perform  services  on  private 
premises,  the  difficulties  are  compounded* 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  logistical  problems.  However, 
experience  has  shown  that  when  the  legal  situation  allows  several 
options,  and  good  will  exists  between  public  and  private  school 
representatives*  the  logistical  problem  can  ba  solved  or  reasonably 
>:  1i;ced. 
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Leadership  Xeeds 

Because  ±xi  most  cases  the  parclclpacion  cf  private  cchool  children 
In  Title  I  nervlces  celled  for  the  breaking  o£  new  ground,  the  local 
administrator  found  himself  in  need  of  leadership  and  guidance. 
At  times*  a  iLvk  ot  clarity  and  direction  created  problems  for  the 
local  adKlnittrator.    While  this  present  publication  it  expected  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems »  the  State  also  needs  to  cxf^rclse  a  much 
more  aggressive  role  in  seeing  that  this  provision  of  Title  I  is 
implemented.    Through  policiest  support  oaterialsi  and  conferences, 
the  State  should  assist  the  local  administrator  to  understand  the 
implications  &f  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  lava. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed  Thanlc  vou  for  coming 
with  this  information  which  liclps  us.  Do  vou  have  anv'other  thou^rhts 
with  regard  to  title  II  or  title  III  or  does  that  fall  within  vour 
purview? 

Sister  Mauy  Uosallv  F.  That  doesn't  fall  within  inv  i)urview  really. 
Senator  Pkll.  I  thanlc  you  very  much. 

Is  there  anyone  else? 'if  uot.  I  thank  the  gallant  12  who  are  still 
here  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  would  say  that  this  ha.s  been  a  very  inter- 
esting hearing.  I  think  this  has  added  a  great  deal  to  thi-  knowledge 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared  today.  I  be- 
lieve today's  effort.s  have  been  most  helpful  as  wc  havespelled'out  the 
importance  of  nonpublic  education  in  Rhode  Isl;ind.  The  financial 
problems  have  been  delineated.  We  have  heard  mentioned,  various' 
methods  to  meet  those  problems,  the  voucher  system,  tax  credits,  better 
utilization  of  existing  programs,  property  tax  rebates.  What  has  be- 
come  evident  however,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  strong  support  and  belief 
in  the  value  of  a  dual  system  of  education.  Some  method  must  be  found 
to  help  that  system.  The  only  other  alternative  is  a  national  decision 
to  allow  the  dual  system  to  phase  out,  a  decision  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  our  peonlc  are  ready  to  make. 

I  know  for  myself,  I  pledge  my  continuing  ell'orts  t^^  seek  ways  to 
solve  this  present  problenij  althou«rh  when  it  comes  to  presenting  solu- 
tions, both  constitutional  and  political,  one  runs  into  problems  but  1 
will  doiny  best. 

At  tlus  ))oint  I  order  printed  all  statements  of  those  unable  to  at- 
tend this  hearing  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for  the 
record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 


Prepared  Statement  by  Thomas  ReiHy 


A  short  time  ago  several  prominent  people  showed  great  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  two  party  system.    They  argued  In  favor  of  the  two  party  system 
because  It  gave  the  American  people  a  choice. 

the  word  "CHOICE"  -  this  Is  the  key  word  that  Justifies  the  existence  of 
the  nonpublic  school  system. 

Like  the  two  party  system,  the  nonpublic  school  system  gives  the  parents 
a  choice  when  deciding  which  school  they  want  their  children  to  attend. 

Like  the  two  party  system,  wfilch  has  led  to  a  better  form  of  Covernuent, 
the  nonpublic  schools, In  competition  with  the  public  schools,  has  led  to  a 
better  educated  society. 

Many  public  school  officials  look  at  the  nonpublic  school  system  and  marvel 
at  the  Job  It  has  done  In  educating  students  and  the  job  It  hs;i  done  In  developing 
student  pride, not  only  h  himself,  but  his  school  and  his  country. 

If  all  the  nonpublic  schools  were  allowed  to  close,  the  public  school  system 
would  be  swamped  by  the  deluge  of  students  pushlnf;  l.ito  the  already  crowded  schools. 
It  would  like  require  communities  to  start  mass  building  projects  to  accomodate  all 
the  new  students.    More  teachers  would  have  to  be  hired,  ani!  possibly  more  land 
would  have  to  be  bought. 

On  the  other  hadd,  giving  financial  assistance  to  the  nonpublic  school  students 
the  overall  cost  of  public  schools  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Ue  parents  who  send  out  children  to  nonpublic  schools  are  not  only  supporting 
nonpublic  schools,  but  also  the  public  schools  by  the  taxes  we  pay.    It  cost  the 
nonpublic  school  parent  an  additional  $300.  to  $600.  yearly  to  send  his  or  her  cliHd 
to  school.    Ue  parents  have  not  minded  this  burden  up  to  now  because  we  have  been 
exercising  our  free  choice. 

It  has  been  Indicated  that  the  yearly  cost  to  cocsnunltles  to  educate  a  child 
In  the  public  school  Is  $800.  to  $1,000.  with  the  cost  atlll  rising. 

Like  the  public  school  system,  the  nonpublic  school  system's  cost  have  been 
increasing  despite  the  tenacity  of  school  administrators  to  keep  cost  In  ehskk. 
Maintaining  the  nonpublic  school  system  In  Its  present  form  without  some  form  of 
financial  assistance  Is  becoming  rapidly  Impossible. 

I  feel  the  country  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  nonpublic  school  system. 
Its  loss  would  deprive  many  students  of  an  education  that  does  so  much  to  instill 
moral  values,  especially  In  rhls  period  of  history  where  basic  moral  values  are 
being  discarded. 

Parents  have  the  will  to  continue  the  nonpublic  school  system,  but  do  not 
have  the  money  to  support  it.    All  we  ask  Is  for  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  not 
only  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  nonpublic  schools  open,  but  to  lessen  the  burden 
on  the  public  school  system. 

THOMAS  REILLY' 
32  Campbell  Street 
West  Warwick,  R.I.  02893 
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Memorandum  of  Lav     By  Rayaond  L.  Vise 

Ret    Constituticmality  of  federal  aid  to  all 
schools ^  public^  private  and  8ectari.an 

Without  violating  the  Ist  Amendment,  federal  aid  could  be 
given  to  all  schools,  including  those  with  courses  in  religion  if: 

1)  Congress  makes  a  finding  of  fact  that  the  edi^cation  of 
every  child  to  tho  limit  of  his  or  her  capacity,  ±n  An 
accredited  school,  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  important  to  our  general  welfare  and 
national  defense,  and 

2)  The  law  reflects  a  proper  secular  legislative  purpose, 
based  on  such  a  finding,  and 

3)  The  principal  or  primary  purpose  of  ths  law  is  not  to 
advance  nor  to  inhibit  religion,  and 

4)  The  statute  does  not  foster  "an  excessive  governmental 
entanglement  with  religion"* 

For  example,  the  law  might  provide  a  sum  certain  to  all  schools, 
calculated  solely  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school*     Or,  again, 
the  law  might  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  sura  to  each  school,  again 
based  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  sufficient  to  bring 
the  amount  annually  expended  per  pupil  up  to  the  average  amount 
spent  per  pupil  by  all  schools  in  the  United  States*  Congress 
could  devibe  other  and  different  plans*     They  wouJ.d.  be  constitut- 
ionally valid  if  they  complied  with  the  above  four  requirements* 

Legal  Arpcument* 

There  were  some  early  indications  that  the  law  is  as  above  stated* 
In  Bradfield  v*  Roberts ♦  175  U,S*291  (1899),  the  court  approved 
the  building  of  a  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  federal 
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funds,  although  the  hoopital  was  to  be  owned  by  religious  orders. 

In  Quick  Boar  v>  Leupp,  210  U.S.  50  (1908)^  the  Court 
approved  the  paynent  of  funds  by  the  U«S.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  support  Indian  Catholic  Schools  on  reservations. 

In  Pierce  v>  Society  of  Sisters^  2S8  U.S.  510  (1925)*  the 
Court  struck  doKu  an:Gregon  law  which  required  all  parents  to  sen** 
their  children  to  state  public  schools,  saying  that  part  of  the 
"liberty"  guaranteed  to  parents  by  the  l^th  Amendment  was  tbs 
right  to  direct  the  education  of  their  children  by  sending  the; 
to  sectarian  schools. 

In  Cochran  v.  Iiouisiana  State  Board  of  Education,  281  U.S. 
370;  50  S.Ct.  555  (1930) ♦  the  Court  upheld  a  law  furnishinc  free 
textbooks  to  all  students  in  all  schools «  public,  private  or 
sectarian.     The  Court  said  (at  p.  375  U.S.  and  p.  336  S.Ct.)  that 
the  state's  "interest  is  educational^  broadly:    its  method  compre- 
hensive.    Individual  interests  are  aided  only  as  the  common  interest 
is  safeguarded"* 

^e  leading  relevant,  cases  since  1930  all  support  tha  theory 
that,  if  the  main  purpose  of  the  law  is  a  proper  secular  one, 
incidental  or  indirect  impingement  on  religion  does  not  render  it 
constitutionally  inv<^lid« 

a?hu8»  in  Princo  V.  Mttasachusetts,  321  U.S.  158,  6^  S.Ct.  ^38 
(194^),  the  Court  upheld  a  Massachusetts  child  labor  law,  applying 
it  to  parents  of  a  Jehovah's  Witness  child,  who  was  preaching  the 
gospel  on  the  streets  after  hours.     ^Phe  child^s  welfare  W£»s 
consi^.ereu  superior  to  the  indirect  inhibition  of  religion.    So  also, 
it  can  be  argued  from  this  case,  a  child's  education  is  a  superior 
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consideration  to  the     tct  that  religion  is  incidentally  advanced 
by  the  application  of  the  federal  law* 

One  of  the  principal  cases  supporting  the  view  of  the  law 
here  contended  for  is 

Everson  v«>  Board  of  Education,  530  U.S.  1,  6?  S.Ct.  50^  (1W)» 
In  that  case,  a  Uew  Jersey  law  authorized  school  districts  to 
provide  transportation  of  children  to  public  and  to  private  sectarian 
schools.     The  Court  held  that  the  1st  Amendaent  does  not  prohibit 
New  Jersey  from  spending  tax  raised  funds  to  pay  bus  fares  of 
parochial  pupils  "as  part  of  a  general  program  under  v;hich  it  pays 
fares  of  pupils  attending  public  and  other  schools". (U.S.  p.  17; 
S.Ct.  p.  $12).     It  was  not  material  that  Catholic  schools  were 
indirectly  aided.     The  same  result  \/ould  obtain  if  all  fares  on 
all  buses  were  reduced  for  school  schildren.     So  also  do  policemen, 
firemen  or  sewer  systems  or  public  highways  indirectly  aid  religion. 
The  only  obligation  of  the  state  is  to  be  neutral  among  religions, 
or  as  between  religion  and  non-religion. 

Everson  v;ould  seem  to  follow  logically  from  Pierce  (supra). 
If  parents  have  a  1st  Amendment  right  to  send  their  childr  m  to 
religious  schools,  the  state  can  indirectly  aid  such  schools  as 
part  of  a  general  plan  to  aid  all  schools. 

The  two  cases  next  succeeding  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
a  pl£  *  aids  religion  directly  and  is  invalid,  and  one  which 

aids  religion  indirectly  and  is  valid. 

In  Pebple  of  the  State  of  Illinois  ex  rel  HcCollum  v.  Boai^d 
of  Education,  333  U.S.203;  68  S.Ct.  461  (19^*3),  the  Court  held 
unconstitutional  the  Illinois  public  school  plan  under  which  pupils 
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were  released  froa  secular  study  at  certain  hours  on  condition 
they  attended  classes  in  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
school  building.     The  Cotirt  said  it  constituted  an  improper  use 
of  the  tax  established  p^Jblic  school  system  to  aid  particular 
religious  groups.     It  was  the  use  of  a  public  building  for 
religious  purposes  and  also  the  use  of  the  public  school  system 
to  provide  pupils  for  classes  in  religion,  both  of  which  were 
impermissible  as  direct  aids  to  religion. 

However,  in  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  yv3  U*S.  306;  77  S.Ct.  679 
(1952),  the  Court  upheld  a  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  plan 
which  indirectly  cdded  religion.     O^e  New  York  City  progrrm 
provided  for  the  release  of  public  school  pupils  from  scjiool  at 
certain  periods  t*o  attend  religious  instruction  in  other  buildings, 
not  publicly  owned.     There  was  no  evidence  that  any  pupil  was 
coerced  in  any  way.     The  Court  said  the  1st  Amendment  prohibition 
is  absolute,  but  does  not  provide  that  "in  every  and  all  respects 
there  should  be  separation  of  ch\irch  and  state"  (U.S.  p.  312,  S.Ct. 
p.  683)^  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  religious  and  "their  institutions  pre -suppose  a  Supreme  Being" 

and  that  "when  the  state  encotirages  religious  instruction  it 

follows  the  best  of  oiir  traditions".  (U.S.  p.  313,51*;  S.Ct.  p.  684). 

However,  there  must  be  no  direct  aid  to  religion  as  a  result 
of  a  law  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  aid  religion.     A  state  cannot 
compose  a  prayer  -  even  non-denominational  -  and  order  it  said  at 
the  beginning  of  public  school  classes  each  day  (Engei*  v.  Vitale, 
370  U.S.  421;  82  S.Ct.  1261;  1962)  nor  can  a  state  require  the 
reading  of  "at  least  ten  verses"  from  the  Bible  at  the  beginning 
of  each  public  school  day  (School  District  of  Abinprton  Township.  Pa. 


i 
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V.  Schempp,  57^  U.S.  205;  85  S.Ct.  1560;  1965).     In  the  latter 
case,  the  Court  said  that  to  be  valid  law,  "there  must  be  a 
secular  legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  effect  that  neither 
advances  nor  inhibits  religion".  » 

An  example  of  what  the  Court  regards  as  valid  law  which  has 
an  indirect  effect  of  aiding  religion  is  to  be  found  in  Board  of 
Education  of  Central  School  District  #  1       Allen,  592  U.S.  256; 
88  S.Ct.  1925  (1968).     In  that  case,  a  New  York  statute  required 
school  districts  to  buy  and  lend  text  books  to  students  in  all 
schools,  including  parochial.     a?he  Court  held  the  law  did  not 
violate  the  1st  Amendment,  as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  law  was 
to  aid  education  and  the  incidental  benefit  to  religion  did  not 
render  it  invalid.     Hhe  only  obligation  of  the  state  in  such 
matters  is  to  remain  neutral.     (Phe  legislature  had  made  a  finding 
that  "the  public  welfare  and  safety  require  that  state  and  local 
communities  give  assistance  to  educational  programs  which  are 
important  to  our  national  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  .the 
state".      (with  appropriate  changes,  the  language  might  be  useful 
as  the  basis  for  Congressional  legislation). 

In  Vfalz  V.  Tax.  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York,  597  U.S. 
66^;  90  S.Ct.  1409  (1970),  the  N.Y.  Constitution  exempted  realty 
owned  by  a  religious  association  from  real  property  taxes.  (Phe 
Court  held  the  provision  was  not  a  violation  of  the  1st  Amendment; 
that  the  exemption  did  not  establish,  sponsor  or  support  religion 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  It 
constituted  benevolent  neutrality.     Hhe  Court  said  each  situation 
must  be  decided  case  by  case  and  the  dicta  in  some  of  the  cases 
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Bight  be  too  sweeping  and  hence  confusing,     U.S.  pp.  668  and  669* 
S.Ct.  pp.  imi  and  1412  are  particularly  pertinent  to  our  present 
inquiry. 

At  U.S.  pp.  672  and  673»  S.Ct.  pp.  1415  and  1414»  the  Court 
said  the  legislative  purpose  "is  neither  the  advancement  nor  the 
inhibition  of  religion  — Certain  entities  foster  the  "moral 
or  mental  improvement"  of  a  community  and  should  be  encouraged  by 
tax  exemption.     In  other  words ^  churches  happened  to  be  part  of 
a  group  of  organizations  which  the  state  could  aid  as  a  general 
and  proper  legislative  purpose. 

(The  same  could  be  said  of  all  schools  !)     State  accommo- 
dation to  religion  is  not  limited  to  non-interference.  Interference 
may  be  proper  if  there  is  not  "an  excessive  governmental  entangle- 
ment with  religion".    (U.S.  p.  674;  S.Ct.  p«  1414) •     The  case  is 
replete  with  language ^  which  supports  the  position  here  advanced: 
that,  given  a  proper  legislative  purpose ,  incidental  effect  on 
religion  does  not  render  the  law  invalid  if  the  effect  is  not  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  legislation.     There  is  a  danger  of  bogging 
down  in  the  dicta  in  some  of  the  cases.     The  real  question  in  each 
case  is  not  are  the  church  and  state  separate d,  but  does  the  law 
interfere  with  religious  liberty  ?     In  Wal2»  the  Government  granted 
the  exemptions  because  they  contribute  to  the  well-being  and 
pluralism  of  society  (U.S.  pp.  687»  688,  689;  S.Ct.  pp.  1421  and 
1422).     The  same  can  be  said  of  aid  to  all  schools  I     The  concurring 
opinions  of  Brennan  J.  and  Harlan  J.  indicate  that  the  same 
reasoning  could  be  applied  to  aid  to  all  education,  public,  private, 
or  sectarian. 
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In  Tilton  v,  Richardson.   U.S.   j  91  S.Ct.  2091,  (1971), 

the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965  authorized  federal 
grants  to  church-related  colleges  and  universities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities.     The  recipients  agreed  not  to  use  the 
facilities  for  religious  purposes.     If  the  agreement  were  kept  for 
20  years,  the  facilities  became  the  permanent  property,  in  fee,  of 
the  recipient. 

The  Court  held  the  act  was  constitutional,  except  as  to  the 
20  year  provision,  which  was  invalid  as  a  contribution  to  a 
religious  body  and  the  original  grant  would  then  have  the  effect 
of  advancing  religion.      The  rest  of  the  statute,  however,  was  held 
to  meet  the  four  tests  of  constitutionality. 

1)  It  reflected  a  proper  secular  legislative  purpose; 

2)  The  primary  effect  did  not  advance  or  inhibit  religion; 
5)    It  does  not  involve  excessive  governmental  entanglement 

with  religion  and 

^)    It  doos  not  inhibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

The  Court  said,  at  S.Ct.  p.  2096,  "The  crucial  question  is 
not  whether  some  benefit  accrues  to  a  religious  institution  as  a 
consequence  of  the  legislative  program,  but  whether  its  principal 
or  primary  effect  advances  religion". 

Tilton  is  the  best  and  latest  authority  for  the  legality 
of  the  plans  suggested  in  this  momo  of  law.     It  states,  at  S.Ct. 
p.  2095,  that  criteria  discussed  by  the  Court  in  previous  cases  on 
the  subject  are  merely  guidelines.     The  implication  is  clear  that, 
in  this  field,  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  particular  facts. 
If  the  law  in  question  does  not  have  the  primary  intent  to  aid 
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religion,  the  fact  that  religion  is  indirectly  aided  does  not 
invalidate  the  law. 

The  fact  that  the  vesting  of  the  property  after  20  years  was 
held  invalid  does  not  weaken  Tilton  as  authority  in  support  of  the 
plans  here  proposed.     The  gift  of  a  valuable  building  to  a 
religious  body  by  the  federal  government  would  be  substantial  and 
direct  aid  to  religion.     However,  under  the  proposed  plans,  sums 
given  to  a  parochial  school  to  improve  the  school  as  a  school 
would  have  the  principal  and  primary  effect  of  aiding  secular 
education.     The  aid  to  the  teaching  of  religious  courses  in  that 
particular  school  would  be  incidental  to  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
improve  all  education  in  the  United  States.     That  would  be  the 
principal  purpose  -  and  effect  -  of  laws  based  on  the  plans  here 
suggested.     The  advancing  of  religion  would  be  only  an  incidental 
effect. 

There  are  two  other  recent  cases  with  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Lemon  v.  Kurtzman  and  Earley  v.  Pi  Censo^  decided  together  in   

U.S.           91  S.Ct.  2105  (1971).     In  those  cases*  there  were  two 

statutes  under  which  two  states  attempted  plans  to  give  direct  aid 
to  religious  school  on  condition  that  the  grants  would  be  expended 
only  for  secular  purposes.     The  Pennsylvania  statute  reimbursed 
the  schools  for  teachers*  salaries,  text-books  and  materials. 
The  Rhode  Island  plan  consisted  of  salary  supplements  paid  to 
teachers  of  secular  subjects  in  the  religious  schools. 

The  Court  held  that  both  laws  were  unconstitutional  as 
involving  excessive  entanglement  of  state  with  church.     The  plans 
required  continuing  state  surveillance  of  teaching  in  religious 
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schools  to  ensure  that  the  statutory  restrictions  were  obeyed. 
The  state  had  to  inspect  the  school  accounting  records. 
Furthermore,  since  the  amounts  of  the  grants  and  their  alloca- 
tion among  the  various  religious  schools  aided  were  fixed  annually, 
they  led  to  political  division  along  religious  lines,  one  of  the 
primary  evils  at  which  the  1st  Amendment  was  aimed. 

The  Court  repeated  the  tests  set  forth  in  Tilton  and  said 
that  even  if  the  secular  purpose  was  proper  and  the  primary 
effect  was  not  intended  to  advance  religion,  the  excessive 
entanglement  of  state  and  church  rendered  the  laws  invalid. 

The- Court  said,  at  S.Ct.  p.  2112,  "Our  prior  holdings  do 
not  call  for  total  separation  of  church  and  state;    total  separa- 
tion is  not  possible  in  an  absolute  sense." 

White  J,  concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  in  part,  (S.Ct. 
pp.  2135-2140)  says  much  which  would  support  the  plans  suggested 
in  this  memo. 

For  example  he  says  "That  religion  may  indirectly  benefit 
from  governmental  aid  to  the  secular  activities  of  churches, 
does  not  convert  that  aid  into  an  impermissible  establishment  of 
religion. 

"This  much  the  Court  squarely  holds  in  the  Tilton  case^  where 
it  also  expressly  rejects  the  notion  that  payments  made  directly 
to  a  religious  institution  are,  without  more,  forbidden  by  the 
First  Amendment"  (S.Ct.  p.  2136). 

Again,  at  S.  Ct.  p.  2137i  Mr.  Justice  White  says:  "Where 
a  state  program  seeks  to  ensure  the  proper  education  of  its  young, 
in  private  as  well  as  public  schools,  free  exercise  considerations 
at  least  counsel  against  refusing  support  for  students  attending 
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parochial  schools  simply  because,  in  that  setting i  they  are 
.being  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the  faith  they  are  constitut- 
ionally free  to  practice." 

The  oust  preceding  quotation  is  excellent  language  in 
support  of  the  contention  here  made  that  aid  to  all  schools  can 
be  validly  legislated* 

If  Pierce  permits  a  parent  to  send  a  child  to  a  parochial 
school,  anything  less  than  equal  treatment  for  such  a  school  in 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  aid  all  schools  would  violate  the 
neutrality  the  state  is  obliged  to  maintain  toward  religion. 

There  is  much  language  throughout  Lemon  which  indicates  the 
Court  would  support  federal  aid  to  all  schools.     The  paramount 
secular  purpose  -  now  fasfc  becoming  an  urgent  necessity     is  , 
full  reason  for  the  legal  justification  of  the  minor  overlapping 
of  the  functions  of  church  and  state. 


Any  plan  for  federal  aid  to  all  schools  on  an  egalitarian 
basis,  which  did  not  involuo  the  government  excessively  in  the 
business  of  a  church  oriented  school,  would  be  constitutional. 

The  cases  cited  above,  from  1899  down  to  date  support  that 
statement. 

The  many  indirect  aids  to  religion  as  a  by-product  of  a 
proper  secular  program,  such  as  transportation  of  pupils  (Everson), 
released  time  (Zorach),  textbooks  (Allen),  tax  exemption  (Walz) 
and  aid  to  universities  (Tiltnr)  were  all  held  constitutional. 

So  also  would  the  kind  of  plans  here  suggested  be  held 
constitutional. 


Summary 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Haymond  L.  Wise, 

mo  -  88th  Street, 

Surf side,  Florida  ^^13^* 


November  11,  1971 
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February  29,  1972 


Mr,  Elmer  H,  0«rdlner 
107  WarwlcK  Avenue 
Cranston,  Rhode  Isl^d 

Dear  Mr,  Gardiner: 

ITianK  you  v^ry  much  for  your  recent  note 

!m.£°?^  ?r,y?"*",^!^^^*"      Governor  Rockefeller, 
which  I  will  include  In  the  printed  hearing 
record  on  non-public  achoola. 


Warn  regaris. 


Sincerely, 


ERIC 


Stephen  J,  Wexler 
Counsel 

Subcommittee  on  Education 


p. 


GAnOI^JER  AGENCY  Con,J.i. 


107  Wawiffc  Awn'i*- 
Crantten.  R.  \.  01905 
Phcnt:  7Sl'9ll9 

I  ttbruory  1'.!*  1>71? 


Js?  vonor^blc  N'elron    ocknfnllcr,  Ssovstrnor 

t.ite  hsuno 
Aihnny,   .cw  York 

nclnrec:  is  4  co;iy  of  a  nlnn  which  1  aubnittod  to  s^ovnrnor 
»  r/ink  LXcht  of  tihoric  IsIkhc  tpcay*     Fhii  rAfison  I  «n  iwnoinQ 
;;s>u  R  ca,-;y  i»  bncautBB  of  Xhc  xr.cfnt  unf uwarable  .»upr«n« 
,;?uit  ruling  In  J.'nw  York  rrynrdifig  aio  to  non-public  achooln. 
>uu  wDrr.  r^uotnc  in  n  retccnt  nrticln  that  I  itsati  «»  tisyifi^ 
ti\r,z  ysu  wJiri*  laaXini;  for  a  v»«y  to  hfclp  non*r'Uhllc  cchools 
cm'  pTTJVfnt  thftir  closinQ* 

.•l.io  »tt  ^hi&  ti^^t  in  i  hndft  I;;lAnU»  n  hill  has  bton  introcucecl 
into  the  ^(:nnral  AftKnnbly  asklnc)  for  a  buprena  (lourt  ruling 
-jn  thrj  locality  «ntl  conntitutionnlity  of  tjrontin^  r.  *lOO.(iU 
{>rr  fnnily  ;»coynrty  tax  r^jbatw  for  faniXins  owning  jK^opi^rty 
on<;  living  in  ry  cjrtnunity  of  Crsnaton*     1  on  the  author 
of  tliin  p}.an  t»tll. 

i  lti'ii»tvr  jtrorrfjly  in  thr»  nulti-r.chool  lyatcn  nntS  fnftl  that 
it  h«ln«J  to  kncp  thn  coR>;-of  public  eiiucntion  cown.     1  al«o 
tj'iliovo  in  Xhp  t'^-jn^ti'-ution  ani:  f«»*l.  th^-rttf ora,  th«t  ftirnct 
.^li:  \o  non-public  nchoola  is  an  inyotiuible  i3ri:n«s.    i  foiil 
•.hnt  by  j;ivio:;  tnx  rcftritnn  to  pftrrtnta  of  all  ochonl  chilc'rrn 
you  vould  r.olvo  two  nrablnras**    Htr.t,  you  wouJ'»  bn  flawing  th« 
bor.,«»n  of  the  ?iii!r.lfi  clooa  ftnily  nnn  wtio       fttBenglca  by 
^r.Ap^n*  inflation,  rtc.    i  ccont:,  you  would  be  arovicin^  funiJS 
to  nnn-puhlic  r.chool  par^rntA  ^nich  t^ry  coulti  una  to  add  to 
'.Jutir  ;»r«!»cnt  tuition  imv  thir.-by  aid  thr,  -jchool  of  thsir 
c^»olcn»     .inct»  thf»  rr.bato  would  be  paid  directly  to  tha  pnrmta 
thry  would  haVK  coi«pldtfi  frr.r.ton  to  u»e  it  as  they  choose 
th^jreby  **liininating  any  probln*^  of  «»ntMn.;ltt«ont# 

Sincprely  yours* 


^li»(:r  It*  warulnar 
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GARDINER  AGENCY  C^^rf-i- 


107  Warwictt  Awnuc 
Cr«niton,  R,  J,  02905 
r^onci  731*9119 


Tttbruary  10»  1V72 


Thfi  Honorabls  frank 'Licht^  uov«rnor 
Citato  houa« 

.'^rovicencsf  *t.hode  lalond 

Soor  Covornor  Lichtt  ' 

I 

«.ncloRff{!  la  n  plan  which  I  hava  concaivad  to  aid  *L(3UcatinQ 
'^nrents"  with  children  in  public  and  non»piiblic  achoola*  I 
in  thn  procats  of  contacting  lagialntora  to  praaitnt  thia 
,taon  to  the  General  A^8llMbly•    I  bnliavo  that  -this  plan  would 
be  Itt^nl  anct  conKtitution'<l  as  it  would  xabatn  taican  to  rvtiry 
^Af^ily  with  »chODi  children*  ro^arUlaoti  of  tha  nchooln  they 
nttond*    A  »alea  tax,  ao  you  know*  ia  diacrininatory  a9ain9t 
fA\Ki\li0*  with  childrnn.    ^ly  plan  is  as  followat 

fhs  ..tate  of  n*I*  ^h^ll  grant  a  aalaa  tax  rebate  to  'Suucating 
I'crttntfl**  with  children  in  public  And  non-public  nchoole^  The 
^.choole  woulrt  br  on  the  »■lB^^l*ntory  or  !iccont.**ry  Invel*    The  rtibote 
k<oulrt  ho  ;»  r)*ntnun  of  ilCD.DO  pnr  fAnily. 

af»ount  of  aiilwft  tax  rcbetit  eheJLl  be  that  nhown  on  T*x  forn 
i:;«D,  Internal  f^evenue*  cmtlitr  ^eles  Tax  j.aditctinna.    for  Axanplei 

f  p-^Jly  of  4  kerning  17*000.30  -  J123.CD 
<  ^riUy  of  5  earning  i7*nOD.DO  -  S1?3.00 
>ot^ily  of  i  ftarninq  lt'J*0f:D.00  -  ttS^.OO 
f  »!r.iiy  of  5  corning  ttD*nOD.CD  -  i172.C0 

2n  Czcn^ton*  thent  wxe  a*OL'0  *'t.c!ucating  Herente*  which  would 
r%?<in  thet  tha  l*tate  of  .^uuld  be  lenaing  1000*000*00  at  a 

nininuo  back  into  the  econony*  ^tinuleting  Joba  end  gpn**retlng 
thxffc*    U  could  <iCV  as  n  typa  of  rAVcnua  sharing; 

AO  a  renult  of  this  plan*  the  unfair  burden  would  be  taken  off 
R05t  family  nen  ellowing  thKn  to  ftpend  nora  for  the  natUt  of 
their  fe!^ilire*    ^ublic  achool  perenta  would  be  helped  in  their 
bhttlff  itgainet  inflation.    Non-public  achool  parenta  would  have 
irort  s;irnc!abl(;  dollara  to  old  thsc:  in  tha  payviont  of  tuitiona* 

i^ince  this  plnn  would  hnlp  ell  parsnta  of  both  ;;ublic  ond  non- 
public rxhool  childrtin*  regarclaeh  of  race*  color  or  creed*  it 
surtsly  could  not  be  rulatf  illagel  and  unconstitutional. 

^'  tiincerely  you  re, 
clwerlK.  Gardinifr 
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CFfom  the  Congressional  Record— House,  Feb.  9,  1972) 

Tax  Cbkdit  for  Tuition  Paid  to  Attend  a  Privatc  Nom>rokit  School 

(Speech  of  Hcii.  John  W.  B^'rucs,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday,  February  S,  1972) 

Mr.  BYUXES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Si)eakcr,  I  am  today  introducing  legishUion 
to  provide  a  federal  tax  eredit  to  individuals  for  tuition  paid  for  dependents  to 
attend  a  private  nonproJit  elementary  or  secondary  school.  bill  would  provide 
f/^^     V^^S^*}5  °?  1"^**^  ^or  a  deiHJndcnt  up  to  a  nmximum  of 

^•100  per  (Icpcndcnt  Hooks,  fees,  supplies,  and  other  miscellaneous  items  would 
be  excluded  from  the  credit.  The  credit  would  be  phatcd  out  gradually  to  the 
extent  a  taxpayer's  income  exceeds  $25,000.  «uuiuii 

Mr.  Siwnkcr,  the  costs  of  both  public  and  private  education  have  grown  dra- 
nmtically  in  recent  years  and  the  dual  burden  of  parentis  supporting  the  public 
schools  a,s  taxpayers  and  the  private  schools  as  parents  of  students  Paving  tuition 
has  become  intolerable  and  Inequitable.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  this  dual  flnan- 
clal  Dnrdeu  has  created  a  crisis  in  private  and  parochial  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level,  which  is  reiiccted  in  the  declining  number  of  students 
in  these  schools  and  the  increasing  number  who  arc  being  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  ^ 

Between  19C3  and  1970  the  number  of  private  and  parochial  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils  declined  from  6.5  million  pupils  to  n.l  tnillion  pupils— 
n  reduction  of  1.4  million  students.  During  the  same  period,  public  school  elenien. 
tnry  and  secondary  enrollments  increased  from  40.2  million  to  45.9  million— an 
Incrc-rtsc  of  nearly  0  million  pupils. 

The  decline  of  private  and  parochial  education  is  imposing  heavv  Hnancial 
burdens  on  the  public  schools.  The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  clcmcnUiry  and  secondary  schools  in  fiscal  1971 
were  $b58.  If  the  nmnlwr  of  private  and  parochial  school  students  had  simplv  re- 
nmined  constant  hetsveen  1903  and  1970,  instead  of  declining  hy  1,4  million  pupils, 
the  public  .schools  \^ould  have  spent  approximately  $1.2  billion  less  in  fiscal  1971. 
The  savings  would  have  been  substantially  greater,  if  private  and  parochial 
schools  absorbed  their  proportionate  share  of  the  growth  in  student  enrollments 
(hiring  this  period. 

The  present  situation  requires  corrective  action.  While  the  public  schools  pro- 
vide the  backbone  of  our  educational  .s^'ttem.  private  and  parochial  schools  have 
traditionally  played  ar  'nportan*  toiO  eonslslcnt  with  the  genius  of  American 
pluralism.  CThe  finaneif..  .-isis  private  and  parochial  schools  face  threaten  these 
values  and  impose  greater  financial  strains  on  the  public  schools  themselves  and 
the  general  taxpayers.  My  bill  provides  needed  financial  relief  in  a  framework 
of  administrative  simplicity.  It  will  strengthen  our  entire  system  of  elementarv 
and  secondary  education  iu  the  United  States,  both  public  and  private,  and  pro- 
vide direct  and  indirect  tax  rclic-f  to  virtually  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  to  my  remarks^a  seetion-by  seetion  analvsis  of 
my  hill. 

Tlie  analysis  follows: 

"SECTlOy-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  13020 

**Section  1  (a)  adds  a  new  section  42  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

**Scctxon  42(a)  provides  a  eredit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
an  individual  pays  to  a  private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school  on  behalf 
of  any  dependent  of  the  taxpa^'cr.  The  eredit  does  not  include  books,  supplies, 
fees,  and  other  Items. 

**Scction  42{b)  limits  the  eredit  for  any  year  on  behalf  of  any  dependent  to  60 
percent  of  the  tuition  paid  up  to  a  maximum  eredit  of  $400.  Additionally,  the 
aggregate  credit  allowable  is  reduced  by  one  dollar  for  every  $20  by  which  the 
adjusted  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  (or  if  married,  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $25,000. 

**S>cction  42(0)  U)  defines  tuition  as  any  amount  paid  for  attendance  at  a 
private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school.  Meals,  lodging,  supplies,  and 
similar  items  are  specifically  excluded. 
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**Scction  .!3(c)  (2)  defines  private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  scbool  as 
:iu  institution  regularly  offering  education  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level 
that  fulfills  the  rc<iulrcments  of  state  compulsory  education  laws.  Additionally, 
the  organization  must  be  one  described  in  sections  501(c)  (3)  and  503(b)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

•'Orgiinizations  described  in  section  501(c)  (3)  must  be  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  charitable  educational  purposes  with  no  part  of  any  net  earnings 
Inuring  to  any  private  shareholder  or  individual.  Under  Jlcv.  Rul  71-447,  the 
Internal  Ueveuue  Service  has  held  that  such  a  school  mi'^t  not  discriminate  as 
to  race  on  the  basis  of  any  of  its  policies  or  prograin& 

•  Section  503(b)  (2)  describes  an  organization  that  normally  maintains  a  regu- 
lar faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly  enroll&d  body  of  pupils 
or  students  in  attendance  at  the  place  where  its  educational  activities  are  regu- 
larly carried  on.  " 

"Section  i2(c)  (5)  makes  it  clear  that  the  credit  is  Inapplicable  to  education 
beyond  the  twelfth  grade. 

*'Scction  i2(d)  limits  the  credit  to  Uie  amount  of  taxable  income  remaining 
after  the  application  of  the  other  credits  allowable  against  Invlividual  income 
tax'  (e.g.  the  foreign  tax  credit).  However,  Uie  credit  for  taxeii  withheW  and 
certain  fuel  taxes  is  applied  after  the  credit  for  tuition  provided  bv  the  blil. 

'^Section  42(0)  provides  the  Secretary  with  regulatory  authority. 

**Section  1(b)  corrects  section  headings, 

'  Section  2  nmkes  the  bill  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  nt^jQr  Decem- 
ber 31, 1071." 

Senator  Peu..  I  now  bring  this  meeting  of  the  subconunir.tce  to  a 
close. 

(AVhci-cupon,  at  4 :30  p.m.*  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 

O 


